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TO  MY  CHRISTIAN  BRETHREN 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


The  present  age  may  be  considered  an  epoch  of  transition  in 
the  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  full 
of  signs.  Among  the  most  striking  of  them  is  a  greater  zeal  for 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Bible  through  all  nations,  com- 
bining many  and  various  agencies  for  that  work ;  as  well  as  a 
closer  union  among  all  earnest  Christians,  seekers  of  salvation  and 
truth,  of  all  lands,  however  widely  separated — a  new  Catholic 
Church,  which,  amid  all  the  diversity  of  outward  ecclesiastical 
forms,  is  preparmg  that  unity  of  the  spirit  which  has  Christ  for  its 
foundation.  Especially  is  it  matter  of  rejoicing  to  see  a  grow- 
ing spirit  of  fraternal  union  between  the  Christians  of  the  Old 
Woyld  and  those  of  the  New ;  a  land  in  which  Christianity  (the 
destined  leaven  for  all  the  elements  of  humanity,  how  various  so- 
ever) developes  its  activities  under  secular  relations  so  entirely 
novel. 

It  was,  therefore,  very  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  Professors 
M'Clintock  and  Blumentiial  had  determined  to  put  this  volume, 
the  fruit  of  my  earnest  inquiries,  before  the  transatlantic  Christian 
public  in  an  English  dress.  To  see  a  wider  sphere  of  influence 
opened  for  views  which  we  ourselves  (amid  manifold  struggles, 
yet  guided,  we  trust,  by  the  Divine  Spirit)  have  recognized  as  true, 
and  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  fitted  to  make  a  way  right  on 
through  the  warring  contradictions  of  error,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  grateful  to  us.  For  truth  is  designed  for  all  men :  he  who 
serves  the  truth  works  and  strives  for  all  men.  The  Lord  has 
given  to  each  his  own  charisma,  and  with  it  each  must  work  for 
all.  What  is  true  and  good,  then,  is  no  man's  own ;  it  comes  from 
the  Father  of  Lights,  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  who  lends  it 
to  us  to  be  used  for  all.  And  what  is  true,  must  prove  itself  such 
by  bearing  the  test  of  the  general  Christian  consciousness. 

But  the  pleasure  with  which  I  write  these  words  is  not  un- 
mingled  with  anxiety.  To  write  a  history  of  the  greatest  Life  that 
has  been  manifested  upon  earth — that  Life  in  which  the  Divine 
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glory  irradiated  eartlily  existence — is  indeed  the  greatest  of  hu- 
man tasks.  Yet  the  attempt  is  not  presumptuous  (as  I  have  said 
in  the  preface  to  the  German  edition),  if  it  he  made  upon  the 
Gospel  basis :  every  age  witnesses  new  attempts  of  the  kind.  It 
is  part  of  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  appropriate  to  ourselves 
this  highest  life ;  to  become  more  and  more  intimate  with  it ;  to 
bring  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  ourselves.  Every  peculiar  age  will 
feel  itself  compelled  anew  to  take  this  Divine  Life  to  itself  through 
its  own  study  of  it,  by  means  of  science,  animated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  to  gain  a  closer  living  intimacy  with  it,  by  copying  it.  To 
eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood  (in  the  spiritual  sense)  is  indeed 
the  way  to  this  intimacy  ;  but  science  also  has  its  part  to  do,  and 
this  work  is  its  highest  dignity.  But  yet,  in  view  of  the  grandeur 
and  importance  of  this  greatest  of  tasks,  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
that  environ  it,  and  our  own  incapacity  to  execute  it  adequately, 
we  cannot  see  our  work  diffused  into  wider  and  more  distant 
circles,  without  fear  and  trembling.  We  are  fully  conscious "of  the 
dimness  that  surrounds  us,  growing  out  of  the  errors  and  defects 
of  an  age  just  freeing  itself  from  a  distracting  infidelity.  May  we 
soon  receive  a  new  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  again  bestow- 
ing tongues  of  fire,  so  that  the  Lord's  great  works  may  be  more 
worthily  praised ! 

I  have  another,  and  a  peculiar  source  of  anxiety.  This  book 
has  arisen  (and  it  bears  the  marks  of  its  origin)  amid  the  intel- 
lectual struggles  which  yet  agitate  Germany,  and  constitute  a 
preparatory  crisis  for  the  future.  Those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  those  stniggles  may,  perhaps,  take  offence  at  finding  not  only 
many  things  in  the  book  hard  to  understand,  but  also  views  at  va- 
riance with  old  opinions  in  other  countries  yet  undisturbed.  The 
English  churches  (even  those  of  the  United  States,  where  every 
thing  moves  more  freely)  have  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  been  but 
slightly  disturbed  by  conflicting  opinions  of  precisely  the  kind  that 
find  place  among  us.  Had  they  to  deal  with  the  hfe-qvestio/is 
with  which  we  have  to  do,  they  would  be  otherwise  engaged  than 
in  vehement  controversies  about  church  order  and  other  unessen- 
tial points.  It  would  be  easier,  then,  for  them  to  forget  their  minor 
differences,  and  rally  under  the  one  banner  of  the  Cross  against 
the  common  foe.  Perhaps  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  relig- 
ious condition  of  other  lands  may  contribute  to  this  end. 

I  am,  notwithstanding,  still  afraid  thort  some  readers  unac- 
quainted with  the  progress  of  the  German  mind,  which  has  de- 
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veloped  new  intellectual  necessities  even  for  those  who  seek  the 
truth  believingly,  may  take  offence  at  some  of  the  sentiments  of 
this  book.  Especially  will  this  be  likely  to  happen  with  those 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  distinguish  what  is  Divine  from 
what  is  human  in  the  Gospel  record  ;  to  discriminate  its  immutable 
essence  from  the  changeful  forms  in  which  men  have  apprehended 
it ;  in  a  word,  with  those  who  exchange  the  Divine  reality  for  the 
frail  support  of  traditional  beliefs  and  ancient  harmonies.  I  would 
lead  no  man  into  a  trial  which  he  could  not  endure ;  I  would 
willingly  give  offence  to  none,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  be  a  transi- 
tory offence,  tending  afterward  to  enlarge  his  Christian  knowledge 
and  confirm  his  faith.  How  far  this  may  be  the  case,  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  transatlantic  Church  to  be  a  com- 
petent judge.  Nor  would  I,  on  my  own  sole  responsibility,  have 
introduced  this  work  (which  arose,  as  I  have  said,  among  the 
struggles  of  our  own  country)  to  a  foreign  public :  this  I  leave 
to  the  esteemed  translators,  hoping  that  their  judgment  of  the  con- 
dition of  things  there  may  be  well  founded. 

But  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  fall  of  the  old  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  Inspiration,  and,  indeed,  of  many  other  doctrinal  preju- 
dices, will  not  only  not  involve  the  fall  of  the  essence  of  the  Gospel, 
but  will  cause  it  no  detriment  whatever.  Nay,  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  more  clearly  and  accurately  understood  ;  that  men  will  be 
better  prepared  to  fight  with  and  to  conquer  that  inrushing  infidelity 
against  which  the  w^eapons  of  the  old  dogmatism  must  be  power- 
less in  any  land ;  and  that  from  such  a  struggle  a  new  theology, 
purified  and  renovated  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  must  arise. 
Everywhere  we  see  the  signs  of  a  new  creation;  the  Lord  will 
build  himself,  in  science  as  well  as  in  life,  a  new  tabernacle  in 
which  to  dwell ;  and  neither  a  stubborn  adherence  to  antiquity,  nor 
a  profane  appetite  for  novelty,  can  hinder  this  work  of  the  Lord 
which  is  now  preparing.  May  we  never  forget  the  words  of  the 
great  apostle,  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  Liberty." 
Whatever  in  this  book  rests  upon  that  one  foundation  than  which 
none  other  can  be  laid,  will  bear  all  the  fires  of  the  time ;  let  the 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  which  find  place  in  all  works  of  men,  be 
burned  up. 

Perhaps  the  impulse*  which  the  American  mind  has  received 

*  Not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  onesideil,  partisan  tendency,  as  is  justly  remarked  by  rrofessor 
PoRTF.u,  wliGsc  article  on  "  Colnidge  nud  his  American  Disciples,"  in  the  Bibliotbeca 
Sacra  for  February,  18-17,  I  have  read  with  great  interest. 
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from  the  profound  Coleridge,  who  (like  Schleiermacher  among 
ourselves)  has  testified  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  definite 
system  of  conceptions  as  a  power  of  life,  may  have  contributed, 
and  may  still  further  contribute,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new 
tendency  of  scientific  theology  in  your  beloved  country. 

A,  Neandeb. 

Berlin,  November  4,  1847. 


TRAxNSLATORS'  PREFACE. 


The  work,  of  which  an  EngUsh  version  is  presented  in  this 
volume,  appeared  originally  in  1837.  It  has  already  passed 
through  four  editions,  from  the  last  of  which*  this  translation  has 
been  made. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Neander  has  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  writing  a  "  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church,"  and  that  he  has  published  separately  an  account  of  the 
"  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  by  the 
Apostles."  He  would  doubtless  have  felt  himself  constrained,  at 
some  period,  to  give  a  history  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  Divine 
Founder  of  the  Church ;  and,  indeed,  he  states  as  much  in  the 
preface  to  this  work  (page  xxi.).  The  execution  of  this  part  of  his 
task,  however,  would  perhaps  have  been  deferred  until  the  com- 
pletion of  his  General  History,  had  not  the  "  signs  of  the  times" 
urged  him  to  undertake  it  at  once.  Its  immediate  occasion  was 
the  publication,  in  1835,  of  Strauss's  "Life  of  Christ,"t  a  work 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  created  a  great  sensation,  not  merely 
in  the  theological  circles  of  Germany,  but  also  throughout  Europe. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  state  and  progress  of  parties  in  Germany 
may  be  useful  to  readers  not  femiliar  with  the  literature  of  that 
country ;  and  we  here  attempt  it,  only  regretting  our  incapacity 
to  give  it  fully  and  accurately. 

Notwithstanding  the  dread  with  which  German  theology  is 
regarded  by  many  English  and  some  American  divines,  it  was 
not  in  German  soil  that  the  first  seeds  of  infidelity  in  modern 
times  took  root.  It  was  by  the  deistical  writers  of  England,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  sa- 
cred records  was  first  openly  assailed.  The  attacks  of  Toland, 
Chubb,  Morgan,  &c.,  were  directed  mainly  against  the  credibil- 
ity and  sincerity  of  the  sacred  writers ;    and  their  blows  were 

'  Das  Leben  Jesu  Christi,  in  seincm  geschichtlichcn  Zusamiucnhaiige  und  seiner  ge- 
schichtlichcn  Eiitwicktlung  dargcstullt  vou  Dr.  Aloust  Nkanhek,  vierto  uud  verbcssertc 
Auflage,  Hamburg,  bei  Friodrioli  Porttics,  1H45. 

t  Das  Leben  Jesu,  Kritisch  bearbcitet  von  Dr.  David  Friedrich  Strauss.  2  Bdo. 
Tobingen,  1835,  4^*  Aufl..  1840. 
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aimed,  avowedly,  against  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  failed,  not  merely  in  accomplishing 
their  object,  but  in  making  any  very  strong  or  permanent  impres- 
sion on  the  English  mind.  Nor  has  an  infidelity  of  exactly  the 
same  type  ever  obtained  firm  footing  in  Germany.  The  English 
Deism,  first  promulgated  in  the  Wolfenbiiltel  fragments,  set  the 
German  theologians  at  work  upon  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and 
upon  Biblical  literature  in  general,  with  a  zeal  and  industry  un- 
know-n  before ;  and  many  of  them  pushed  their  inquiries  with  a 
freedom  amounting  to  recklessness ;  but  a  direct  and  absolute  de- 
nial of  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God  is  a  thing  almost  unknown 
among  them.  Still,  professed  theologians,  of  gi-eat  talents  and 
learning,  and  holding  high  oflicial  positions,  adopted  a  theory  (the 
so-called  Rationalism)  more  dangerous  than  avowed  infidelity, 
and  succeeded,  for  a  time,  in  diffusing  its  poison  to  a  painful  extent. 
The  declared  aim  of  the  Rationalists  was  to  interpret  the  Bible 
on  rational  principles ;  that  is  to  say,  to  find  nothing  in  it  beyond 
the  scope  of  human  reason.  Not  supposing  its  writers  to  be  im- 
postors, nor  denying  the  record  to  be  a  legitimate  source,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  of  religious  instruction,  they  sought  to  free  it  of  every 
thing  supernatural ;  deeming  it  to  be,  not  a  direct  Divine  revela- 
tion, but  a  product  of  the  human  mind,  aided,  indeed,  by  Divine 
Providence,  but  in  no  extraordinary  or  miraculous  way.  The 
miracles,  therefore,  had  to  be  explained  away  ;  and  this  was  done 
in  any  mode  that  the  ingenuity  or  philosophy  of  the  expositor 
might  suggest.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  they  were  no  miracles 
at  all,  but  simple  natural  facts ;  and  all  the  old  interpreters  had 
misunderstood  the  writers.  Sometimes,  again,  the  writers  of  the 
sacred  history  misunderstood  the  facts,  deeming  them  to  be  mi- 
raculous when  they  were  not;  e.  g.,  when  Christ  "healed  the 
sick,"  he  merely  prescribed  for  them,  as  a  kind  physician,  with 
skill  and  success ;  when  he  "  raised  the  dead,"  he  only  restored 
men  from  a  swoon  or  trance  ;  when  he  "subdued  the  storm,"  there 
was  simply  a  happy  "  coincidence,"  making  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples  ;  when  he  fed  the  "  five  thousand," 
he  only  set  an  example  of  kindness  and  benevolence  w'hich  the 
rich  by-standers  eagerly  followed  by  opening  their  stores  to  feed 
the  hungry  multitude,  &c.,  &c.  But  even  this  elastic  exegesis, 
when  stretched  to  its  utmost  capacity,  would  not  explain  every 
case :  some  parts  of  the  narratives  were  stubbornly  unyielding, 
and  new  methods  were  demanded.     For  men  who  had  gone  so 
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far,  it  was  easy  to  go  farther ;  the  text  itself  was  not  spared  ;  this 
passage  was  doubtful,  that  was  corrupt,  a  third  was  spurious.  In 
short,  "  criticism,"  as  this  desperate  kind  of  interpretation  was 
called,  was  at  last  able  to  make  any  thing,  and  in  a  fair  way  to 
make  nothing,  out  of  the  sacred  records.  But  still  the  rationalist 
agreed  with  the  orthodox  supernaturalist  in  admitting  that  there 
was,  at  bottom,  a  basis  of  substantial  truth  in  the  records ;  and 
asserted  that  his  efforts  only  tended  to  free  the  substantive  verity 
from  the  envelopements  of  fable  or  perversion  with  which  tradition 
had  invested  it.  The  admission  was  a  fatal  one.  The  absurdities 
to  which  the  theory  led  could  not  long  remain  undetected.  It  was 
soon  shown,  and  shown  effectually,  that  this  vaunted  criticism  was 
no  criticism  at  all ;  that  the  objections  "which  it  offered  to  the  Gos- 
pel history  were  as  old  as  Porphyry,  or,  at  least,  as  the  English 
Deists,  and  had  been  refuted  again  and  again ;  that  the  errors  of 
interpretation  into  which  the  older  expositors  had  fallen  might  be 
avoided  without  touching  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  the  Evan- 
gelists ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  there  could  be  no  medium  between 
open  infidelity  and  the  admission  of  a  supernatural  revelation. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  the  conflict  was 
waged  with  ardour  on  both  sides,  but  with  increasing  energy  on 
the  side  of  truth  ;  and  every  year  weakened  the  forces  of  rational- 
ism. Still,  the  theological  mind  of  Germany  was  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  unsettled :  its  Tholucks  and  Hengstenbergs  stood 
strong  for  orthodoxy ;  its  Twesten  and  Nitszch  applied  the  clear- 
est logic  to  systematic  theology ;  its  Marheineche  and  Daub  phi- 
losophized religiously ;  its  Bretschneider  and  Hase  upheld  reason 
as  the  judge  of  revelation  ;  while  not  a  few  maintained  the  old  ra- 
tionalism, though  with  less  and  less  of  conviction,  or  at  least  of 
boldness. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Strauss  conceived  the  audacious  idea 
of  applying  the  mythical  theory  to  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Evangelical  history.  All  Germany  has  been  more  or  less  infected 
with  the  my tho-mania,  since  the  new  school  of  archreologers  have 
gone  so  deeply  into  the  heathen  mythology.  A  mi/this  omnis  pris- 
corum  hominum  cum  historia  tum  philosophia  procedit,  says  Heyne  : 
and  Bauer  asks,  logically  enough,  "  if  the  early  history  of  every 
people  is  mythical,  why  not  the  Hebrew  ?"*  The  mere  applica- 
tion of  this  theory  to  the  sacred  records  was  by  no  means  original 
with  Strauss  :  he  himself  points  out  a  number  of  instances  in  which 

•  Strauss,  i.,  $  8. 
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Eichhorn,  Gabler,  Vater,  &c.,  had  made  use  of  it.  His  claim  is 
to  have  given  a  completeness  to  the  theory,  or  rather  to  its  appli- 
cation, which  former  interpreters  had  not  dreamed  of;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  has  made  no  halting  work  of  it.  That  Jesus 
lived  ;  that  he  taught  in  Judea  ;  that  he  gathered  disciples,  and  so 
impressed  them  with  his  life  and  teaching  as  that  they  believed 
him  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  this  is  nearly  the  sum  of  historical  truth 
contained  in  the  Evangelists,  according  to  Strauss.  Yet  he  as- 
cribes no  fraudulent  designs  to  the  writers  ;  his  problem  is,  there- 
fore, to  account  for  the  form  in  which  the  narratives  appear ;  and 
this  is  the  place  for  his  theory  to  work.  A  Messiah  was  expect- 
ed ;  certain  notions  were  attached  to  the  Messianic  character  and 
office;  and  with  these  Christ  was  invested  by  his  followers. 
"  Such  and  such  a  thing  must  happen  to  Messiah ;  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah  ;  therefore  such  and  such  a  thing  must  have  happened  to 
him."  "  The  expectation  of  a  Messiah  had  flourished  in  Israel 
Ipng  before  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  appearance 
it  had  ripened  into  full  bloom  ;  not  an  indefinite  longing  either,  but 
an  expectation  defined  by  many  prominent  characteristics.  Mo- 
ses had  promised  (Deut.,  xviii.,  15)  *a  prophet  like  unto  himself,' 
a  passage  applied,  in  Christ's  time,  to  Messiah  (Acts,  iii.,  22 ;  vii., 
37).  The  Messiah  was  to  spring  of  David's  line,  and  ascend  his 
throne  as  a  second  David  (Matt.,  xxii.,  42 ;  Luke,  i.,  32) ;  and  there- 
fore he  was  looked  for,  in  Christ's  time,  to  be  born  in  the  little 
town  of  Bethlehem  (Jolm,  vii.,  42  ;  Matt.,  ii.,  5).  In  the  old  legends 
the  most  wonderful  acts  and  destinies  had  been  attributed  to  the 
prophets  :  could  less  be  expected  of  the  Messiah  ?  Must  not  his 
life  be  illustrated  by  the  most  splendid  and  significant  incidents 
from  the  lives  of  the  prophets  ?  Finally,  the  Messianic  era,  as  a 
whole,  was  expected  to  be  a  period  of  signs  and  wonders.  The 
eyes  of  the  blind  were  to  be  opened  ;  the  deaf  ears  to  be  unstop- 
ped ;  the  lame  were  to  leap,  &c.  (Isa.,  xxxv.,  &c.).  These  ex- 
pressions, part  of  which,  at  least,  were  purely  figurative,  came  to 
be  literally  understood  (Matt.,  xi.,  5  ;  Luke,  vii.,  21,  sqq.) ;  and  thus, 
even  before  Christ's  appearance,  the  image  of  Messiah  was  con- 
tinually filling  out  with  new  features.  And  thus  many  of  the  le- 
gends respecting  Jesus  had  not  to  be  newly  invented  ;  they  exist- 
ed ready-made  in  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  people,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  only  needed  to  be  transferred 
to  Christ  and  adapted  to  his  character  and  teachings."* 

*  Strauss,  i.,  ^14. 
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These  extracts  contain  the  substance  of  Strauss's  theory ;  his 
book  is  Httle  more  than  an  appHcation  of  it  to  the  individual  parts 
of  the  history  of  Christ  as  given  in  the  EvangeUsts.  A  few  in- 
stances of  his  procedure  will  suffice.  He  finds  the  key  to  the 
jniraculous  conception  in  Matt.,  i.,  22 :  "  All  this  was  done  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
saying,"*  &c.  "  The  birth  of  Jesus,  it  was  said,  must  correspond 
to  this  passage  ;  and  what  was  to  be,  they  concluded,  really  did  oc- 
cur, and  so  arose  the  myth."  The  account  of  the  star  of  the  Magi- 
ans,  and  of  their  visit  from  the  East,  arose  from  a  similar  applica- 
tion of  Numbers,  xxiv.,  17;  Psa.  Ixxii.,  10;  Isa.,  Ix.,  1-G,f  &c. 
The  temptation  of  Christ  was  suggested  by  the  trials  of  Job ;  its 
separate  features  helped  out  by  Exod.,  xxxiv,,  28 ;  Lev.,  xvi.,  8, 
10  ;  Deut.,  ix.,  9, J  &c.  The  Transfiguration  finds  a  starting-point 
in  Exod.,  xxxiv.,  29-35.§     So  we  might  go  through  the  book. 

The  appearance  of  the  work,  as  we  have  said,  produced  a  won- 
derful sensation  in  Germany ;  greater,  by  fai%  than  its  merits 
would  seem  to  have  authorized.  It  was  the  heaviest  blow  that 
unbelief  had  ever  struck  against  Christianity ;  and  the  question 
was,  what  should  be  done  ?  The  Prussian  government  was  dis- 
posed to  utter  its  ban  against  the  book ;  and  many  evangelical 
theologians  deemed  this  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  regard  to 
it.  But  Dr.  Neander  deprecated  such  a  procedure  as  calculated 
to  give  the  work  a  spurious  celebrity,  and  as  wearing,  at  least,  the 
aspect  of  a  confession  that  it  was  unanswerable.  He  advised  that 
it  should  be  met,  not  by  authoi'ity,  but  by  argument,  believing  that 
the  truth  had  nothing  to  fear  in  such  a  conflict.  His  counsel  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  event  has  shown  that  he  was  right.  Replies  to 
Strauss  poured  forth  in  a  torrent ;  the  Gospel  histories  were  sub- 
jected to  a  closer  criticism  than  ever  ;  and  to-day  the  public  mind 
of  Germany  is  nearer  to  an  orthodox  and  evangelical  view  of 
their  contents  than  it  has  been  for  almost  a  century. 

Besides  the  general  impulse  given  by  Strauss  to  the  study  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  he  has  done  theology  another  good  service. 
His  book  has  given  a  deadly  blow  to  rationalism  properly  so 
called.  Its  paltry  criticism  and  beggarly  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture are  nowhere  more  eflectually  dissected  than  in  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  different  parts  of  the  history  and  of  the  expositions 
that  have  been  given  of  it.  In  a  word,  he  has  driven  rationalism 
out  of  the  field  to  make  way  for  his  myths ;  and  Neander,  Eb- 

»  Strauss,  i.,  $  29.  t  Ibid.,  $  36.  t  Ibid.,  $  OC.  $  Ibid.,  $  107. 
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rard,  and  others  have  exploded  the  myths ;  so  that  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  return  to  the  simple,  truthful  interpretations  which, 
in  the  main,  are  given  by  the  evangelical  commentators. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  trouble  ourselves  with  controversies 
of  this  kind  here  ?  We  cannot  help  it.  Strauss's  book,  at  first, 
could  not  find  a  respectable  publisher  in  England  ;  and  a  garbled 
translation,  containing  its  very  worst  features,  was  put  out  in  a 
cheap  form  for  the  million.  The  same,  or  a  similar  abridgment, 
has  been  circulated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country.  And 
within  the  last  year  a  translation  of  the  whole  work,  from  the 
last  German  edition,  has  been  published  in  London  in  three  hand- 
some volumes.  That  the  soil  of  many  minds  is  ready  to  receive 
its  pestilent  doctrines,  both  in  that  country  and  in  our  own,  is  too 
sadly  true  to  be  denied.  The  Westminster  Review  for  April,  1 847, 
contains  an  article  on  Strauss  and  Parker  which  talks  about  the 
Evangelists  in  the  coolest  strain  of  infidelity  imaginable,  and  refers, 
with  obvious  complacency,  to  the  signs  of"  unbelief  or  illumination" 
(it  cares  not  which)  that  are  at  present  so  abundant  in  England. 

To  a  certain  extent,  as  we  have  remarked,  Neander's  Life  of 
Christ  has  a  polemic  aim  against  Strauss.  But  this  is  a  small  part 
of  its  merits  ;  indeed,  but  for  the  notes,  an  ordinary  reader  would 
not  detect  any  such  specific  tendency.  It  unfolds  the  life  of  the 
Saviour  from  the  record  with  great  clearness  and  skill ;  it  invests 
the  outline,  thus  obtained,  with  the  fresh  colours  of  life,  without  re- 
sorting to  forced  constructions  and  vain  imaginings ;  and,  above 
all,  it  seeks,  with  child-like  humility  and  reverence,  to  learn  and 
exhibit  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  The  characteristic  of  spirituality, 
so  strongly  stamped  upon  all  the  works  of  this  great  writer,  is  espe- 
cially prominent  here.  None,  we  think,  can  read  the  book  without 
becoming  not  merely  better  acquainted  with  the /«c^s  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  but  more  anxious  than  ever  to  drink  into  its  spirit. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  Neander  differs 
in  his  views  on  some  points  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  interpreta- 
tion, from  most  Evangelical  theologians.  We  wish  to  state  dis- 
tinctly that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  these  pecu- 
liarities of  opinion.  It  was  at  one  time  our  purpose  to  append 
notes  to  such  passages  as  we  deemed  most  objectionable ;  but  af- 
ter mature  deliberation  this  intention  was  laid  aside.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  criticise  a  man  in  his  own  pages,  even  if  one  is  able  to  do 
it.     The  general  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  work  cannot,  we  are 
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sure,  be  otherwise  than  beneficial,  or  we  should  never  have  at- 
tempted to  translate  it.  Its  specific  errors  can  be  met  and  refi.ited 
elsewhere. 

The  noble  candour  of  Neander  in  the  letter  which  precedes 
this  preface  must  disarm  all  severity.  Let  us  remember,  in  our 
judgment  of  what  may  appear  to  us  even  grave  errors  of  opinion 
in  the  book,  that  its  author  has  fought  for  every  step  of  ground 
that  has  been  gained  of  late  years  by  spiritual  religion  in  Ger- 
many ;  and,  while  we  lament  the  "  dimness"  which  this  great  man 
confesses  with  such  Christian-like  humility,  let  us  acknowledge 
the  grandeur  of  his  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  devotion  to  it.  His  starting-point,  and  many  of  his 
paths,  are  different  from  ours  ;  it  must,  therefore,  gladden  our 
hearts,  and  may,  perhaps,  confirm  our  faith,  to  see  that  he  reaches, 
after  all,  the  general  results  of  Evangelical  theology. 

One  word  for  the  translation.  We  have  tried  to  do  our  best ; 
but  we  feel  that  we  have  7iot  done  very  well.  It  is  hard  to  trans- 
late German  ;  and  of  all  German  that  we  have  tried  to  put  into 
intelligible  English,  Neander's  is  the  hardest.  We  have  not  at- 
tempted a  literal  version  (for  we  want  the  book  to  be  read) ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  we  willingly  gone  into  mere  paraphrase. 
We  have  sought  to  seize  the  sense  of  the  author,  and  to  express 
it  in  our  own  tongue ;  but  none  can  be  better  assured  than  our- 
selves that  we  have  very  often  failed.  Readers  of  the  original 
work  will  see  that  we  have  taken  some  liberties  with  it  which  de- 
mand explanation.  The  division  of  the  text  into  books,  chapters, 
and  sections  will,  we  hope,  make  the  work  more  intelligible  and 
acceptable  to  English  readers.  In  many  of  the  author's  })ara- 
phrases  of  Scripture  passages  we  have  substituted  the  words  of 
the  English  version,  where  it  could  be  done  without  affecting  the 
sense  ;  and  many  passages,  also,  to  which  he  had  merely  alluded, 
are  quoted  at  length.  A  few  sentences  have  been  transferred 
from  the  text  to  the  notes ;  and  a  few  passages  of  the  notes,  of 
purely  polemical  interest,  which  would  have  needed  explana- 
tion to  put  them  fairly  before  the  American  public,  have  been 
omitted.  In  all  that  we  have  done,  we  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
ply with  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Neander's  wishes,  as  kindly  communi- 
cated to  us  by  himself. 

January  5,  1848. 
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In  the  Preface  to  my  Representation  of  the  Christian  Religion 
and  Church  in  the  ApostoHc  Age,  I  assigned  my  reasons  for  the 
separate  pubUcation  of  that  work,  and  stated  its  relations  to  my 
General  History  of  the  Church.  It  remained  for  me  to  treat  ot 
that  which  formed  the  ground  of  the  manifestation  and  existence 
of  the  Apostolical  Church  itself,  viz.,  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the 
Divine  Founder  of  the  Church  ;  and  I  have,  moreover,  been  urged 
from  many  quarters  to  execute  this  necessary  portion  of  my  work. 
I  was  made  to  pause  in  the  former  undertaking  by  the  lofty  sa- 
credness  of  the  subject  and  its  many  difficulties  ;  how  much  more, 
then,  in  the  latter  !  But  the  signs  of  the  times  (to  which,  as  a  his- 
torian of  the  Church,  I  could  not  but  take  heed),  the  uncertainty 
of  human  affairs,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  pause  in  my 
General  History,  have  overcome  my  scruples,  and  led  me,  trusting 
in  God,  to  go  on  with  this  work. 

Yet  well  may  he  hesitate  who  undertakes  to  write  the  life  of 
Christ!  "Who,  indeed  (as  Herder  finely  answered  Lavater), 
could  venture,  after  John,  to  write  the  life  of  Christ  ?"*  Who 
will  not  agree  with  Anna  Maria  von  Sciiurmann,  that  such  an 
attempt  is  "to  paint  the  sun  with  charcoal :  the  life  of  a  Christian 
is  the  best  picture  of  the  life  of  Christ  ?"t 

Yet  why  should  not  history  (though  assured  that  its  descri})tif-in 
must  be  far  behind  the  reality)  occupy  itself  with  the  highest  man- 
ifestation that  has  appeared  in  humanity — a  manifestation  which 
sanctifies,  but  does  not  spurn,  the  labours  of  men  ?     The  artist,  in- 

*  "/write  the  life  of  Christ—/.''  Never.  Tlio  EvangcHsts  have  written  it  as  it  can 
and  ought  to  be  written.  Let  ua,  however,  not  write  it,  but  become  it  ?"  (Beitriige  zur  nii- 
hcren  Kenntniss  Lavatcr's,  von  Ulrich  Hegener:  Leips.,  1836.)  May  the  good  Zuricliers, 
who  have  lately  shown  themselves  so  worthy  of  their  sires  in  their  resistance  to  revolution- 
ary violence  and  their  cntlmsiasni  for  the  faith  (dogma  ChrUlUmnm  dogvia  popidare,  An- 
gustin.  opus  imperf.  c.  Julian,  ii.,  2),  erect  a  Christian  national  memorial  by  an  edition,  as 
complete  as  possible,  of  Lavater's  correspondence. 

t  Cf.  Rcinhard.  Plan  Jusu,  1  ;  Heubncr's  Anin. 
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spired  by  devotion,  paints  a  picture  of  Christ  without  any  aid  from 
history,  merely  from  intuition  of  the  idea  of  Christ.  But  we  have 
the  lineaments  of  the  historical  Christ,  in  fragments  at  least ;  and 
there  is  wanting  only  insight  into  their  connexion  to  frame  them 
into  a  harmonious  whole.  We  feel  the  necessity  of  calling  up 
vividly  before  our  minds,  in  our  own  stage  of  life  and  scientific 
progress,  this  realized  Ideal,  which  belongs  to  all  ages  ;  and  at 
particular  epochs  in  the  mutations  of  time  this  necessity  is  always 
felt  anew.  The  image  of  Christ,  not  of  yesterday  nor  to-day, 
ever  renews  its  youth  among  men,  and,  as  the  world  grows  old, 
penetrates  it  with  a  heaven-tending  youthful  vigour.  What  Pho- 
Tius  says  of  the  various  ideas  of  Christ  among  diflTerent  nations 
may  be  applied  to  different  periods  of  time,  viz.,  "  that  each,  by  a 
new  representation,  must  make  itself  familiar  with  the  image  of 
Christ."  Obviously,  however,  the  peculiarities  of  different  periods 
must  be  distinguished.  Some  periods  mark  a  new  creation  in  the 
Christian  Church  and  in  humanity,  as  already  appeared ;  others, 
by  dissolution  and  crisis,  prepare  the  way  for  it.  Our  age  belongs 
.  to  the  latter  class  :  we  stand  between  the  old  world  and  a  new 
one  to  be  called  into  being  by  the  ever  old  and  ever  new  Gospel. 
For  the  fourth  time  Christianity  is  preparing  a  new  epoch  in  the 
life  of  humanity.  Our  labors  can  only  be  preparatory  to  that  new 
creation,  when,  after  the  regeneration  of  life  and  science,  the  great 
acts  of  God  shall  be  proclaimed  with  new  tongues  of  fire  !* 

But  it  may  be  questioned,  also,  whether  it  is  possible,  from  the 
authorities  in  our  hands,  to  exhibit  a  connected  description  of  the 
life  of  Christ  ?  Christian  consciousness  will  be  satisfied  with  no- 
thing less  than  an  intuition  of  Christ's  life  as  a  whole  ;  and,  there- 
fore, science  must  undertake  to  free  it  from  all  alloy,  and  to  found  it 
on  a  substantial  basis.  It  is  by  means  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness that  we  feel  ourselves  allied  to  all  Christianity  since  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost — Christian  consciousness,  the  living 
source  from  which  every  thing  in  life  and  science,  which  has 
really  enriched  the  Cimrch,  has  proceeded  and  must  proceed  ;  a 
far  different  thing  from  the  changeful  culture  of  the  day,  which, 
without  it,  must  ever  be  ephemeral  and  transitory.  To  serve  this 
last  is  the  most  wretched  of  servitudes.  It  is,  indeed,  time  for  a 
new  beginning  of  Biblical  criticism,  of  New  Testament  exegesis, 

*  Most  keenly  does  the  author  feel  (as  did  his  late  fi-iend,  B.  Jacobi,  who  has  left  behind 
him  a  blessed  and  honoured  memory)  that  his  work  bears  the  marks  of  its  production  in  an 
age  of  crisis,  of  isolation,  of  pain,  and  of  throes. 
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of  inquiries  into  the  formation  of  the  canon.  There  are  great  dif- 
ficulties, indeed,  especially  in  the  chronology,*  in  the  work  which 
we  have  to  do.  But  this,  instead  of  deterring,  must  only  stimu- 
late us  to  greater  efforts.  We  must  only  guard  against  relinquish- 
ing our  hopes  too  hastily,  and  keep  aloof  from  all  prejudices  either 
of  antiquity  or  novelty  ;  and  then  this  undertaking  may  be  one  of 
the  preparations,  however  trifling,  for  a  new  epoch  in  this  part  of 
history. 

As  for  those  who  deny  that  our  field  is  properly  historical,  and 
place  it  in  a  pre-historical  and  mythical  region,  I  need  say  nothing 
here,  as  I  have  sought  to  refute  them  in  the  course  of  the  work 
itself. 

In  regard  to  my  relations  to  the  various  theological  parties  of 
the  age,  I  must  refer  to  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  mj' 
"  Apostolic  Age ;"  and  to  my  letter  to  Dewar,  chaplain  to  the 
British  Embassy  in  Hamburg.  Whatever  appears  to  me  to  be 
true,  or  most  probable,  after  candid  and  earnest  inquiry,  with 
all  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  the  subject,  I  utter,  without 
looking  at  consequences.  Whoever  has  a  good  work  to  do  must, 
as  Luther  says,  let  the  devil's  tongue  run  as  it  pleases.  There 
are  two  opposite  parties  whom  I  cannot  hope  to  please,  viz.,  those 
who  will  forcibly  make  all  things  new,  and  fancy,  in  their  folly, 
that  they  can  shake  the  rock  which  ages  could  not  undermine ; 
and  those  who  would  retain,  and  forcibly  reintroduce,  even  at  the 
expense  of  all  genuine  love  of  truth,  every  thing  that  is  old  ;  nay. 
even  the  worn-out  and  the  obsolete.  I  shall  not  please  those  hy- 
percritics  who  subject  the  sacred  writings  to  an  arbitrary  subtil- 
ty,  at  once  superrational  and  sophistical ;  nor  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  believe  that  here  all  criticism — or  at  least  all  criticism 
on  internal  grounds — cometh  of  evil.  Both  these  tendencies  are 
alike  at  variance  with  a  healthful  sense  for  truth  and  conscientious 
devotion  to  it ;  both  are  alike  inimical  to  genuine  culture.  There 
is  need  of  criticism  where  any  thing  is  communicated  to  us  in  the 
form  of  a  historical  tradition  in  written  records ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  an  impartial  criticism,  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  is  not  only 
consistent  with  that  child-like  faith  without  which  there  can  be  no 
Christianity  or  Christian  theology,f  but  is  necessary  to  a  just 

*  Wherever  I  have  not  sure  grounds  for  decision,  I  say  "pa-haps  :"  nor  am  I  ashamed 
of  it,  unfashionable  as  "  perhaps"  is,  nowadays,  in  matters  of  science.  Would  that  our 
young  votaries  of  science  would  lay  to  heart  the  excellent  words  of  Nikbuhk,  on  the  de- 
grees of  confidence,  in  tlie  "  Lcbensnachrichten,"  ii.,  208. 

t  But  the  theologian  must  have  more  than  a  merely  critical  mind  and  critical  aims  :  he 
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acuteness*  and  profoundness  of  thought,  as  well  as  to  that  true 
consecration  of  mind  which  is  so  essential  to  theology.  The  child- 
like faith  of  the  theologian  who  cannot  violently  rid  himself  of  the 
critical  element  of  his  times  or  of  human  nature,  is  thus  proved, 
as  it  were,  in  the  fire  of  temptation ;  this  is  the  tentatio  (particu- 
larly in  this  age  of  scientific  struggle)  W'hich  must  go  along  with 
oratio  and  inedilalio,  in  the  depths  of  the  earnest  and  humble 
spirit.  Without  this  priestly  consecration,  there  can  be  no  theol- 
ogy. It  thrives  best  in  the  calmness  of  a  soul  consecrated  to  God. 
What  grows  amid  the  noisy  bustle  of  the  world  and  the  empty 
babble  of  the  age  is  not  theology. 

God  reveals  himself  in  his  loord  as  he  does  in  his  works.  In 
both  we  see  a  s^XWevealing,  se\(-concealing  God,  who  makes  him- 
self known  only  to  those  who  earnestly  seek  him  ;t  in  both  we 
find  stimulants  to  faith  and  occasions  for  unbelief;  in  both  we  find 
contradictions  whose  higher  harmony  is  hidden  except  from  him 
w^ho  gives  up  his  whole  mind  in  reverence  ;  in  both,  in  a  word,  it 
is  the  law  of  revelation  that  the  heart  of  man  should  be  tested  in 
receiving  it ;  and  that,  in  the  spiritual  life  as  well  as  in  the  bodily, 
man  must  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

Berlin,  July  18,  1837. 

needs  a  spiritual  mind,  a  deep  acquaintance  with  divine  things ;  and  he  must  study  the 
Scriptures  with  his  heart  as  well  as  head,  unless  he  wishes  his  theology  to  be  robbed  of  its 
salt  by  his  criticism. 

*  Not  too  sharp,  so  as  to  be  notched. 

t  This  is  the  pervading  thought  of  Pascal  (the  sage  for  all  centuries)  in  his  Peiisres, 
though  blended  with  many  errors  of  Catholicism  and  absolute  Predestination.  Great 
thanks  are  due  to  Faugere  for  the  edition  of  this  work  (1844j  in  its  original  form. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE    THIRD    EDITION. 


The  reception  of  this  work  among  the  opposing  theological 
parties  of  the  age  has  been  such  as  I  anticipated  in  the  Preface  to 
the  first  edition.  It  is,  therefore,  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  vin- 
dicate myself  against  special  accusations  on  any  side.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  principles  of  my  theological  procedure  are  in  the 
main  correct,  and  that  their  claims  will  finally  be  justified.  To 
answer  the  revilings  or  false  inferences  of  fanatical  prejudice  on 
either  hand,  or  to  enter  into  purely  personal  controversy,  forms 
no  part  of  my  purpose.  Yet,  in  order  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  my  own  theological  stand-point,  it  appears  necessary  that  I 
should  notice  a  few  of  the  opinions  that  have  been  passed  upon 
the  work. 

A  review  from  the  pen  of  Consistorial  Counsellor  Schulz 
has  appeared  in  the  Allgemeine  Darmst'ddtische  KirchenzeUun<r, 
which  opposes  me  merely  by  dictatorial  decisions;  and,  by  isola- 
ting various  passages*  of  my  work  from  their  connexion,  ascribes 
to  me  opinions  which  are  foreign  to  my  whole  theological  system. 
What  I  say  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  candidly  exam- 
ines that  review  and  compares  it  with  my  work.  I  have  called 
the  attention  of  my  readers  in  this  edition  to  these  perversions  of 
my  words  ;  perversions  in  which  Schulz  shakes  hands  with  men  of 
a  school  directly  opposite  to  his  own.  Were  I  not  satisfied  of  liis 
integrity,  I  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling  them  dishonest 
perversions  ;  as  the  case  is,  I  see  in  them  only  the  prejudice  of 
that  enthusiasm  of  reason  so  admirably  characterized  by  Jacobi  in 
his  remarks  upon  "Reason  which  is  not  Reason"  (ii..  492).  Ot 
those  who  are  enslaved  by  this  enthusiasm,  he  says  :  "  Their  belief 
is  always  reason,  nor  can  they  recognize  another's  reason  except 
in  his  belief.     They  inquire  not  how  he  feels,  perceives,  observes, 

*  The  reviewer  has  been  able  to  point  out  but  one  oversight — certainly  uo  proof  of  care- 
less haste  in  a  work  on  such  a  subject.  The  mistake  was  one  wliich  might  have  happened 
to  anyone  in  an  unlucky  moment,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed  by  any  one,  and  which, 
in  fact,  was  noticed  by  myself  as  soon  us  I  glanced  again  ut  the  passage. 
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or  infers,  but  only  what  his  opinions  are — whether  they  agree 
with  their  canon  or  not ;  and  that  decides  the  matter."  This 
stand-point  as  surely  generates  a  prejudice  which  precludes  all 
just  judgment  of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  leads  (though  uncon- 
sciously) to  falsehood,  as  does  the  enthusiasm  for  an  absolute  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  which  lays  down,  as  a  standard,  a  definite  num- 
ber of  articles  of  faith,  or  principles  therewith  connected,  and 
makes  this  standard  a  criterion  of  every  one's  claim  to  Christian- 
ity. In  the  judgments  formed  of  my  work,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  matters  of  our  time,  these  two  sets  of  prejudices  have  led 
to  similar  results. 

"  What,"  inquires  Schulz  several  times,  "  will  the  believers  in 
creeds  say  to  this  ?"  Now,  as  to  the  opinion  of  this  or  that  set  of 
men,  I  am  indiflferent :  it  concerns  me  only  to  know  how  far  my 
statements  accord  with  truth,  especially  Christian  truth.  It  is 
proper  that  I  should  say,  however,  that  I  go  along  with  those  who 
oppose  ••  creed-believers"  (to  use  Schulz's  term)  so  far  as  this, 
viz.,  that  I  could  not  subscribe  to  any  of  the  existing  symbols  (ex- 
cept the  Apostles'  creed,  which  testifies  to  those  fundamental  facts 
of  Christianity  that  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Church)  as  an  unconditional  expression  of  my  religious  convic- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  our  path  lies,  through  the  strifes  and  storms  of  the 
present  time,  to  a  new  creation  in  the  Church,  when  the  same 
Holy  Spirit*  that  works  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  produces 
all  truly  Christian  creeds  as  expressions  (defective,  indeed,  as  all 
human  representations  of  the  Divine  must  be,  and  stamped  with 
the  varying  culture  of  the  time)  of  Christian  truth,  will  produce 
a  symbol  adapted  to  the  new  stage  of  the  Church's  developement, 
if  it  become  necessary  that  such  an  expression  of  the  animating 
faith  of  the  Church  be  given  in  a  new  literal  form.  But  I  go 
along  with  the  theologians  (so  called  creed-believers)  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
the  Evangelical  Church ;  the  doctrines,  viz.,  of  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  (not,  however,  excluding,  but  presupposing,  an  ele- 
ment of  affinity  for  God  [Gottverwandte]  in  human  nature);  and 

*  The  Holy  Spirit  going  out  from  faith  in  Chiist,  who  was  crucified  for  the  sins  of  men, 
who  ti-uly  rose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  to  heaven ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  has  proved 
itself  the  same  since  the  first  Christian  Pentecost,  nt  nil  times,  among  all  people,  learned 
or  unlearned  ;  not  the  changeful  spirit  of  the  times,  which  corresponds  more  nearly  to  what 
is  called  in  the  New  Testament  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  whose  manifestations  stand 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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of  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer.  The  essential 
part  of  the  Evangelical  Confession  (the  Augsburg  Confession  and 
its  Apology),  so  far  as  it  is  an  exposition  of  this  doctrine,  togeth- 
er with  the  unchangeable  verities  to  which  the  Apostles'  Creed 
bears  witness,  seem  to  me  the  irrefragable  basis  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church;  which,  on  this  basis, /)ro/e5^s  against  all  popery, 
whether  the  Roman  or  any  other  impure  spirit  of  the  age  ;  against 
human  statutes,  no  matter  of  what  kind.  Dr.  Schulz  reproaches 
me  for  speaking  of  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  cannot  but  be  astonished  that  this  truth,  so  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures,  nay,  lying  at  their  basis,  and  so  plainly 
written  upon  every  human  heart,  should  be  denied  by  any  man. 
He  wishes,  moreover,  that  the  terms  '"natural  reason"  and  "self- 
righteousness"  may  hereafter  not  appear  in  my  writings.  In  this 
respect  I  cannot  possibly  gratify  him.  These  terms  have  a  well- 
established  right  in  the  Evangelical  Church ;  the  conceptions 
which  they  express  are  closely  connected  with  its  fundamental 
principle  ;  they  are,  moreover,  firmly  founded  in  Biblical  Anthro- 
pology.* They  are  not  the  offshoot  of  a  "new  Evangelical" 
Theology,  but  of  an  old  Evangelical  faith.  It  is  a  mere  pretended 
"  enlightenment"  (which,  notwithstanding  it  may,  by  destroying, 
prepare  the  way  for  better  things,  is  yet  in  its  positive  elements  a 
source  of  darkness)  that  can  object  to  those  conceptions. 

I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Hase  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  has 
spoken  of  my  work  in  the  Jahrhilcher  filr  wissenschaftliche  Kri- 
tik ;  but  it  would  take  more  space  than  a  preface  will  allow  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  him  upon  the  points  in  Apologet- 
ics and  Dogmatics  on  which  he  touches  in  his  review.  I  can  onlv 
remark,  that  a  description  of  the  life  of  Christ  (although  it  must 
proceed  from  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  alone  can  afford 
a  living  intuition  of  it)  does  not  necessarily  demand  for  its  found- 
ation a  complete  and  well-defined  theory  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  one  of  the  excellences  of  such  a 

*  It  is  a  trick  of  Jesuitism  (wbicli  is  by  no  means  confined  to  one  form,  but  often  assames 
the  shape  of  the  fanaticism  of  reason  or  understanding)  to  protest  (in/o;v«)  against  the  ten- 
dencies of  tlie  journal  called  the  Evangdische  Kirchenzcitttng,  while,  hi  fact,  the  protest  is 
not  meant  to  bear  against  those  tendencies — not  against  antiijuated  dogmas — but  against 
the  unchangeable  fundamental  truths  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  truths  which  can  appeal-  to 
be  antiquated  dogmas  only  to  the  shallow  and  superficial  sjjirit  of  the  times  ;  a  spirit  as 
contracted  as  it  is  conceited.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  one-sided- 
ness,  the  exaggerations  and  multiform  sickliness  of  the  tendencies  referred  to  may  have 
contributed  to  produce  a  reaction.  We  say  this  sine  ira  cl  studio,  witli  a  full  sense  of  the 
sincere  and  earnest  zeal,  and  the  true  Christian  endeavours  and  results  of  those  tenden- 
cies which  find  an  organ  in  the  Kirckeitzeilung. 
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work,  that  various  doctrinal  tendencies  (if  supranaturalistic)  could 
be  satisfied  with  it.  It  must  deal  with  facts,  which  are  mor<' 
weighty  than  men's  conceptions,  changeful  as  they  are.  All  dog- 
matical theories  except  those  which  are  willing  to  do  violence  to 
history  must  agree  in  acknowledging  certain  facts.  What  I  have 
said  of  the  human  developement  of  the  life  of  Christ  harmonizes 
well  with  the  consequent  doctrine  of  a  status  exinanitionis ;  with- 
out this,  in  fact,  the  human  life  of  Christ  can  have  no  reality.  As 
to  my  views  of  the  Ascension,  I  must  adhere  to  them,  until  I  can 
be  convinced  that  without  them  the  full  import  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection can  be  asserted.  Nor  is  it  simply  strength  of  faith  that 
leads  me  to  these  results  ;  from  the  beginning  my  religious  lifo 
has  been  too  much  affected  by  the  culture  of  this  age  to  allow  me 
to  glory  in  such  a  faith — to  compare  myself  with  those  men  <jf 
child-like  simplicity,  those  heroes  whose  Divine  confidence  is  ex- 
alted above  all  doubt.*  I  have  adopted  them  from  consecutive 
reasoning  upon  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  is  no 
middle  ground  here ;  unless,  indeed,  in  order  to  avoid  admitting 
a  limit  to  all  explanation,  without,  at  the  same  time,  affirming  the 
opposite,  we  cover  up  the  difficulty  in  phrases  and  formulas. 

To  all  those  who  consider  the  Socratic  ignorance  as  folly,  and 
who  have  settled  beforehand  the  highest  questions  —  questions 
whose  right  answers  the  great  Melan'cthon  placed  among  the 
beatitudes  of  the  intuition  of  a  better  life — my  dogmatical  system 
must  appear  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  reviewer  of  my  work  in  the  Halle  Literaturzeitiing 
(Church-counsellor  Schwarz  of  Jena),  I  am  happy  to  recognize  a 
worthy  man,  who  can  acknowledge  with  congenial  spirit,  even 
amid  differences  of  opinion,  the  work  of  an  earnest  mind  and  of 
serious  study — a  phenomenon  every  day  becoming  rarer  in  this 
age  of  sellish  and  excited  party  spirit.  I  am  gratified,  though 
not  surprised,  to  find,  from  the  beautiful  notice  of  my  book  by  Dr. 
LiJcKE,  that  that  old  and  worthy  friend  agrees  with  me  in  all  es- 
sential points. 

To  find  ourselves  at  one  in  the  recognition  of  certain  truths 
with  men  whom  we  must  admire  and  honour  on  many  accounts, 
even  though  our  convictions,  on  important  subjects,  may  be  op- 
posed to  each  other,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  gratifying.     I  have 

*  Tnith  before  all  things  I  would  not  seem  to  be  what  I  am  not.  This  book,  which  couUl 
oiily  have  arisen  in  this  age  of  strife  and  discord,  is  itself  a  mirror  of  the  progress  of  my 
mind. 
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no  sympathy  with  that  narrowness  of  mind  which  refuses  to  do 
justice  to  the  advocate,  however  able,  of  opinions  which  we  our- 
selves must  reject.  That  is  an  unworthy  arrogance  which,  in  its 
zealous  defence  of  a  holy  cause  (a  cause  which,  above  all  others 
breathes  humility,  and  teaches  us  more  and  more  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  but  fragmentary),  deems  itself  authorized  to  look 
down  haughtily  upon  its  opponent,  however  superior  in  scientific 
ability ;  or  even  seeks  to  cover  the  weakness  of  its  own  argu- 
ments by  what  is  intended,  according  to  the  sickly  taste  of  the 
age,  to  pass  for  wit  and  humour. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  but  rejoice  to  find  that  my  treatment  of  the 
subject,  with  that  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  controversy,  has 
induced  Dr.  Sj-rauss  to  soften  down  his  mythical  theory  of  the 
life  of  Christ  in  various  points,  and  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
several  results  arrived  at  by  my  historical  inquiries.  In  his  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  this  I  recognize  a  candour  and  love  of  truth 
which  is  far  more  honourable  than  mere  intellectual  greatness. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  kindness  with  which 
he  has  spoken  of  me  personally.  A  certain  degree  of  harmony, 
then,  may  be  attained  by  the  application  of  those  fundamental 
principles  of  historical  criticism  which  all  sound  thinkers  must  ac- 
knowledge to  be  correct.  Yet  it  is  only  a  certain  degree ;  it  is 
easy  to  be  understood  how  the  harmony  thus  reached  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  wider  difflsrences  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
subject. 

The  chief  points  of  controversy  turn  upon  essential  differences 
of  religious  thought  and  feeling.  These  fundamental  differences 
are  clearly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Strauss  in  the  closing  dissertation  of 
his  third  edition,  and  in  his  essay  on  the  Permanent  and  the  Tran- 
sitory {das  Bleibende  und  Verg'dngliche)  in  Christianity.  They  are 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  opposing  views  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
world,  of  the  personality  of  spirit,  of  the  relation  between  the 
here  and  the  hereafter,  and  of  the  nature  of  sin.  The  contro- 
versy, to  our  mind,  does  not  lie  between  an  old  and  a  new  view 
of  Christianity,  but  between  Christianity  and  a  human  invention 
directly  opposed  to  it.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  struggle  between 
Christian  Theism  and  a  system  of  world-  and  self-deification. 
This  system  (by  a  relative  historical  necessity)  had  to  unfold  it- 
self in  theological  and  philosophical  rationalism,  in  order  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  power  of  Christian  truth  in  the  natural  prog- 
ress of  life  and  thought.     Symptoms  of  it  can  be  detected  in  the 
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sects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  many  of  the  manifestations  that 
preceded  the  Reformation  ;  and  it  would  have  broken  forth  at  an 
earlier  period,  had  not  the  Evangelical  enthusiasm  of  the  Refor- 
mation suppressed  it  for  a  time.  We  may  apply  here  the  words 
of  Melanctuon,  uttered,  with  his  deep  historical  insight,  in  a  con- 
nexion akin  to  this :  Dogmatum  semina,  quce  lo7ige  graviora  tumul- 
tus  aliquando  excitatura  fuerant,  nisi  LutJierus  exortus  esset  ac  stu- 
dia  hominum  alio  iraxisset  (Corpus  Reformator.,  torn,  i.,  f.  1083). 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  the  heart  of  any  man  ;  in  this  regard 
each  must  be  his  own  accuser.  A  man  that  knows  he  serves  a 
truth  above  the  range  of  the  human  mind  knows,  at  the  same 
time,  how  far  below  it  he  himself  stands,  and  how  high,  on  the 
other  hand,  others,  whose  individual  culture  modified  by  the  spirit 
of  the  age  may  have  laid  them  open  to  error,  may  in  heart  be 
raised  above  their  error.  Whoever  has  entered  into  the  struggles 
of  his  age  will  be  willing,  at  the  same  time  that  he  judges  himself, 
to  be  mild  in  his  judgments  of  others,  who,  although  they  may 
have  been  further  carried  away  by  those  same  struggles,  have 
preserved  a  seemly  and  becoming  moderation.  It  is  \he principle 
alone  that  is  in  question,  and  that  cannot  be  judged  too  strictly. 

I  conclude  with  the  golden  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  modern  times  in  testimony  of  the  truth,  and  in  opposition,  not 
only  to  the  vain  attempt  to  amalgamate  Christianity  with  the 
principle  of  modern  7?n'5-culture,  but  also  to  the  spirit  which  seeks 
to  reduce  all  minds  to  one  mode  of  doctrinal  conception — to  the 
stand-point  which  strives  to  make  the  piece-work  of  human  knowl- 
edge absolute.  •'  The  man  who  does  not  hold  Christ's  earthly 
life,  with  all  its  miracles,  to  be  as  properly  and  really  historical  as 
any  event  in  the  sphere  of  history,  and  who  does  not  receive  all 
points  of  the  Apostolic  Creed  with  the  fullest  conviction,  I  do  not 
conceive  to  be  a  Protestant  Christian.  And  as  for  that  Christian- 
ity which  is  such  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  modern  philoso- 
phers and  Pantheists,  without  a  personal  God,  without  immortal- 
ity, without  an  individuality  of  man,  without  historical  faith — it 
may  be  a  very  ingenious  and  subtle  philosophy,  but  it  is  no  Chris- 
tianity at  all.  Again  and  again  have  I  said  that  I  know  not  what 
to  do  with  a  metaphysical  Gou  ;  and  that  I  will  have  no  other  but 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  is  heart  to  heart.  Whoever  can  recon- 
cile the  metaphysical  God  with  the  God  of  the  Bible,  may  try  it, 
and  write  symbolical  books  to  suit  all  ages  ;  but  he  who  admits  the 
absolute  inexplicability  of  the  main  point,  which  can  only  be  ap- 
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proached  by  asymptotes,  will  never  grieve  at  the  impossibility  of 
possessing  any  system  of  religion."*  May  the  man  who,  with  rare 
world-historical  insight,  was  able  to  explain  the  signs  of  the  times, 
be  heard  of  many  ! 

Berlin,  May  G,  1839. 

*  Leben  Niehnhr's,  Tlil.  ii.,  344.    We  caunot  be  too  grateful  to  the  publishers  for  put- 
ting forth  this  treasure  of  sound  feeling  and  profound  truth. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE    FOURTH    EDITION. 


I  HAVE  sought,  in  this  iburtli  edition,  to  improve,  as  far  as  I 
could,  both  the  matter  and  form  of  the  work ;  but  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  said  in  former  pref- 
aces upon  my  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  I  have  thought  it 
best,  in  spite  of  a  desire  to  economize  space,  to  repubUsh  those 
prefaces ;  adding  here  and  there  a  remark  called  for  by  the  rela- 
tions of  the  times,  which  I  should  have  otherwise  put  into  a  separ- 
ate preface.  Although  I  would  willingly  have  buried  in  oblivion 
the  unpleasant  personal  allusions  (contained  in  the  second  pref- 
ace) to  a  man  whom  I  honour  and  esteem,  I  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  republish  it,  in  view  of  the  truths  which  it  contains, 
and  their  bearing  upon  the  times. 

And  now  let  my  book,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  enter  anew 
among  the  strifes  of  the  age  :  standing  in  the  midst  of  which,  1 
shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be  shaken  or  perplexed  by  the  "  rd  ev 
fieaoi  diJ,(poT^p(i)0£V  KTEtverai." 

A.  Neander. 

Berlin,  \id  August,  1815. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  IDEA  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRIST  IN  GENERAL. 

§  1.   The  Indifference  of  Criticism  rejected. 

IT  has  been  often  said  that,  in  order  to  true  inquiry,  we  must  take  noth- 
ing for  granted.*  Of  late  this  statement  has  been  reiterated  anew, 
with  special  reference  to  the  exposition  of  the  Ijife  of  Christ.  At  the 
outset  of  our  work  we  refuse  to  meet  such  a  demand.  To  comply  with 
it  is  impracticable  ;  the  very  attempt  contradicts  the  sacred  laws  of  our 
being.  We  cannot  entirely  free  ourselves  from  presuppositions,  which 
are  born  with  our  nature,  and  which  attach  to  the  fixed  course  of  jirog- 
ress  in  which  we  ourselves  are  involved.  They  control  our  conscious- 
ness, whether  we  will  or  no ;  and  the  supposed  freedom  from  them  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  else  but  the  exchange  of  one  set  for  another.  Some  of 
these  prepossessions,  springing  from  a  higher  necessity,  founded  in  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  derived  from  the  eternal  lawst  of  the 
Creator,  constitute  the  very  ground  and  support  of  our  nature.  From 
such  we  viust  not  free  ourselves. 

But  we  are  ever  in  peril  of  exchanging  these  legitimate  sovereigns 
of  our  spiritual  being,  against  which  nothing  but  arbitrary  will  can  re- 
bel, for  the  prepossessions  of  a  self-created  or  traditional  prejudice, 
which  have  no  other  than  an  arbitrary  origin,  and  which  rule  by  no 
better  title  than  usurpation.  But  for  this  peril,  the  way  of  the  science 
of  life  would  be  as  safe  as  the  way  of  life  itself.  Life  moves  on  in  the 
midst  of  such  diversified  and  ever-commingling  prepossessions,  espe- 
cially in  our  own  time,  which,  torn  by  contrarieties  (contrarieties,  how- 
ever, which  subserve  a  higher  wisdom  by  balancing  each  other),  forms 
the  period  of  transition  to  a  new  and  better  creation.  On  the  one  hand 
we  behold  efforts  to  bring  the  human  mind  again  into  bondage  to  tlic; 
host  of  arbitrary  prejudices  which  had  long  enough  enslaved  it ;  and, 

*  [Vo7-aussefZH7t^slosi^kcU  :  "freedom  from  presuppositions. "J 
t  Of  wliii'li,  says  Sophocles,  beautifully, 

irariip  liovni,  oviU  vtv  ^vara 
<Pvati  avcpiav  ctiktcv,  6vSc 
tidv  TtoTcXdOa  KaraKotnuaci 
lityai  iv  ToiiToii  Stdi 
oiii  YvpdnKCt. 
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on  the  other,  we  sec  a  justifiable  protest  against  these  prejudices  run- 
ning into  the  extreme  of  rejecting  even  those  holy  prepossessions  which 
ought  to  rule  our  spiritual  hcing,  and  which  alone  can  offer  it  true 
freedom. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  Science?  Must  she  dismiss  all  prepos- 
sessions, and  work  out  her  task  by  unassisted  thought  %  Far  from  it. 
From  nothing  nothing  comes;  the  Father  of  spirits  alone  is  a  Creator. 
Empty  indeed  is  that  enthusiasm  wliich  seeks  only  the  mere  sound  of 
truth — abstract,  formal  truth.*  This  absolute  abnegation  of  all  pre- 
possessions would  free  the  soul  from  those  holy  ties  by  which  alone  it 
can  connect  itself  with  its  source — the  source  of  all  truth — and  com- 
prehend it  by  means  of  its  revelations  in  humanity.  The  created  spirit 
cannot  deny  its  dependence  upon  God,  the  only  creative  Spirit ;  and 
it  is  its  obvious  destination  to  apprehend  the  revelation  of  God  in  crea- 
tion, in  nature,  and  in  history.  So,  the  work  of  science  can  only  be  to 
distinguish  the  prepossessions  which  an  inwai'd  necessity  constrains  us 
to  recognize,  from  such  as  are  jiurely  voluntary.  Indeed,  the  healthful- 
ness  of  our  spiritual  life  depends  upon  our  ridding  ourselves  of  the  latter, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  yielding  in  lowliness  and  singleness  of  heart  to 
the  former,  as  the  law  of  the  Creator,  as  the  means  by  which  light  from 
heaven  may  be  conveyed  to  our  minds.  All  that  the  intellect  has  to  do 
in  regard  to  these  last  is  to  demonstrate  their  necessity,  and  to  show 
that  our  being  contradicts  itself  in  rebelling  against  them. 

§  2.    The  Truth,  tliat  Christ  is  Goo-'hlhyi,  j^rcstipiwsed. 

What,  then,  is  the  special  presupposition  with  which  we  must  aji- 

proach  the  contemplation   of  the  Life  of  Christ?     It  is  one  on  which 

hangs  the  very  being  of  the  Chi-istian  as  such ;  the  existence  of  the 

Christian  Church,  and  the  nature  of  Christian  consciousness. t     It  is 

*  It  is  one  of  Pascal's  best  thoughts,  that  "  On  se  fait  une  idole  de  la  v6rit6  ni^'iue  :  car 
la  v^rite  hors  do  la  charit6  n'cst  pasDieu ;  c'est  son  image,  et  une  idole,  qu'il  ne  faut  point 
aimer,  ni  adorer,  et  encore  moins  fautil  aimer  ou  adorer  son  contraire,  qui  est  le  nien- 
songe." 

+  It  was  one  of  the  epoch-making  indications  of  Scht.eif.rmacher's  influence  upon  theol- 
ogy that  he  succeeded  in  stamping  this  phrase  (Christian  consciousness)  as  cun-ent,  witii 
the  meaning  that  he  assigned  to  it,  in  an  age  which  (although  some  men,  blind  to  the  les- 
sons of  history,  look  back  upon  it  longingly  as  the  golden  age  of  our  nation)  was  guided 
only  by  the  naked  understanding,  and  destitute  at  once  of  faith  and  of  true  historical  insidit. 
He  used  it  to  denote  Christianity  as  an  undeniable,  solfrevealing  power,  entering  into  the 
life  of  humanity;  an  immediate,  internal  power  in  the  spiritual  world,  from  which  went 
forth,  and  is  ever  going  forth,  the  regeneration  of  the  life  of  man,  and  which  produces  phe- 
nomena which  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way.  This  phrase,  and  the  thought  which  it 
expresses,  are  able  to  maintain  their  gi'ound  against  tiiat  fonwalism  of  thought  which  is  so 
hostile  to  every  thing  immeduilc,  and  wishes  to  substitute  empty  abstractions  for  the  living 
powers  that  move  the  human  race,  as  well  as  against  that  low  and  mean  view  of  the  worlil 
(impertinently  obtrasive  as  it  has  been  of  late)  which  owns  no  power  above  those  which 
build  rail-ways  and  set  steam-engines  agoing.  As  the  intuitive  consciousness  of  God  in- 
dicates to  the  human  mind  the  existence,  the  omnipresent  power,  and  the  self-revelation  of 
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(me  at  whose  touch  of  power  the  dry  bones  of  the  okl  world  sprung  up 
in  all  the  vigour  of  a  new  creation.  It  gave  birth  to  all  that  culture  (the 
modern  as  distinguished  from  the  ancient)  from  which  the  Gei'manic 
nations  received  their  peculiar  intellectual  life,  and  from  which  the 
emancipation  of  the  mind,  grown  too  strong  for  its  bonds,  was  devel- 
oped in  the  Reformation.  It  is  the  very  root  and  ground  of  our  mod- 
ern civilization ;  and  the  latter,  even  in  its  attem^^ts  to  separate  from 
this  root,  must  rest  upoji  it  :  indeed,  should  such  attempts  succeed,  it 
must  dissolve  into  its  original  elements,  and  assume  an  entirely  new 
form.  It  is,  in  a  word,  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  in 
(I,  sense  which  cannot  he  predicated  of  any  human  hcing, — the  perfect 
image  of  the  personal  God  in  the  form  of  that  humanity  that  was  es- 
tranged from  him ;  that  in  him  the  source  of  the  Divine  life  itself  in 
humanity  appeai'ed  ;  that  by  him  the  idea  of  humanity  was  realized. 

§  3.  This  presupposed  Truth  and  the  Historical  Accounts  mutualhj  con- 
firm and  illustrate  each  other. 
But  as  man's  higher  nature  can  only  reach  its  true  destiny  in  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  from  which  the  great  First  Truth  just  mentioned  is 
inseparable,  it  is  necessary  that  this  first  truth  should  be  shown  to  be 
essential  also  to  the  general  consciousness  of  man.  That  it  is  so  can 
be  proved  from  its  harmony  with  the  universal  and  essential  prepos- 
sessions of  human  nature  ;  but  the  exhibition  of  this  pi'oof  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  department  of  Apologetics.  It  is  shown  to  be  a  neces- 
sary and  not  a  voluntary  prepossession  ;  first,  because  it  satisfies  a  fun- 
damental want  of  human  nature,  a  want  created  by  history,  and  fore- 
shadowing its  own  fulfilment ;  and,  secondly,  because  this  view  ot 
(/hrist's  person  arose  from  the  direct  impression  which  his  appearance 
among  men  made  upon  the  eye-witnesses,  and,  through  them,  upon  the 
whole  human  race.  This  image  of  Christ,  which  has  always  propa- 
gated itself  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  Church,  originated  in, 
and  ever  points  back  to,  the  revelation  of  Christ  himself,  without  which, 
indeed,  it  could  never  have  arisen.  As  man's  limited  intellect  could 
never,  without  the  aid  of  revelation,  have  originated  the  idea  of  God, 
so  the  image  of  Chuist,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  could  never  have 
sprung  from  the  consciousness  of  sinful  humanity,  but  must  be  regard- 
ed as  the  reflection  of  the  actual  life  of  such  a  Christ.  It  is  Christ's 
self-revelation,  made,  through  all  generations,  in  the  fragments  of  his 
history  that  remain,  and  in  the  workings  of  his  Sjiirit  which  inspires 

n  personal  Deity,  so  floes  this  "  Christiati  consciousness"  testify  tliat  Clirist  liveJ,  and  that 
lie  continues,  by  his  Spirit,  to  operate  upon  mankind.  The  works  of  creation  only  reveal 
God  to  him  who  already  has  a  consciousness  of  the  Divine  existence  ;  for  ho  who  has  nut 
God  within  can  find  him  nowhere.  So  it  is  only  he  who  has  a  "  Christian  consciousness' 
that  can  recognize  Ciiiu.«t  in  the  fragments  of  tradition  and  the  manifestations  of  history, 
or  that  can  comprehend  the  historj-  of  Chuist  and  his  Church. 
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these  fragments,  and  enables  us  to  recognize  in  them  one  complete 
whole.*  It  is  a  stream  of  the  Divine  Life  which  has  spread  abroad 
through  all  ages  since  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church.  And 
the  peculiar  mark  of  this  JJir'me  Life  is  precisely  this,  that  it  is  ground- 
ed in  a  consciousness  of  absolute  dependence  upon  Christ;  that  it  is 
nothing  else  but  a  constant  renewing  after  the  image  of  Christ.  But 
as  we  often  find  this  stream  darkened  and  troubled,  we  are  necessarily 
led  back  to  Him,  the  well-spring  from  whom  the  full-flowing  fountain 
of  Divine  Life  gushes  forth  in  all  its  purity;  the  Son  of  God,  and  tho 
Redeemer  of  men.  He  who  could  with  Divine  confidence  present 
himself  as  such  to  mankind,  and  call  all  men  to  come  unto  him  to  satis- 
fy the  cravings  of  their  higher  nature,  must  have  had  within  himself 
the  authority  of  an  infallible  consciousness. 

Now  if  we  can  show  that  the  Life  of  Christ,  without  the  aid  of  the 
First  Truth  which  forms  the  ground  of  our  conception  of  it,  must  be 
unintelligible,  while,  on  the  contrary,  with  its  assistance,  we  can  frame 
the  Life  into  a  harmonious  whole,  then  its  claims  will  be  established 
even  in  the  exposition  of  the  Life  itself  t     Nay,  the  idea  of  Christ 

*  Strauss,  in  liis  "  Leben  Jesu"  (part  ii.,  p.  719),  has  drawn  a  just  distinction  between 
the  ahslract  idea  of  human  perfection  which  is  involved  in  our  consciousness  of  siufuhiess, 
and  seems  inseparable  from  our  natural  tendency  to  the  idea  of  GoD,  and  the  "actual  (con- 
crete) working  out  of  the  picture,  with  the  traits  of  individual  reality."  In  relation  to  this 
last  he  says,  "  Such  a  faultless  picture  could  not  be  exhibited  by  a  sinful  man  in  a  sinful 
age;  but,"  adds  he,  "such  an  age,  itself  not  free  from  these  defects,  would  not  be  conscious 
of  them  ;  and  if  the  picture  is  only  sketched,  and  stands  in  need  of  much  illustration,  it  may, 
even  in  a  later  and  more  clear-sighted  age,  willing  to  afford  favorable  illustrations,  be  re 
garded  as  faultless."  In  opposition  to  this,  we  have  to  say  that  the  picture  of  the  Life  of 
Christ  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  does  not  exhibit  the  spirit  of  that  age,  but  a  far 
higher  Spirit,  which,  manifesting  itself  in  the  lineaments  of  the  picture,  exerted  a  regci!- 
erating  influence  not  only  in  that  age,  but  on  all  succeeding  generations.  The  image  of  hu- 
man perfection,  concretely  presented  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  stands  in  manifold  contradiction 
to  the  tendencies  of  humanity  in  that  period  ;  no  one  of  them,  no  combination  of  them,  dead, 
a.s  they  were,  could  account  for  it.  Whence,  then,  in  that  impure  age,  came  such  a  pic- 
ture (a  picture  which  the  age  itself  could  not  completely  understand,  of  which  the  age  could 
only  now  and  then  seize  a  congenial  ti-ait  to  make  a  caricature  of),  the  contemplating  of 
which  raised  the  human  race  of  that  and  following  ages  to  a  new  developement  of  spiritual 
life  ?  Thestudy  of  this  picture  has  given  a  new  view  of  the  destiny  of  humanity ;  a  new  con- 
ception of  what  the  ideal  of  human  virtue  should  be,  and  a  new  theoi-y  of  morals :  all  which 
vanish,  however,  when  we  withdraw  our  gaze  from  its  lineaments.  The  spirit  of  ethics, 
which  had  taken  to  itself  only  certain  features  of  the  picture  broken  from  their  connexion 
with  the  whole,  and  was  corrupted  by  foreign  elements  that  had  bound  themselves  up  with 
the  Christian  consciousness,  was  purified  again  in  contemj)lating  the  unmutilated  historical 
Prototype  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  And  whenever  the  spirit  of  the  age  cuts  itself 
loose,  either  in  the  popular  turn  of  thought  or  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  from  this  his- 
torical relation,  it  estranges  itself  also  from  the  ethics  of  Christianity,  and  sets  up  a  new 
and  different  ideal  of  perfection  from  that  which  the  revelation  of  Christ  has  grounded  in 
the  consciousness  of  man. 

So  much  for  what  Strauss,  1.  c,  and  Baur  (Gnosis,  p.  655),  have  said  against  Schleier- 
macher. 

t  TiiJ  v-oQiatti  -Koiov^avoi  ovk  apxui,  aWa  np  ocri  vTToOecrcii,  o(or  i-i6daeii  tc  koI  ipixdi,  as  Plato 
says,  in  a  different  connexion,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Republic. 
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which  has  come  down  to  us  through  Christian  consciousness  (the  chief 
element  of  which  is  the  impress  which  He  himself  left  upon  the  souls 
of  the  Apostles)  will,  by  comparison  with  the  living  manifestation  (i.  e., 
of  Christ  in  his  life),  be  more  and  more  distinctly  defined  and  devel- 
oped in  its  separate  features,  and  more  and  more  freed  from  foreign 
elements. 

So  it  is  in  considering  the  life  of  any  man  who  has  materially  and 
beneficially  affected  the  progress  of  the  I'ace,  especially  if  the  results 
of  his  labours  have  touched  upon  our  own  interests.  We  form  in  ad- 
vance some  idea  of  such  a  man,  and  are  not  disposed,  from  any  doubt- 
ful acts  of  his  that  may  be  laid  before  us,  to  change  our  preconceived 
notion  for  an  opposite  one.  But  while  this  preconceived  idea  may  be 
our  guide  in  studying  the  life  of  such  a  man,  the  study  itself  will  con- 
tribute to  enlarge  and  rectify  the  individual  lineaments  of  the  picture. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  one  important  difference.  In  all  other 
men  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the  phenomenal.  While 
in  many  of  their  traits  we  may  discern  the  Divine  principle  which 
forms  their  individuality,  the  archetype  of  their  manifestation  in  time, 
in  others  we  see  opposing  elements,  which  go  to  make  a  mere  cai'ica- 
tui'e  of  that  principle.  We  can  obtain  no  clear  view  of  the  aim  of  the 
life  of  such  men,  unless  we  can  seize  upon  the  higher  element  which 
forms  the  individual  character;  just  as  an  artist  might  depict  accurately 
a  man's  organic  features,  and,  for  want  of  the  peculiar  intellectual  ex- 
pression, fail  completely  in  giving  the  entire  living  physiognomy.  But 
without  a  conception  of  the  living  whole  we  could  not  detect  the  sep- 
arate features  which  mar  the  harmony  of  the  picture.  On  the  other 
side,  again,  if  we  contemplate  the  whole  apart  from  the  individual 
features,  we  shall  only  form  an  arbitrary  ideal,  not  at  all  corresponding 
to  the  reality. 

In  Christ,  however,  the  ideal  and  the  phenomenal  never  contradict 
each  other.  All  depends  upon  our  viewing  rightly  together  the  separate 
features  in  their  connexion  with  the  higher  unity  of  the  whole.  We 
frcsuppose  this  view  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  a  just  conception  of  the 
parts,  and  to  avoid  regarding  any  necessary  feature  in  the  light  of  a 
caricature.  This  can  the  more  easily  be  done,  as  the  phenomena 
which  we  are  here  to  contemplate  stand  alone,  and  can  be  compared 
with  no  other.  And  as,  even  in  studying  the  life  of  an  eminent  man, 
we  must  commune  with  his  spirit  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  view 
tif  his  being,  so  we  must  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
whom  we  acknowledge  and  adore  as  exalted  above  us,  that  He  him- 
self may  show  us  his  Divine  image  in  the  mirror  of  his  Life,  and  teach 
us  how  to  distinguish  all  prejudices  of  our  own  creatiu'r  from  the  nec- 
essary laws  of  our  being. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SOURCES  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRIST. 

§  4.    Traditional  Origin  of  the  Synoptical  Gosjiels. 

IN  using  the  authorities,  I  shall  follow  the  general  I'ules  of  historical 
criticism,  and  seek  the  truth  by  comparing  the  individual  accounts 
with  themselves  and  with  each  other.  A  correct  judgment  of  the  nature 
of  the  authorities  may  be  derived  from  thus  examining  them  in  detail. 
The  settled  result  of  my  investigations  on  this  subject  maybe  stated 
as  follows :  The  historical  remains,  as  well  as  the  natui'e  of  the  case, . 
show  that  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  history  did  not  originate  in  any 
design  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the  life  and  public  ministry  of 
Christ  as  a  whole,  but  rather  grew  out  of  a  series  of  traditional  ac- 
counts of  separate  scenes  in  his  history.  These  accounts  were  partly 
transmitted  by  word  of  mouth,  and  partly  laid  down  in  written  memoirs. 
The  commission  of  the  whole  to  writing  naturally  soon  followed  the 
spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Greeks,  a  people  inuch  accustomed 
to  writing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul  made  use  of  written 
memoirs  of  the  life  of  Christ.*  The  objections  of  Weisse  against  this 
view  are  of  no  importance.  Our  first  three  Gospels  resulted  from  the 
compilation  of  such  separate  materials,  as  Luke  himself  states  in  his 
introduction.!  Matthew's  Gospel,  in  its  present  form,  was  not  the  pro- 
duction of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  but  was  founded  on  an  ac- 
count written  by  him  in  the  Hebrew  language,  chiefly  (but  not  wholly) 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  a  collective  form. 

§  5.  Genuineness  of  John's  Gospel. 
John's  Gospel,  which  contains  the  only  consecutive  account  of  the  la- 
bours of  Christ,  arose  in  a  very  different  way.  It  could  have  emanated 
fi'om  none  other  than  that  "  beloved  disciple"  upon  whose  soul  the  image 
of  the  Saviour  had  left  its  deepest  impress.  So  far  from  this  Gospel's  hav- 
ing been  written  by  a  man  of  the  second  century  (as  some  assert),  we  can- 
not even  imagine  a  man  existing  in  that  century  so  little  affected  by  the 
contrarieties  of  his  times  and  so  far  exalted  above  them.  Could  an  age 
involved  in  perpetual  contradictions,  an  age  of  religious  materialism, 
anthropomorphism,  and  one-sided  intellectualism,  have  given  birth  to  a 
production  like  this,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  none  of  these  deformities? 

"  See  my  Aposiol.  Geschickic,  3d  edit.,  p.  131.  t  Luke,  i.,  I,  2. 
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How  mighty  must  the  man  have  been  who,  in  that  age,  could  produce 
from  his  own  mind  such  an  image  of  Christ  as  this?  And  this  man, 
too,  in  a  period  almost  destitute  of  eminent  minds,  remained  in  total 
obscurity  !  Was  it  necessary  for  the  master-spirit,  who  felt  in  himself 
the  capacity  and  the  calling  to  accomplish  the  greatest  achievement  of 
his  day,  to  resort  to  a  pitiful  trick  to  smuggle  his  ideas  into  circula- 
tion? 

And  then,  too,  while  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  say  of  the  three  other 
Gospels  that  they  were  compiled  from  undesigned  fables,  we  are  told 
that  such  a  Gospel  as  this  of  John  was  the  work  of  sheer  invention, 
as  lately  Dr.  Baur  has  confessed,  with  praiseworthy  candour.  Strange 
that  a  man,  anxious  for  the  credit  of  his  inventions,  should,  in  the 
chronology  and  topography  of  his  Life  of  Christ,  give  the  lie  to  the 
Church  traditions  of  his  time,  instead  of  chiming  in  with  them  ;  stran- 
ger still,  that,  in  spite  of  his  bold  contradiction  of  the  opinions  of  his 
age  in  regard  to  the  history,  his  fraud  should  be  successful !  In  short, 
the  more  openly  this  criticism  declares  itself  against  the  Gospel  of 
John,  the  more  palpably  does  it  manifest  its  own  wilful  disregard  of 
history. 

§  6.  Results  of  Criticisin. 

A  comparison  of  the  representation  of  Christ  derived  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Apostolic  Church,  with  that  which  the  direct  and  person- 
al knowledge  of  the  beloved  disciple  affords  to  us,  will  not  only  aid  our 
general  conception  of  his  image  as  a  whole,  but  will  also  prove  the 
identity  of  these  two  representations  with  each  other,  from  their  agree- 
ment as  well  in  the  separate  features  as  in  the  general  picture. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  the  purify- 
ing process  of  Protestant  theology  in  Germany  has  conferred  upon 
faitii  as  well  as  science,  that  the  old,  mechanical  view  of  Inspiration 
has  been  so  generally  abandoned.  That  doctrine,  and  the  forced  har- 
monics to  which  it  led,  demanded  a  clerk-like  accuracy  in  the  evangel- 
ical accounts,  and  could  not  admit  even  the  slightest  contradictions  in 
them ;  but  we  are  now  no  more  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  subtil- 
ties  against  which  our  sense  of  truth  rebels.  In  studying  the  historical 
connexion  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  actions  by  the  application  of  an  un- 
fettered criticism,  we  reach  a  deeper  sense  in  many  of  his  sayings  than 
the  bonds  of  the  old  dogmatism  would  have  allowed.  The  inquiring 
reason  need  no  longer  find  its  free  sense  of  truth  opposed  to  faith ; 
nor  is  reason  bound  to  subjugate  herself,  not  to  faith,  but  to  arbitrary 
dogmas  and  artificial  hypotheses.  The  chasms  in  the  Gospel  history 
were  unavoidable  in  the  transmission  of  Divine  truth  through  such 
lowly  human  means.  Tlie  precious  treasure  has  come  to  us  in  earth- 
en vessels.     But  this  only  alVords  room  fur  the  exercise  of  our  faith — 
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-.1  faith  whose  root  is  to  be  found,  not  in  science,  not  in  demonstration, 
but  in  the  humble  and  self-denying  submission  of  our  spirits.  Our  sci- 
entific views  may  be  defective  in  many  points ;  our  knowledge  itself 
may  be  but  fragmentary ;  but  our  religious  interests  will  find  all  that 
is  necessary  to  attach  them  to  Curist  as  the  ground  of  salvation  and 
the  archetype  of  holiness. 
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BOOK  I. 

THE  BIRTH  AND  CHILDHOOD  OF  JESUS.* 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

§  7.  Scantiness  of  our  Information  in  regard  to  this  Period  of  Christ's 
Life. — Nothing  further  really  essential  to  the  Interests  of  Religion. 

IX  writing  the  life  of  any  eminent  man,  we  should  not  be  likely  to 
begin  with  a  period  when  his  character  was  fully  developed  and  his 
world-historical  importance  recognized.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
study  the  growth  of  his  being — seek  for  the  bud  which  concealed  the 
seed,  and  the  powers  that  conspired  to  unfold  it. 

We  cannot  fail  to  have  the  same  desire  in  studying  that  Life  which 
far  transcends  every  other,  both  in  its  own  intrinsic  excellence  and  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  human  race ;  but  we  are  kept  with- 
in very  narrow  limits  on  this  point  by  the  paucity  of  our  materials,  con- 
sisting, as  they  do,  of  fragmentary  accounts,  whose  literal  accuracy  wo 
have  no  right  to  presuppose.  To  exhibit  these  featm'es  in  the  life  of 
Christ  did  not  belong  to  the  Apostolic  mission,  which  was  designed  to 
meet  religious  rather  than  scientific  wants ;  to  relate  the  mighty  acts 
of  Christ,  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  to  the  time  of  his  ascension, 
rather  than  to  show  how,  and  under  what  conditions,  his  inner  nature 
gradually  manifested  itself.  It  belongs  to  science  to  give  a  jiraginatico- 
genetical  dcvelopoment  of  the  history;  reW^ous faitJi  occupies  itself 
only  with  the  immediate  facts  themselves.  We  cannot  expect  this 
])art  of  the  history  to  give  so  accurate  a  detail  as  that  which  treats  of 
Christ's  public  ministry  and  his  redemptive  acts ;  nor  do  the  wants  of 
faith  reipiire  it. 

§  8.  Funda  mentally  oj)posite  Modes  of  apprehending  the  Accounts. 

The  problems  offered  to  scientific  inquiry  at  this  point  are,  first,  to 
distinguish  the  objective  reality  of  the  events  from  the  suhjective  form  in 
which  they  are  apprehended  in  the  accounts;  and,  secondly,  to  fill  up, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  chasms  which  necessarily  arise  in  the  history  from 

*  I  do  not  cuter  into  the  minute  researches  wliicli  are  necessary  tii  fix  the  exact  date  of 
Chriat's  birth. 
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itte  being  composed  of  detached  narratives.  These  problems  nearly  in- 
volve each  other ;  for  wo  must  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  events  them- 
selves, before  we  can  solve  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  connecting  them 
together.  Of  these,  various  views  may  be  taken,  different  in  themselves, 
yet  each  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  religion. 

But  this  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  different  views  which  maybe  taken 
of  the  subject.  The  attempt  might  be  made,  for  instance,  to  explain 
the  life  of  Christ  just  as  that  of  any  eminent  man,  on  the  natural  prin- 
ciples of  human  dcvelopement ;  rejecting,  of  course,  the  first  truth  of 
Christian  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  our  Saviour.  This 
theory,  denying  the  supernatural  element  of  Christianity,  necessarily 
leads  its  advocates  to  consider  every  thing  in  the  Gospel  accounts 
which  contradicts  it  as  simply  mytliical.  Thus,  even  in  what  may  be 
called  the  ante-historical  part  of  our  work,  we  find  arrayed  against  us 
those  views  which  always  reject  the  supernatural  in  the  events  of  the 
life  of  Christ;  although  this  is  a  dispute  which  cannot  be  settled  em- 
pirically by  inquiries  into  the  separate  accounts ;  fur  this  very  distinc- 
tion of  historical  and  non-historical  presupposes  a  final  decision  be- 
tween these  opposing  views  made  elsewhere.  Thus,  the  Deistic  and 
Pantheistic  theories,  which,  although  they  arise  from  directly  opposite 
modes  of  thought,  agree  perfectly  in  opposing  supernaturalism,  must 
deny,  in  the  outset,  what  the  supernatural-theistic  views  hold  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  idea  of  a  genuine  world-redeeming  Christ. 

We  must,  then,  in  order  to  bring  the  individual  features  into  harmu 
ny  with  our  portraiture  of  Christ,  form  the  latter  definitely  from  a  view 
of  his  whole  life,  and  of  the  organism  of  that  Christian  consciousness 
which  grows  out  of  his  impress  left  upon  humanity,  and  manifests  his 
perpetual  revelation.  In  relation  to  the  individual  features  of  the  his- 
tory, it  only  remains  to  prove,  by  naked  historical  inquiry,  that  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground,  apart  from  the  general  prejudices  of  rationalism, 
to  deny  their  historical  basis  ;  and  to  show  that  the  origin  of  the  ac- 
counts themselves  cannot  be  explained  without  the  actual  occurrence 
of  the  events  which  they  describe  on  the  very  ground  where  they  arose. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  MIRACULOUS  COiNXErTION. 

§  9.   The  Miraculous  Conception  demanded  k  priori,  and  confirmed 
a  posteriori. 

IF,  then,  we  conceive  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  have  been  a  super- 
natural communication  of  the  Divine  nature  for  the  moral  renewal  of 
man,  a  new  beginning  in  the  chain  of  human  progress ;  in  one  word,  if 
we  conceive  it  as  a  miracle,  this  conception  itself,  apart  from  any  his- 
torical accounts,  would  lead  us  to  form  some  notion  of  the  beginning 
of  his  human  life  that  would  harmonize  with  it. 

It  is  true,  this  human  life  of  Christ  took  its  aj^pointed  place  in  the 
course  of  historical  events — nay,  all  history  was  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  its  incoq)oration  ;  yet  it  entered  into  history,  not  as  part  of  its 
offspring,  but  as  a  higher  element.  Whatever  has  its  oiigin  in  the 
natural  course  of  humanity  must  bear  the  stamp  of  humanity ;  must 
share  in  the  sinfulness  which  stains  it,  and  take  part  in  the  strifes  which 
distract  it.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  second  Adam,  the 
Divine  progenitor  of  a  new  and  heavenly  race,  could  derive  his  origin 
from  the  first  Adam  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  could  repre- 
sent the  type  of  the  species,  the  people,  or  the  family  from  which  he 
spi'ung,  as  do  the  common  children  of  men.  We  must  conceive  him, 
not  as  an  individual  representative  of  the  type  which  descended  from 
our  first  parents,  but  as  the  creative  origin  of  a  new  type.  And  so  our 
own  idea  of  Christ  compels  us  to  admit  that  two  factors,  the  one  natu- 
ral, the  other  supernatural,  wore  coefKcicnt  in  his  entrance  into  human 
life  ;  and  this,  too,  although  we  may  be  unable,  a  priori,  to  state  how 
that  entrance  was  accomplished. 

But  at  this  point  the  historical  accounts  come  to  our  aid,by  testifyinn 
that  what  our  theory  of  the  case  requires  did,  in  fact,  occur.  The  es- 
sential part  of  the  history  is  found  precisely  in  those  features  in  which 
the  idea  and  the  reality  harmonize ;  and  we  must  not  only  hold  fast 
tliese  essential  facts  which  are  so  important  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
but  carefully  distinguish  them  from  unimportant  and  accidental  parts, 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  involved  in  obscurity  or  contradiction. 

§  10.  Mythical  View  of  the  Miraculous  Conception. — No  trace  of  itin  the 

Narrative. — No  such  Mi/thus  could  have  originated  among  the  Jews. 

The  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  stating  that  the  birtli 

of  Christ  was  the  result  of  a  direct  creative  act  of  Uod,  and  not  of  the 

ordinary  laws  of  human  generation.     They  who  deny  this  must  make 
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one  of  two  assumptions ;  either  tliat  all  the  accounts  arc  absolute 
fables,  or  that  some  actual  fact  was  the  ground-work  of  the  fabulous 
conception. 

Those  who  adopt  the  former  view  tell  us  that,  after  Christ  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  great  acts,  men,  struck  with  his  extraoi'di- 
iiary  character,  formed  a  theory  of  his  birth  to  correspond  with  it. 
But  this  assumption  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  simple  and  pro- 
saic style  in  which  Matthew  tells  the  story  of  Joseph's  perplexity  at 
finding  Mary  pregnant  before  her  time  ;*  and  the  supposition  that  this 
prosaic  narrative  was  the  offspring  of  some  previous  mythical  descrip- 
tion, is  out  of  all  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  primitive  Christian 
times.  As  for  the  second  assumption,  those  who  adopt  it  can  assign  no 
possible  fact  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  account,  but  one  of  so  base  a 
nature  as  utterly  to  shock  every  religious  feeling,  and  every  just  notion 
of  the  overruling  Providence  of  God.  Had  such  an  occurrence  ever 
been  deemed  possible,  the  fanatical  enemies  of  Christ  would  very  soon 
have  made  use  of  it.f  Both  these  assumptions  failing,  nothing  remains 
but  to  admit  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  a  phenomenon  out  of  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature.^ 

Nor  would  such  a  mythus  have  been  consistent  with  Jewish  modes 
of  thought.  The  Hindoo  mind  might  have  originated  a  fable  of  this 
character,  though  in  a  different  form  from  that  in  which  the  account 
of  the  Evangelists  is  given  ;  but  the  Jewish  had  totally  different  ten- 
dencies. Such  a  fable  as  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  from  a  virgin  could 
have  arisen  any  where  else  easier  than  among  the  Jews  ;  their  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Unity,  which  placed  an  impassable  gulf  between  God 
and  the  world ;  their  high  regard  for  the  marriage  relation,  which  led 
them  to  abhor  unwcddcd  life ;  and,  above  all,  their  full  persuasion 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  an  ordinary  man,  undistinguished  by  any 
thing  supernatural,  and  not  to  be  endowed  with  Divine  power  before 
the  time  of  his  solemn  consecration  to  the  INIessiahship,  all  conspired  to 

"  We  canuot  believe,  notwitlistaiitliiiiLr  what  Slrmi?./.  says  on  tliis  point  in  his  3(1  edition 
that  a  fable  could  ong:inaUi/  be  presented  in  so  prosaic  a  garb  as  that  of  Matthew.  Cases 
are  not  vvantinsr,  however,  in  which  the  substance  of  a  mythus,  after  it  had  come  to  be  re- 
ceived as  histoiy,  has  been  given  out  in  a  prosaic  form. 

t  They  would  have  done  so  before  Jewish  malevolence  employed  the  history  of  the 
miraculous  conception  to  invent  the  fable  which  Celsus  first  made  use  of. — Orig.,  i..  .32. 
Had  any  such  legends  been  in  circulation  before,  we  should  find  some  trace  of  them  in  the 
Evangelists,  who  do  not  conceal  the  accusations  that  were  made  against  Christ. 

X  Schleiermacher,  whose  reverence  for  sacred  things  forbade  him  to  adopt  the  latter  of 
these  two  suppositious,  while  his  conscientious  love  of  truth  compelled  him  to  admit  the  reality 
of  the  history,  says,  in  comparing  the  statements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  {Critical  Inquiries, 
p.  47),  "  We  may  well  leave  the  statement  of  Matthew  in  the  judicious  indefiniteness  in 
which  it  is  expressed  ;  while  the  ti-aditional  basis  of  tlie  poetical  announcement  in  Luke  re- 
bukes those  impious  explanations  which  soil  the  veil  they  cannot  lift."  But,  in  sober  truth, 
no  one  can  admit  the  veracity  of  the  historj',  and,  at  the  same  time,  deny  the  miracnlou.s 
conception,  without  falling  into  the  very  conclusion  which  Schleiennacher  rejects  with  such 
pious  Indignation. 
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render  such  an  invention  impossible  among  them.  The  accounts  of 
Isaac,  Samson,  and  Samuel  cannot  be  quoted  as  in  point ;  these  cases 
rather  illustrate  the  Hebrew  notion  of  the  blessing  of  fruitfulness ;  and 
in  them  all  the  Divine  power  was  shown,  not  in  excluding  the  male,  but 
in  rendering  the  long-barren  female  fruitful,  contrary  to  all  human  ex- 
pectation. The  conception  of  Christ  would  have  been  analogous  to 
these,  had  Mary,  after  long  barrenness,  borne  a  son,  or  had  Joseph 
been  too  old  to  expect  offspring  at  the  time.* 

It  was  on  this  very  account,  viz.,  because  the  miraculous  conception 
was  foreign  to  the  prevailing  Jewish  modes  of  thought,t  that  one  sect 
of  the  Ebionites,  who  could  not  free  themselves  from  their  old  preju- 
dices, refused  to  admit  the  doctrine  ;  and  the  section  which  contains 
the  account  is  excluded  from  the  Ebionitish  recension  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  arose  from  the  same  source  as  our  Matthew.  As 
for  the  single  obscure  passage  in  Isa.,  vii.,  it  could  hardly  have  given 

*  E.  g.,  in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  James,  cli.  ix.,  it  is  stated,  that  when  the  i»ricst 
was  ahout  to  give  Mary  as  a  wife  to  the  aged  Joseph,  the  latter  said,  "  I  liavc  sons  ami 
ain  old,  while  she  is  yet  young  ;  shall  I  not  then  hecome  a  mockery  for  the  sons  of  Israel  ?" 

t  Professor  Wcisse,  in  his  work,  "Die  Evangelische  Geschichte"  (The  Gospel  History, 
critically  and  philosophically  treated,  Leii)S.,  1838),  admits  that  the  Jews  could  not  have  in- 
vented this  viytlms,  but  ascribes  to  it  a  heathen  origin.  How,  in  view  of  the  relations  that 
subsisted  between  early  Christianity  and  heathenism,  the  pagan  mythus  of  the  sons  of  the  gods 
could  so  soon  have  been  transformed  Into  a  Christian  one  ;  and  how  the  latter  could  have 
found  its  way  into  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  miquestionably  had  a  Jewish-Christian 
(irii.'in,  are  among  the  incomprehensibilities  which  abound  in  Prof  W.'s  very  intelligible 
work.  Ho  says,  p.  178,  that  "  as  Paul  found  himself  involuntarily  compelled,  in  addressing 
the  Athenians,  to  (juote  Greek  poetiy  [For  ice  arc  also  his  offsprings,  Acts,  xvii.,  28),  so  it 
is  possible  that  the  apostles  to  the  heathen  wore  led  to  adopt  the  pagan  mythus  of  the  sons 
of  the  gods,  in  order  to  make  known  to  them  the  tnith,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  in  a 
form  suited  to  their  way  of  thinking,  and  that  their  figurative  language,  literally  understiwd, 
formed  the  starting-point  for  such  a  mythis."  Things  vei-y  heterogeneous  are  thrown  to- 
gether in  this  passage.  What  religious  scruples  need  have  hindered  Paul  from  alluding  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  human  race,  which  the  Athenians  tliemselves 
h.id  expressed,  and  to  the  vague  idea  which  they  entertained  of  an  unknown  God  .'  Nor 
was  such  an  allusion  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  How  could  a  man,  imbued  with  Jewish 
feelings  in  regard  to  the  heathen  mythology  (feelings  which  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
would  by  no  means  weaken),  compare  the  birth  of  the  Holy  One — of  the  Messiah — with 
th(jse  pagan  fables,  whose  impurity  could  inspire  him  with  nothing  but  disgust  .'  Weissc 
has  ti-ansferred  his  own  mode  of  contemjilating  tlie  heathen  myths  to  a  people  that  would 
have  revolted  from  it. 

It  is  (juite  another  thing  when  Weisse  adduces  the  comparisons  in  which  the  early  Chris- 
tian a])ologists  indulged.  Tlicse  men,  themselves  of  heathen  origin,  were  accustomed  to 
tlie  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  mythology,  and  it  was  natural  for  them  to  seek  and  oc- 
cupy a  position  intermediate  between  their  earlier  and  later  views.  But,  so  far  from  these 
r(ini[)arisons  having  given  rise  to  tiie  accounts  of  the  supernatural  conception,  it  was  the 
latter  which  caused  the  fomier.  They  wished  to  show  to  the  lieathen  that  this  niiraculouii 
evont  was  not  altogether  foreign  to  their  own  religious  ideas,  while  tlicy  cai-efully  guarded 
Hi-'ainst  the  sensuous  fonns  of  thought  involved  in  the  myths  ;  and,  as  they  could  presuppose 
this  ecrnt,  they  had  a  right  to  em|)loy  the  myths  as  they  did,  inasmuch  as  these  poetical  ef- 
fusions of  natural  religion  anticipateil  (thoush  in  sadly-distorted  caricatures)  tiio  great  truth 
of  Christianity,  that  tlie  union  of  the  Divine  with  the  iiumaii  nature  was  brought  about  by 
s  creative  act  of  Omnipotence.  The  early  apologists  exjiresscd  this  in  their  own  way  : 
"  teuton  invented  these fubh-s  by  imilatinif  the  truth." 
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rise  to  such  a  tradition  among  the  people  of  Palestine,  where,  unques- 
tionably, Matthew's  Gospel  originated. 

§  11.  Objections  to  the  Narrative  drawn  from,  the  subsequent  Disposi- 
tions of  Christ's  Relatives,  answered  {\)from  the  nature  of  the  case  ; 
(2)  fro7n  the  name  Jesus, 

An  objection  to  the  ci'edibility  of  the  nairative  has  been  raised  on 
the  ground  that  if  such  events  had  really  preceded  the  birth  of  Christ, 
his  own  relatives  would  have  been  better  disposed  to  recognize  him  as 
the  Messiah.  It  is  possible  that  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  <Z?(Z  raise 
their  expectations  to  a  lofty  pitch  ;  but  as  for  thirty  years  no  indica- 
tions corresponding  with  ordinary  views  of  the  Messiah  manifested 
themselves,  their  first  impressions  gradually  wore  away,  only  to  be  re- 
vived, however,  by  the  great  acts  which  Jesus  performed  after  the 
opening  of  his  public  career.  And  as  for  Mary  (in  whom  a  doubt  of 
this  sort  would  appear  still  more  strange,  as  she  was  dii'ectly  cognizant 
of  the  miraculous  features  of  the  history),  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  she  ever  lost  the  memory  of  her  visions,  or  relinquished  the  hopes 
they  were  so  well  calculated  to  raise.  Her  conduct  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana  proves  directly  the  reverse.  She  obviously  expected  a  miracle 
from  Christ  immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  his  Messiahship  by 
John  the  Baptist.  The  confirmation  which  John's  Gospel,  by  its  re- 
cital of  this  miracle,  affords  to  the  other  evangelists  is  the  more  stri- 
king, as  John  himself  gives  no  account  of  the  events  accompanying  the 
birth  of  Christ.* 

*  (a)  John's  silence  in  regard  to  the  miraculous  conception  is  no  proof  that  he  was  cither 
ignorant  of  the  accounts  of  that  event  or  disbelieved  them.  His  object  was  to  testify  to 
what  he  had  himself  seen  and  heard,  and  to  declare  how  the  glory  of  the  Only  begotten 
had  been  unveiled  to  him  in  contemplating  Christ's  manifestation  on  earth.  But  tiiat  he 
recognized  the  miraculous  conception  is  evident  from  his  emphatic  declarations  (in  oppo- 
sition to  the  ordinary  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah),  that  the  Divine  and  the  human  were 
originally  united  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  that  the  Logos  itself  became  flesh  in  him ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  avers  that  "  that  which  is  born  of  the  Jlesh  is  Jlesh."  No  man 
could  hold  these  two  ideas  together  without  believing  in  the  immediate  agency  of  God  in 
the  generation  of  Christ,  {b)  The  objection  that  Jesus  was  known  among  the  Jews  as 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Maiy,  and  that  this  fact  was  adduced  against  his  claims,  has  been 
sufficiently  met  in  the  text ;  but  it  has  been  urged  further  that  Christ  himself,  when  this 
objection  was  brought  against  him  (Matt.,  xiii.,  55),  did  not  allude  to  the  miraculous  con- 
ception. As  to  this,  we  need  only  say  that  it  was  far  more  likely  and  natural  that  Jesus 
should  call  men's  attention  to  the  proofs  of  his  Divinity  which  were  before  their  eyes  in  liis 
daily»acts,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  the  causes  of  their  disbelief  lay  in  themselves, 
rather  than  that  he  should  dwell  upon  the  circumstances  which  preceded  his  birth,  the 
proof  of  which  had  to  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  Mary  alone,  (c)  Nor  is  Paul's  silence  on 
this  point  proof  of  his  not  acluiowledging  it.  It  only  shows  that,  for  his  religious  sense, 
the  sufferings  and  resun-ection  of  Christ,  the  centre  and  support  of  the  Christian  system, 
stood  out  more  prominently  than  the  miraculous  conception.  In  the  passages  in  which  lie 
speaks  of  Christ's  origin,  he  had  a  different  object  in  view  than  to  ti-eat  of  this  subject ;  e.  g., 
in  Rom.,  ix.,  5,  "  Whose,  are  the  fathers,  and  of  ic1u>m,  as  concerning  thejlci^k,  Christ  came, 
who  IS  overall,  God  blessed  forever ;"  and  in  Rom.,  i.,  4,  where  he  brings  out  prominently  the 
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The  name  Jesus  itself  affords  additional  proof  that  his  parents  were 
led  by  some  extraordinary  circumstances  to  expect  that  he  would  be 
the  Messiah.  Such  names  as  Thcodorus,  Theodorct,  Dorothcus,  among 
the  Greeks,  were  usually  bestowed  because  the  parents  had  obtained 
a  son  after  long  desire  and  expectation.  As  names  were  also  given 
among  the  Jews  with  reference  to  their  significancy,  and  as  the  name 
Jesus  betokens  "  Him  through  whom  Jehovah  bestows  salvation  ;" 
and,  moreover,  as  the  Messiah,  the  bearer  of  this  salvation,  was  gen- 
erally expected  at  the  time,  it  must  certainly  appear  probable  to  us 
that  the  name  was  given  with  reference  to  that  expectation.  Not  that 
ihis  conclusion  ncccssarUy  follows,  because  the  name  Jcsus^  Joshua, 
was  common  among  the  Jews ;  but  yet,  compared  with  the  accounts, 
it  certainly  affords  confirmatory  evidence. 

§  12.  Analogical  Ideas  among  tJce  Heathen. 

Moreover,  inferences  in  favour  of  the  accounts  of  the  miraculous 
conception,  as  well  as  against  them,  may  be  obtained  by  comparing 
them  with  the  ancient  myths  of  other  religions.  The  spirit  of  the  pa- 
gan mythology  could  not  have  penetrated  among  the  Jews,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  assigned  to  explain  the  similarity  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  pagan  views.  We  must  seek  that  explanation  rather  in  the 
relations  that  subsist  between  mythical  natural  religion  and  historical  re- 
vealed religion ;  between  the  idea,  forming,  from  the  enslaved  conscious- 
ness which  it  sways,  an  untrue  actualization  ;  and  the  idea,  grounded  in 
truth,  and  developing  itself  therefrom  into  clear  and  free  consciousness. 

The  truth  which  the  religious  sense  can  recognize  at  the  bottom  of 
these  myths,  is  the  earnest  desire,  inseparable  from  man's  spirit,  for 
communion  with  CJod,  for  participation  in  the  Divine  nature  as  its  true 
life — its  anxious  longing  to  pass  the  gulf  which  separates  the  God-de- 
rived soul  from  its  original — its  wisli,  even  though  unconscious,  to  se- 
(;ure  that  uni(jn  with  (M)d  which  alone  can  renew  human  nature,  and 
^vllich  Christianity  shows  us  as  a  living  reality.  Nor  can  we  be  aston- 
ished to  find  the  facts  of  Christianity  thus  anticipated  in  poetic  forms 
(imbodying  in  imaginative  creations  the  innate  yet  indistinct  cravings 
of  the  spirit)  in  the  mythical  elements  of  the  old  religions,  when  we  re- 
two-fold  maiiifostalion  of  Christ,  ns  the  Son  of  David  and  as  the  Son  of  God,  raised  above 
all  human  and  national  relationships,  as  he  revealed  himself  after  the  resuiTection.  If  wo 
could  infer  from  such  passages  Paul's  disbelief  in  the  miracle,  wo  can  draw  precisely  the 
opposite  conclusion  from  Gal.,  iv.,  \  ;  although,  as  the  case  is,  we  do  not  lay  much  strees 
upon  the  expression,  "  bom  of  a  woman."  And  if  Paul  could  represent  .lesus  as  the  Son 
of  God  from  lieaven,  us  being  without  sin  in  the  flesh  [anpi],  in  which  sin  before  had  reign- 
ed, .while  at  the  same  time  he  taught  the  propagation  of  sinfulness,  fmm  Adam  down,  it  is 
likely  that  the  supernatural  generation  of  .Jesus  was  so  liirnly  estutili.shed  in  the  cotmexion 
of  his  own  thoughls,  that  he  felt  the  less  necessity  to  give  it  individual  prominence.  We 
hIiuU  hav(!  occasion  to  make  a  similar  remark  hereafter  in  regard  to  the  omisBion  of  the  ac- 
count of  Christ's  ascension  a?  an  individual  event. 

B 
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member  that  human  nature  itself,  and  all  the  forms  of  its  dcvelopement, 
as  well  as  the  whole  course  of  human  history,  were  intended  by  Gou 
to  find  their  full  accomplishment  in  Christ.  But  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity is  mistaken  by  those  who  despise  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel 
history,  and  contrast  it  with  the  poetry  of  religion.  The  opposition, 
apparently  essential  to  the  mere  natural  man,  between  poetry,  trans- 
cending the  limits  of  the  actual,  and  the  prose  of  common  reality,  is 
taken  away  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  will  be  done  away 
wherever  Christianity  passes  into  flesh  and  blood.  The  peculiarity  of 
Christian  ethics  is  indeed  founded  upon  this. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  the  religion  of  Theism  and  that 
of  the  old  mythology  lies  in  this  one  point:  that  in  the  evangelical  his- 
tories the  Divine  power  is  represented  as  operating  immediately,  and 
not  by  the  interposition  of  natural  causes;  while,  in  the  mythical  con- 
ceptions, the  Divine  causality  is  made  coefficient  with  natural  agencies  ; 
the  Divine  is  brought  down  to  the  sphere  of  the  natural,  and  its  mani- 
festation is  thus  physically  explained.*  Thus  the  Gospel  histories,  pre- 
cisely as  a  just  idea  of  Christ  would  lead  us  to  presuppose,  attribute  to 
tlie  creative  agency  of  God  alone  the  introduction  of  that  new  member 
of  humanity  through  which  the  regeneration  of  the  race  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 
§  13.   The  Birth  of  Christ  in  its  Relations  to  the  Jewish  Theocracy. 

AS  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  course  of  humanity  was  brought 
about  by  the  co-working  of  supernatural  with  natural  elements,  so 
both  these  agencies  conspired  in  preparing  the  u-ay  for  that  great  event, 
the  centre  of  all  things,  and  the  aim  of  all  preceding  history.  So  we 
interpret  the  relations  of  the  Jews  and  heathetis  to  the  appearance  of 
Christ.  The  natural  devclopement  of  the  heathen  was  destined,  under 
the  Divine  guidance,  to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  new  light  which 
emanated  from  Jesus  ;  and  the  history  of  the  Jeicish  people  was  all  pre- 
paratory to  the  appearance  and  ministry  of  Christ,  who  was  to  come 
forth  out  of  their  midst.     This  preparation  was  accomplished  by  means 

*  Baiimgarten-Crusius  has  noticeil  tliis  distinction  in  his  Biblical  Theology,  p.  397;  but 
Strauss  denies  it,  and  asserts  that  the  exprcssion,<iiA;  Ocov  in  Luke  i.,  35,  is  to  be  taken  en- 
tirely in  a  phj-sical  sense.  There  is  no  such  meaning  in  the  passage ;  it  predicates  the 
terms  "  the  lioly  one,"  "  the  Son  of  God,"  of  Christ,  on  the  ground  of  the  special  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  birth.  He  who  was  conceived  under  such  an  agency  must  stand 
in  a  special  relation  to  GoD.  Not  merely  the  .Jewish  mode  of  thinking  on  the  subject,  but 
also  the  fact  that  .Tesus  is  designated  both  as  the  Son  of  Da\-id  and  the  Son  of  GoD.  ex- 
clude the  physical  hitcrpretatiou. 
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of  a  chain  of  separate,  but  organically  connected  revelations,  all  tend- 
ing toward  the  full  revelation  in  Him,  whose  whole  life  was  itself  to  be 
the  highest  manifestation  of  God  to  man. 

There  was  peculiar  fitness  in  Christ's  being  born  among  the  Jewislr 
people.  His  life  revealed  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  was  to  be  set 
up  over  all  men,  and  it  properly  commenced  in  a  nation  whose  polit- 
ical life,  always  developed  in  a  theocratic  form,  was  a  continual  type 
of  that  kingdom.  He  was  the  culminating  point  of  this  developement ; 
in  Him  the  kingdom  of  God,  no  longer  limited  to  this  single  people, 
was  to  show  its  true  design,  and,  unfettered  by  physical  or  national  re- 
straints, to  assert  its  authority  over  the  whole  human  race.  The  par- 
ticular typifies  the  universal ;  the  earthly,  the  celestial ;  so  David,  the 
monarch  who  had  raised  the  political  theocracy  of  the  Jews  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  glory,  typified  that  greater  monarch  in  whom  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  to  display  its  glory.  Not  without  reason,  therefore,  was  it 
that  Christ,  the  summit  of  the  theocracy,  sprang  from  the  fallen  line  of 
royal  David.*  •., 

§  14.   The  Miraculous  Evoits  that  accotnpanied  the  Birth  of  Christ. 

The  Divine  purpose  in  the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  some  providential  forewarnings 
to  his  parents ;  nor  could  these  intimations  of  the  certainty  of  the  ap- 
proaching birth  of  the  theocratic  King  have  been  given  by  ordinary, 
natural  means.  In  the  sphere  of  the  greatest  miracle  of  human  history, 
the  miracle  wliich  was  to  raise  mankind  to  communion  with  Heaven, 
we  do  not  wonder  to  see  rays  of  light  streaming  from  the  invisible 
world,  at  other  times  so  dark. 

*  However  the  discrcpanries  in  the  two  g-cnealogies  of  Christ  may  be  explained,  his  de- 
scent from  the  race  of  David  was  admitted  from  the  bcg-iuuing,  and  the  evangelists  took  it 
for  granted  as  indisputable.  How  Weissr  should  deny  this,  as  he  does  (p.  169),  is  unac- 
countable. His  arguments  can  convince  no  one  endowed  with  the  slightest  powers  of  ob- 
servation, and  need  no  answer.  The  only  one  which  is  at  all  plausible  is  that  founded  on 
Mark,  xii.,  3-5  ;  and  that  depends  upon  the  ii'iostion  whether  Mark  uses  these  words  in  their 
original  application;  a  question  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  examine.  Cer- 
taiiilj',  if  they  admit  of  more  than  one  interpretation,  we  shall  adopt  any  other  sooner  than 
tiiat  which  comes  into  conflict  with  Paul,  who  assumed  Christ's  descent  from  David  as  cer- 
tain. Could  the  apostles  have  embraced  a  notion  which  the  Saviour  himself  had  denounced 
as  an  invention  of  the  scribes  ?  There  was  nothing  in  Paul's  turn  of  feeling  or  thought  tii 
incline  him  towards  it,  had  it  not  been  established  on  other  grounds  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
doctrine  that  ChrLst  was  not  the  Son  of  David,  but  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Lord  of  David, 
would  have  afl'orded  him  an  excellent  point  of  attack  against  Judaism.  Aliliough  Lotte'.s 
genealogy  is  not  directly  stated  as  following  the  line  of  Maiy,  yet  it  may  have  done  so,  and 
have  only  been  improperly  jjlaced  where  it  is.  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.,  f.  327)  wu.< 
acquainted  with  such  a  gftncalogj-  referring  to  Mary.  Luke,  i.,  3i2-3.'>,  .seems  to  show  that 
Mary  was  of  David's  race.  Her  relationship  to  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  John  Baptist,  does 
not  prove  the  contrary;  for  members  of  tlie  tribe  of  Levi  were  not  restrained  from  inter 
marriage  with  other  tribes;  and  Elizabeth,  although  of  that  tribe  on  the  father's  side,  and 
herself  the  wife  of  a  priest,  mi^-lit  very  well  have  sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Judoli  on  tho 
mother's  side. 
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From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  we  can  expect  no  full  account  of 
those  extraordinary  manifostatious  of  which,  naturally  enough,  Mary 
alone  could  testify.*  But  a  mere  mythus,  destitute  of  historical  ti'uth, 
and  only  serving  as  the  veil  of  an  ideal  truth,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  we  are  here  stating,  viz.,  that  a  lofty  history  may  be  im- 
parted in  a  form  which  must  have  more  than  its  mere  literal  force ; 
and  that  events  of  a  lofty  character  necessarily  impart  their  higher  tone 
to  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  In  this  latter  case,  we 
may  harmlessly  differ  in  orn-  modes  of  arranging  the  materials,  and  of 
tilling  up  the  chasms  of  the  history,  so  that  we  only  hold  fast  the  substan- 
tial facts  which  form  its  basis.  The  course  of  the  events  described  in 
Matt.,  i.,  18-25,  may  be  arranged  as  follows:  When  Mary  informed 
Joseph  of  the  remarkable  communication  that  had  been  made  to  her, 
he  could  not  at  once  bring  himself  to  believe  it ;  which  was  not  at  all 
strange,  considering  its  extraordinary  character,  and  how  little  he  was 
prepared  for  it.  A  struggle  ensued  in  his  feelings,  and  then  occurred 
the  night  vision  which  brought  his  mind  to  a  final  decision.f 

§  15.    The  Taxing. — Birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem. 

By  a  remarkable  interposition  of  Providence,  interwoven,  however, 
with  the  course  of  events  in  the  world,  was  it  brought  about  that  the 
promised  King  should  be  born  in  Bethlehem  (as  Micah  the  prophet 
had  foretold),  the  very  place  where  the  house  of  David  had  its  origin  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  lowly  circumstances  of  his  birth  were  in 
strikino-  contrast  with  the  inherent  dignity  and  glory  that  were  veiled 
in  the  new-boi-n  child. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  had  ordered  a  general  census  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  partly  to  obtain  correct  statistics  of  its  resources,^  and  partly 
for  purposes  of  taxation.§  As  Judea  was  then  a  dependency  of  the 
empire,  and  Augustus  probably  intended  to  reduce  it  entirely  to  the 

*  Mai-y  coulJ  only  have  been  taught  to  expect  the  Saviour  in  a  way  liannonizing  with 
her  views  at  the  time,  and  with  the  prevailint;  Jewisli  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  \tz.,  that  the 
Messiah  should  come  of  the  line  of  David,  to  establisii  an  everlastinsr  kingdom  amons:  the 
Jews.  But  this  was  only  a  covering  for  the  higher  idea  of  Uie  Redeemer,  the  founder  of 
the  eternal  kingdom  of  God. 

t  We  need  be  the  less  afraid  of  a  free,  unliteral  interpretation  when  we  find  a  dUTorence 
in  the  subjective  conception  of  these  events  by  even  the  evangelists  themselves,  Matthew 
speaking  only  of  dreams  and  visions,  and  Luke  of  objective  phenomena,  viz.,  the  ajipear- 
ance  of  angels. 

X  This  was  not  confined  to  the  Roman  prorinces,  but  extended  also  to  the  Socii. — Tacit., 
Ann.,  i.,  xi. 

6  Cassiodor.,  i.,  iii.,  ep.  52:  Auguali  lemporibus  orhis  Romanux  asrris  divisvs  censuque 
descripliis,  ut.  posfe.isio  ««t  nnlli  haheretur  iticcrta,  quam  pro  tribntorum,  snscipcrct  quanti- 
tatibus  snlvend/im.  (Conf  Snvigny's  dissertation  in  the  "  Zeitschrift  fur  die  geschichtL 
Rechtswissenschaft,  Bd.  vi.,  H.  3.)  Tliis  language  of  the  learned  statesman  shows  that 
he  followed  older  accounts  rather  than  a  Christian  report  drawn  from  Luke ;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  Tacitus  confiiTOs  this  conclusion.  There  is  no  ground,  tliercfore,  for  the  doubts 
started  by  iStrauss,  3d  ed.,  p.  257. 
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state  of  a  Roman  province,  he  wished  to  secure  similar  statistics  of  that 
country,  and  ordered  King  Herod  to  take  the  census.  In  performing 
this  duty,  Herod  followed  the  Jewish  usage,  viz.,  a  division  by  tribes.* 
Joseph  and  Mary  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  David,  and  therefore  had  to 
repair  to  Bethlehem,  the  seat  of  that  tribe.  On  account  of  the  throng, 
they  could  find  no  shelter  but  a  stable,  and  the  new-born  infant  had  to 
be  laid  in  a  mangcr.t 

§  16.  The  Announcement  to  the  Shepherds. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  history  that  great  manifesta- 
tions and  epochs,  designed  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  wants  of  ages,  should 
be  anticipated  by  the  prophetic  yearnings  of  pure  and  susceptible 
hearts,  inspired  by  a  secret  Divine  consciousness.  All  great  events 
that  have  introduced  a  new  developement  of  human  history  have  been 
preceded  by   unconscious  or  conscious  j^rophecy.      This   may  seem 

*  Luke's  account  of  the  matter  is  so  prosaic  and  straightforward,  that  none  but  a  preju- 
diced miud  can  find  a  ti-ace  of  tlie  mythkal  in  it.  Examine  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  and 
you  will  see  the  difference  between  history  and  fable.  And  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  census  was  incon-ect,  and  that  the  gathering  at  Bethlehem  was  due  to  some  other 
cause,  no  suspicion  would  thereby  be  cast  upon  the  entire  narration ;  the  only  reasonable 
conclusion  would  be,  that  Luke,  or  the  writer  from  whom  he  copied,  had  fallen  into  an 
anachronism,  or  an  erroneous  combination  of  facts,  in  assigning  the  census  as  the  cause  of 
the  gathering.  Such  an  eiTor  could  not  affect  in  any  way  the  interests  of  religion.  More- 
over, what  right  have  we  to  demand  of  Luke  so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his 
times,  in  things  that  did  not  materially  concern  his  purpose  ?  Such  anachronisms,  in  things 
indifferent,  arc  common  to  writers  of  all  ages.  But  the  account  itself  contains  no  marks  of 
improbability.  The  emperor  would  naturally  order  Ilerod,  whom  he  still  recognized  as 
king,  to  take  the  census,  and  Herod  as  naturally  followed  the  Jevi-ish  usage  in  doing  it. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  at  that  time,  to  treat  the  Jews  with  kindness,  and  there- 
fore he  would  naturally  make  the  first  attempt  at  a  census  as  delicately  as  possible.  How 
repugnant  such  a  measure  was  to  them  is  shown  by  Josephus's  account  of  the  tumults  that 
arose  on  account  of  the  census  under  Quirinus,  twelve  years  afterward.  Luke  may  have 
gone  too  far  in  extending  (as  his  language  seems  to  imply)  the  census  over  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  or,  perhai)s,  in  stating  the  gradual  census  of  the  whole  empire  as  a  simvUancati.i 
one.  Perhaps  he  mistook  this  assessment  for  the  ccusiis  which  occuiTcd  twelve  years 
later,  and  on  that  account  erroneously  mentioned  Quinnnx.  Nevertheless,  Uuiriuus  may 
have  been  actually  present  at  this  assessment,  not,  indeed,  as  governor  of  the  province,  but 
as  imperial  commissioner ;  for  Joseiihus  expressly  says  that  he  had  held  many  other  offices 
before  he  was  Governor  of  Syria,  at  the  time  of  the  second  census.  I  do  not  agree  with 
any  of  the  explanations,  either  ancient  or  modern,  which  attempt  to  make  Luke's  state- 
ment agree  exactly  with  history;  they  all  seem  to  me  to  be  forced  and  unphilological , 
while  the  want  of  exactness  in  Luke  is  easily  explained,  and  is  of  no  manner  of  importance 
for  till!  object  which  he  had  in  view. 

'  The  tradition  in  Jus/in  M'lrlyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.,  304,  a),  that  thoy  found  shelter  in  a 
cave  near  the  town,  wjiich  had  before  been  used  for  a  cattle  stall  ("'  o^'Miifi  rni  avvcyyvi 
rjjf  Kuifiriij,  may  be  true,  although  we  should  not  like  to  vouch  for  it.  ]t  is  more  likely  tliat 
tiie  prophecy  in  Isai.,  xxxiii.,  10  (which  .Tustin  refers  to  in  the  Alexandrian  version),  was 
npjilied  to  this  tradition  after  it  arose,  than  that  tl)e  tradition  arose  from  the  prophecy.  At 
that  time  men  were  accuslome<l  to  find  every  where  in  the  Old  Testament  predictions  and 
types  of  Christ,  whether  warranted  by  the  connexion  or  not.  The  tradition  does  not  speci- 
fy xurk  a  cavo  as  the  passage  in  Isaiah  would  lead  one  to  expect,  uor,  indeed,  does  the 
passage  seem  distinctly  to  refer  to  the  Messiali. 
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strange  to  such  as  ascribe  to  G  oo  the  apatliy  of  the  Stoics,  or  who  be- 
lieve only  in  the  cold,  iron  necessity  of  an  immanent  spirit  of  nature ; 
but  to  none  who  believe  in  a  personal,  self-conscious  Deity,  a  God  of 
eternal  love,  who  is  nigh  unto  every  man,  and  listens  willingly  to  the 
secret  sighs  of  longing  souls,  can  it  appear  unworthy  of  such  a  Being 
to  foreshadow  great  world-historical  epochs  by  responding  to  such 
longings  in  special  revelations. 

Far  more  probable,  then,  would  such  manifestations  be,  in  reference 
to  the  highest  object  of  human  longings,  the  greatest  of  all  world- 
historical  phenomena;  and  so,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  the 
people  of  Judea,  guided  by  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
yearned  for  the  appearance  of  the  IMcssiah  with  an  anxiety  only  ren- 
dered more  intense  by  the  oppressions  under  which  they  groaned. 
This  feeling  would  naturally  be  kept  alive  in  Bethlehem,  associated  as 
the  place  was  with  recollections  of  the  family  of  David,  from  which 
the  Messiah  v/as  to  come.  So,  even  among  the  shepherds,  who  kept 
nightly  watch  over  the  flocks,  were  some  who  anxiously  awaited  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  true,  the  account  does  not  say  that 
the  shepherds  thus  longed  for  the  Messiah,  But  we  are  justified  by 
what  followed  in  presupposing  it  as  the  ground  for  such  a  communica 
tion's  being  especially  made  to  them  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these 
simple  souls,  untaught  in  the  traditions  of  the  scribes,  and  nourished 
by  communion  with  God,  amid  the  freedom  of  nature,  in  a  solitude 
congenial  to  meditation  and  prayer,  had  formed  a  purer  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  from  the  necessities  of  their  own  hearts,  than  prevailed  at  that 
lime  among  the  Jews.  A  vision  from  Heaven  conducted  them  on  that 
night,  so  big  with  interest  to  man's  salvation,  to  the  place  where  the 
object  of  their  desire  was  to  be  born.* 

■*  Justly  and  beautifully  says  Schlekrmackcr,  "  There  is  something  remarkable,  some- 
fliiiig  divine,  in  the  satisfaction  not  seldom  afforded  in  cxtraordiuaiy  times  even  to 
individual  longings."  We  agree  with  this  great  teacher  in  thinking  that  this  accoant 
rame  indirectly  from  the  shepherds  themselves,  as  it  recites  so  particularly  what  occurred 
to  themselves  personally,  and  makes  so  little  mention  of  what  hajipeued  to  the  child  after 
their  arrival.  The  facts  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  as  follows :  The  faithful  were 
anxious  to  preserve  the  minute  features  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  (We  cannot  be  persuaded 
by  the  assertions  of  modem  Idealism  that  this  feeling  had  no  existence.  We  see  every 
day  hovir  anxiously  men  look  for  individual  traits  iu  the  childhood  of  gi-eat  men.)  Especial- 
ly would  any  one  who  had  the  opportunity  prosecute  such  researches  in  the  remarkable 
jilace  where  Christ  was  born.  Perhaps  one  of  these  inquirers  there  found  one  of  the  shep- 
herds who  had  witnessed  these  events,  and  whose  memory  of  them  was  vividly  recalled 
after  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  ^Ve  camiot  be  sure  that  such  a  man  would  give  with 
literal  accuracy  the  words  that  he  had  heard  ;  but,  taking  them  a.-?  the}'  stand,  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  free  they  are  from  the  materialism  which  always  tinged  Jewish  expression,  and 
in  how  purely  spiritual  a  way  they  describe  the  sublime  transaction  of  which  they  treat. 
Whether  wc  follow  the  received  version  or  that  of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  we  find  the  same 
thought  expressed  in  the  statement  of  the  shepherds,  viz.,  that  "  God  is  glorified  in  the 
Messiah,  who  brings  peace  and  joy  to  the  cartli,  and  restores  man  again  to  the  Divine 
favour."' 
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§  17.  The  Sacrifice  ofPiirfication,  and  the  Ransom  of  the  Fast-horn  ; 
their  Weight  as  P  roof  against  the  Mythical  Theory. 

The  mass  oF  the  Jewish  people,  whose  minds  were  darkened  by 
their  material  and  political  views,  entertained  a  totally  false  idea  of  the 
Messiah ;  but  there  were  many  at  Jerusalem  who  longed  for  a  purer 
salvation,  and  these,  also,  were  to  receive  a  sign  that  the  object  of  their 
hopes  had  at  last  appeared. 

Forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the  infant  Jesus  his  parents  carried 
him  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  offer,  according  to  their 
means,  the  prescribed  sacrifice  for  the  purification  of  Mary,  and  to  pay 
the  usual  ransom  for  their  first-born.*  This  appears  strange,  in  view 
of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  that  preceded  and  followed  the 
birth  of  the  child,  which,  one  might  suppose,  would  make  it  an  excep- 
tion to  ordinary  rules.  The  points  which  the  Levitical  law  had  in  view 
seem  not  to  have  existed  here :  so  remarkable  a  birtli  might  have  pre- 
cluded the  necessity  of  the  Levitical  purification.  The  ransom  which 
had  to  be  paid  for  other  first-born  sons,  in  view  of  their  oiiginal  obli- 
gation to  the  priesthood,  could  hardly  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  an 
infant  who  was  one  day  to  occupy  the  summit  of  the  Theocracy.  It 
■would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  Mary  must  have  hesitated,  and  laid 
her  scruples  before  the  priests  for  decision  before  she  could  make  up 
her  mind  to  perform  these  ceremonies.  But  we  cannot  judge  of  such 
extraordinary  events  by  common  standards.  Mai'y  did  not  venture  to 
speak  freely  in  public  of  these  wonderful  things,  or  to  anticipate  the 
Divine  purposes  in  any  way ;  she  left  it  to  God  to  educate  the  child, 
which  had  been  announced  to  her  as  the  Messiah,  so  as  to  fit  him  for 
his  calling,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  to  authenticate  his  mission  jiublicly 
and  conspicuously. 

Now  a  mythus  generally  endeavors  to  ennoble  its  subject,  and  to 
adapt  the  story  to  the  idea.t  If,  then,  the  Gospel  narrative  were  myth- 
ical, would  it  have  invented,  or  even  suffered  to  remain,  a  circumstance 
so  foreign  to  the  idea  of  the  myth,  and  so  little  calculated  to  dignify  it 
as  the  above  ?  A  mythus  would  have  introduced  an  angel,  or,  at  least, 
a  vision,  to  hinder  Mary  from  submitting  the  child  to  a  ceremony  so  un- 
worthy of  its  dignity  ;  or  the  pnests  would  have  received  an  intimation 

*  Exod.,  xiii.,  2,  12;  Num.,  iii.,  45  ;  xviii.,  15  ;  Lc\'it.,  xii.,  2. 

t  The  remarks  of  Strauss,  1.  c,  p.  306,  do  not  at  all  weaken  wliat  is  here  said.  lie  ad- 
duces, also,  the  fact  that  Luke  (iii.,  21)  states  the  baptism  without  mentioning  .John's  i)ro- 
vious  refusal  (Matt.,  iii.,  M) ;  but  all  the  force  of  this  lies  in  his  pre.supposition  that  Luke's 
narrative  is  al.so  mythical,  which  I  deny.  As  to  Gal.,  iv.,  -1,  we  of  course  believe  that 
Christ  strictly  fulfilled  the  Mosaic  law  ;  but  this  fact,  on  .Icwish  principles,  is  no  j)araUel  to 
the  other,  viz.,  that  Mary,  mider  the  circumstances  of  the  miraculous  birth,  ncrdvd  i)urilica- 
tion,  and  that  the  Me.s.siah,  who  was  destined  for  the  highest  Etation  in  the  Theocracy, 
■needed  a.  ransom  from  the  obligation  to  the  [iriestliood. 
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from  heaven  to  bow  before  the  infant,  and  prevent  its  being  thus  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  ordinary  children.  Nothing  of  all  this  took  place ; 
but,  instead  of  it,  simply  and  unostentatiously,  the  high  dignity  and 
destiny  of  the  child  were  revealed  to  two  faithful  souls. 

^18.  Simeori's  Prophetic  Discourse. 

The  aged  and  devout  Simeon,*  who  had  longed  and  prayed  for  tho 
coming  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  had  received  the  Divine  assurance  that 
he  should  not  die  without  seeing  the  desire  of  his  heart.  Under  a  pe- 
culiarly vivid  impulse  of  this  presentiment,  he  entered  the  Temple 
just  as  the  infant  Jesus  was  brought  in.  The  Divine  glory  irradiating 
the  child's  features  harmonized  with  the  longing  of  his  inspired  soul  ; 
he  recognized  the  manifested  Messiah,  took  the  infant  in  his  arms,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  burst  of  inspired  gratitude,  "  Lord,  now  let  tltij  servant 
depart  in  peace  according  to  thy  promise,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  sal- 
vation which  thou  hast  prcpiared  before  thefoce  of  all  people,  a  light  to 
enlighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel.'" f  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Mary,  he  exclaimed,  "  Behold,  this  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and 
rising  again  of  many  in  Israel,  and  for  a  sign  which  shall  Ic  spoken 
against  ;\  and  a  sword,  shall  pierce  through  thine  own  soul  also,  that  the 
thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  he  revealed.'" 

Notice,  now,  the  remarkable  idea  of  the  Messiah  which  these  words 
convey  ;  precisely  such  a  one  as  we  should  expect  from  a  longing 
Jew,  of  deep,  spiritual  piety.  Although  it  cannot  be  said  to  contain 
really  Christian  elements,  it  is  far  above  the  ordinary  conceptions  of 
the  times ;  and  this  not  only  confirms  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  but 
stamps  the  discourse  as  Simeon's  own,  and  not  a  speech  composed  in 
his  name.§  It  is  true,  Simeon  conceives  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  as 
tending  to  gloiify  the  Jewish  people,  but  yet  extends  its  blessings  also 
over  the  heathen,  and  believes  that  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God 

*  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  him  to  be  the  Rabbi  Simeon,  the  father  of  Gamaliel,  as 
no  (listiuguishing  mark  of  eminence  is  assigned  to  him. 

t  It  is  said  in  Luke,  ii.,  33,  that  "Joseph  and  Mary  marvelled"  at  the  words  of  Simeon. 
Now  it  is  strange  that  what  he  said  shonld  appear  marvellous  to  the  parents,  who  were 
already  cognizant  of  so  many  wonderful  events  in  the  history  of  the  child.  But  we  are  to 
remember  that  the  first  three  Gospels  do  not  contain  connected  histories,  but  compilations 
of  separate  memoirs;  and,  again,  the  writer  of  the  narrative  may  have  been  so  imbued  with 
wonder  at  the  extraordinary  whole,  as  to  transfer  tliis  feeling  to  his  expression  in  detailing 
the  separate  parts,  again  and  again.  The  narrative  would  have  worn  a  vcrj-  different  as- 
pect had  Luke  designed  to  compose  a  systematic  work,  with  the  parts  accurately  adjust- 
ed, instead  of  writing,  as  he  did,  with  simple  and  straiirhtforward  candour. 

J  The  results  of  Messiah's  appearance  among  men  depend  upon  their  own  spiritual  dis- 
positions :  salvation  for  the  believer,  destruction  for  the  unbeliever.  Around  liis  banner 
the  hosts  of  the  faithful  gather ;  but  infidels  reject  and  fight  against  it.  Salvation  and 
doom  are  correlative  ideas  ;  all  world-historical  epochs  arc  epochs  of  condemnation. 

^  The  accurate  report  of  this  discourse  is  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  ac- 
count came  indirectly  from  Anna :  not  only  the  discourse,  but  the  whole  occurrence,  must 
have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  her  mind. 
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will  illumine  them  also.  Nor  does  he  conceive  Messiah's  kingdom  as 
triumphing  at  once  by  displays  of  miraculous  power,  but  rather  as  de- 
veloping itself  after  struggles  with  prevailing  corruptions,  and  after  a 
gradual  purifying  of  the  theocratic  nation.  The  conflict  with  the  cor- 
rupt part  of  the  nation  was  to  be  severe  before  the  Messiah  could  lead 
liis  faithful  ones  to  victory.  The  foreboding  of  suffering  to  INIary,  so 
indefinitely  expressed,  bears  no  mark  of  post  factum  invention.  But 
the  inspired  idea  of  Messiah  in  the  pious  old  man  obviously  connected 
the  suflerings  which  he  was  to  endure  in  his  strife  against  the  coiTupt 
people  with  those  which  were  foretold  of  him  in  Isaiah,  liii. 

The  other  devout  one,  to  whom  the  destiny  of  the  infant  Jesus  was 
revealed,  was  the  aged  Anna,  who  heard  Simeon's  words,  shared  in 
his  joyful  anticipations,  and  united  in  his  song  of  thanksgiving.* 

§19.    The  Longing  of  the  Heathen  for  a  Saviour. —  T/lc  Star  of  the 

Wise  Men. 
Not  only  dwellers  about  Bethlehem,  but  also  men  from  a  far-distant 
land,  imbued  with  the  longing  desires  of  which  we  have  spoken,  were 
led  to  the  place  where  Christ  was  born  by  a  sign  suited  to  their  pe- 
culiar mode  of  life,  a  fact  which  foreshadowed  that  the  hopes  of  hea- 
then as  well  as  Jews,  unconscious  as  well  as  conscious  lonn^in^s  for  a 
Saviour,  were  afterward  to  be  gratified.f  We  have  before  remarked, 
that  the  natural  developement  of  the  heathen  mind  worked  In  the  same 
direction  as  the  movement  o^  revealed  religion  among  the  Jews  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  Christ's  appearance,  which  was  the  aim  and  end  of 
all  previous  human  history.  There  is  something  analogous  to  the  law 
and  the  prophets  (which,  under  revealed  religion,  led  directly,  and  by 
an  organically  arranged  connexion,  to  Christ),  in  the  sporadic  and 
detached  revelations,  which,  here  and  there  among  the  heathen, 
arose  from  the  Divine  consciousness  implanted  in  humanity.  As, 
under  the  Law,  man's  sense  of  its  insufficiency  to  work  out  his  justifi- 
cation was  accompanied  by  the  promise  of  One  who  should  accomplish 
what  the  Law  could  never  do,  so,  in  the  progress  of  the  pagan  mind 
mider  the  law  of  nature,  there  arose  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  new 
revelation  from  heaven,  and  a  longing  desire  for  a  higher  order  of 

*  We  agree  with  Sckleiermachcr  in  thinking  it  probable  that  tlio  nan-ativo  onnio  indi- 
rectly from  Anna.  She  is  fur  more  minutely  described  in  it  than  Simeon,  nlthougli  tlio 
latter  and  liis  discourse  constitute  the  most  important  part  of  the  account,  while  Iter  words 
are  not  reported  at  all. 

t  If  this  narrative  is  to  be  considered  as  mylhicol,  we  mnst  yet  ascribe  \x»  orif/in  to  the 
same  soinre  wliicii  produced  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  viz.,  the  .lewishChristian  congregations 
in  Palestine — a  likely  origin,  indeeii,  for  a  mylli  ascribing  so  great  interest  and  importance 
to  uncircumcised  heathen!  An  extravagant  exaggeration  of  the  real  occurrence  was  sub- 
sequently made,  probably  from  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  recen.'iions  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
(Ignat.,  Epist.  ad  Ephcs.,  $  !!•) :  "The  star  sparkled  brilliantly  beyond  all  other  stars  ;  it 
was  a  strange  and  wonderful  sight.  The  other  stars,  with  the  sun  and  moon,  formed  a  choir 
around  it,  but  its  blaze  outshone  them  all." 
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things.  The  notion  of  a  Messiah,  carried  about  by  the  Jews  in  their 
intercourse  with  diflereiit  nations,  every  where  found  a  point  of  contact 
with  tlie  religious  sense  of  men  ;  and  thus  natural  and  revealed  religion 
worked  into  each  other,  as  well  as  separately,  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  appearance  of  Christ.* 

Thus  it  happened  that  a  few  sages  in  Arabia  (or  in  some  part  of 
the  Parthian  kingdom),  who  inquired  for  the  course  of  human  events 
in  that  of  the  stars,  became  convinced  that  a  certain  constellation  or 
start  wliich  they  beheld  was  a  token|  of  the  birth  of  the  great  King 
who  was  expected  to  arise  in  the  East.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  an  actual  miracle  was  wrought  in  this  case ;  the  course  of  natural 
events,  under  Divine  guidance,  was  made  to  lead  to  Christ,  just  as  the 
general  moral  culture  of  the  heathen,  though  under  natural  forms,  was 
made  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour. 

The  Magi  studied  astrology,  and  in  their  study  found  a  sign  of 
Christ.  If  it  offends  us  to  find  that  God  has  used  the  errors  of  man  to 
lead  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  salvation,  as  if -thereby  He 
had  lent  himself  to  sustain  the  False,  then  must  we  break  in  pieces  the 
chain  of  human  events,  in  which  the  True  and  the  False,  the  Good  and 
the  Evil,  are  so  inseparably  linked,  that  the  latter  often  serves  for  the 
point  of  transition  to  the  former.  Especially  do  we  see  this  in  the 
liistory  of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  where  superstition  often  paves 
the  way  for  faith.  God  condescends  to  the  platforms  of  men  in  train- 
ing them  for  belief  in  the  Redeemer,  and  meets  the  aspirations  of  the 
truth-seeking  soul  even  in  its  error  !§  In  the  case  of  the  wise  men,  a 
real  truth,  perhaps,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  error ;  the  truth,  namely, 
that  the  greatest  of  all  events,  which  was  to  produce  the  greatest  rev- 
olution in  humanity,  is  actually  connected  with  the  epochs  of  the  mate- 

*  We  do  not  insist  upon  Tacit.,  Hist.,  5,  13,  and  Sncton.,  Vespasian,  4,  who  speak  of  a 
rumour  spread  over  the  whole  East,  of  the  approadiiug  appearance  of  the  great  King,  as  it 
is  yet  doubtful  whether  these  passages  are  not  imitated  from  Joscphus. 

t  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  what  is  objectively  real  in  the  narrative  from  what  arises 
from  the  subjective  stand-point  of  the  author  of  our  Matthew's  Gospel,  who  certainly  did 
not  receive  the  account  from  an  eye-witness.  Not  merely  philological  exegesis,  but  also 
liistorical  criticism,  are  required  for  this  ;  and  if  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  be  pronounced 
arbitrarj',  because  it  does  not  either  affinn  or  reject  the  objective  reality  of  every  thing  in 
the  account,  then  must  all  historical  criticism  be  pronounced  arbitrary  also,  for  it  has  no 
other  mode  of  procedure  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  a  narrative. 

X  Couf  Bishop  Munter's  treatise  on  the  "Star  of  the  Wise  Men,"  and  Idder's  Chronol- 
ogy, ii.,  399.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  sages  were  led  to  seek  for  the  sign  by  a  theory 
of  their  own,  or  by  a  traditional  one. 

§  Hamann  strikingly  says.  "  How  often  lias  GoD  condescended,  not  merely  to  the  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  of  men,  but  even  to  their  failings  and  their  prejudices!  But  this  very 
condescension  (one  of  the  highest  marks  of  his  love  to  man),  which  is  exhibited  every 
where  in  the  Bible,  affords  subjects  of  derision  to  those  weaklings  who  look  into  the  word 
of  Grod  for  displays  of  human  wisdom,  for  the  gratification  of  their  pert  and  idle  curiosity,  or 
for  the  spirit  of  tlieir  own  times  or  their  own  sect." —  Works,  i.,  58. 
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rial  universe,  although  the  links  of  the  chain  may  be  hiclden  from  our 
view. 

In  the  narrative  before  us,  Ave  need  not  attach  the  same  indisputable 
certainty  to  the  details  as  to  the  general  substance.  That  the  Magians 
should  be  led,  by  their  astrological  researches,  to  a  presentiment  of  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour  in  Judea — that  their  own  longings  should  impel 
them  to  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  do  homage  to  the  infant  in  whom 
lay  veiled  the  mighty  King — this  is  the  lofty,  the  Divine  element  in 
the  transaction,  which  no  one  who  believes  in  a  guiding,  eternal  love 
— no  one  who  is  conscious  of  the  real  import  of  a  Redeemer — can 
fail  to  recognize. 

We  cannot  vouch  with  equal  posilivcness  for  the  accuracy  of  Mat- 
thew's statement  of  the  means  by  which  the  sages  learned,  after  their 
arrival  in  Jerusalem,  that  the  chosen  child  was  to  be  born  in  Beth- 
lehem ;  but  it  matters  little  whether  they  were  directed  thither  by 
Herod,  or  in  some  other  way.  At  any  rale,  in  so  small  a  place  as 
Bethlehem,  they  might  easily  have  been  guided  to  the  exact  place  by 
providential  means  not  out  of  the  common  way  ;  for  instance,  by  meet- 
ing with  some  of  the  shepherds,  or  other  devout  persons,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  great  event ;  and  they,  perhaps,  described  the  whole 
as  it  appeared  to  them  subjectively,  when,  after  reaching  the  abode, 
fhey  looked  up  at  the  starry  heavens. 

§  20.    The  Ma-isacre  of  the  Innocents  and  the  Flight  into  Egijj't' 
The  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  infants   at  Bethlehem  cannot 
appear  incredible  when  we  consider  tlic  character  of  the  man  to  whom 
this  act  of  blind  and  senseless  cruelty,  worthy  of  an  insane  tyrant,  is 
ascribed. 

It  was  that  Herod,  whose  crimes,  committed  in  violation  of  every 
natural  feeling,  ever  urged  him  on  to  new  deeds  of  cruelty ;  whose 
]iath  to  the  throne,  and  whose  throne  itself,  were  stained  with  human 
blood ;  whose  vengeance  against  conspirators,  not  satiated  with  their 
own  destruction,  demanded  that  of  their  whole  I'amilies  ;*  whose  rage 
was  hot,  up  to  the  very  hour  of  liis  death,  against  his  nearest  kindred  ; 
whose  wife,  Mariamne,  and  three  sons,  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  and 
Antipater,  fell  victims  to  his  suspicions,  the  last  just  before  his  death; 
who,  in  a  word,  certainly  deserved  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  should 
have  said  of  him,  "  llcrodis  mallcm  j^orcus  esse,  quam  Jiliusy^  It  was 
that  Ht:iioD,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  blood-stained  life  of  seventy  years, 
goaded  by  the  furies  of  an  evil  conscience,  racked  by  a  ])ainful  and 
incurable  disease,  waiting  for  death,  but  desiring  life,  raging  against 

*  Joseph.,  Arclitcol.,  xv.,  viii.,  $  -1. 

t  These  words  were  nijpliod,  in  the  fifth  rentiiry,  by  nn  nnachrotiism  of  the  pagan  writer 
Mctcrobius,  to  the  massacre  of  the  iiifatits  at  Uethlehoin. — Satitrnal.,  ii.,  4. 
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God  and  man,  and  maddened  by  the  thought  that  the  Jews,  instead 
of  bewailing  his  death,  would  rejoice  over  it  as  the  greatest  of  bless- 
ings, commanded  the  worthies  of  the  nation  to  be  assembled  in  the 
circus,  and  issued  a  secret  order*  that,  after  his  death,  they  should  all 
be  slain  together,  so  that  their  kindred,  at  least,  might  have  cause  to 
weep  for  his  death  !t  Can  we  deem  the  crime  of  sacrificing  a  few- 
children  to  his  rage  and  blind  suspicion  too  atrocious  for  such  a 
monster  1 

As  we  have  no  reason  to  question  the  narrative  of  the  tyrant's 
attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  wonderful  child  whose  birth  had  come  to 
his  ears,  we  can  readily  connect  therewith  the  flight  into  Egypt.  On 
the  supposition  that  this  flight  actually  took  place,  it  was  natural 
enough,  especially  with  a  view  to  obviate  any  objections  which  the 
issuing  of  the  Messiah  from  a  profane  land  might  suggest  to  Jewish 
minds,  for  men  to  seek  analogies  between  this  occurrence  and  the 
history  of  Moses  and  the  theocratic  people ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  legend  of  the  flight,  without  any 
historical  basis,  should  have  had  its  origin  solely  in  the  desire  to  find 
such  analogies. 

Thus,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  life  of  Him  who  was  to  save  the 
world,  we  see  a  foreshadowing  of  what  it  was  afterward  to  be.  The 
believing  souls,  to  whom  the  lofty  import  of  that  life  was  shown  by 
Divine  signs,  saw  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  their  longings  ;  the  power  of 
the  world,  ever  subservient  to  evil,  raged  against  it,  but,  amid  all 
dano^ers,  the  hand  of  God  guided  and  brought  it  forth  victorious.| 

§  21.   The  Return  to  Nazareth. 
Joseph  and  Mary  remained  but  a  short  time  with  the  child  in  Egypt. 
The  death  of  Herod  soon  recalled  them  to  Palestine,  and  they  returned 
to  their  old  place  of  abode,  the  little  town  of  Nazareth,§  in  Galilee. 

*■  It  was  never  executed. 

t  Joscphus   (ArcliKol.,  xvii.,  6.  5)  says  of  Jiim  :  "  MfAaii'a  xoXi)  avrbv  jipci  fVi  Traaiv  i\a-j  pta- 
ivovaa."    Even  Sc}ilosscr  admits  (View  of  Ancient  Histor}-  and  Civilization,  iii.,  1,  p.  261 
that  the  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  infants,  viewed  in  this  connexion,  offers  no  im 
probability. 

t  Instead  of  seeing  the  expression  of  the  idea  in  the  facts,  we  mii?ht,  with  the  idealistic 
ghost-sccrs,  invert  the  order  of  things,  and  say  that  "  the  idea  wrought  itself  into  historj-  in 
the  popular  traditions"  (whose  origin,  by-the-way,  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  after  what 
has  been  said)  "  of  the  Christians."  In  that  case  we  must  consider  every  thin^  remarkable, 
every  scintillation  of  Divinity  in  the  lives  of  individual  men,  as  absolutely  fabulous.  This 
were,  indeed,  to  dep^rade  and  athcize  all  history  and  all  life  ;  and  such  is  the  necessarj- 
tendency  of  that  criticism  wiiich  rejects  all  iminodiato  Divine  influence. 

$  It  was  fonnerly  thou?^ht  that  Matthew  and  Luke  contradicted  each  other  here.  Luke 
states  that  Nazarctli  was  the  home  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that,  havin;,'  gone  to  Betlilc- 
hem  for  a  special  purpose  (tlie  taxing),  they  remained  long  enough  to  perform  the  necessary 
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§  22.  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Jesus  ;  the  Mention  of  them  in  the  Gospel 
Narrative.,  F roof  of  its  historical  Character. 

Various  scattered  statements  in  the  Evangelists  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  Christ  had  younger  brothers  and  sisters.*  The  religious  pi'inci- 
ples  of  Joseph  and  Mai-y  offered  no  hindrance  to  this;  it  harmonizes 
well  with  the  Christian  view  of  the  sanctity  of  wedlock  ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  at  variance  with  it  in  the  authentic  traditions  of  the  apostol- 
ic age. 

But  had  the  miraculous  conception  been  mytltical,  the  idea  of  later- 
born  children  would  have  been  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  which  originated 
such  a  myth.  In  later  times,  indeed,  this  idea  did  appear  abhon-ent 
to  some  minds  ;  but  it  still  remains  a  mystery  why  the  mythical  spirit 
did  not  exercise  its  power  in  remodelling  the  historical  elements. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mark  and  John  agree  in  stating  that  these 
brothers  of  the  Saviour  remained  unbelievers  during  his  stay  on  earth, 
a  fact  which  illustrates  tlie  truthfulness  of  the  history,  since  it  by  no 
means  tended  to  glorify  either  Christ  or  his  brothers,  one  of  whom,  at 
least  (James),  was  in  high  repute  among  the  Jewish  Christians.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  prophet  teas  without  honour  among  those 
who  dwelt  under  the  same  roof,  and  saw  him  grow  up  under  the  same 
laws  of  ordinary  human  nature  with  themselves.  True,  this  daily  con- 
ceremonies  after  tlic  birth  of  the  child,  and  then  returned  home.  According  to  Matthew, 
BcMchem  appears  to  have  been  their  settled  place  of  abode,  and  they  were  only  induce;', 
by  special  considerations,  to  betake  themselves  to  Nazareth  after  their  return  from  Eirj-pt. 
The  apparent  contradiction  vanishes  when  we  consider  that  the  memoirs  were  collected 
and  written  independently  of  each  other. 

Luke  may  have  received  the  account  of  the  journey  of  Christ's  parents  to  Bethlehem, 
without  learning  either  thoir  intention  to  remain  there  with  the  child,  or  the  cause  thnt  led 
them  to  change  that  intention  ;  while  the  author  of  the  Greek  text  of  MaUhew  may  have 
adhered  to  the  separate  statements  that  were  given  to  him,  in  ignorance  of  the  special 
cause  of  the  joanicy  to  Bethlehem.  Both  accounts  may  be  equally  tnie,  and  harmonize 
well  with  each  other,  althougli  those  who  put  them  imperfectly  together  may  not  i)crcci--e 
the  argument.  Moreover,  even  in  Mattliew  (xiii.,  54)  we  find  Nazareth  named  as  Christ's 
•'  own  country."  Tliere  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  that  Joseph  and  Marj-  were  in- 
duced, by  the  remarkable  events  which  marked  the  birth  of  the  child  at  Bethleliem,  and  by 
the  revelation  of  his  destiny  that  was  vouchsafed  to  them,  to  fix  their  residence  at  the  sent 
of  the  tribe  of  David,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Holy  Citj';  but  that  fear  of  Archehms,  who  emu- 
lated his  father's  cruelty  and  contempt  of  holy  things,  led  them  to  change  tliis  pnr|>osc. 
This  much  is  certain,  tliat  Matthew's  statement  of  the  apprehension  which  grow  out  of 
Archelaus's  accession  to  the  government  agrees  precisely  with  the  testimony  ol  bistorj-  in 
reirord  to  that  prince,  who,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  accused  before  Augustus  of 
various  crimes,  and  ('xiled  to  Vienna. — Josepli.,  xvii.,  xiii.,  2. 

•  The  word  twf,  in  Matt.,  i.,  2.'),  in  connexion  with  tlie  statement  that  .T^sus  \vn%  Mary's 
first-born,  leads  us  to  infer  Matthew's  knowledge  of  children  Hubsc(|uently  born  to  her  (conf. 
/)c  Wftlc  on  the  passage),  which  we  the  more  certainly  coMcludi-.  as  the  same  Kvangelist 
mentions  brotlu.TS  and  sisters  of  Jesus  especially,  together  with  his  mother. — See  Matt., 
xiii.,  5.').  This  view  is  the  most  natural  in  such  passages  as  name  them  together,  e.  g., 
Luke,  viii.,  21  ;  Mark,  iii.,  'i\  ;  John,  ii.,  12  ;  vii.,  3.  It  would  be  forced  work  indeed  to  sup- 
pose that  in  all  these  passages  dt'iAc^oi  is  placed  for  iniptol. 
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tact  afTonled  them  many  opportunities  of  beholding  the  Divinity  that 
streamed  through  the  veil  of  his  flesh,  yet  it  required  a  spiritual  mind 
and  a  lively  faith  to  recognize  the  revealed  Son  of  God  in  the  lowly 
garb  of  humanity.  The  impression  of  humanity  made  upon  their 
senses  day  after  day,  and  thus  grown  into  a  habit,  could  not  be  made  to 
yield  to  the  Divine  manifestations,  unless  in  longer  time  than  was  re- 
(j[uired  for  others  ;  but  when  it  did  yield,  and,  after  such  long-continued 
opposition,  they  acknowledged  their  brother  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
jNIessiah,  they  only  became  thereby  the  more  trustworthy  witnesses. 

§  23.   Consciousness  of  Messialiship  in  the  MtJid  of  Jesus. — Jesus  among 

the  Doctors. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Christ  not  only 
served  as  portents  of  the  greatest  event  in  the  world's  history,  but  also, 
perhaps,  furnished  external  occasions  for  the  developement,  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus,  of  the  consciousness  of  his  Messiahship.  True,  this  develope- 
ment, far  from  admitting  of  mechanical  illustrations,  required,  above 
all,  an  inward  light  in  the  depths  of  the  higher  self-consciousness,  the 
internal  testimony  of  the  Spirit ;  but  such  a  testimony  by  no  means 
precludes  the  agency  of  external  impressions,  acting  as  suggestive  oc- 
casions. The  inward  Divine  light  and  the  revelation  from  outward 
events  touch  upon  each  other  ;  and  this  connexion  between  the  inter- 
nal and  tlie  external  belongs  to  the  essence  of  purely  human  develope- 
ment.* 

Of  the  early  history  of  Jesus  w'e  have  only  a  single  incident ;  but 
that  incident  strikingly  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  Divine  nature  developed  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 
Jesus  had  attained  his  twelfth  year,  a  period  which  was  regarded 
among  the  Jews  as  the  dividing  line  between  childhood  and  youth, 
and  at  which  regular  religious  instruction  and  the  study  of  the  Law 
Avere  generally  entered  upon.  For  that  reason,  his  parents,  who  were 
accustomedt  to  visit  Jerusalem  togethcr|  annually  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  took  him  with  them  then  for  the  first  time.  When  the  feast 
was  over,  and  they  were  setting  out  on  their  retuni,  they  missed  their 
son  ;  this,  however,  docs  not  seem  to  have  alarmed  them,  and  perhaps 
he  was  accustomed  to  remain  with  certain  kindred  families  or  friends ; 
indeed,  we  are  told  (Luke,  ii.,  41)  that  they  expected  to  find  him  "in 

*  Weisne  maintains  (I  cannot  see  on  what  grounds)  that  this  view  degr.ades  the  Divine 
clement  in  the  inner  calling  of  Christ  to  a  mechanical  result  of  circumstances,  p.  264. 

t  Luke  (ii.,  42)  says,  "  that  they  irent  to  Je.rus.alcm  every  year  at  the  feaal  of  the  Pass- 
m'cr."  This  may  mean  either  that  Joseph  attended  yearly  no  other  feast  but  this,  which 
would  imply  that  it  was  not  the  general  custom  in  Galilee  to  attend  the  three  chief  feasts 
at  Jerusalem,  or  that  Mary  used  to  accompany  him  to  this  feast  only.  In  either  case,  it 
proves  the  peculiar  eminence  of  the  Passover. 

}  Mary  accompanied  her  husband,  although  the  Jewish  law  did  not  demand  it. 
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the  company,"  at  the  evening  halt  of  the  caravan.  Disappointed  in 
this  expectation,  they  retuiTied  the  next  morning  to  Jerusalem,  and  on 
the  following  day  found  him  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Temple  among 
tlie  priests,  who  had  been  led  by  his  questions  into  a  conversation  on 
points  of  faith.*  His  parents  reproached  him  for  the  uneasiness  he 
had  caused  them,  and  he  replied,  "  Why  did  you  seek  me  1  Did  you 
not  Jcnoio  ihat  I  -must  be  about  my  Father''s  bvsincss  ?"  Now  these 
words  of  Jesus  contain  no  explanation,  beyond  his  tender  years, t  of 
the  relations  which  he  sustained  to  the  Father ;  they  manifest  simply 
the  consciousness  of  a  child,  a  depth,  to  be  sure,  but  yet  only  a  depth 
of  presentiment. 

We  can  draw  various  important  inferences  from  this  incident  in  the 
early  life  of  Christ.  At  a  tender  age  he  studied  the  Old  Testament, 
and  obtained  a  better  knowledge  of  its  religious  value  by  the  light  that 
was  within  him  than  any  human  instruction  could  have  imparted.  Nor 
was  this  beaming  forth  of  an  immediate  consciousness  of  Divine  things 
in  the  mind  of  the  child,  in  advance  of  the  developement  of  his  powers 
of  discursive  reason,  at  all  alien  to  the  character  and  progress  of  hu- 
man nature,  but  entirely  in  harmony  with  it.  Nor  need  we  wonder 
that  tlie  infinite  riches  of  the  hidden  spiritual  life  of  the  child  first 
manifested  themselves  to  his  consciousness,  as  if  suggested  by  his  con- 
versation with  the  doctors,  and  that  his  direct  intuitions  of  Divine  truth, 
the  flashes  of  spiritual  light  that  emanated  from  him,  amazed  the  mas- 
ters in  Israel.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  in  our  human  life,  that 
the  questions  of  others  are  thus  suggestive  to  great  minds,  and,  like  steel 
upon  the  flint,  draw  foith  their  inner  light,  at  the  same  time  revealing 
to  their  own  souls  the  unknown  treasures  that  lay  in  their  hidden 
depths.  But  they  give  more  than  they  receive  ;  the  outward  sugge.-tion 
only  excites  to  action  their  creative  energy ;  and  men  of  reflective  and 
receptive,  rather  than  creative  minds,  by  inciting  the  latter  to  know  and 
develop  their  vast  resources,  may  not  only  learn  much  from  their  ut- 
terance, but  also  diffuse  the  streams  which  gush  with  overflowing  ful- 
ness from  these  abundant  well-springs.  And  these  remarks  applyin"- 
— in  a  sense  in  which  they  apply  to  no  other — to  that  mind,  lofty  be- 
vond  all  human  comparison,  whose  creative  thoughts  are  to  fertilize 

*  How  little  of  the  mythical  there  is  in  this  may  he  seen  from  the  case  of  Joscphus,  who 
states  of  himself,  that  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old  the  priests  of  the  city  met  with  him 
til  put  questions  to  him  about  the  law. 

t  The  addition  of  extravagant  and  fabulous  colourinc^s  to  historical  elements  may  be  seen 
in  such  instances  as  tiio  following  from  Irenrous,  on  tliu  chililliood  of  .losus,  taken  out  of  an 
apocryphal  Gospel  ori^'inating  in  Palestine  :  "  When  the  teacher  told  the  boy  to  iironounce 
Akph,  he  did  so.  But  when  he  told  him  to  say  Beth,  the  ciiild  replied.  'Tell  me  the  mean- 
ing of  Aleph,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  what  lictli  is'  "  (an  allusion  to  the  mystical  import  of 
the  letters,  according  to  the  Kubbala).  There  was  any  number  of  such  apocryphal  Gos 
pels,  aa  IrcniEus  says. 
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the  spiritual  life  of  man  through  all  ages,  and  whose  creative  power 
sprang  from  its  mysterious  union  with  that  Divine  Word,  which  gave 
birth  to  all  things,  show  us  that  His  consciousness  developed  itself 
gradually,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  human  life,  from 
that  mysterious  union  which  formed  its  ground. 

And  further — without  in  the  least  attempting  to  do  away  with  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  child's  spiritual  life — we  can  recognize  in  this 
incident  a  dawning  sense  of  his  Divine  mission  in  the  mind  of  Jesus : 
a  sense,  however,  not  yet  unfolded  in  the  form  in  which  the  coiTup- 
tion  of  the  world,  objectively  presented,  alone  could  occasion  its  dcvel- 
opement.  The  child  found  congenial  occu])alion  in  the  things  of  (roo: 
in  the  Temple  he  was  at  homo.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  an 
opening  consciousness  of  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
Father  as  the  Son  of  God.  We  delight  to  find  in  the  early  lives  of 
eminent  men  some  glimpses  of  the  future,  some  indications  of  their 
after  greatness ;  so  we  gladly  recognize,  in  the  pregnant  words  of  the 
child,  a  foreshadowing  of  what  is  afterward  so  fully  revealed  to  us  in 
the  discourses  of  the  completely  manifested  Christ,  especially  as  they 
are  given  to  us  in  John's  Gospel. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JESUS  NOT  EDUCATED  IN  THE  THEOLOGICxVL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

WE  have  already  seen  that  in  the  early  progress  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  every  thing  was  original  and  direct,  and  that  external  oc- 
casions were  needed  only  to  bring  out  his  inward  self- activity.  As  we 
must  suppose  that  his  developement  was  subsequently  continued  in  the 
same  way,  we  come  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  His  education  for  a 
teacher  was  not  due  to  any  of  the  theological  schools  then  existing  in 
Judea.  But  we  can  reach  this  conclusion  also  by  comparing  the 
peculiar  tendencies  of  those  schools  with  the  aims  of  Christ,  with  his 
mode  of  life  and  instruction,  and  with  the  spirit  which  he  diffused 
around  him. 

§  24.  TJtc  Pharisees. 
In  the  outset,  how  unlike  Christ  was  the  legal  spirit  of  Vltarhaism, 
with  its  soul-crushing  statutes,  its  dead  tiieology  of  the  letter,  and  its  bar- 
ren subtilties  !  Some  few  of  the  sect,  endowed  with  a  more  earnest  reli- 
gious sense,  and  a  more  sincere  love  of  truth  than  their  fellows,  could  not 
resist  the  impression  of  Christ's  Divine  manifestation  ;  but  they  came 
to  him  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  his  mode  of 
teaching  and  theirs,  and  not  as  to  a  teacher  sprung  from  among  them- 
selves. They  had  first  to  overcome  their  surprise  at  his  strange  and 
extraordinary  language,  before  they  could  enter  into  closer  connexion 
witli  him.  They  had  to  renounce  the  wisdom  of  their  schools,  to  dis- 
claim their  legal  righteousness,  and  to  attach  themselves  to  Christ  with 
the  same  sense  of  deficiency  in  themselves,  and  the  same  desire  for 
what  he  alone  could  impart,  as  all  other  men. 

§  25.    Tlic  Sadducccs, 
The  spirit  of  tlie  SaJducees  presents  a  still  more  rugged  contrast  to 
the   spirit  of  Christ.      Tlieir  schools  agreed   in   nothing  but  dvrii/ing ; 
llioir   finly  bond    of  union   was   opposition   to   the  Pharisees,  againsl 
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whom  they  strove  to  re-establish  tlie  original  Hebraism,  freed  from  the 
foreign  elements  which  the  Pharisaic  statutes  had  mixed  up  with  it. 
])Ut  an  agreement  in  negation  can  be  only  an  apparent  one,  if  the 
negation  rests  upon  an  opposite  positive  principle.  Thus  certain  nega- 
tive doctrines,  that  agree  with  Protestantism  in  rejecting  the  authority 
and  traditions  of  the  Romish  Church,  separate  themselves  further  from 
Protestantism  than  the  Romish  doctrine  itself,  by  the  affirmative  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  rest  their  denial,  and  by  carrying  that  denial  too 
far.  The  single  positive  principle  of  Sadduceeism  was  the  one-sided 
prominence  given  by  them  to  morality,  which  they  separated  from  its 
necessary  inward  union  with  religion.  But  Christ's  combat  with  the 
Pharisees  arose  out  of  the  fullest  interpenetration  of  the  moral  and 
religious  elements.  The  Sadducees  wished  to  cut  off  the  progressive 
developement  of  Hebraism  at  an  arbitrary  point.  They  refused  to 
recognize  the  growing  consciousness  of  God,  which,  derived  from  the 
Mosaic  institute,  formed  a  substantial  feature  of  Judaism,  and  hence 
could  not  comprehend  the  higher  religious  element  from  which,  as  a 
germ,  under  successive  Divine  revelations,  the  spiritual  life  of  Juda- 
ism was  to  be  gradually  developed.*  Rejecting  all  such  growth  as 
foreign  and  false,  they  held  a  subordinate  and  isolated  point  to  be  ab- 
isolute  and  perpetual  ;  adhering  to  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit. 
To  the  forced  allegorizing  of  the  Pharisees  in  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
ture, they  opposed  a  slavishly  literal  and  narrow  exegesis.  But  Christ, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  he  rejected  the  Pharisaic  ti-aditions,  received 
into  his  doctrine  all  the  riches  of  Divine  knowledge  which  the  progress- 
ive growth  of  Theism,  up  to  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  had  brought 
forth.  His  agreement,  then,  with  the  Sadducees,  consisting,  as  it  did, 
solely  in  opposition  to  Pharisaism,  was  merely  negative  and  apparent. 
Some  have  detected  an  affinity  between  the  moral  teaching  of 
Christ  and  the  Ant'i- Eu J frfnonism  of  the   Sadducees,   the   principle, 

*  Sec  below  for  the  way  in  which  Christ  illustrated  this  to  the  Sadducees.  As  to  the 
Canon,  it  cannot  be  actually  proved  that  the  Sadducees  held  it  differently  from  other 
.Tew.s.  It  is  true,  Josephus  says  (Archseol.,  xiii.,  x.,  C)  that  they  rejected  everj'  thing  but 
the  Mosaic  law — antp  ovk  avayiypa-nTui  Iv  toIs  MuOfffuS  i'(5/iois.  But  the  Mosaic  law  is  not  here 
opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  Canon,  but  to  oral  traditions  ;  and  the  only  question  was  whether 
the  Mosaic  law  alonr,  or  in  connexion  with  oral  tradition,  was  to  be  held  as  authority  for 
religious  usages.  The  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  in  dispute,  as  no 
religious  usages  at  all  were  derived  from  them.  Still,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Sadducees 
went  so  far,  in  their  opposition  to  Pharisaism,  as  to  reject  all  doctrines  that  could  not  be 
shown  to  have  a  Mosaic  origin,  and  to  consider  the  Pentateuch  as  the  sole,  or,  at  least,  the 
chief  source  of  religious  truth.  As  we  find  such  views  of  the  Canon  among  the  .Tewish- 
Christian  sects  (Cf  the  Clementines),  we  may  infer  that  they  previously  existed  among 
the  .lews.  They  would  hai-dly  have  denied  Immortality  and  the  Resurrection,  if  they  had 
held  the  Prophets  to  be  law  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Pentateuch ;  although  it  is  possible 
that  they  interpreted  such  passages  of  the  Prophets  in  another  way.  The  general  tenns 
in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the  recognition  of  the  Canon  among  the  Jews  (i.,  c.  Apion,  ^ 
8)  do  not  suffice  to  prove  that  there  were  no  differences  in  this  respect  in  the  different 
sects. 
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namely,  that  man  must  do  good  for  its  own  sake,  without  the  hope  of 
future  recompense.*  But  here,  again,  Christianity  agrees  with  Saddu- 
ceeism  only  in  what  it  denies,  not  in  what  it  affirms.  The  divine  life 
of  Christianity  has  no  more  affinity  for  that  selfish  Eudaemonism  which 
seeks  the  good  as  means  to  an  end,  than  for  the  spirit  of  Sadduceeism 
which  denies  the  higher  aims  of  moral  action,  and  makes  it  altogether 
"  of  the  earth,  earthly."  These  opposite  errors  sprang  from  one  com- 
mon source,  namely,  the  debasement  of  the  spiritual  life  into  worldli- 
ness,  and  therefore  Christianity  is  alike  antagonistic  to  them  both, 
whether  seen  in  the  worldly  admission  of  a  future  life  by  the  Phai'isees, 
or  in  its  worldly  rejection  by  the  Sadducees.  Yet  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
former,  it  must  be  admitted,  lay  a  germ  of  truth  which  only  needed  to 
be  freed  from  selfish  and  sensual  tendencies  to  show  itself  in  its  full 
spiritual  import.t 

§  2G.  The  Essenes. 
The  secrecy  which  the  sect  of  the  Essenes  affected  has  given  rise  to 
many  subtle  and  arbitrary  hypotheses.  Some  have  found  in  its  ardent 
religious  spirit  ground  for  believing  in  a  connexion  between  it  and 
Christianity.|  This  argument,  by  proving  too  much,  proves  nothing ; 
on  the  same  principle  we  might  show  a  connexion  between  Christian- 
ity and  every  form  under  which  mysticism  has  appeared  and  reappear- 
ed in  the  history  of  religion.  But  there  were  other  points  of  similarity 
between  Essenism  and  Christianity,  besides  this  mystic  element  which 
has  its  source  in  man's  native  religious  tendencies.  Essenism  grew 
out  of  Judaism,  and  was  pervaded  by  a  moral  belief  in  God,  a  spirit 
which  was  nourished  and  strengthened  by  habits  of  seclusion  from 
the  stir  of  life,  of  religious  communion,  and  of  quiet  prayer  and  medi- 
tation. Other  resemblances  may  be  discovered  between  Essenism  and 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  or  the  forms  of  the  first  Christian  communities; 
but  they  may  bo  traced,  like  those  just  mentioned,  to  sources  common 
to  both,  and  therefore  afford  no  proof  of  a  real  connexion  between 

*  No  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Talmudic  tradition  in  Pirke  Ahoth,  i.,  3,  accordincr  to 
which  the  principle  thus  perverted  to  the  denial  of  a  future  life  came  from  Antigonus  Ish 
Socho,  or  Simeon  the  Just.  The  prevalent  orthodoxy  was  always  inclined  to  ascribe  error 
to  the  perversion  of  some  orthodox  doctrine. 

t  Dr.  vun  Colin  arrives  at  tlie  conclusion  that  "  the  moral  jjhilosophy  of  the  Sadducees 
was  better  than  that  of  tlie  Pliarisecs,  because  the  New  Testament  docs  not  attack  their 
moral  iirinciples,  but  only  tlieir  denial  of  the  Resurrection." — (Bibl.  Theol.,  i.,  450.)  We  do 
not  admit  the  inference.  This  silence  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  readily  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  that  Sadduceeism  had  few  points  in  common  with  Christianity;  and  while  it 
was  necessary  to  t^uard  men  froiiuently  against  Pharisaic  abuses  of  great  truths  {e.  g.,  of 
the  trutli  that  morality  and  njligion  are  inseparable),  the  open  contrast  of  Sadduceeism  juadc 
such  special  controversy  with  its  teachers  unnecessary. 

\  First  alluded  to  in  an  unpublished  ti-eatise  of  J.  G-  WaclUer,  Dc  PrimaiJiis  Chris/i- 
aiue  JicUi^ionis,  libri  diiv.  See,  especially,  Keiidiard'a  Versuch  uber  don  I'lau  Jesu 
[llcinhord's  Pl(in  of  Uie.  Founder  of  Christ ianiti/,  trunslatod  by  A.  Kaufman,  Audovcr]. 
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them.     A  closer  examination   will   demonstrate  that  the  similarities 
were  only  apparent,  while  the  differences  were  essential. 

For  instance,  the  Essenes  prohibited  oaths,  and  so  did  Christ.  Here 
is  a  resemblance.  But  the  former,  confounding  the  spirit  with  the 
letter,  made  the  prohibition — which  grew  out  of  their  rule  of  absolute 
veracity  and  mutual  confidence  in  each  other — a  positive  law,  uncon- 
ditionally binding,  not  only  within  their  own  community,  but  in  the 
general  intercourse  of  life.  Christ  prohibited  oaths,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  by  an  enactment  binding  only  from  without,  but  by  a  law  develop- 
ing itself  outwardly  from  the  new  spiritual  life  which  he  himself 
implanted  in  his  followers.  Paul  knew  that  an  asseveration,  made  for 
right  ends,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  command,  was  no  violation  of 
that  command. 

Again,  the  law  of  the  Essenes  prohibited  slavery,  and  so  was  Christ's 
intended  to  subvert  it.  The  sect  agreed  with  the  Saviour  in  seeing  that 
all  men  alike  bear  the  image  of  God,  and  that  none  can  have  the  right, 
by  holding  their  fellows  as  property,  to  degrade  that  image  into  a  brute 
or  a  chattel.  So  far  Essenism  and  Christianity  agree  ;  but  see  where- 
in they  differ.  The  one  was  a  formula  for  a  small  circle  of  devotees ; 
the  other  was  a  system  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind  :  the  one  made 
positive  enactments,  acting  by  pressure  from  without ;  the  other  im- 
planted new  moral  principles,  to  work  from  within  :  the  one  put  its 
law  in  force  at  once,  and  declared  that  no  slave  could  be  held  in  its 
communion;  the  other  gave  no  direct  command  upon  the  subject- 
Yet  the  whole  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  tended  to  create  in  men's 
minds  a  inoral  sense  of  the  evil  of  a  relation  so  utterly  subversive  of  all 
that  is  good  in  humanity,  and  thus  to  effect  its  entire  abolition. 

Let  us  take  another  apparent  resemblance.  The  Essenes  devoted 
themselves  much  to  healing  the  sick,  and  so  did  Christ  (and  the  gift  of 
healing  was  imparted  to  the  first  congi-egations) ;  but  the  agencies  which 
they  employed  were  essentially  different.  They  made  use  of  natural 
remedies,  drawn  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  hand- 
ed down  the  knowledge  thereof  in  their  books  ;*  but  the  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  wrought  their  cures  by  no  intermediate  agents,  but  by  the 
direct  operation  of  power  from  on  high.t  Even  when  Christ  did  make 
use  of  physical  means,  the  results  were  always  out  of  proportion  to  them. 
Finally,  let  us  compare  the  scope  of  Essenism,  as  a  whole,  with  the 
aims  of  Chinst's  mission.  Essenism,  probably  originating  in  a  com- 
mingling of  Judaism  with  the  old  Oriental|  theosophy,  manifested  a 

*  Joseph.,  B.  J.,  ii.,  viii.,  6:  ivBtv  (i.e.,  from  old  writings)  airois  -pui  S-rpa-tiai   ruftji-,  ^tim 

T£  <\Xt.\iTi'ipioi  Kui  XiOmv  l&ioTijTti  avcpcvvUvTai. 

t  Cf.  what  is  siiiJ  further  on,  under  the  head  of  "  Tlic  Miracles  of  Christ." 

X  Some  modem  writers  prefer  to  derive  Essenism  from  Alexandrian  Platoni.sm  Irans- 

plaiited  into  Palestine,  but  I  can  find  no  proof  that  their  view  explains  the  general  character 
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spirit  at  once  monkish  and  schismatic*  How  strong  a  contrast  does 
such  a  system  present  to  the  active  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  aiming  only  to 
implant  holy  feelings,  and  so  to  secure  holy  lives,  seeking  every  where 
for  needy  souls,  and,  wherever  the  need  appears,  pouring  forth  its  ex- 
haustless  treasures  without  stint !  Such  a  spirit  broke  away  at  once 
the  wall  of  separation  between  man  and  man,  which  the  aristocratic 
and  exclusive  spiritual  life  of  Essenism  was  ever  striving  to  build  up. 

§  27,  Sup2>oscd  Influence  of  the  Alexandrian- Jeicish  Doctrines. 
A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  upon  Christ's  culture.  Even  admitting  that 
these  doctrines  penetrated  into  Palestine,  it  can  by  no  means  be  pre- 
supposed that  they  entered  into  Galilee,  and  especially  into  the  nar- 
row circle  of  the  common  people  within  which  he  was  educated.  The 
grounds  on  which  some  profess  to  find  traces  of  such  an  influence  in 
the  discourses  of  Christ  would  serve  as  well  to  prove  that  Christianity 
derived  its  origin  from  Brama  or  Buddhu.t 

§  28.  Affinity  of  Christianity,  as  absolute  Truth,  for  the  various  ojyposing 
Religious  Systems. 
On  the  dissolution  of  Judaism,  its  elements,  oi-iginally  joined  togeth- 
er in  a  living  unity,  necessarily  produced  various  religious  tendencies, 
which  mutually  opposed  and  excluded  each  other.  In  all  these  we 
can  find  something  akin  to  the  new  creation  of  Christianity.  And 
wherever  Christianity  appears  for  the  first  time,  or  reveals  itself  anew 
in  its  own  glory,  it  must  offer  some  points  of  affinity  for  the  different 
opposing  systems.  The  living,  perfect  truth  has  points  of  tangency  for 
the  one-sided  forms  of  en-or ;  though  we  may  not  be  thereby  enabled 
to  put  together  the  perfect  whole  from  the  scattered  and  repellent 
fragments. 

§  29.   Christ's  Teaching  revealed  from  within,  not  received  from  ivithout. 

Had  the  source  of  Christ's  mighty  power  been  merely  a  doctrine,  it 

might  have  been  received,  or  at  least  suggested,  from  abroad.     But  his 

or  tlie  individual  features  of  Essenism  as  well  as  that  in  the  text.  Moreover,  I  reinniu  of 
the  opinion  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Tlierapeula  and  the  Essenes  were  allied,  but  indt- 
pondent  religious  tendencies. 

*  1  can  g^ive  no  other  ti-anslation  than  the  following  to  the  passacre  in  Josephus  (ArchiBoI., 
xviii.,  1,  5)  which  speaks  of  the  Essenes.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  take  tlio  word  etpySiievoi, 
not  in  the  passive,  but  in  the  middle  sense.  "  They  send,  it  is  true,  their  offerings  to  tiio 
temple,  but  they  bring  no  sacrifices,  because  they  so  greatly  prefer  their  own  way  of  puri- 
fying and  sanctifying  themselves  ;  and,  for  fear  of  dclilement  by  taking  part  with  the  rest 
of  the  people,  they  keep  away  from  the  common  saneluan-.  and  make  their  sacrifices  apart, 
surrounded  only  by  the  initiated." 

t  Cf.  my  Kirchengeschichte,  2d  edit.,  Part  I.,  for  the  relation  between  the  Alexandrian 
theology  and  Christianity. 
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power  lay  in  the  impression  which  his  manifestation  and  life  as  the  In- 
carnate God  produced;  and  this  could  never  have  been  derived  from 
without.*  The  peculiar  import  of  his  doctrine,  as  such,  consists  in  its 
relation  to  himself  as  a  part  of  his  self-revelation,  an  image  of  his  un- 
originatcd  and  inherent  life  ;  and  this  alone  suffices  to  defy  all  attempts 
at  external  explanation. 

§30.   The  popular  Sentiment  in  regard  to  Christ's  Connexion  with  the 

Schools. 
Had  Jesus  been  trained  in  the  Jewish  seminaries,t  his  opponents 
would,  doubtless,  have  reproached  him  with  the  arrogance  of  setting 
up  for  master  where  he  himself  had  been  a  pupil.  But,  on  the  contra- 
ry, we  find  that  they  censured  him  for  attempting  to  exj)lain  the  Scriji- 
tures  without  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  schools  (.John,  vii., 
15).  His  first  appearance  as  a  teacher  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth 
caused  even  greater  surprise,  as  he  was  known  there,  not  as  one  learned 
in  the  Law,  but  rather  as  a  cai"penter's  son,  who  had,  ])erhaps,  himself 
worked  at  his  father's  trade.^  The  general  impression  of  his  discourses 
every  where  was,  that  they  contained  totally  different  materials  from 
those  furnished  by  the  theological  schools  (Matt.,  vii.,  29). 


*  We  recall  here  the  profound  sentiment  of  a  prophetic  Gei-maii  mind :  "  The  pearl  of 
Christianity  is  a  life  hidden  in  God,  a  truth  in  Christ  the  Mediator,  a  power  which  consists 
neither  in  words  and  forms,  nor  in  dogmas  and  outward  acts  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  val- 
ued by  the  common  standards  of  logic  or  ethics." — Hamaiin,  iv.,  285. 

t  Dr.  Paulus  supposes  that  Christ,  because  he  was  called  Rahbi,  not  only  by  liis  disci- 
ples, but  by  the  distinguished  liabbi  Nicodemus,  and  even  by  his  enemies  (John,  vi.,  25), 
obtained  that  title  in  the  way  usual  among  the  Jews ;  and  he  intimates  that  Christ  studied 
with  the  rabbis  of  the  Essenes,  and  perhaps  obtained  the  degree  from  them  (Life  of  Christ, 
i.,  1, 122).  But  when  we  remember  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a  party  which  recognized 
his  prophetic  character,  we  can  see  why  others,  who  did  not  recognize  it,  would  yet  call 
him  their  master,  e.  g.,  Matt.,  xvii.,  24  ;  6  ii&daKokoi  hfiZv.  Nicodemus,  however,  did  really 
acknowledge  him  as  a  Divine  teacher;  nor  were  those  who  addressed  him  as  Rahbi,  in 
John,  vi.,  25,  by  any  means  his  enemies.  This  style  of  address,  therefore,  does  not  imply 
his  possession  of  a  title  from  a  Jewish  tribunal,  but  rather  arose  in  the  circle  of  followcr.s 
that  ho  gathered  around  him.  As  to  the  Essenes,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they  created 
rabbis,  as  did  the  Jewish  synagogues ;  and  if  they  did,  such  titles  would  hardly  be  recog- 
nized by  the  prevailing  party,  the  Pharisees. 

}  It  cannot  be  decided  certainly  that  this  was  the  case.  There  was  a  tradition  in  prim- 
itive Christian  times  to  that  effect;  so  Justin  Martyr  (Dialog.,  c.  Trypli.,  316)  says:  raxna 
Tii  TCKTOviKil  cpya  iip}dleTO  iv  diOpwToiS  ojr,  Kai  kuyd,  f<td  Toiiroir  Kiit  tu  Ttji  SiKuiOGVvtjS  av/jtSoXa  itid- 
cKu)v  Kat  iiipyn  piov.  It  may  be  that  tliis,  and  the  tradition,  also,  that  Christ  was  destitute 
of  personal  bcautj,*,  were  rather  ideal  than  historical  conceptions,  framed  to  conform  witli 
his  humble  condition  "  in  the  fonu  of  a  servant.''  Ciirist  was  not  to  come  forth  from  a  hJLrh 
position,  but  fi'om  a  lowly  workshop ;  as,  according  lo  the  reproach  of  Cclsus.  his  first  fol- 
lowers were  mechanics.  But  the  report  may  have  been  true,  and  was,  if  the  ordinary  reading 
of  Mark,  vi.,  3,  be  coirect.  Against  this  has  been  adduced  the  following  passage  in  Grip'; 
eont.  Ccls.,  vi.,  36,  viz. :  '6ri  ivSaiiov  tuiv  iv  rais  iKKXrjoinn  (piponinov  tvayj  cXiwv  rfVroji'  aiirdi  b  'It;- 
aovs  avayi)  pinrrai.  The  reading  in  Mark,  vi.,  3,  may  have  been  altered  before  the  time  of 
Chigen,  from  a  false  pride  tliat  took  oflence  at  Clwist's  working  as  a  common  mechanic, 
asd  a  foolisli  desire  to  conciliate  the  pagans,  who  reproached  Christians  with  thijs  feature 
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CHAPTER  II. 

COURSE  OF  CHRIST'S  LIFE  UP  TO  THE  OPENING  OF  HIS  PUBLIC  MIN- 
ISTRY. 

§  31.   Growing  Consciousness  of  His  Messiahsliip  in  Christ. 

ALTHOUGH  so  many  years  of  our  Saviour's  life  are  veiled  in  ob- 
scurity, we  cannot  believe  that  the  full  consciousness  of  a  Di- 
vine call  which  he  displayed  in  his  later  years  was  of  sudden  growth. 
If  a  great  man  accomplishes,  within  a  very  brief  period,  labours  of  par- 
amount importance  to  the  world,  and  which  he  himself  regards  as  the 
task  of  his  life,  we  must  presume  that  the  strength  and  energies  of  his 
previous  years  were  concentrated  into  that  limited  period,  and  that  the 
former  only  constituted  a  time  of  preparation  for  the  latter. 

Most  of  all  must  this  be  true  of  the  labours  of  Christ,  the  greatest 
and  most  important  that  the  world  has  known.  We  have  the  right  to 
presume  that  He  who  assumed  as  his  task  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race  made  his  whole  previous  existence  to  bear  upon  this  mighty  labour. 
The  idea  of  the  Messiah,  as  Redeemer  and  King,  streamed  forth  in  Di- 
vine light,  from  the  course  of  the  theocracy  and  the  scattered  intima- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  in  full  extent  and  clearness,  and  in  Divine 
light  he  recognized  this  Mossiahship  as  his  own  ;  and  this  conscious- 
ness of  God  within  him  harmonized  with  the  extraordinary  phenom- 
ena that  occurred  at  his  birth. 

But  the  negative  side  of  the  Mossiahship,  namely,  its  relation  to  *m, 
he  could  not  learn  from  self-contemplation.     He  could  not  learn  de- 

in  the  life  of  their  founder.  Fritzschc  founds  an  ineffectual  arijument  on  the  followin:^  in- 
ternal ground,  viz. :  "  Christ's  working  at  a  trade  would  not  have  interfered  with  his  ap- 
pearing as  a  public  teacher.  The  Jews  had  no  contempt  for  artisans,  and  even  the  scribes 
sometimes  supported  themselves  by  mechanical  toils."  True,  the  scribes  might  occasion- 
ally work  at  trades  without  reproach,  but  to  be  merely  a  mechanic  (and  no  scribe)  was 
quite  a  different  thing ;  so  that  the  ensuing  objection,  "  Hoiu  comes  this  carpenter  to  set  vp 
as  our  teacher?"  was  quite  in  character,  even  among  Jews.  It  does  not  follow  because, 
afterward,  only  designations  o{  family  are  given  in  the  passage,  that  therefore  the  first 
designation  was  fixed  upon  him  only  as  "  the  son  of  the  carpenter ;"  for,  certainly,  the  two 
ideas,  "he  himself  is  only  a  carpenter,"  and  "his  relations  live  among  us  as  ordinary'  peo- 
ple," hang  well  together.  They  could  utter,  first,  the  most  cutting  contrast,  ''he  is  a  car- 
penter, like  the  others,  and  he  now  will  he  a  prophet,"  and  then  mention  only  his  relations 
who  were  yet  livin!^,  but  not  Joseph,  who  was  already  ilead. 

It  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  Christianity  (although  not  7wcessarily  flow- 
ing from  it),  that  the  IIis;hcxt  should  thus  spring  from  an  humble  walk  of  life,  and  that  the 
Divine  glory  should  manifest  itself  at  first  to  men  in  so  lowly  a  form.  The  lledeeraer  thus 
ennobled  human  labour  and  the  fomis  of  common  life  ;  there  was  thenceforth  to  be  uo 
fidvavaov  in  the  relations  of  human  society.  Thus  began  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon 
the  civil  and  social  relations  of  men — an  influence  whi<'h  has  gone  on  increasing  from  that 
day  to  this. 
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pravity  by  experience  ;  yet,  without  this  knowledge,  although  the  idea 
of  the  Messiah  as  theocratic  king  might  have  been  fully  developed  in 
his  mind,  an  essential  element  of  his  relations  to  humanity  would  have 
remained  foreign  to  him.  But  although  his  pei-sonal  experience  could 
not  unfold  this  peculiar  modification  of  the  Messianic  consciousness, 
many  of  its  essential  features  were  continually  suggested  by  his  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world.  There,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  saw 
human  depravity  and  its  attendant  wretchedness.  The  sight,  and  the 
sympathizing  love  which  it  awoke,  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
his  soul,  and  formed,  at  least,  a  basis  for  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
relation  to  it  as  Messiah. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  when  he  reached  his  thirtieth  year,*  fully 
assured  of  his  call  to  the  Messiahship,  he  waited  only  for  a  sign  from 
God  to  emerge  from  his  obscurity  and  enter  upon  his  work.  This 
sign  was  to  be  given  him  by  means  of  the  last  of  God's  witnesses  un- 
der the  old  dispensation,  whose  calling  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  new  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God — by  John  ifte  Baptist,  the 
last  representative  of  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
relation  to  Christ  and  his  office  we  shall  now  more  particularly  ex- 
amine.t 

*  The  age  at  which  the  Levites  entered  on  their  ofHcc. — Numb.,  iv. 

t  A  promising  young  theologian  of  Lubeck,  L.  von  Rohdcn,  has  lately  put  forth  an  excel- 
lent treatise  on  this  subject,  well  adapted  for  general  circulation,  entitled  "Johannes  der 
Tfiufer,  in  seinem  Leben  und  Wlrken  dargestellt." 
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CHAPTER  I.  -  . 

THE  CALLING  OF  THE  BAPTIST,  AND  HIS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  .TEWS. 
§  32.  Hoicfar  the  Bni^tist  revived  (lie  Expectation  of  a  MessiaJi. 

A  PROCLAMATION  of  the  appi-oaching  kingdom  of  God,  involv- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  sunken  glory  of  the  Theocracy,  and  the 
dawning  of  a  brighter  day  upon  God's  oppressed  ones,  was  essentially 
necessary  as  a  preparation  for  Christ's  public  ministry. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  it  was  equally  necessary  to  announce  Him  who 
^^•as  called  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work.  The  expectation 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  king  should  always  have  gone  together;  but 
we  find  that  they  did  not  actually  do  so.  The  prophecies  of  the  gen- 
eral renewal  were  often  distinct  from  those  which  foretold  the  agent 
chosen  by  God  to  accomplish  it ;  and  the  hope  of  the  former  often  ex- 
isted in  minds  which  had  lost  sight  of  the  latter,  A  Philo  proves  this. 
The  Greek  and  Alexandrian  culture,  and  perhaps  the  combination  of 
the  two  in  the  religious  Realism  of  Palestine,  may  have  tended  to  bring 
about  this  result.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  essential  for  our  purpose  to 
keep  the  two  ideas — the  announcement  of  the  kingdom  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Messiah — separate  from  each  other. 

Some  suppose  that  .John  the  Baptist  was  the  first*  to  suggest  the  idea 
f>f  a  Messiah  to  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  day.  But  certainly  this  idea, 
so  thoroughly  interwoven  with  tlie  theocratic  consciousness,  could  not 
have  fallen  into  oblivion  ;  nay,  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  their  shame 
at  being  slaves  to  those  whom  they  believed  themselves  destined  to 
rule,  and  their  desire  for  deliverance  from  this  degrading  bondage,  must 
liave  constantly  tended  to  bring  it  more  and  more  vividly  before  them. 
It  would  be  going  too  far,  then,  to  say  that  this  idea  had  been  lost  out  of 

*  ."^o  Scltlcicrmorlirr  (("liristlichc  Sittcnlclirc,  p.  19)  States  tliat  John's  work  was  "to  re- 
vive the  forgotten  idea  of  the  Messioli." 
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the  miud  of  that  age,  and  that  its  revival  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a 
single  individual.  Much  rather  should  we  conceive  that  the  spirit  of  the 
individual  was  stirred  by  an  impulse  from  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But 
while  the  general  tendency  of  the  popular  mind  prepared  the  way  for 
John,  his  labours  reacted  mightily  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  form- 
ed, indeed,  a  new  epoch  in  the  hopes  of  men  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Kingdom  and  of  the  Messiah.  Christ  himself  makes  this  epoch  the 
transition-period  between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations.* 

It  was  essential,  also,  to  this  preparation  for  the  Messiah,  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  should  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  object  to 
which  their  hopes  were  directed,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be 
obtained,  involving  a  more  coiTect  notion  of  the  work  and  kingdom  of 
Messiah,  and  of  the  moral  requisites  for  participation  therein.  All  this 
belonged  to  the  calling  of  the  Old-Testament  order  of  prophets,  of 
which  John  constituted  the  apex.  We  must  look  for  the  j)cculiar  fea- 
tures of  his  position  in  the  fact  that  he  himself  not  only  formed  the 
point  of  transition  to  the  new  era,  but  was  allowed  to  recognize  and 
point  out  the  Messiah,  and  to  give  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  his 
public  ministry. 

§  33.  Causes  of  Ohscurity  in  the  Accounts  left  us  of  the  Baptist. — Sources: 
The  Eva7tgelists.  Josephus. 
The  difficulties  and  obscurities  that  remain  in  the  accounts  of  this 
remarkable  man  seem  to  have  arisen  necessarily  from  the  peculiar 
stand-point  which  he  occupied.  In  a  prophet  or  a  forerunner,  we 
must  always  distinguish  between  what  he  utters  with  clear  self-con- 
sciousness, and  what  lies  beyond  the  utterance,  concealed  even  from 
himself,  until  a  later  period ;  between  the  fundamental  idea,  and  the 
form,  perhaps  not  wholly  fitting,  in  which  it  veils  itself.  Opposite  ele- 
ments always  meet  each  other  in  an  epoch  which  constitutes  the  tran- 
sition-point from  one  stage  of  developement  to  another ;  and  we  can- 
not look  for  a  logical  and  connected  mode  of  thinking  in  the  repre- 
sentative of  such  an  epoch.  In  some  of  his  utterances  we  may  find 
traces  of  the  old  period  ;  in  others,  longings  for  the  new;  and  in  bring- 
ing them  together,  we  may  find  different  views  which  cannot  always 
be  made  perfectly  to  harmonize. 

The  nature  of  the  atithorltics  to  which  we  are  confined  makes  it  pe- 
culiarly difficult  to  come  at  the  objective  truth  in  regard  to  John  the 
Baptist.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists, 
given  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  and  for  religious  ends  ;  and  on 
the  other  that  of  Josephus,^  which  is  purely  historical  in  its  character 
and  aims. 

*  Matt.,  xi.,  12.     We  sliall  have  occasion  to  say  more  on  this  passage  hereafter, 
t  Archaeol.,  xix.,  1. 
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As  to  the  first,  it  is  very  probable  that  John  could  be  better  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  Christianity  than  he  understood  himself  and  his 
mission.  The  aims  of  a  preparatory  and  transition-period  are  always 
better  comprehended  after  their  accomplishment  than  before;  so,  truths 
which  were  veiled  from  John's  apprehension  stood  clearly  forth  be- 
fore the  minds  of  the  Evangelists.  But  this  very  fact  may  have  caused 
the  obscurity  which  we  find  in  their  accounts  of  the  Baptist.  We  are 
very  apt,  in  describing  a  lower  point  of  view  from  a  higher,  to  attribute 
to  the  former  what  belongs  only  to  the  latter.  Any  one  who  has  passed 
through  a  subordinate  and  preparatory  stage  of  thought  to  a  higher  one, 
will  find  it  hard  to  keep  the  distinction  between  the  two  clearly  before 
his  consciousness  :  they  blend  themselves  together  in  spite  of  him.  So, 
perhaps,  it  may  have  happened  that  the  distinctive  differences  between 
the  stand-point  of  John  and  that  of  Christianity  were  lost  sight  of  when 
the  evangelical  accounts  were  prepared,  and  that  the  Baptist  was  rep- 
resented as  nearer  to  Christianity  than  he  really  was.  The  likelihood 
of  this  result  would  be  all  the  greater  if  the  Christian  writer  had  been 
himself  a  disciple  of  John;  such  a  one,  even  though  endowed  with  the 
sincerest  love  of  truth,  vv'ould  naturally  see  more  in  the  words  of  his 
old  master  than  the  latter  himself,  under  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
could  possibly  have  intended.  After  a  prophecy  has  reached  its  fulfil- 
ment, it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reproduce  the  precise 
consciousness  under  which  the  prediction  was  uttered. 

If,  therefore,  we  find,  on  close  inquiry,  that  the  historical  statements 
are  somewhat  obscured  by  subjective  influences,  our  estimate  of  their 
veracity  need  be  in  no  wise  affected  thereby.  Such  a  result  would 
not  conflict  in  the  least  with  the  only  tenable  idea  of  Insjiiration. 
The  organs  which  the  Holy  Ghost  illuminated  and  inspired  to  convey 
his  truth  to  men  retained  their  individual  peculiarities,  and  remained 
within  tlie  sphere  of  the  psychological  laws  of  our  being.  Besides, 
Inspiration,  both  in  its  nature  and  its  object,  refers  only  to  man's  re- 
ligious interests  and  to  points  connected  with  it.  But  practical  religion 
requires  only  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  itself;  it  needs  not  to  under- 
stand the  gradual  genetic  dcvelopemont  of  the  truth  in  the  intellect,  or 
to  distinguish  the  various  stag(!S  of  its  advance  to  distinct  and  perfect 
consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  these  latter  are  precisely  the  aims 
towards  which  scientific  history  directs  itself.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  interest  of  practical  religion  and  that  of  scientific  history  may  not 
always  run  in  the  same  channel ;  and  the  latter  must  give  place  to  the 
former,  especially  in  points  so  vital  as  the  direct  impression  which 
Christ  made  upon  mankind.  Frequent  illustrations  of  this  distinction 
are  afforded  by  the  interpretations  of  passages  from  the  Old  Testament 
given  by  the  apostles. 

In  all  our  inquiries  into  the  evangelical  histories,  we  must  keep  in 
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view  the  fact  that  they  were  written  not  to  satisfy  scientific,  but  re- 
lifrious  wants;  not  to  afford  materials  for  systematic  history,  but  to  set 
forth  the  ground  of  human  salvation  in  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  who  could  distinguish  the  different  stages  in  the  devel  • 
operaent  of  revelation  at  a  single  piercing  glance  ;  but  this  one  was  He 
in  whom  God  and  man  were  united.  He  himself  told  his  Apostles  that 
he  had  this  power,  and  his  words  in  regard  to  the  stand-point  of  John 
the  Baptist  illustrate  it.    These  words  alone  must  form  our  guiding  light. 

It  might  be  inferred,  if  what  we  have  said  be  true,  that  the  account 
of  Josephus,  which  proceeds  from  a  purely  historical  interest,  should  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  Evangelists.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
historical  events  can  only  be  correctly  understood  when  viewed  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  province  to  which  they  belong  ;  and  so  events 
that  fall  within  the  sphere  of  religion  are  only  intelligible  from  a  re- 
lio-ious  stand-point.  And  as  John's  import  to  the  history  of  the  world 
consists  in  the  fact  that  he  formed  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
stages  of  developement  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  cannot  be  fully  un- 
derstood except  by  an  intuitive  religious  sense,  capable  of  appreciating 
religious  phenomena.  Of  such  a  religious  sense  Josephus  was  desti- 
tute. Now  the  religious  sense  can  get  along  without  the  scientific ; 
but  the  latter  cannot  do  without  the  former,  where  the  understanding 
of  rclio-ious  events  is  concerned ;  and  hence  the  living  peculiarities  of 
John  the  Baptist  vanished  under  the  hands  of  Josephus,  although  he 
was  able  to  apprehend  John's  character  and  appearance  in  their  gen- 
eral features.  To  his  religious  deficiency  must  be  added  his  habit  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  taste  and  culture  of  the  Greeks,  a  habit  which 
could  not  but  wear  away  his  Jewish  modes  of  thought  and  feeling. 
He  saw  in  John  only  a  man  of  moral  ardour,  who  taught  the  tx-uth  to 
the  .Tews,  rebuked  their  corruptions,  and  offered  them,  instead  of  their 
lustrations  and  outward  righteousness,  a  symbol  of  inward  spiritual 
purification  in  his  water-baptism.  With  such  a  narrow  view  as  this 
we  could  neither  understand  John's  use  of  baptism,  nor  explain  his 
public  labours  among  such  a  people  as  the  Jews.  It  is  but  a  beggarly 
abstraction  from  the  living  individual  elements  which  the  Gospel  ac- 
counts aff'ord. 

§  34.    The  Baptist'' s  Mode  of  Life  and  Teaching  in  the  Dcsc7-t. 
We  learn  from  Josephus*  that  many  pious  and  earnest  men  among 
the  Jews,  disgusted  with  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  retired,  like  the 
monks  and  hermits  of  Christianity  at  a  later  day,  into  wilderness  spots, 

*  An  example  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  Barms,  of  whom  Josephus,  who  was  his  disciple, 
gives  an  account  in  his  autobiography,  §  2 :  "  iaOfiTi  fiiv  avd  SivSpuiv  xputficvov,  Tpo(t>tjv  ie  ri/v 
auro;(dr(i)f  (pvofiivrjv  i:poa(Pep6ttevov,  ^vxPV  ^£  iiari  Tr)v  fipipav  Kai  rijv  vvktu  TroXXdKtS  Xov6p.evov  vpds 
iyviiav." 
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and  there,  becoming  teachers  of  Divine  wisdom,  collected  disciples 
around  them.  Such  a  one  was  John.  Consecrated  from  his  birth,  by 
a  sign  from  heaven,  to  his  Divine  calling,  he  led  a  rigid  and  ascetic 
life  from  his  very  childhood.  Had  we  nothing  but  Josephus's*  account 
to  guide  us,  we  might  suppose  that  Jolm  only  differed  from  the  other 
teachers  of  the  desert  in  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  his  teaching  was 
more  practical,  and  tended  to  carry  him  out  into  a  wider  field  of  action. 
While  iJiey  only  revealed  the  truths  of  a  higher  life  to  such  as  sought 
them  in  their  sohtude,  he  felt  constrained  to  go  forth  and  raise  his  re- 
proving voice  aloud  among  the  multitude,  to  condemn  the  Jews  for 
their  vices  and  their  hypocrisy,  and  to  call  them,  abandoning  their  false 
security  and  their  debasing  trust  in  outward  works,  to  seek  the  genuine 
piety  which  comes  from  the  heart.  This  part  of  John's  ministry,  viz., 
his  work  as  a  reformer,  Josephus  has  brought  out  prominently ;  while 
he  has  entirely  failed  to  notice  the  indelible  stamp  of  the  Baptist's  la- 
bours left  upon  the  history  of  the  Theocracy- 
John  had  retired  to  the  desert  region  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
there  lived  a  life  of  abstinence  and  austerity,  harmonizing  well  with 
his  inward  grief  for  the  corruptions  of  his  people.  Like  his  type, 
Elias,  he  wore  coarse  garments,  and  satisfied  his  wants  with  a  nourish 
ment  which  nature  offered  in  a  species  of  locusts,  sometimes  used  as 
food,  and  wild  honey.f 

§  35.  Jolt  II  as  Baptist  and  1? readier  of  Repentance . 
While  John  was  thus  sighing  in  solitude  over  the  sins  of  a  degener- 
ate people,  and  praying  that  God  would  soon  send  the  promised 
Deliverer,  the  assurance  was  vouchsafed  to  him  from  above  that  the 
Messiah  should  soon  be  revealed  to  him.  He  felt  himself  called  to 
declare  this  assurance  to  the  people,  and  to  exhort  them  to  prepare 
their  souls  for  the  approaching  epoch.  He  abandoned  the  solitude  of 
the  desert  for  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,|  gathered  the  people  in  hosts 
about  him,  and  announced  to  them  the  coming  appearance  of  both  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  which  ideas  he  never  separated.  He  pro- 
claimed to  them  that  God  would  sift  his  people,  and  that  the  unworthy 
should  be  condemned  and  excluded  fi'om  the  Theocracy.  He  de- 
nounced as  false  and  treacherous  the  prevailing  idea  that  theocratic 
descent  and  the  observance  of  outward   ceremonies  were  the   only 

*  ArclisBol.,  xviii.,  v.  2. 

t  In  the  Ebioiiitish  recension  of  Mnttliew,  w(!  find  tlio  food  of  Jol)n  (iosrribcii  as  /j/>< 
(lypioi',  ov  i\  ytCois  j/v  rov  \iav\iu,  ij  iyKpti  iv  i\alui  ("  it  had  the  taste  of  manna,  as  a  cake  baked 
ji,  oil." — J^'um.,  xi.,  8).  The  simiilo  statement  of  Matthew  is  hero  misrepresented,  njid 
even  fal.sifie<l.  Tiie  axplhi  (lorusts)  seemed  to  tliis  writer  finid  unworthy  for  John,  and  he 
makes  iyKpic[(  (cakes)  out  of  tiiem,  and  thus  gets  a  chance  of  comparing  Joint's  fcKtd  with 
iiiiinna. 

t  We  follow  the  statement  of  Liiko  (iii.,  2),  which  haa  the  odvoiitagc  in  distiuguishiuir 
from  cJicii  other  the  periods  in  John's  manifest ntiou. 
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requisites  for  admittance  into  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  exhorted  all  to 
true  repentance  as  the  one  essential  prcjiaration.  He  made  use  of 
baptism  as  a  symbol  of  prcparatoiy  consecration  to  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  a  course  to  which  he  might  have  been  led  by  the  lustrations 
common  among  the  Jews,  and  by  the  intimations  of  prophecy,  such  as 
Mai.,  iii. ;  Zach.,  xiii. ;  Ezek.,  xxxvi.,  25,  even  if  the  baptism  of  prose- 
lytes was  not  then  extant  among  the  Jews.  Doubtless  the  Baptist 
stood  in  a  special  relation  to  those  that  flocked  about  him  as  followers  ; 
although,  as  preacher  of  repentance,  as  ilic  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness  (Isai.,  xl.,  3),  whose  duty  it  was  to  pre])are  the  way  for  the 
Messiah  amid  a  people  estranged  from  God,  lie  held  a  general  and 
common  relation  to  all. 

§  36.  Relations  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducccs  to  the  Baptist. 

We  are  naturally  led  here  to  inquire  into  the  relations  which  John 
sustained  to  the  different  classes  of  the  Jewish  people.  Was  he,  as 
preacher  of  repentance,  only  a  man  of  the  people,  and  did  the  Phari- 
sees, the  hierarchical  party,  manifest  their  j(;alous  opposition  from  the 
very  first,  or  did  it  arise  by  degrees  at  a  later  period  ?  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure,  from  Matt.,  iii.,  7,  viz.,  that  many  Pharisees  were  to 
be  found  among  the  number  that  crowded  about  John  and  submitted 
to  his  baptism.  Yet  Christ,  in  one  of  his  last  discourses  at  Jerusalem 
(Matt.,  xxi.,  32),  drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  publicans  who 
believed  in  John's  prophetic  calling,  and  were  led  by  him  to  repent- 
ance, and  the  Pharisees,  who  persevered  in  their  self-sufficiency  and 
unbelief.  The  words  of  Matt.,  xi.,  16,  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the 
general  spirit  of  the  people  was  as  hostile  to  John  as  it  subsequently 
showed  itself  to  Christ,  and  that  only  a  few,  open  to  the  lessons  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  admitted  the  Divine  mission  of  the  Bajitist.  So, 
also,  in  Luke,  vli.,  29,  30,  the  course  of  the  people  and  the  publicans, 
in  following  John  and  submitting  to  his  baptism,  is  contrasted  with  the 
very  opposite  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers,  who  "  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves." 

Still, Matthew  (iii.,  7)  states  expressly,  that  '■^viany  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducecs  came  to  John's  baptism,"  and  the  form  of  the  statement  distiii- 
<Tuishes  these  from  the  ordinaxy  throng.  It  seems  somewhat  unhistor- 
ical  that  these  sects,  so  opposite  to  each  other,  should  be  named  to- 
gether here,  as  well  as  in  some  other  places  in  the  Gospels  ;  but  an 
explanation  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  customary  to 
name  them  together  on  the  ground  of  their  common  hatred  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  appears  improbable  that  men  of  the  peculiar  religious  opin- 
ions of  the  Sadducees  should  have  been  attracted  by  the  preacher  of 
repentance,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  ;  nor  does  John,  in  his 
severe  sermon,  make  any  special  reference  to  that  sect,  an  omission 
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which  could  hardly  have  occurred  had  any  of  the  sect  so  far  departec, 
from  their  ordinary  habits  as  to  listen  to  his  preaching*  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  mention  of  the  Pharisees  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament; on  the  contrary,  the  historical  citation  of  the  latter  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  unhistorical  mention  of  the  Sadducees.  Nor 
does  the  fact  that  the  Pharisees,  at  a  later  period,  maintained  an  attitude 
of  hostility  towards  John  prove  that  they  had  opposed  him  from  the 
beginning.  His  rigid  asceticism  and  zeal  for  the  Messiah  were  in  en- 
tire harmony  with  the  spirit  of  their  sect ;  and  they  could  listen  with 
apj)roval  to  his  energetic  reproofs  and  calls  to  repentance,  so  long  as 
they  were  aimed  only  at  the  people  and  the  publicans.  So,  in  the 
C^hristian  Church,  ardent  reformers  and  witnesses  to  the  truth  have  been 
favoured  even  by  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy,  so  long  as  they  attacked 
only  the  common  faults  and  vices  of  men.  But  the  first  assault  upon 
the  hierarchy  itself  roused  all  its  hatred  and  its  vengeance. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  John's  preaching,  then,  there  may  have  been 
nothing  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Pharisees.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
likely  that  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Pharisees  were  fully  imbued  witli 
the  spirit  of  the  sect.  Although  the  majority  of  them,  intent  only  upon 
selfish  and  party  aims,  may  have  regarded  John's  ministry  with  an  eye 
of  suspicion,  there  were  probably  among  them  some  earnest,  upright 
men,  upon  whom  his  preaching  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression. 
These  two  thoughts  may  serve  to  reconcile  Matt.,  iii.,  7,  with  the  other 
passages  quoted,  in  which  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  is  mentioned. 
Again,  the  expression  of  Christ  in  John,  v.,  35,  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Pharisees  received  and  approved  John's  prophecy  of  the  coming  Mes- 
siah, but  did  not  allow  his  words  to  sink  deep  into  their  hearts  or  to 
operate  upon  their  thoughts  and  inclinations.  The  severe  sermont  re- 
j)orted  by  the  Evangelists  was  certainly  not  adapted  to  such  as  came  to 
.John,  penitent  and  broken-hearted,  to  obtain  consolation  and  guidance  ; 
but  rather  to  the  haughty  and  arrogant  Pharisee,  who  felt  sure  of  his 
share  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  appear  when  it  might,  without  either 
repentance  or  forgiveness.  It  was  these  that  he  stigmatized  as  a 
"  brood  of  vipers,"  and  no  sons  of  Abraham.  It  was  these  to  whom  he 
said,  in  tones  of  warning  and  reproof,  "  WIkj  has  told  you  that  by 
simple  baptism  you  shall  escape  God's  coming  judgment  1  Wouhl 
you  really  escape  it  1  Then  repent,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance. 
Trust  not  to  your  saying  '  Ahraliam  is  our  father ;''  for  I  tell  you  tliat 

*  Wc  cannot  support  the  expression  of  Matthew  by  the  statement  of  Joscphus  (xviii., 
I.,  A),  that  the  iSndducees  were  nccustomeJ  to  accommodate  tlieir  own  convictions  to  the 
principles  of  the  IMiariscos,  on  account  of  tlic  stron;,'  hold  which  the  latter  had  upon  the 
people.  In  this  case,  at  least,  no  such  accommodation  was  rc<]uired,  from  the  repute  in 
which  John  was  held  among  the  Pharisees. 

t  Luke,  iii.,  7;  Matt.,  iii.,  7.  Luke  reports  it  oa  addressed  to  the  people;  Matthew  to 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadilucees. 
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the  developemcnt  of  the  kingdom  is  not  confined  to  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham; nay,  from  these  very  stones  that  lie  upon  tlie  river  bank,  Goi> 
can  raise  up  his  children." 

In  these  last  words  he  meant  to  tell  them  that  if  the  Jews  disgraced 
their  Theocratic  descent,  God  would  remove  his  kingdom  from  them 
and  impart  it  unto  strangers.  He  ends  by  proclaiming  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  sift  his  people  thoroughly,  and  exclude  all  that  should  be 
found  unworthy.  Such  preaching  must  have  been  enough  to  imbitter 
and  alienate  the  Pharisees,  even  if  they  had  been  before  disposed  to 
approve  and  favour  the  preacher. 

§  37.  Relations  of  John  to  the  People,  and  to  the  narrower  circle  of  his 

own  Disciples. 
True  penitents  who  came  to  the  Baptist  inquiring  the  way  of  life 
found  in  the  severe  ascetic  a  kind  and  condescending  teacher.  He 
gave  them  no  vague  and  high-sounding  words,  but  adapted  his  instruc- 
tions with  minute  care  to  their  special  condition  and  circumstances. 
John  resembled  the  austere  preachers  of  repentance  who  sprung  up  in 
the  Middle  Ages  in  more  than  one  respect ;  but  especially  in  the  two 
fold  relation  which  he  sustained,  to  the  people  generally,  and  to  his  dis 
ciples  in  particular.  While  the  latter  imitated  his  own  ascetic  piety  in 
order  to  fit  themselves  for  preachers  of  repentance,  he  did  not  demand 
of  the  former  to  abandon  their  ordinary  line  of  life,  even  when  it  was 
one  obnoxious  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews ;  the  soldier  was  not  re- 
quired to  leave  the  ranks,  nor  the  tax-gatherer  his  ofiicc,  but  only  to 
fulfil  their  respective  duties  with  honesty  and  fidelity.  All  alike  were 
commanded  to  do  good  ;  but  only  those  whose  occupations  wei'e  sinful 
had  to  abandon  them,  and  at  his  command  many  did  so.* 

§  38.  John^s  Demands  upon  the  People  compared  icith  those  of  Christ. 
— His  humhle  Opinion  of  his  own  Calling. 
But  how  very  moderate  do  John's  requirements  appear  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  Christ,  who  demanded  at  the  very  outset  an  absolute 
sacrifice  of  the  will  and  the  affections!  This  difference  arose  natural- 
ly, however,  from  the  different  positions  which  they  occupied.  John 
was  fully  conscious  that  the  moral  regeneration  which  was  indispensa- 
ble to  admittance  into  the  Messiah's  kingdom  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  Divine  principle  of  life;  and,  knowing  that  to  impart  this 
was  beyond  his  power,  he  confined  himself  to  a  preparatory  purifica- 
tion of  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  great,  the  God-like  feature  of 
his  character  was  his  thorough  understanding  of  himself  and  his  calling. 
Filled  as  he  was  with  enthusiasm,  he  yet  felt  that  he  was  but  the  hum- 
ble instrument  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  called,  not  to  fmnd  the  new  crea- 

*  Matt.,  xxi.,  32. 
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tion,  but  only  to  proclaim  it ;  nor  ditl  the  thronging  of  eager  thousands 
to  hang  upon  his  lips,  nor  the  enthusiastic  love  of  his  own  immediate 
followers,  ever  ready  to  glorify  their  master,  in  the  least  degree  blind 
his  perceptions  of  duty,  or  raise  him  above  his  calling.  Convinced  that 
he  was  inspired  of  God  to  prepare,  and  not  to  create,  he  never  pre- 
tended to  work  miracles,  nor  did  his  disciples,  strongly  as  he  impressed 
them,  ever  attribute  miraculous  powers  to  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

RELATION  OF  THE  BAPTIST  TO  MESSIAH. 

§  39.  Joluis  Explanation  of  his  Relation  to  tlic  Messiah.      The  Bap- 
tism hy  Water  and  hy  Fire. 

CAREFULLY,  however,  as  John  avoided  exciting  false  expecta- 
tions, they  could  hardly  fail  to  arise  at  a  period  so  full  of  fore- 
boding and  hope  for  the  coming  of  Messiah,  after  time  enough  had 
elapsed  for  him  to  make  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  public  mind 
as  a  preacher  of  repentance  and  proclaimer  of  a  better  future.*  Many 
of  those  whom  his  preaching  had  so  deeply  moved  became  uneasy  to 
ascertain  his  true  relation  to  the  Messiah ;  and  as  his  language  on  the 
subject  was  always  concise,  and  rather  suggestive  than  explanatory, 
they  were  inclined  to  think  that  his  real  character  was  only  kept  in  the 
back  ground  for  the  time,  and  would  afterward  be  gradually  unfolded. 
But  when  the  Baptist  saw  that  men  mused  in  their  hearts  whether  he 
9cere  the  Christ  or  no,\  he  resolved  to  define  his  relation  to  the  Mes- 
siah explicitly  and  unmistakeably.  His  mission,  he  told  them,  was  to 
baptize  by  water,  as  a  symbol  of  the  preparatory  repentance  which  had 
to  open  the  way  for  that  renewal  and  purification  of  the  nation  by  Di- 
vine power  which  was  to  be  expected  in  the  Messiah  ;  the  lofty  one 
that  was  to  follow,  raised  so  far  above  himself,  that  he  should  be  digni- 
fied by  pcrfi)rming  for  him  the  most  menial  services.  He  it  was  that 
should  bajHize  them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  as  his  (John's)  followers  were  entirely  immersed  in  the  water,  so 
the  Messiah  would  immerse  the  souls  of  believers  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
imparted  by  himself;  so  that  it  should  thoroughly  penetrate  their 
being,  and  form  within  them  a  new  principle  of  life.  And  this  Spirit- 
baptism  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  baptism  offirc.\     Those  who  re- 

*  Panl's  words  (Acts,  xiii.,  25)  lead  us  to  infer  tlint  this  took  plncc  first  towards  the  end 
of  John's  career.  t  Lnke,  iii.,  15. 

t  Some  think  the  "  fire"  is  used  as  a  sj-mbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  inasmuch  as  it  is  em- 
ployed iu  other  places  in  Scripture  to  denote  Divine  influences.    In  this  view  of  the  pas- 
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fused  to  be  penetrated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine  hfe  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  of  the  Divine  judgments.  The  "  sifting"  Uy  fire 
ever  goes  along  with  the  advance  of  the  Spirit,  and  consumes  all  who 
will  not  appropriate  the  latter.  So  John  represents  the  Messiah  as  ap- 
pearing with  his  "  fan"  in  his  hands,  to  purify  the  "threshing-floor"  of 
his  kingdom,  to  gather  the  worthy  into  the  glorified  congregation  of 
God,  and  to  cast  out  the  unworthy  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  Di- 
vine judgments. 

§  40.  John's  Conception  of  Messiah's  Kingdom. 
■  Let  us  inquire  now  upon  what  view  of  the  calling  and  work  of  the 
Messiah,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  these  expressions  of  the 
Baptist  were  founded.     He  contradicts  the  notion,  so  prevalent  among 
the  Jews,  that  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  who  outwardly  observed 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  would  be  taken  into  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, while  his  heavy  judgments  would  fall  upon   the  pagans  alone. 
On  the  contrary,  he  maintains  the  necessity,  for  all  who  would  enter 
that  kingdom,  of  a  moral  new  birth,  which  he  sets  forth  to  them  by  the 
Spirit-baptism  ;   and  proclaims,  as  a  necessary  prej^aration  for  this  new 
birth,  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  longing  to  be  free  from  it ;   all  which 
is  implied  in  the  word  fxs-dvota,  when  stated  as  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  obtaining  the  promised  baptism  of  the  Spirit.     He  expects  this 
kinn-dom  to  be  risible;   but  yet  conceives  it  as  purely  spiritual,  as  a 
community  filled  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  existing,  in 
communion  of  the  Divine  life,  with  the  Messiah  as  its  visible  King ; 
so  that,  what  had  not  been  the  case  before,  the  idea  of  the  Theocracy 
and  its  manifestation  should  precisely  correspond  to  each  other.     He 
has  already  a  presentiment  that  the  willing  among  the  pagans  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  kingdom  in  place  of  the  unworthy  Jews  who  shall 
be  excluded.     The  appearance  of  Messiah  will  cause  a  sifting  of  the 
Theocratic  people.     This  presupposes  that  he  will  not  overturn  all 
enemies  arid  set  up  his  kingdom  at  once  by  the  miraculous  power  of 
God,  but  will  manifest  himself  in  such  a  form  that  those  whose  hearts 
are  prepared  for  his  coming  will  recognize  him  as  Messiah,  while  those 
of  ungodly  minds  will  deny  and  oppose  him.     On  the  one  hand,  a  com- 
munity of  the  righteous  will  gather  aroiuid  him  of  their  own  accord ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  enmity  of  the  corrupt  multitude  will  be  called 
forth  and  organized.     The  Messiah  must  do  battle  with  the  universal 
corruption ;  and,  after  the  strife  has  separated  the  wicked  members  of 

sage,  as  the  baptism  by  ica/er  symbolizes  preparatoi-y  repentance,  so  that  hy Jire  symbol- 
izes the  transfiguring  and  pm-ifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  own  opinion  is,  howev- 
er, that  as  judgment  by  fire  is  spoken  of  but  a  few  verses  after  (Luke,  iii.,  17),  it  must  be 
taken  in  the  same  sense  here ;  and  the  baptism  by  fire  referred  to  the  sifting  process  im- 
mediately mentioned.  Thus  the  fire  is  the  symbol  of  the  power  which  consumes  cvei"y 
thing  impure,  iu  the  same  sense  in  which  God  is  said  to  be  "  a  cousuming  fii-e." 
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the  Theocratic  nation  from  the  good,  will  come  forth  victorious,  and 
glorify  the  jiurified  people  of  God  under  his  own  reign. 

§  41.  JoJm^s  Recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

(,1.)  Imiiort  of  his  Baptism  of  Jesus. — (2.)  The  Continuance  of  his  Ministiy. — (3.) 
Possible  Wavering  in  his  Conviction  of  Christ's  Messiahship. — (4.)  His  Message 
from  Prison. — (.5.)  Conduct  of  his  Disciples  towards  Jesus. 

As  John's  conception  of  the  Messiah  included  his  office  in  freeing 
the  people  of  God  from  the  power  of  evil,  and  imparting  to  them  a  new 
life  in  the  life  of  God,  it  appears  that  he  presupposed  also  the  fulness 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  him  in  such  a  way  as  that  he  could  be- 
stow it  upon  others.  From  the  first  germ  of  the  idea  of  Messiah  in  the 
Prophets  down  to  the  time  of  Christianity  itself,  we  find  ever  that  a 
just  and  profound  conception  of  his  ojice  involves  in  it  a  higher  idea 
of  his^;e/*o«.  So,  perhaps,  John,  although  his  expectation  of  a  visible 
realization  of  the  Theocracy  shows  him  as  yet  upon  Old  Testament 
ground,  may  have  at  least  touched  upon  the  stand-point  of  Christianity. 
His  position  was  very  like  that  held  by  Simeon,  and  indeed,  in  general, 
by  all  those  Jews  who,  in  advance  of  the  sentiments  of  the  times,  were 
inspired  with  earnest  longings  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and 
thus  stood  upon  the  border-land  between  the  two  stages  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  And  in  John's  representation  of  his  own  inferiority  to  him 
"  that  should  come,"  and  in  his  clear  ajDprehension  of  the  limits  of  his 
mission  and  his  j)ower — an  apprehension  that  distinguished  him  from 
all  other  founders  of  preparatory  epochs — we  have  an  assurance  that 
lie  will  never  imagine  his  preparatory  stand-point  to  be  a  permanent 
one ;  and  that,  as  he  feels  himself  unworthy  "  to  unloose  the  shoe- 
strings" of  the  lofty  One  that  is  to  appear,  so  he  will  bow  himself  in 
the  same  humble  reverence  when  He,  whom  his  spiritual  sense  shall 
recognize  as  the  expected  one,  shall  ajipear  in  person  before  him. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  objections  that  may  be  raised  against 
these  conclusions.  It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  one  may  do  homage 
to  an  idea,  whose  general  outlines  are  present  to  his  intuition,  but  may 
be  unfit  to  recognize  the  realization  of  the  idea  when  presented  before 
his  eyes  in  all  its  features.  The  prejudices  of  his  time  and  circum- 
stances are  sure  to  start  up  and  hinder  him  from  the  recognition. 
Ihit  surely,  in  the  case  of  John,  the  lowliness  of  mind  and  sobi'iety  of 
judgment  to  wliich  we  have  just  referred  give  us  ground  to  expect 
that  he,  at  least,  would  so  far  surmount  his  peculiar  prejudices  as  to 
recognize  the  admission  of  a  higher  element  into  tlie  course  of  events 
— to  recognize  a  stand-point  even  essentially  different  from  his  own  ; 
especially  as  he  had  himself  pointed  out  beforehand  the  characteristics 
of  such  a  difference.  Yet  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  doubts  may 
arise,  in  regard  to  i\\c  fact  of  John's  recognition  of  Jesus  as  Messii^h. 
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in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  presuppose  the  unconditional  credi- 
hihty  of  the  Gospels.  Perhaps  the  remark  above  made,  in  reference 
to  a  possible  commingling  of  the  suhjective  and  the  objective  in  the 
Gospel  accounts,  may  be  applicable  here.  But  before  we  proceed 
with  our  connected  historical  recital,  we  must  seek  sure  historical  foot- 
ing, by  inquiring  into  the  gi'ounds  of  the  doubts  referred  to. 

The  following  questions,  perhaps,  express  these  grounds  :  If  John 
was  really  convinced  of  Christ's  Messiahship,  why  did  he  continue  his 
independent  ministry,  and  not  rather  submit  himself  and.  all  his  follow- 
ers as  disciples  to  Christ  1  Why  did  he  wait  until  after  his  imprison- 
ment before  sending  to  inquire  of  Jesus  whether  he  were  the  Messiah, 
or  men  should  look  for  another  ?  Why,  even  after  the  Baptist's  death, 
did  his  disciples  preserve  their  separate  existence  as  a  secti  How 
happened  it  that,  in  a  public  pi'oclamation  of  the  Gospel  (Acts,  x.,  37 ; 
xiii.,  25),  no  stress  is  laid  upon  John's  divinely  inspired  testimony  con- 
cerning Christ — nay,  it  is  not  even  quoted — while  his  exhortations  to 
repentance  and  his  announcement  of  the  coming  Messiah  are  dwelt 
Tipon  as  the  preparation  for  Christ's  public  ministry  ]  Do  not  these 
difficulties  make  it  doubtful  whether  John  really  did,  before  the  time 
of  his  imprisonment,  recognize  Christ's  Messiahship  1  Or,  is  it  not 
probable  that  the  Christian  view,  which  sees  in  Christ  the  Ipxonevog 
announced  by  John,  was  involuntarily  attributed  to  the  Baptist,  and  so 
the  tradition  grew  up  that  he  had  personally  recognized  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus,  and  introduced  him  into  his  public  labours  ]  In  this  case 
we  should  have  to  admit  that  he  was  first  induced,  while  in  prison,  by 
what  he  heard  of  Christ,  to  i-ecognize  his  calling — and  that  not  only  had 
this  fact  been  transfen-ed  to  an  earlier  period  in  his  history,  but  too 
much  made  of  it  altogether. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  overthrow  this  whole  structure  at  once,  by 
assuming  the  genuineness  and  authority  of  John's  Gospel.*  It  is  true, 
as  has  been  before  said,  the  disciple,  after  going  beyond  his  Master, 
mio-ht  have  seen  more  in  the  previously  uttered  words  of  the  latter 
than  he  himself  had  intended ;  but,  at  any  rate,  those  words  must  at 
least  have  afforded  so77ie  ground  for  the  disciple's  representation.  If 
the  above-mentioned  doubts  are  well  grounded,  John's  misrepresenta- 
tion of  what  occurred  between  the  Baptist  and  Christ  is  nothing  sliort 
of  wilful  falsehood.  The  later  Christian  traditions,  indeed,  might  have 
admitted  such  a  transposition  without  the  intent  to  deceive ;  but  John 
was  an  eye-witness.  We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  appeal  to  John's 
authority,  but  shall  examine  the  matter  on  internal  evidence,  grounded 
on  the  nature  of  the  case. 

*  John,  i.,  7,  15  ;  iii.,  32  ;  v.,  33. 
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( 1 . )  Import  of  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  by  John. 

We  first  consider  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John.  Those  who  carry 
their  doubts  of  John's  testimony  farthest,  dispute  even  the  fact  of  this 
baptism.  But  this  is  absolutely  groundless  skepticism  ;  for  all  the  New 
Testament  accounts,  however  else  they  may  differ,  presuppose  the 
event  as  a  fact.  It  would  be  impossible  to  account  even  for  the  origin 
of  such  a  tradition,  if  the  event  itself  did  not  originate  it ;  the  very  ap- 
plication of  John's  baptism  to  the  sinless  Jesus  must  have  caused  diffi- 
culties to  the  Christian  mind,  which  a  peculiar  line  of  thought  alone 
could  remove.  But,  admitting  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Christ  submitted  to  the  baptism  in  the  same  sense,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  others  did  ;  for  we  can  find  no  possible  connectinn'  link 
between  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  desire  for  purification  and  redemption 
felt  by  all  ordinary  applicants  for  the  ordinance,  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  sinless  Redeemer.  It  was  with  this  latter,  unoriginated  con- 
sciousness, however,  that  Jesus  presented  himself  for  baptism.  But 
we  cannot  suppose  that  he  did  it  in  silence ;  such  a  course  might  have 
led  the  Baptist,  if  not  otherwise  enlightened,  to  suppose  that  he  came 
forward  in  the  same  relation  to  the  ordinance  as  other  men.  Its  prob- 
ability is  diminished,  too,  in  proportion  to  our  idea  of  John's  suscepti- 
bility for  the  disclosures  which  Christ  might  have  made  to  him.  We 
are  led,  therefore,  by  the  internal  necessity  of  the  case,  to  suppose  that, 
in  administering  the  baptism,  he  received  a  higher  light  in  regard  to  the 
relation  which  he  himself  sustained  to  Christ. 

(2.)  The  Baptist's  continuance  in  his  Ministry  of  Preparation. 
We  must  conclude,  however,  that  if  John  did  recognize  Jesus  as 
Messiah,  he  applied  to  him  all  his  Old-Testament  ideas  of  Messiah  as 
the  founder  of  a  visible  kingdom.  With  these  views  he  would  expect 
that  Christ  would  bring  about  the  puLUc  recognition  of  his  office  by 
his  own  Messianic  labours,  without  the  aid  oi  his  testimony.  This  ex- 
pectation would  naturally  cause  him  to  forbear  any  public  testimony 
to  Christ,  and  to  content  himself  with  directing  only  a  few  of  the  most 
susceptible  of  his  disciples  to  the  Saviour ;  but  this  would  have  been 
a  merely  private  affair,  forming  no  part  of  his  open  mission  to  the 
world.  That  mission  remained  always  the  same,  viz.,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  to  point  to  Him  who  was  soon  to 
reveal  himself;  not  to  anticijiatc  his  self-revelation,  and  to  declare  him 
to  the  people  hy  name  as  the  Messiah.  This  preparatory  position  of 
John  had  to  continue  until  the  time  when  the  entrance  of  Jesus  as 
Theocratic  King,  upon  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom,  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  all  to  range  themselves  under  his  banners.  The  Baptist,  true 
to  the  position  that  had  been  assigned  to  him  in  the  Theocratic  devel- 
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opemcnt,  had  to  coutluuc  his  labours  until  their  termination,  a  termina- 
tion which  external  circumstances  were  soon  to  bring  about.*  As, 
therefore,  John's  testimony  was  merely  private,  and  never  openly  laid 
before  the  people  ;  and,  moreover,  as  its  value  depended  entirely  upon 
the  recognition  of  John's  own  prophetic  calling  (a  recognition  by  no 
means  universal  among  the  Jews),  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  so  little  use  was  made  of  his  testimony  in  the  citation 
of  proofs  for  Jesus's  Messiahship  by  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  passages 
above  referred  to.t 

(3.)  Possible  Wavering  iu  John's  Conviction  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 

Suppose,  now,  that  John's  faith  did  waver  in  his  prison — that,  in  an 
unhappy  hour,  he  was  seized  with  doubts  of  Christ's  Messiahship — 
would  it  follow  that  he  had  not  before  enjoyed  and  expressed  with  Di- 
vine confidence  his  conviction  of  the  truth  1  Would  the  later  doubt 
suffice  to  do  away  with  the  earlier  and  out-spoken  certainty?  Can  the 
man  who  makes  such  an  assertion  have  any  idea  of  the  nature  and  de- 
velopement  of  religious  conviction  and  knowledge — of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Divine,  the  supernatural,  and  the  natural?  It  is  true  that 
scientific  knowledge  and  conviction,  logically  obtained,  can  never  be 
lost  so  long  as  the  intellect  remains  unimpaired  ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  with  rdigioiis  truths.  These  do  not  grow  out  of  logic  ;  but,  pre- 
supposing certain  spiritual  tendencies  and  affections,  they  arise  from  an 
immediate  contact  of  the  soul  with  God,  from  a  beam  of  God's  light, 
penetrating  the  mind  that  is  allied  to  him.  The  knowledge  and  the 
convictions  which  are  drawn  neither  from  natural  reason  nor  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  are  always  rebelled  against  by  the  latter 
until  the  whole  spirit  is  penetrated  by  the  Divine,  can  retain  their  vi- 
tality only  by  the  same  going  forth  of  the  higher  life  which  gave  them 

*  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  Winer,  one  of  the  most  eminent  investigators  of  Biblical 
literature,  has  given  an  intimation  of  the  view  which  I  have  here  fully  carried  out.  See 
his  "Biblisches  Realworterbuch,"  i.,  692,  2d  ed. 

t  Acts,  X.,  37  ;  xiii.,  25.  Paul  had  much  more  occasion  to  quote  John's  testimony  when 
preaching  to  his  disciples  at  Ephesus  (Acts,  xix.,  1-5).  There  is  no  ground  for  asserting 
jjositively  that  he  did  not  quote  it,  although  the  passage  does  not  state  expressly  that  he 
did ;  for  it  remains  doubtful  whether  the  words  tout'  cgtiv,  of  verse  4,  are  applied  by  I'atil 
to  the  ipxontvoi  announced  by  John,  or  were  intended  by  him  to  be  attributed  to  the  Baptist. 
^Vhat  is  said  of  Apollos  (Acts,  xviii.,  25  :  he  was  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  knowinp^ 
only  the  baptism,  ofjohv]  c.^nnot  be  understood  nakedly  of  the  pure,  spiritual  Messiahshiji. 
This  could  only  be  the  case  if  3^of  tou  mfiuv  (v.  25)  were  equivalent  to  Otov  oiov  (v.  26).  and 
signified  merely  the  way  revealed  by  God,  the  right  way  of  worshipping  God.  But  this 
cannot  be.  The  word  Kx'ptoi  must  be  taken  iu  its  specific.  Christian  sense,  as  applicable  to 
Christ;  an  interpretation  confirmed  by  what  follows,  viz.  :  he  taught  diligently  the  things 
of  the  Lord,  which  cannot  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  God,  but  to  the  proclamation  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah.  But  if  it  could  be  fully  proved  that  all  these  disciples  of  John  knew  as  yet  no- 
Uiing  of  Jesus  as  the  ipxo^ievos  announced  by  the  Baptist,  it  would  not  affect  our  assertion 
at  all ;  for  we  have  ahcady  admitted  that  the  latter  only  partially  directed  his  followers  to 
Christ  as  Messiah. 
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biith  ;  only  so  far  as  the  soul  can  maintain  itself  in  the  same  atmo- 
sphere, and  in  the  same  tendency  to  the  supernatural  and  the  Divine. 
80  one  may,  when  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  higher  life,  when  110 
vapours  of  earth  dim  his  spiritual  vision,  have  clear  conception  and  con- 
viction of  religious  truths,  which  may  perplex  him  with  obscurities  at 
times  when  the  earthly  tendencies  prevail.  And  thus  we  may  explain 
the  fluctuations  and  transitions  in  the  developement  of  religious  life, 
convictions  and  knowledge,  of  which  the  experience  of  Christians  in  all 
ages  affbi'ds  instances.  It  may  be  said  that,  although  this  explanation 
holds  good  of  I'eligious  life  in  general,  it  cannot  apply  to  an  inspired 
prophet  like  John,  or  to  the  truths  which  he  obtained  from  the  light  of 
a  supernatural  revelation.  This  objection  would  imply  that  a  single 
objective  revelation  is  the  only  source  of  Christian  truth,  which  is  not 
the  case.  The  apprehension  of  such  truths  in  every  individual  mind 
rests  not  merely  upon  this  single  objective  ground,  but  also  upon  a 
repetition  of  the  Divine  manifestation  to  the  mind  itself  The  differ- 
ence between  the  inspired  prophet  and  the  ordinary  Christian  believer, 
in  regard  to  the  reception  of  God's  truth,  is  not  a  difference  in  kind, 
but  in  decree.  Christ  declared  that  the  least  of  Christians  was  Gjreater 
than  John  ;  words  that  ill  entitle  us  to  draw  such  a  line  of  distinction 
between  the  Baptist  and  living  Christians  of  all  ages  as  to  apply  another 
standard  and  another  law  to  his  religious  life.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  life- 
less supernaturalism  which  views  all  Divine  communications  rather  as 
overlying  the  mind  than  incorporating  themselves  with  its  natural  psy- 
chological developement;  and  the  opponents  of  revealed  religion  cari- 
cature this  view  to  serve  their  purpose  of  subverting  the  doctrines  they 
so  bitterly  hate.  But  notwithstanding,  the  doctrine  of  such  Divine  com- 
munication is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  Divine  life 
as  they  are  stated  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  are  compelled  thereby  to 
connect  these  manifestations  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  mind  in  its 
receptive  powers  and  spontaneous  activity ;  to  apply  the  general  laws 
of  the  mind  to  the  developement  of  whatever  is  communicated  to  it  by 
a  higher  light. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  John  stood  between  two  different 
stages  of  the  developement  of  the  Theocracy.  It  is,  therefore,  not  un- 
likely that  in  times  of  the  fullest  religious  inspiration,  caused  in  his 
soul  by  Christ's  revelations  to  him,  he  obtained  views  of  the  coming 
kingdom  which  he  could  not  always  hold  fast,  and  his  old  ideas  some- 
times revived  and  even  gained  the  ascendency.  Although  he  had  just 
conceptions  of  Messiah's  kingdom  in  regard  to  its  moral  and  religious 
ends,  he  was  always  inclined  to  connect  worldly  ideas  with  it.  But  the 
object  of  his  hopes  was  not  realized.  He  heard,  indeed,  a  great  deal 
about  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  but  saw  him  not  at  the  head  of  his  visible 
kingdom.     The  signal  so  long  wailed  for  was  never  given.     Is  it,  there- 
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fore,  matter  of  wonder  if,  in  some  hour  of  despondency,  the  worldly 
element  in  the  Baptist's  views  became  too  strong,  and  perplexity  and 
doubt  arose  within  him  ? 

(4.)  The  Message  from  Trison. 

The  iih^uiry  which  John  sent  to  the  Saviour  from  prison*  shows  that 
his  doubts  did  not  refer  at  all  to  the  superiority  of  Christ,  but  to  the 
question  whether  the  mission  of  the  latter  was  the  INIessiahship  itself, 
or  only  a  preparation  for  it.  So  great  was  his  respect  for  the  author- 
ity of  Christ,  that  he  expected  the  decisive  answer  to  the  question  from 
his  own  lips.  Neither  the  form  of  the  question  nor  the  Saviour's  reply 
favour  the  supposition  that  John  was  led,  simply  by  the  reports  of 
Christ's  labours  which  had  reached  him  in  prison,  to  the  thought  that 
lie  might  be  the  epxoiJ-evog.  Had  this  been  the  case,  Christ  would  have 
answered  him  as  he  did  others  in  similar  circumstances ;  he  would  not 
have  warned  him  not  to  be  perplexed  or  offended  because  his  ground- 
less expectations  in  regard  to  the  Messiah  were  not  fully  realized  in 
Christ's  ministry,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  cherished  a  faith 
which  could  grow  up  in  one  who  was  languishing  in  prison,  and  unable 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  mighty  works  that  were  done,  and  would 
have  encouraged  him  to  yield  himself  fidly  up  to  the  dawning  convic- 
tion. The  warning  against  OKavdaXL^eodai  was  precisely  applicable  to 
one  who  had  once  believed,  but  whose  faith  had  wavered  because  his 
hopes  were  not  fully  fulfilled.  The  answer  of  Jesus,  moreover,  shows 
plainly  in  what  expectations  John  was  disappointed  :  they  were,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter,  such  as  grew  out  of  his  Old 
Testament  stand-point,  and  attributed  an  outward  character  to  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

(5.)  Conduct  of  John's  Disciples  towards  Jesus. 

It  does  not  militate  at  all  against  our  position,  in  regard  to  the  Bap- 
tist's recognition  of  Christ,  that  many  of  his  disciples  did  not  join  the 
Saviour  at  a  later  period  ;  and  even  that  a  sect  was  formed  from  them 
hostile  to  Christianity.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  necessary  for 
John  to  maintain  his  independent  sphere  of  labour,  and  that  his  position 
naturally  led  him  to  direct  only  the  more  susceptible  of  his  disciples 
to  Jesus,  and  that  too  by  degrees.  These  latter  were  probably  such 
as  had  imbibed  more  of  John's  longing  desire  for  "  him  that  was  to 
come,"  than  of  the  austere  and  ascetic  spirit  of  the  sect.  As  to  the 
rest,  we  have  only  to  say  that  we  have  no  right  to  judge  the  master  by 
his  scholars,  or  the  scholars  by  their  master.  Men  who  hold  a  position 
preparatory  and  conducive  to  a  higher  one,  often  retain  the  peculiar 
and  one-sided  views  of  their  old  ground,  and  are  even  driven  into  an 

*  Matt.,  xi.,  2,  3. 
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attitude  of  opposition  to  the  new  and  the  better.     This  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  John's  disciples  in  relation  to  Christianity. 

From  this  full  investigation  of  the  question,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  veracity  of  the  narrative. 
It  is  matter  o'i  fact,  that  John  openly  recognized  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
when  he  baptized  him.  Having  secured  this  firm  historical  basis,  we 
proceed  now,  with  the  greater  confidence,  to  inquire  into  the  peculiar 
import  of  the  baptism  itself. 

§  42.    The  Phenomena  at  the  BaiHism,  and  their  Import. 

(1.)  No  Ecstatic  Vision. — (2.)  The  Ebionitish  View  and  its  Opposite. — (3.)  Devel- 
opeinent  of  the  Notion  of  Baptism  in  New  Testament. — (4.)  The  Baptism  of  Christ 
not  a  Rite  of  Pm-ification. — (.5.)  But  of  Consecration  to  his  Theocratic  Reign. — 
(G.)  John's  previous  Acquaintance  with  Christ. — (7.)  Explanation  of  John,  i.,  31. — 
(8.)  The  Vision  and  the  Voice;  intended  exchisively  for  the  Baptist. 

Two  questions  present  themselves  here :  the  bearing  of  the  baptism 
upon  John,  and  its  bearing  upon  Christ.  The  first  can  easily  be  gath- 
ered from  what  has  been  said  already,  and  from  the  concurrent  ac- 
counts of  the  Evangelists.  It  is  clear  that  John  was  to  be  enlightened, 
by  a  sign  from  heaven,  in  regard  to  the  person  who  was  to  be  the 
epx.onevog  whom  he  himself  had  unconsciously  foretold.  The  second, 
however,  is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  The  accounts  do  not  harmonize  so 
well  with  each  other  on  this  point,  nor  are  all  men  agreed  in  their 
opinions  of  ihe  person  of  Christ;  and  these  causes  have  given  rise  to 
several  different  solutions  of  the  question. 

The  point  to  be  settled  is  this  :  Was  the  Divine  revelation  made  on 
this  occasion  intended,  though  in  different  relations,  for  both  John  and 
Christ ;  not  merely  to  give  the  former  certainty  as  to  the  person  of 
INIessiah,  but  to  impart  a  firm  consciousness  of  Messiahship  to  the  lat- 
ter ]  And  did  Jesus,  thus  for  the  first  time  obtaining  this  full  con- 
sciousness, at  the  same  moment  receive  the  powers  essential  to  his 
Messianic  mission  ]  Did  what  John's  eyes  beheld  take  place  really 
and  objectively,  and  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  descend  upon  Je- 
sus to  fit  him  for  his  mighty  work  1 

(1.)  No  Ecstatic  Vision  to  bo  supposed  in  the  case  of  Christ. 
If  we  adopt  this  latter  view,  we  must  look  at  all  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  baptism,  not  as  merely  subjective  conceptions,  but  a.s 
objective  supoinatiiraiy«tAy.  It  is  true,  we  may  imagine  a  symbolical 
vision  to  have  been  the  medium  of  a  Divine  revelation  common  to 
Christ  and  John  ;  but  we  must  certainly  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  ap- 
plication of  such  a  7node  of  revelation  to  Christ.  It  may  be  granti'<l 
that  the  Prophets  were  sometimes,  in  ecstatic  vision,  carried  beyond 
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themselves  and  ovcrwliclmed  by  a  liiglier  power:  but  in  these  instances 
there  is  an  abrupt  suddenness,  an  opposition  of  the  human  and  the 
Divine ;  a  leap,  so  to  speak,  in  the  developement  of  consciousness, 
which  we  could  hardly  imagine  in  coimcxion  with  the  S2)ecific  and  dis- 
tinctive nature  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Nor,  in  fact,  is  there  a  hint  at 
such  a  possibility  in  the  Gospel  narratives. 

{'2.)  Ebionitish  Views  of  the  Mii'acle  at  the  Baptism,  and  its  Opposite. 

There  are  two  opposite  stand-jjoints  which  agree  in  ascribing  to  the 
events  of  the  baptism  the  greatest  importance  in  reference  to  Christ's 
Messiahship.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Ehionitcs,  who  deny  Christ's  spe- 
cific Divinity.  It  is,  that  he  not  only  received  from  without,  at  a  definite 
period  of  his  life,  the  consciousness  of  his  Divine  mission,  but  also  the 
powers  necessary  to  its  accomplishment.  The  other  view  (proceeding, 
however,  from  firm  believers  in  the  divinity  of  Christ)  supposes  that  the 
Divine  Logos,  in  assuming  the  form  of  humanity,  submitted,  by  this 
act  of  self-renunciation,  to  all  the  laws  of  human  developement;  and 
further,  that  when  Christ  passed  from  the  sphere  of  private  life  to  that 
of  his  public  ministry,  he  was  set  apart  and  prepared  for  it  as  the  proph- 
ets were ;  with  this  single  element  of  superiority,  viz.,  that  he  was 
endowed  with  ihe fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

As  for  the  first  view,  it  is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  whole  char- 
acter of  Christ's  manifestation,  but  also  with  all  his  own  testimonies 
of  himself.  In  all  these  there  is  manifested  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  greatness,  not  as  something  acquired,  but  as  unoriginated,  and  in- 
separable from  his  being.  He  does  not  speak  like  one  who  has  be- 
come what  he  is  by  some  sudden  revolution.  In  short,  this  whole  mode 
of  thinking  springs  from  an  outward  supernaturalism,  which  represents 
the  Divine  as  antagonist  to  the  human,  and  imjioses  it  upon  Christ  from 
without;  instead  of  considering  his  entire  manifestation  from  the  be- 
ginning as  Divine  and  supernatural,  of  deriving  every  thing  from  this 
fundamental  ground,  and  recognizing  in  it  the  aim  of  all  the  special 
revelations  of  the  old  dispensation.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  old 
.Tewish  view  of  the  progress  of  the  Theocracy  :  all  is  formed  from 
without,  instead  of  developing  itself  organically  from  within ;  the  Di- 
vine is  an  abrupt  exhibition  of  the  supernatural.  How  opposite  to  this 
is  the  view  which  sees  in  the  human,  the  form  of  manifestation  under 
which  the  Divine  nature  has  revealed  itself  from  the  beginning,  and 
perceives,  in  this  original  and  thorough  interpenetration  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human,  the  aim  and  the  culmination  of  all  miracles. 

The  second  view  above  mentioned  will  appear  the  most  simple  and 
natural,  if,  instead  of  considering  a  Divine  communication  from  with- 
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out  to  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  self-renunciation  of  the  Logos 
in  assuming  human  form,  we  admit  a  gradual  revelation  (in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  human  developement)  of  the  Divine  nature,  potentially 
present,  as  the  ground  of  the  incarnate  being,  from  the  very  first,  and 
trace  all  that  appears  in  the  outward  manifestation  to  the  process  of 
developement  from  within.  In  the  lives  of  all  other  reformers,  or 
founders  of  religions,  whose  call  seems  to  have  dated  from  a  certain 
period  of  life,  the  birth-time,  as  it  were,  of  their  activity,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  trace,  in  their  later  labours  and  in  their  own  personal  state- 
ments, some  references  to  the  eai'lier  period  when  their  call  was  un- 
felt.*  In  the  discourses  of  Christ,  however  there  is  not  the  most  dis- 
tant approach  to  such  an  allusion. 

(3.)  Different  Steps  iu  the  New  Testament  Notion  of  (lie  Baptism,  up  to  that  of 
John  the  EvangeUst. 

In  the  revelations  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  process  of  the 
developement  of  Christianity  which  those  revelations  unfold,  we  can  dis- 
tinguish various  steps,  or  stages,  of  progress  from  the  Old  Testament 
ideas  to  the  New.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  person 
of  Christ.  The  conception  of  Christ,  as  anointed  with  the  fullness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  superior  to  all  other  prophets,  is  akin  to  Old  Tes- 
tament ideas,  and  forms  the  point  of  transition  to  the  New,  which  rest 
upon  the  manifestation  of  Christ.  But  it  required  a  completely  devel- 
oped Christian  consciousness  to  recognize,  in  his  appearance  on  earth, 
the  Divine  glory  as  inherent  in  him  from  the  beginning,  and  progres- 
sive only  so  far  as  its  outward  manifestation  was  concerned.  These 
two  views,  however,  by  no  means  exclude  each  other ;  the  one  is  rather 
the  complement  of  the  other,  while  both,  at  a  different  stage  of  devel- 
opement, tend  to  one  and  the  same  definite  aim.  And  the  latter,  or 
highest  stage  of  Christian  consciousness,  we  are  naturally  to  look  for 
in  that  beloved  apostle  who  enjoyed  the  closest  degree  of  intimacy 
with  Christ,  and  was,  on  that  account,  best  of  all  able  to  understand 
profoundly  both  his  manifestation  and  his  discourses.  From  John,  too, 
we  must  expect  the  highest  Christian  view  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
[The  account  of  the  principal  event  of  the  baptism  is  thus  given  in 
.John's  Gospel:  "And  John  bare  record,  saying,  I  saw  tlw  Sjnrit  de- 
scending from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upon  him.  And  I  kneio 
Jiim  not ;  hut  he  that  sent  me  to  haj)tize  witli  water,  the  same  said  unto  me. 
Upon  xohom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on  him, 
the  same  is  he  which  haptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  I saiv  and  hare 
record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God."  j]     Now  the  fact  thus  stated,  if  in- 

*  As  in  Lulhcr  we  see  frerjuent  references  to  the  ligiit  which  first  broke  upon  his  mind 
during  his  monastic  hfe  at  Erfurth,  an  epoch  of  the  utmost  moment  to  his  nfter  career  as  a 
reformer.  t  John,  i.,  ^2-34. 
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terpreted  in  an  outward  and  material  sense,  and  combined  with  the 
view  of  Christ  which  we  mentioned  a  while  ago  as  akin  to  the  Jewish 
ideas,  might  easily  give  rise  to  the  doctrine  that  Christ  obtained  at  the 
baptism  something  which  he  had  not  possessed  before. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  Christ  was  already  sure  of  his  Divine  call  to 
the  Messiahsliip,  and  submitted  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  Theocratic 
developcmcnt,  to  baptism,  as  a  preparative  and  inaugural  rite,  from  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  was  destined  to  conduct  prophecy  to  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  to  be  the  first  to  recognize,  by  light  from  heaven,  the  mani- 
fested Messiah. 

(4.)  The  Baptism  not  a  Kite  of  Puriiicatioii. 

The  idea  that  Christ  was  baptized  with  a  view  to  piirification  is  ab- 
solutely untenable,  no  matter  how  the  notion  of  purification  may  be 
modified.  Akin  to  this  idea,  certainly,  is  the  view  held  by  some,*  that 
he  submitted  to  this  act  of  self-humiliation  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
he  humbled  himself  before  God,  as  the  One  alone  to  be  called  good.f 
This  view  would  supj^ose  him  conscious,  not  of  actual  sin,  but  of  a  dor- 
mant possibility  of  sin,  inherent  in  his  finite  nature  and  his  human  or- 
ganism, always  restrained,  however,  by  the  steadfast  firmness  of  his 
will,  from  passing  into  action.  But  if  we  suppose  in  Christ  the  abstract 
possibility  to  sin|  which  is  inseparable  from  a  created  will,  pure  but 
not  yet  immutable — such  a  capability  as  we  attribute  to  the  first  man 
before  the  fall — even  this  would  not  necessarily  connect  with  itself  a 
dormant,  hidden  sinfulness,  involving  in  him  a  conscious  need  of  purifi- 
cation in  any  sense  whatever.  Such  a  consciousness  can  grow  only  out 
of  a  sense  of  inherent  moral  defilement,  by  no  means  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  conception  of  a  created  being,  or  of  human  nature.  We 
cannot  admit  a  dormant  principle  of  sin  as  an  essential  element  of  the 
moral  developement  of  man's  original  being.  Sin  is  an  act  of  free  will, 
and  cannot  be  derived  from  any  other  source,  or  explained  in  any  other 
Avay.§  There  is,  then,  in  Chiist's  humbling  himself,  in  his  human  capaci- 
ty, before  God,  the  only  Good,  no  trace  of  that  sense  of  need  and  want 
with  which  the  sinner,  conscious  of  guilt,  bows  himself  before  the  Holy 
One.  The  act  manifested  only  a  sense,  deeply  grounded  in  his  holy, 
sinless  nature,  of  absolute  dependence  upon  the  Source  of  all  good. 


*  De  Wette,  on  Matt.,  iii.,  16.  Conf.  his  Sitlenlchre,  §  49,  50 ;  and  Slrauss,  too,  after  he  had 
seen  that  the  view  formerly  expressed  by  him  was  untenable  (1.  c,  432,  433). 

t  Matt.,  xix.,  17. 

t  This  is  not  tlie  place  to  examine  the  old  controversy  whether  Christ's  sinlessness  {■s  to 
be  regarded  as  a  poxse  noii  peccarc  or  a  noii  po.tse  peccare. 

§  We  cannot  enter  further  into  this  subject  here,  but  take  pleasure  in  referrinc;  onr  read- 
ers to  the  late  excellent  work  of  J.  MiiUcr,  viz.,  ''Die  Lehre  von  der  Siinde,''  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated  with  remarkable  depth  and  clearness.  The  new  elucidations  in  the  2d 
edition,  especially,  evince  a  soundness  of  mind  that  is  not  more  rare  than  excellent. 
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(o.)  The  Baptism  of  Christ  a  Rite  of  Consecratiuii  to  his  Theocratic  Reign. 

All  difficulties  are  cleared  away  by  considering  John's  baptism  as  a 
rite  of  preparation  and  consecration,  first  in  its  application  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Theocratic  kingdom,  and  secondly  to  its  Founder  and  Sov- 
ereign. The  repentance  and  the  sense  of  sin  which  were  essential 
preliminaries  to  the  baptism  of  the  former,  could  in  no  way  belong  to 
Him  who,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  rite  was  administered,  reveal- 
ed himself  to  the  Baptist  as  the  Messiah,  the  deliverer  from  sin.  But 
while  the  import  of  the  rite  thus  varied  with  the  subjects  to  whom  it 
was  administered,  there  was,  at  bottom,  a  substantial  element  which 
they  shared  in  common.  In  both  it  marked  the  commencement  of  a 
new  course  of  life ;  but,  in  the  members,  this  new  life  was  to  be  re- 
ceived from  without  through  communications  from  on  high:  while  in 
Christ  it  was  to  consist  of  a  gradual  unfolding  from  within ;  in  the  for- 
mer it  was  to  be  receptive  ;  in  the  latter  productive.  In  a  word,  the 
baptism  of  the  members  prepared  them  to  receive  pardon  and  salvation  ; 
that  of  Christ  was  his  consecration  to  the  work  of  bestowing  those 
precious  gifts. 

(6.)  Had  ,Tohn  a  previous  Acquaintance  with  Christ? 

If  the  Baptist  had  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  he  could  not 
have  failed,  with  his  susceptible  feelings,  to  receive  a  deeper  impression 
of  his  divinity  than  other  men.  We  cannot  but  infer,  from  Luke's* 
statement  (chap,  i.)  of  the  relationshipt  between  the  two  families,  that 

*  The  Apocryphal  Gospels  contain  many  fables  in  regard  to  Mary's  descent  from  a 
priestly  lineage,  arising,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  both  high-priest 
and  king.  (So  in  the  second  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Testament  of  Simeon, 
^  7  :  livaaTi'iau  Kvpics  cK  Tu>v  Atui  apxttpka  Koi  Ik  Tuiv  'lovSa  (iaatXia,  both  in  the  person  of  the  Mes- 
siah.) There  is  nothing  akin  to  these  in  Luke's  account  of  the  relationship  between  Marj- 
and  Elizabeth,  the  latter  being  of  priestly  lineage,  which  is  only  given  ert  passant ;  the 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  descent  from  David's  line. 

t  Matthew's  omission  to  mention  this  relationship  and  to  give  any  reason  for  John's  re- 
hictance  to  baptize  Christ,  only  proves  his  narrative  to  be  more  artless,  and  therefore  more 
credible.  The  Ehionitish  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  shows  far  greater  marks  of  design,  and, 
indeed,  of  an  alteration  for  a  set  pur[)ose.  It  represents  the  miraculous  appearances  as 
preceding  and  causing  John's  conduct. — When  John  hears  tlie  voice  from  heaven,  and  sees 
the  miraculous  light,  he  inquires.  Who  art  Ihou  7  A  second  voice  is  heard  to  reply.  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am,  veil  pleased.  John  is  thereby  led  to  fall  at  bis  feet  and 
cry,  Baptize  thou  me.  Christ,  refusing  him,  says,  Si^ffc'r  it. — Here  not  only  are  tJie  phe- 
nomena exaggerated,  but  the  facts  are  remodelled  to  suit  Ehionitish  views,  which  denied 
the  miraculous  events  at  Christ's  birth,  and  demanded  that  the  sudden  change  by  which  he 
was  called  and  fitted  for  the  Mcssiahship  at  the  moment  of  baptism  should  be  made  prom- 
inent by  contrast  with  alJ  that  had  gone  before.  They  conceived,  accordingly,  tiiat  lie  first 
received  tiic  Holy  Ghost  when  it  descended  upon  him  in  tlie  fonn  of  a  dove,  and  tliat  at 
that  period  he  was  endowcil  with  a  new  dignity,  and  must  offer  new  manifestations.  H's 
divine  rharacter  was  thus  obtained  in  a  sudden,  magical  way  :  and  the  two  periods  of  bis 
life,  before  and  after  tliat  event,  were  brought  into  dear  and  sharp  contrast:  cvt-rj-  tbintr 
that  occuiTed  at  the  baptism  was  deemed  miraculous,  wliile  all  the  wonders  of  his  previous 
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he  had  hoanl  (jf  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  The  Saviour  "prayed"  at  the  baptism  (Luke,  iii.,  21).  If  we 
figure  to  ourselves  his  countenance,  foil  of  holy  devotion  and  heavenly 
repose,  as  he  stood  in  prayer,  and  its  sudden  association,  in  the  mind 
of  the  Baptist,  with  all  his  recollections  of  tke  eajly  history  of  Jesus,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  humble  man  of  God^all  aware  as  he  was  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  consecrated  by  his  baptism — should  have  been 
overwhelmed,  in  that  liour  so  pregnant  with  mighty  interests,  with 
a  sense  of  his  own  comparative  unworthiness,  and  cried,  "  I  have  need 
to  be  haptized  of  thee,  and  cumest  thou  to  vie  V 

(7.)  Expljuiation  of  John,  i.,  31. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  true :  either  John  baptized  Christ  with 
sole  and  special  reference  to  his  Messianic  mission,  or  with  the  same 
end  in  view  as  in  his  ordinary  administration  of  the  rite,  involving  in  its 
subjects  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  need  of  repentance.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  he  did  not  take  upon  himself  to  decide  to  what  individual  the 
Messianic  baptism  was  to  be  administered,  nor  was  he  willing  to  rest  it 
upon  any  human  testimony,  but  waited  for  the  promised  sign  fiori. 
heaven ;  and  as  for  Jesus'  receiving  the  rite  in  the  second  sense  at  his 
hands,  his  own  religious  sense  must  have  rebelled  against  it.  Nor  is 
this  contradicted  by  his  words  recorded  in  John,  i.,  31,  "  A7id  J  hncio 
him  not ;  but  that  he  should  be  ?nade  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I 
come  baptizing  loith  waterP     John's  refusal  to  baptize  Christ  did  not 

life  were  rejected ;  in  short,  bis  Divine  and  human  nature  were  rudely  torn  asunder.  We 
see  in  all  this  the  effect  of  a  one-sided  theory  in  obscuring  history,  and  detect  in  it  also  the 
germ  of  a  tendency  which  led  the  way  from  Judaism  to  Gnosticism.  So  it  was  with  the 
doctrines  of  Cerinthus  and  Basilides  on  the  person  of  Christ,  according  to  which  Christ 
possessed,  as  man,  the  uftapTtiriKov  of  human  nature  (although  it  never  became  actual  sia 
ill  him);  and  the  lledeeiuer  was  not  Chriaf,  but  the  heavenly  Spirit  that  descended  upon 
him.  Another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  general  object  of  John's  baptism  (viz., 
purification  and  forgiveness)  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ 
may  be  seen  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  translated  by  Jerome,  in  which  the  account 
runs,  that  when  Christ  was  asked  by  his  mother  and  brothers  to  go  with  them  to  Jolin,  in 
order  to  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins,  he  replied,  quid  peccavi,  vt  radnm  ct  bapti- 
zer  ab  eo,  nisi  forte  hoc  ipsum  quod  dixi  ignorantia  est  ("unless  I,  who  have  not  sinned, 
carry  the  germ  of  sin  unconsciously  within  me").  (Hieron.,  b.  iii..  Dialog,  adv.  Pelag.,  ad 
init.).  It  is  seen  more  strongly  still  in  the  Ki'ipvyna  Uhpov,  according  to  which  Christ  made 
his  confession  of  sin  before  the  baptism,  but  was  glorified  after  it.  Tims  we  see  tsvo  op- 
posite tendencies  conspii-ing  to  falsify  history  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  one  sought  falsely 
to  slorijy  his  early  life,  and  embellished  bis  childhood  with  tales  of  mai-vel  ;  the  other 
sought  to  degrade  his  prior  life  as  much  as  ])ossible,  in  order  to  derive  all  that  he  after- 
ward became  from  his  Messianic  inauguration.  The  relation  of  our  Gospels  to  both  these 
false  and  one-sided  tendencies  is  a  proof  of  their  originality.  I  cannot  suppose,  with  Dr. 
Schncckenhirger  (Studien  der  Evang.  Geistlic'hkeit  Wilrtcmburgs,  Bd.  iv.,  s.  122),  that 
Matthew's  simple  account  of  Christ's  baptism  was  abridged  from  the  Ebionitish  narrative, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  evidence  of  a  designedly  false  colouring.  Nor  can  I  agree 
with  Usteri  and  Bkck  (Stud.  u.  Krit.,  Bd.  ii.,  s.  4  Ifi,  and  1833,  s.  436).  that  the  dialogue  be- 
tween John  and  Christ,  which,  according  to  the  Ebionitish  version,  took  place  duiing  the 
baptism,  is  inaccurately  placed  by  Matthew  before  it. 
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necessarily  involve  (as  we  have  already  said)  a  knowledge  of  his  Mes- 
sianic dignity  ;  and  the  words  just  quoted  refer  only  to  that  dignity. 
He  means  to  say  with  emphasis  that  his  conviction  of  Christ's  Messiah- 
ship  is  not  of  human,  but  of  Divine  origin.  His  previous  expectations, 
founded  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  birth, 
were  held  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  Divine  testimony  imme- 
diately vouchsafed  to  him.* 

(8.)  The  Vision  at  the  Baptism,  and  the  Voice,  intended  exclusively  for  the  Baptist. 
When  the  Baptist  thus  drew  back  in  reverence  and  awe,  Christ  en- 
couraged him,  saying,  "  For  the  present,]  suffer  it ;  for  thus  it  becomes 
us  (each  fi'om  his  own  stand-point)  to  fulfil  all  that  belongs  to  the  order 
of  God's  kingdom."  While  Jesus  prayed  and  was  baptized,  the 
reverence  with  which  John  gazed  upon  him  was  heightened  into  pro- 
phetic inspiration  ;  and  in  this  state  he  received  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Spiiit  in  the  form  of  a  symbolical  vision  ;  the  heavens  opened, 
and  he  saw  a  dove  descend  and  hover  over  the  head  of  Christ.  In  this 
he  saw  a  sign  of  the  pemianent  abode  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit  in  Jesus  ;  not 
merely  as  a  distinction  from  the  inspired  seers  of  the  old  dispensation, 
but  also  as  the  necessary  condition  to  his  bestowing  the  Divine  life 
upon  others.  It  indicated  that  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  him  was  not 
a  sudden  and  abrupt  manifestation,  as  it  was  in  the  prophets,  who  felt 
its  inspiration  at  certain  times  and  by  transitory  impulses ;  but  a  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  infinite  fulness 
of  the  Divine  life  in  human  form.  The  quiet  flight  and  the  resting  dove 
betokened  no  iiishing  torrent  of  inspiration,  no  sudden  seizure  of  the 
Spirit,  but  a  uniform  unfolding  of  the  life  of  God,  the  loftiness,  yet  the 
calm  repose  of  a  nature  itself  Divine,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  so  that 

*  It  was  the  main  object  of  John  the  Evangehst  to  bring  out  prominently  the  Divine  tes- 
timony given  to  John  the  Baptist  (as  the  latter  pointed  the  fonuer  origmally  to  Christ); 
the  knowledge  which  the  latter  had  derived  from  iiumau  sources  was  comparatively  unim- 
portant. In  fact,  he  seems  not  to  have  thought  any  thing  about  it,  and  hence  his  words  may 
im[>ly  that  the  Baptist  had  no  previous  acquaintaince  at  all  with  Christ ;  but  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  them  is  not  necessary,  considering  the  definite  end  which  he  had  in  view. 
'  Let  an  event  be  described  by  different  eye-witnesses,  and  their  accounts  will  present  vari- 
eties and  even  contrasts,  simply  because  each  of  them  seizes  strongly  upon  some  one  point, 
and  leaves  the  rest  comparatively  in  the  back-ground.  Trae,  there  are  degrees  in  historical 
accuracy,  and  we  must  distinguish  them.  In  this  case,  the  one  certain  fact,  involved  in  all 
the  narratives,  however  they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  is,  that  the  Bajitist  was  led,  by  a 
revelation  made  to  him  at  the  time,  to  consecrate  Jesus  to  the  Messiahship  hy  baptism. 
This  fact  must  remain,  even  if  the  other  discrepancies  were  irreconcilable.  \Vc  always 
consider  a  thing  stated  in  common  by  several  variant  historical  narratives,  to  be  more  prob- 
ably historically  true. 

t  Showing  that  this  relation  between  him  and  the  Baptist  was  to  be  but  momentary,  ajid 
soon  to  be  followed  by  a  verj'  different  one.  De  Welles  remarks  (Comm.,  2d  ed.)  seem  to 
me  not  very  cogent.  "  Christ  describes  his  baptism  as  -pi-Tov,  and  hence  this  view  caimot 
bccon-ect."  But  what  made  it  rpiitov  was  tlie  fact  that  it  was  but  ti-nnsitory  and  prepara- 
tory to  tlie  revelation  of  Christ  in  all  his  glory.  The  remark  of  Christ  applied  to  the  hoic, 
and  only  to  the  !wu\     The  "V"  implies  the  contrast,  wliich  is  not  expressed. 
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he  could  impart  it  to  others  and  fill  them  completely  with  it,  not  as  a 
prophet,  but  as  a  Creator. 

The  higher  and  essential  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human,*  as  ori- 
ginal and  permanent  in  Christ,  which  fonned  the  substance  symbolized 
by  the  vision,  was  further  and  more  distinctly  indicated  to  John  by  the 
voice  from  heaven,!  saying,  "  This  is  viy  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  avi 
well  jyleascd."  Words  that  cannot  possibly  be  applicable,  in  their  full 
meaning,  to  any  mere  man,  but  to  Him  alone  in  whom  the  perfect 
union  of  God  and  man  was  exhibited,  and  the  idea  of  humanity  com- 
pletely realized.  It  was  this  union  that  made  it  possible  for  a  holy 
God  to  he  well  pleased  in  man.  John's  Gospel,  it  is  true,  makes  no 
mention  of  this  voice ;  l)ut  it  will  be  recollected  that  this  evangelist 
does  not  relate  the  baptism  (John,  i.,  29,  33),  but  cites  John  Baptist  as 
referring  to  it  at  some  later  period.  The  subsequent  testimony  of  the 
Baptist,  thus  recorded  ("  I  saw  and  hare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of 
God"  V.  34),  presupposes  the  heavenly  voice  which  pointed  out  that 
Sonship.  At  all  events,  the  voice  expressed  nothing  different  from  the 
import  of  the  vision ;  it  was  the  expression  of  the  idea  which  the  vision 
itself  involved. 

We  consider,  then,  that  the  vision  and  the  voice  contained  a  subject- 
ive revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  intended  exclusively  for  the  Baptist,| 

*  We  do  not  intend  to  say,  by  any  means,  that  Jolin  comprehended  this  in  the  full  sense 
which  we,  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  are  able  to  give  to  it. 

t  Although  the  words  of  the  voice,  as  given  in  our  Gos])cls,  contain  at  most  only  an  al- 
lusion to  Psalm  ii.,  7,  we  find  that  passage  fidly  quoted  in  the  Ebionitish  Evang.  ad  He- 
itrcpos.  The  words  are  still  better  put  together  in  the  Nazarean  Gospel  of  tlie  Hebrews, 
nsed  by  Jerome:  Factum  est  autem  quum  ascendisset  Dominus  de  aqua,  desceudit  fons 
omnis  Spiritus  Sancti  et  requievit  super  eum,  et  dixit  illi ;  Fill  mi,  in  omnibus  proplietis 
expectabam  te,  ut  venires  et  requiescerem  in  te.  Tu  es  enim  requies  mea,  tu  es  filius 
mens  primogenitus,  qui  regnas  in  scmpitenium  (Hieron.,  1.  iv.,  in  Esaiani,  c.  xi.,  ed.  V^al- 
larsi,  t.  iv.,  p.  1,  f.  156).  Here  a  profound  Christian  sense  is  expressed:  Christ  is  the  aim 
of  the  whole  Theocratic  developement,  and  the  partial  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  directed  to  him  as  the  concentration  of  all  Divinity ;  in  him  the  Holy  Ghost  finds  a 
permanent  abode  in  humanity,  a  resting-place  for  which  it  strove  in  all  its  wanderings 
through  these  isolated,  fragmentary  revelations ;  he  is  the  Son  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  so  far 
as  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  concentrated  in  him.  But  although  a  Christian  sense 
is  given,  the  historical  facts  are  obviously  coloured. 

t  We  follow  here  especially  tlie  account  of  John,  according  to  whom  the  Baptist  testi- 
fied only  of  what  be  had  seen  and  heard.  If  this  statement  be  presupposed  as  the  original 
one,  the  rest  could  easily  be  derived  from  it.  What  the  Baptist  stated  as  a  real  fact  for 
himself  would  readily  assume  an  objective  fonn  when  related  by  others.  This  original  ap- 
])rehensiou  of  the  matter  seems  to  api)ear  also  in  Matthew  (iii.,  IG),  both  from  the  heavenly 
voice  being  mentioned  in  indirect  narration,  and  from  the  relation  of  etle  to  avrdv ;  although 
the  expression  is  not  perfectly  clear  (couf  Illcck,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1833,  s.  433.  and  De  lVc//e. 
in  loc).  A  confirmation  of  the  originality  of  Matthew's  account  may  be  obtained  by  com- 
paring it  with  that  in  the  Ebionitish  Gospel.  In  this,  first,  the  words  are  directly  address- 
ed to  Christ,  and  Psalm  ii.,  7,  fully  quoted  ;  then  a  sudden  light  illuminates  the  place,  and 
the  voice  repeats  anew,  in  an  altogether  objective  way,  the  words  that  had  been  directed 
to  Christ.  In  comparing  our  Evangelists  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Ebionitish  Gospel, 
we  see  bow  the  simple  historical  statement  passed,  by  various  interpolations,  into  the 
Ebionitish  forai ;  and  bow  a  material  alteration  of  the  facts  arose  from  a  change  of  form, 
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to  convince  him  tborouglily  that  He  whose  coming  he  hatl  proclaimed, 
and  whose  way  he  had  prepared,  had  really  appeared.  He  was  alone 
with  Jesus ;  the  latter  needed  no  such  revelation.  What  was  granted 
to  John  was  enough;  he  recognized,  infallibly,  the  voice  from  heaven, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  by  his  inward  sense ;  no  outward  sen- 
sible impression  could  give  him  more.  For  others  the  vision  was  not 
intended;  it  could  benefit  them  only  mediately  through  him,  and  in  case 
they  regarded  him  as  a  prophet. 

After  Jesus  had  thus,  alone  with  John,  submitted  to  his  baptism,  and 
received  in  it  the  sign  for  the  commencement  of  his  public  Messianic 
ministry,  he  withdi'ew  into  solitude  in  order  to  prepare  himself,  by 
prayer  and  meditation,*  for  the  work  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 
This  brings  us  to  inrjuii'e  more  closely  into  Christ's  subjective  jjrepara- 
tion  for  his  public  labours. 

through  the  addition  of  an  imaginary  and  foreign  dogmatic  element.  These  accounts  forai 
the  basis,  also,  of  the  view  held  by  the  sect  ci\\\eii  Mariddianx  [Zahii,  disciples  of  .lohn),  who 
combined  the  elements  of  a  sect  of  John's  disciples  opposed  to  Christianity,  with  Gnostic 
elements.  But  as  their  object  was  to  glorify  the  Baptist  rather  than  Christ,  they  further 
distorted  and  disfigured  the  original  with  new  inventions.  "  The  Spirit,  called  the  Messen- 
ger of  Life,  in  whose  name  John  baptized,  appears  from  a  higher  region,  manifests  still 
more  extraordinary  phenomena,  submits  to  be  baptized  by  John,  and  then  transfigures  him 
with  celestial  radiance.  Jesus  afterward  comes  hypocritically  to  be  baptized  by  John,  in 
order  to  draw  away  the  jieople  and  corrupt  his  doctiino  and  baptism."  (See  Norbcrg's 
Religionsbuch  of  this  sect.) 

*  The  chronology  of  the  Gospels  by  no  means  excludes  such  a  time  of  preparation,  al- 
though we  cannot  decide  whether  the  "forty  days"  are  to  be  taken  literally,  or  onlj'  as  a 
round  number.  John's  Gospel,  as  wo  have  said,  does  not  relate  the  baptism  in  its  cln'ono- 
logical  connexion  (John,  i.,  19,  presupposes  the  occun-ence  of  the  baptism) ;  so  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  a  lapse  of  several  weeks  between  the  baptism  and  the  first  pub- 
lic appearance  of  Christ.  The  words  in  John,  i.,  29,  may  have  been  the  greeting  of  the  Bap- 
tist on  first  meeting  Christ  upon  his  reappearance.  Nor  does  the  retirement  of  Christ 
throw  a  shade  upon  the  credibilitj*  of  the  narrative  as  matter  of  fact.  It  is  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  mi/thical  theory ;  for  we  do  not  see  in  it  (as  we  should  were  it  a  mythns)  any 
of  the  ideas  of  the  people  among  whom  Christianity  originated  ;  on  the  contrarj-,  it  displays 
a  wisdom  and  circumspection  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  time. 
As  St.  John's  object  was  only  to  state  those  facts  in  Christ's  life  of  which  he  had  liimself 
been  an  eye-witness,  his  silence  on  the  subject  is  easily  accounted  for. 


PART   II. 

SUBJECTIVE   PREPARATION.     THE   TEMPTATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IMPORT  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  TEMPTATIONS. 

WHILE,  on  the  one  hand,  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  individual 
features  of  the  account  of  the  Temptation  are  to  be  literally  ta- 
ken, tlie  principles  which  triumph  so  gloinously  in  its  course  bear  the 
evident  stamp  of  that  wisdom  which  every  where  shines  forth  from 
the  life  of  Christ.  Its  veracity  is  undeniably  confirmed  by  the  period 
which  it  occupies  between  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  his  entrance  on 
his  public  ministry ;  the  silent,  solitary  preparation  was  a  natural  tran- 
sition from  the  one  to  the  other.  We  conclude,  from  both  these  con- 
siderations together,  that  the  account  contains  not  only  an  ideal,  but 
also  a  historical  truth,  conveyed,  however,  undci-  a  symbolical  form.* 

The  easiest  part  of  our  task  is  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  Temptation,  and  to  this  we  now  address  ourselves.  We 
shall  find  in  them  the  principles  which  guided  Jesus  through  his  whole 
Messianic  calling — principles  directly  opposed  to  the  notions  prevalent 
amonir  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  INIessiah. 

§  43.  The  Hunger. 
The  first  temptation  was  as  follows  :t  After  Jesus  had  fasted  for  a 
long  time,  he  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger.  As  no  food  was  to  be  had 
in  the  desert,  the  suggestion  was  made  to  him,  "  If  thou  art  really  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  this  need  cannot  embarrass  thee.  Thou 
canst  help  thyself  readily  by  a  miracle ;  thou  canst  change  the  stones 
of  the  desert  into  bread."    Jesus  rejected  this  challenge  with  the  words, 

*  If  we  assign  a  symbolical  rliarnctor  to  the  Tcmiitation,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the 
fastiiii^,  which  formcil  a  ground-work  for  it,  was  not  symbolical  also.  But  the  fastiny  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  obviously  historical  fact  of  Christ's  retirement.  We  con- 
ceive it  thus :  Christ,  musing  upon  the  great  work  of  his  life,  forgot  the  wants  of  the  body. 
(Of.  John,  iv.,  34.)  The  masterj-  (and  this  we  must  presuppose)  which  his  spirit  had  over 
the  body  prevented  those  wants  from  asserting  their  power  for  a  long  time;  but  when  they 
did,  it  was  only  the  more  powerfully.  It  fonncd  part  of  the  trial  and  self  denial  of  Christ 
through  his  whole  life,  that,  together  with  the  conscionsness  that  he  was  tlio  Son  of  God, 
he  combined  the  weakness  and  dependence  of  humanity.  These  aifected  the  lesser  pow- 
ers of  bis  soul,  although  they  could  never  move  his  unchangingly  holy  will,  and  turn  him 
to  any  selfish  strivings.  t  Matt.,  iv.,  2-4. 
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"  Man  shall  not  I've  hy  bread  alone,  hut  hy  every  tvord  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  o/"  God"  (what  is  produced  by  God's  creative  word). 
To  apprehend  these  words  rightly,  we  must  recall  their  original  con- 
nexion in  Deuteronomy  (viii.,  3),  viz.,  that  the  Jews  were  fed  in  the 
wilderness  with  manna,  in  order  to  learn  that  the  power  of  God  could 
sustain  human  life  by  other  means  than  ordinary  food.  They  longed 
for  the  bread  and  flesh  of  Egypt,  but  were  to  be  taught  submission  to 
the  will  of  God,  who  was  pleased  to  supply  their  wants  with  a  differ- 
ent food.  Applying  this  thought  to  Christ's  circumstances,  we  interpret 
his  reply  to  the  tempter  as  follows :  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  prescribe 
to  God  the  mode  in  which  he  shall  provide  me  sustenance.  Rather 
will  I  trust  his  omnipotent  creative  power,  which  can  find  means  to 
satisfy  my  hunger,  even  in  the  desert,  though  it  may  not  be  with  man's 
usual  food." 

The  principle  involved  in  the  reply  was,  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
free  himself  from  the  sense  of  human  weakness  and  dependence  ;  that 
he  would  work  no  miracle  for  that  purpose.  He  wovdd  work  no  mir- 
acle to  satisfy  his  own  will ;  no  miracle  where  the  momentary  want 
might  be  supplied,  though  by  natural  means  such  as  might  offend  the 
sensual  appetite.  In  self-denial  he  would  follow  God,  submitting  to 
His  will,  and  trusting  that  His  mighty  power  would  help  in  the  time 
of  need,  in  the  way  that  His  wisdom  might  see  fit.  On  this  same  prin- 
ciple Christ  acted  when  he  suffered  his  apostles  to  satisfy  their  hunger 
with  the  corn  which  they  had  plucked,  rather  than  do  a  miracle  to  pro- 
vide them  better  food.  On  this  same  principle  he  acted  when  he  gave 
himself  to  the  Jewish  oflficers  sent  to  apprehend  him,*  rather  than  seek 
deliverance  by  a  Divine  interposition.  Of  the  same  kind,  too,  was  his 
trial  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  they  that  passed  by  said,  '■'■  If  he 
he  the  King  of  Israel,  let  him  noxo  come  doicn  from  the  cross,  and  we  will 
believe  him.'"\ 

§  44.  The  Pinnacle  of  the  Temple. 
He  was  then  taken  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  and  the  tempter 
said  to  him,  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down  ;  thou  art 
sure  of  aid  by  a  miracle  from  God  ;"  and  quoted,  literally,  in  applica- 
tion, the  words  of  Psa.  xci.,  11,  12,  "  The  angels  shall  hear  thee  up  in 
their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone."  But  Christ  arrays 
against  him  another  passage,  which  defines  the  right  application  of  the 
former:  ^'^  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  (lon."  (Dent.,  vi.,  1().) 
As  if  he  had  said,  "  Thou  must  undertake  nothing  with  a  view  to  test 
God's  omnipotence,  as  if  to  try  whether  he  will  work  a  miracle  to  save 
thee  from  a  peril  that  might  be  avoided  by  natural  means"  (i.  e.,  by 
coming  down  from  the  battlement  in  the  usual  way). 

*  Matt.,  .Nxvi.,  Wi.  t  lb.,  x.^vii.,  42 
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These  words  of  Christ  imply  that  the  jiious  man  can  look  for  Divine 
aid  at  all  times,  provided  he  uses  rightly  the  means  which  God  affords 
him,  and  walks  in  the  way  which  heis  been  Divinely  marked  out  for  him 
by  his  calling  and  his  circumstances :  the  Messiah  was  not,  in  gratui- 
tous confidence  of  Divine  assistance,  to  cast  himself  into  a  danger  which 
common  prudence  might  avoid.  They  involve  the  principle,  that  a  mir- 
acle may  not  be  wrought  except  for  wise  ends  and  with  adei^uate  mo- 
tives ;  never,  with  no  other  aim  than  to  display  the  power  of  working 
wonders,  and  to  make  a  momentary,  sensible  impression,  which,  how- 
ever powerful,  could  leave  no  religious  effect,  and,  not  penetrating  be- 
yond the  region  of  the  senses,  must  be  but  transient  there.  And  on 
this  principle  Christ  acted  always,  in  not  voluntarily  exposing  himself 
to  peril ;  in  employing  wise  and  prudent  means  to  escape  the  snares  of 
his  enemies ;  and  going  forth,  with  trust  in  God  and  submission  to  his 
will,  to  meet  such  dangers  only  as  his  Divine  mission  made  necessary, 
and  as  he  could  not  avoid  without  unfaithfulness  to  his  calling.  On  this 
principle  he  acted  when  the  Pharisees  and  the  fleshly-minded  multi- 
tude came  to  him  and  asked  a  miracle,  and  he  refused  them  with, 
["  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  this  wicked  and  adulterous  generation 
but  the  sign  of  the  Frophct  JonahP^ 

§  45.  Dominion. 

We  do  not  take  the  third  temptation  as  implying  literally  that  Satan 
proposed  to  Christ  to  fall  down  and  do  him  homage,  as  the  price  of  a 
transfer  of  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world :  no  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  piety  would  have  been  necessary  to  rebuke  such  a 
proposal  as  this.  We  consider  it.  as  involving  the  two  following  points, 
which  must  be  taken  together,  viz.,  (1)  the  establishment  of  Messiah's 
dominion  as  an  outward  kingdom,  with  worldly  splendours;  and  (2) 
the  worship  of  Satan  in  connexion  with  it,  which,  though  not  fully  ex- 
pressed, is  implied  in  the  act  which  he  demands,  and  which  Christ 
treats  as  equivalent  to  worshipping  him.  Herein  was  the  temptation, 
that  the  Messiah  should  not  dcvelope  his  kingdom  gradually,  and  in  its 
pure  spirituality  from  within,  but  should  establish  it  at  once,  as  an  out- 
ward dominion  ;  and  that,  although  this  could  not  be  accomjalished  with- 
out the  use  of  an  evil  agency,  the  end  would  sanctify  the  means. 

We  find  here  the  principle,  that  to  try  to  establish  Messiah's  king- 
dom as  an  outward,  worldly  dominion,  is  to  wish  to  turn  the  kingdom 
of  God  into  the  kingdom  of  the  devil;  and  to  employ  that  fallen  Intel- 
ligence which  pei*vades  all  human  sovereignties,  only  in  a  different  form, 
to  found  the  reign  of  Chi'ist.  And  in  rejecting  the  temptation,  Christ 
condemned  every  mode  of  secularizing  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  all  the 
devil-worship  which  must  result  from  attempting  that  kingdom  in  a 

*  Matt.,  xii.,  39. 
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worldly  form.  We  find  here  the  principle,  that  God's  work  is  to  be 
accomplished  purely  as  His  work  and  by  His  250wer,  without  foreign 
aid  ;  so  that  it  shall  all  be  only  a  share  of  the  worship  rendered  to  Hi.m 
alone. 

And  Christ's  whole  life  illustrates  this  principle.  How  often  was  he 
urged,  by  the  impatient  longings  and  the  worldly  spirit  of  the  people, 
to  gratify  their  intense,  long-cherished  hopes,  and  establish  his  kingdom 
in  a  worldly  form,  before  the  last  demand  of  the  kind  was  made  upon 
him,  as  he  entered,  in  the  midst  of  an  enthusiastic  host,  the  capital  city 
of  God's  earthly  reign ;  before  his  last  refusal,  expressed  in  his  sub- 
mission to  those  sufferings  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  God's  pure 
spiritual  kingdom ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

IMPORT  OF  THE  TEMPTATION  AS  A  WHOLE. 

§  46.  Fundamental  Idea. 
iHE  whole  temptation  taken  together  presents  us  one  idea;  a  con- 
trast, namely,  between  the  founding  of  God's  kingdom  as  pure, 
spiritual,  and  tried  by  many  forms  of  self-denial  in  the  slow  develope- 
ment  ordained  for  it  by  its  head;  and  the  sudden  establishment  of  that 
kingdom  before  men,  as  visible  and  earthly.  This  contrast  forms  the 
central  point  of  the  whole.  All  the  temptations  have  regard  to  the 
created  will  as  such  ;  the  victory  presupposes  that  self-sacrifice  of  a 
will  given  up  to  God  which  determines  the  whole  life.  And  as  this 
self-sacrifice  of  the  created  will  in  Christ  had  to  be  tested  in  his  life- 
long struggles  with  the  Spirit  of  the  world,  which  ever  strove  to  obscure 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  bring  it  down  to  its  own  level ;  so 
the  free  and  conscious  decision  manifested  in  these  three  temptations, 
fully  contrasting,  as  they  did,  the  true  and  the  false  Messiahship,  the  un- 
worldly and  the  secularized  Theocracy,  was  made  hrfore\n^  public  min- 
istry, which  itself  was  but  a  continuation  of  tlie  strife  and  the  triumph. 

§  47.    The  Temptation  rot  an  inward  one,  hut  the  Work  of  Satan. 

We  find,  then,  in  the  facts  of  the  temptation  the  expression  of  that 
period  that  intervened  between  Christ's  private  life  and  his  public  min- 
istry. These  inward  spiritual  exercises  bring  out  the  self  determination 
which  stamps  itself  upon  all  his  subsequent  outward  actions.  Yet  wo 
dare  not  suppose  in  him  a  choice,  which,  presupposing  within  him  a  point 
of  tangency  for  evil,  would  involve  the  necessity  of  his  comparing  the 
evil  with  the  good,  and  deciding  between  them.  In  the  steadfast  ten- 
dency of  his  inner  life,  rooted  in  submission  to  Gou,  lay  a  decision 
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which  admitted  of  no  such  struggle.  He  had  in  common  with  human- 
ity that  natural  weakness  which  may  exist  without  selfislmess,  and  the 
created  will,  mutable  in  its  own  nature ;  and  only  on  this  side  was  the 
struggle  possible — such  a  struggle  as  man  may  have  been  liable  to,  be- 
fore he  gave  seduction  the  power  of  temjytation  by  his  own  actual  sin. 
In  all  other  respects,  the  outward  seductions  remained  outward  ;  they 
found  no  selfishness  in  him,  as  in  other  men,  on  which  to  seize,  and  thus 
become  internal  temptations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  aided  in  reveal- 
ing the  complete  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human,  which  formed  the  es- 
sence of  his  inner  life. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  imagine  that  these  temptations  originated 
within  ;  to  imagine  that  Christ,  in  contemplating  the  course  of  his  fu- 
ture ministry,  had  an  internal  struggle  to  decide  whether  he  should  act 
according  to  his  own  will,  or  in  self-denial  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
God.  We  have  seen  from  the  third  temptation  that,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, he  regarded  the  establishment  of  a  worldly  kingdom  as  insep- 
arable from  the  worship  of  the  devil;  he  could,  therefore,  have  had  no 
struggle  to  choose  between  such  a  kingdom,  outward  and  worldly,  and 
the  true  Messiah-kingdom,  spiritual,  and  developed  from  within. 

Even  the  purest  man  who  has  a  great  work  to  do  for  any  age,  must 
be  affected  more  or  less  by  the  prevailing  ideas  and  tendencies  of  that 
age.  Unless  he  struggle  against  it,  the  spirit  of  the  age  will  penetrate 
his  own ;  his  spiritual  life  and  its  products  will  be  corrupted  by  the  base 
admixture.  Now  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age  of  Christ  held  that  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  was  to  be  of  this  tcorJJ ,  and  even  .John  Baptist  could  not 
free  himself  from  this  conception.  There  was  nothing  icithin  Christ  on 
which  the  sinful  spirit  of  the  age  could  seize ;  the  Divine  life  within 
him  had  brought  every  thing  temporal  into  harmony  with  itself;  and, 
therefore,  this  tendency  of  the  times  to  secularize  the  Theocratic  idea 
could  take  no  hold  of  him.  But  it  was  to  press  upon  him  from  with- 
out; from  the  beginning  this  tendency  threatened  to  coirupt  the  idea  and 
the  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  Christ's  work  had  to  be 
kept  fi'ee  from  it;  moreover,  the  nature  of  his  own  Messianic  ministry 
could  only  be  fully  illustrated  by  contrast  with  this  possible  objective 
mode  of  action  ;  to  which,  foreign  as  it  was  to  his  own  spiritual  tenden- 
cies, he  was  so  frequently  to  be  urged  afterward  by  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  times. 

But  if,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,*  the  rebellion  of  a  higher 

*  "We  mast  hereafter  inquire  whether  this  h  Christ's  doctrine,  and  only  make  liere  a 
preliminai-y  remark  or  two.  The  arfrnments  of  the  rntionnlists  against  the  doctrine  whicli 
teaches  the  existence  of  Satan  are  either  directed  acrainst  a  false  and  arhitrary  conception 
of  that  doctrine,  or  else  go  upon  the  jjresupposition  that  evil  could  only  have  originated  un- 
der conditions  such  as  those  under  which  human  existence  lias  developed  itself;  that  it  has 
its  ground  in  the  organism  of  human  nature,  c.  ^.,  in  the  opposition  between  reason  and  tho 
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intelligence  against  God  preceded  the  whole  present  history  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  •which  Evil  is  one  of  the  co-operating  factors,  and  of  which 
man's  history  is  only  a  part ;  if  that  doctrine  makes  Satan  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Evil  which  he  fii'St  brought  into  rcaVdy  ;  if,  further,  it 
lays  down  a  connexion,  concealed  from  the  eye  of  man,  between  hiui 
and  all  evil ;  then,  fiom  this  point  of  view,  Christ's  contest  with  the 
spirit  of  the  world  must  appear  to  us  a  contest  with  Satan — the  tempta- 
tion, a  temptation  from  Satan — continued  afterward  through  his  whohj 
life,  and  renewed  in  every  form  of  assault,  until  the  final  triumph  was 
announced,  "7i!  is  finished."  As  the  temptation  could  not  have  origi- 
nated in  Christ,  he  could  only  attribute  it  to  that  Spirit  to  which  all 
opposition  to  Gou's  kingdom,  and  every  attempt  to  corrupt  its  pure  de- 
velopement,  can  finally  be  traced  back.  On  the  working  out  of  Christ's 
plan  depended  the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Evil  One  ;  and  we  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that 
this  Spirit,  ever  so  restlessly  plotting  against  the  Divine  order,  should 
have  been  active  and  alert  at  a  time  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
man,  an  opening  for  temptation  to  the  mutable  created  will  was  afford- 
ed to  him. 

Christ  left  to  his  disciples  and  the  Church  only  a  partial  and  symbol- 
ical account*  of  the  facts  of  his  inner  life  in  this  preparatory  epoch  ;  an 
account,  however,  adapted  to  their  practical  necessities,  and  serving  to 
guard  them  against  those  seductions  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  to  which 
even  the  productions  of  the  Divine  spirit  must  yield,  if  they  are  ever 
allowed  to  become  worldly. 

propensities  ;  that  human  developemeut  must  necessarily  pass  tlirongh  it ;  but  that  we  can 
not  conceive  of  a  steadfast  tendency  to  evil  in  an  intelligence  endowed  with  the  higher  spir- 
itual powers.  Now  it  is  precisely  this  view  of  evil  which  we  most  emphatically  oppose,  as 
directly  contradictory  to  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  and  of  a  theistico-cthical  view  of  the 
■world;  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  hold  fast,  as  the  only  doctrine  which  meets  man's  moral 
and  religious  interests,  that  doctrine  which  is  the  ground  of  the  conception  of  Satan,  and 
according  to  which  evil  is  represented  as  the  rebellion  of  a  created  will  against  the  Divine 
law,  as  an  act  of  free-will  not  otherwise  to  be  explained,  and  the  intelligence  as  determined 
by  the  will.  I  am  pleased  to  find  my  convictions  expressed  in  few  words  bj'  an  eminent 
diviue  of  our  own  time.  Dr.  Nitzsch,  in  his  excellent  Sysfcm  dcr  Chris/lichen  I.ckre,  'M  ed., 
p.  152.  They  are  further  developed  by  Twcstcn,  in  his  Dogmatik.  The  same  fundamental 
idea  is  given  in  the  work  oi  Julius  Mnller,  already  mentioned  (Lelirc  von  dcr  Siinik). 

*  We  can  apply  here  Dr.  Nifzsch's  remark  in  reference  to  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Fall 
(Christl.  Lehrn,  §  106,  s.  144,  anm.  1,  2«e-  Aufl.) :  "  The  history  of  the  temptation,  in  this  form. 
is  not  a  real,  but  a  true  history." 
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CHAPTER  1. 

A.    THE  PLAN  OF  CHRIST'S  MINISTRY  IN  GENERAL. 
§  48.  Had  Christ  a  conscious  Plan  ? 

T  is  most  natural  for  us,  in  treating  of  Christ's  public  ministry,  to 
speak  first  of  the  7>»/a«  whicli  lay  at  the  foundation  of  it.  First  of 
all,  however,  the  question  comes  up,  whether  he  had  any  such  plan  at 
all.t 

The  greatest  achievements  of  great  men  in  behalf  of  humanity  have 
not  been  accomplished  by  plans  previously  arranged  and  digested;  on 
the  contrary,  such  men  have  generally  been  unconscious  instruments, 
working  out  God's  purposes,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  before  the 
fruits  of  their  labours  have  become  obvious  to  their  own  eyes.  They 
served  the  plan  of  God's  providence  for  the  progress  of  his  kingdom 
among  men,  by  giving  themselves  up  enthusiastically  to  the  ideas  which 
the  Spirit  of  Gou  had  imj)arted  to  them.  Not  unfrequently  has  a  false 
historical  view  ascribed  to  such  labours,  after  their  results  became 
known,  a  plan  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  developement.  Nay, 
these  mighty  men  were  able  to  do  their  great  deeds  precisely  because 
a  liigher  than  human  wisdom  formed  the  plan  of  their  labours  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  them.  The  work  was  greater  tlian  the  workmen  ; 
they  had  no  presentiments  of  the  results  that  were  to  follow  from  the 
toils  to  which  they  felt  themselves  impelled.     So  was  it  with  Luther, 

*  To  promote  unity  of  view,  I  ileem  it  best,  especially  as  much  of  tlie  chronological  order 
must  remain  uncertain,  to  treat  and  divide  Christ's  public  mimstry,  first,  according  to  its 
substantial  connexion,  and,  serondly,  according  to  its  chronological  connexion. 

t  We  use  the  plirase  "  plan  of  Jesus,"  inasmuch  as  wc  compare  his  mode  of  action 
with  that  of  other  world-historical  men,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  characteristic  features 
which  distinguish  him.  The  exposition  which  follows  will  show  that  I  agree  with  the  apt 
remarks  of  my  worthy  friend,  Dr.  UUinann,  maile  in  his  beniitiful  treatise  on  the  "  tiUiulen- 
loaiglced  Jnsn"  (.Sinlessnoss  of  Jesus),  p.  71,  and  tlint  his  censures  there  of  those  who  uso 
tlie  above-mentioned  phrase  do  not  ajjply  to  me.  [See  Ullmann's  Treatise,  translated  by 
Edwards  and  Park,  in  the  "Selections  from  German  Literature."] 
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when  he  kindled  die  spark  which  set  lialf  Europe  in  a  blaze,  and  com- 
menced the  sacred  flame  which  refined  the  Christian  Church. 

Were  we  at  liberty  to  compare  the  work  of  Christ  with  these  cre- 
ations wrought  through  human  agencies,  we  should  need  to  guard  our- 
selves against  determining  the  plan  of  his  ministry  from  its  results. 
We  might  then  suppose  that  he  was  inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  an 
idea,  whose  compass  and  consequences  the  limits  of  his  circumstances 
and  his  times  prevented  him  from  fully  apprehending.  We  might  also 
distinguish  between  the  idea,  as  made  the  guide  and  the  aim  of  his  ac- 
tions by  himself,  and  the  more  comprehensive  Divine  plan,  to  which, 
by  his  voluntary  and  thorough  devotion  to  God,  he  served  as  the  organ. 
And  it  would  rather  glorify  than  disparage  him  to  show,  by  thus  com- 
paring him  with  other  men  who  had  wrought  as  God's  instruments  to 
accomplish  His  vast  designs,  that  God  had  accomplished  through  him 
even  greater  things  than  he  had  himself  intended. 

But  we  are  allowed  to  make  no  such  comparison.  The  life  of  Christ 
presented  a  realized  ideal  of  human  culture  such  as  man's  nature  can 
never  attain  unto,  let  his  developement  reach  what  point  it  may.  He 
described  the  future  eflects  of  the  truth  which  he  revealed  in  a  way 
that  no  man  could  comprehend  at  the  time,  and  which  centuries  of  his- 
tory have  only  been  contributing  to  illustrate.  Nor  was  the  progress 
of  the  future  more  clear  to  his  vision  than  the  steps  in  the  history  of 
the  j)o.si')  3-8  is  shown  by  his  own  statements  of  the  relation  which  he 
sustained  to  the  old  dispensation.  Facts,  which  it  required  the  course 
of  ages  to  make  clear,  lay  open  to  his  eye ;  and  history  has  both  ex- 
plained and  verified  the  laws  which  he  pointed  out  for  the  progress  of 
his  kingdom.  He  could  not,  therefore,  have  held  the  same  relation  to 
the  plan  for  whose  accomplishment  his  labours  were  directed,  as  men 
who  were  mere  instruments  of  God,  however  great.  He  resembled 
them,  it  is  true,  in  the  fact  that  his  labours  were  ordei'ed  according  to 
no  plan  of  human  contrivance,  but  to  one  laid  down  by  God  for  the 
developement  of  humanity  ;  but  he  differed  from  them  in  this,  that  Hi; 
understood  the  full  compass  of  God's  plan,  and  had  freely  made  it  his 
own  ;  that  it  was  the  plan  of  his  own  mind,  clearly  standing  forth  in 
his  consciousness  when  he  commenced  his  labours.  The  account  of  his 
temptation,  rightly  understood,  shows  all  this. 

With  this,  also,  are  rebutted  those  views  which  consider  Christ  as 
having  recognized  the  idea  of  his  ministry  only  through  the  cloudy  at- 
mosphere of  Judaism  ;  and  those  which  represent  his  plan  as  having 
been  essentially  altered  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  contradict- 
ed his  first  expectations  and  gave  him  clearer  notions.  They  are  fur- 
ther refuted  by  the  entire  harmony  which  subsists  between  Christ's 
own  expressions  in  regard  to  his  plan,  as  uttered  in  the  two  different 
epochs  of  his  history. 
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§  49.  Connexion  with  the  Old  Testament  Theocracy. 
Tlie  object  of  Christ  was,  as  he  himself  often  describes  it,  to  estab- 
lish the  kingdom  of  God  among  men ;  not,  as  we  have  shown,  after  a 
plan  of  man's  devising,  but  after  one  laid  down  by  God,  not  only  in 
the  general  developement  of  the  human  race,  but  also,  and  specially, 
in  the  developement  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  the  revelations  of  the 
old  dispensation.  We  must,  therefore,  look  back  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  before  we  can  cori'ectly  un- 
derstand the  plan  of  Christ  as  set  forth  in  his  acts  and  words.  The 
one  prepared  the  way  for  the  other.  In  the  former  it  was  outward  and 
confined  to  the  narrow  community  of  the  Jewish  people,  in  the  form 
of  a  state  founded  and  governed  by  Divine  authority  ;  in  the  latter  it 
was  to  be  universal,  all-embracing,  a  communion,  springing  out  of  the 
consciousness  of  God,  intended  to  be  the  principle  of  life  and  union 
for  all  mankind.  In  the  former,  the  Divine  law,  ordering  from  without 
all  the  relations  of  state  and  people,  governed  the  nation  throucrh  or- 
gans appointed  by  God  and  inspired  by  his  Spirit,  viz.,  priests,  kino's, 
and  prophets.  But  this  idea  could  not  be  realized ;  the  kingdom  of 
God  could  not  he  founded  from  2cithout.  It  needed  first  a  proper  mate- 
rial ;  and  this  could  not  be  found  in  human  nature,  estranged  from 
God  by  shi.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  designed  to  bring 
this  contradiction  out  into  clear  consciousness  ;  and  to  awaken  a  more 
and  more  vivid  anxiety  for  its  removal,  and  for  the  re-establishment  and 
glorification  of  the  Theocracy.  So  the  revelations  of  God  pointed 
more  and  more  directly  to  Him,  the  Messiah,  under  whose  dominion 
the  Divine  kingdom  was  to  be  exalted,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to 
be  acknowledged  and  to  triumph  even  among  the  nations  so  long  es- 
tranged from  him. 

§  50.    Christ's  Steadfast  Consciousness  of  his  Messiahshij). 

And  Jesus  knew  and  testified  to  his  Messiahship  from  the  besinninof, 
from  his  first  public  appearance  until  his  last  declaration,  made  before 
the  high-priests  in  the  very  face  of  death ;  although  he  did  not  always 
proclaim  it  with  equal  openness,  especially  when  there  was  risk  of 
popular  commotions  from  false  and  temporal  conceptions  of  the  Mes- 
siah on  the  part  of  the  people  ;  but  rather  gradually  led  them,  from  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  prophetic  character  (by  which,  indeed,  they 
were  bound  to  believe  in  his  words),  to  recognize  him  as  the  Messiah, 
a  Prophet  also,  but  in  the  highest  sense. 

In  this  respect  there  is  no  contradiction  whatever  between  the  Synop- 
tical Gospels*  and  .lohn.  They  all  agree  in  staling  that  Jesus  spoke 
and  acted  from  the  beginning  in  consciousness  of  his  Messiahship  ;  and 
'  Matthew,  Maik,  and  Lake. 

F 
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also  that,  as  circumstances  demanded,  lie  was  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  explicit*  in  regard  to  it.  Nor  is  John  silentt  about  the 
fluctuations  and  divisions  of  opinion  (easily  explained  on  psychological 
grounds),  even  among  the  more  favourably  disposed  portions  of  the 
multitude:  nay,  he  tells  us  that  some  of  the  Apostles  were  slow  to  be- 
lieve, and  wavered  in  their  faith.  All  this,  however,  does  nothing  to 
prove  similar  fluctuations  in  Chiist's  conviction  of  his  Messiahship. 
According  to  Matthew,  Jesus  commenced  his  ministry,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  by  summoning  men  to  repentance,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
coming  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  his  in- 
tention and  his  announcement,  at  the  beginning,  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Baptist.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  this  starting- 
point,  as  he  joined  his  ministry  upon  John's  proclamation,  and  upon 
the  desire  for  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  it  had 
awakened,  in  order  to  purify  this  desire  and  direct  it  to  its  object,  the 
real  founder  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  essential  to  awaken  and  preserve 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  repentance  as  a 
condition  of  participation  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  first  starting-point  for 
a  clear  idea  of  its  nature.  After  this  general  summons  had  gone  be- 
fore, Jesus  could  prove,  by  the  impression  of  his  own  works,  that  the 
kingdom  had  really  been  manifested  through  him  (Matt.,  xii.,  28  ;  Luke, 
xvii.,  21).  The  proclamation  of  the  approaching  kingdom  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  Jesus  as  its  founder  and  central-point,  were  closely 
connected  together ;  but  sometimes  the  one  was  announced  more  prom- 
inently, and  sometimes  the  other,  as  circumstances  might  demand. 
Compare  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  the  discourses  of  Christ  as 
recorded  in  John's  Gospel. 

§  51.  Ko  alterations  of  Christ'' s  Plan. 
It  may  be  imagined,  however,  that  although  Christ  was  conscious, 
from  the  beginning,  of  his  calling  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  plan  of  his  work  may  have  been  modified  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  varying  results  which  depended  upon  the  vacillating 
temper  of  the  public  mind ;  that  at  first,  perhaps,  he  hoped  to  find  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  ready  to  receive  him ;  and  designed, 
under  this  supposition,  to  separate  the  incorrigible  from  the  better  pait, 
and  collect  the  latter  into  a  Theocratic  community  under  his  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  he  expected  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  once  seated 
firmly  in  this  way,  would,  by  the  might  of  its  prevailing  spirit  of  Divine 
life,  by  degi'ees  transform  all  other  nations  into  the  same  kingdom.     Jn 

*  .lohn,  viii.,  25 ;  x.,  24. 

t  John,  vii.,  40;  Matt.,  xvi.,  14;  John,  vii.,  12.  The  less  hostile  portion  of  the  people 
agreed,  at  first,  only  iu  believing  that  Christ  had  good  intentions  and  was  no  seducer  of  the 
people. 
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fact,  what  an  incalculable  influence  might  a  nation,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  illustrating  Christianity  in  all  its  re- 
lations, exert  toward  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  rest  of  mankind ! 
A  light  indeed  would  it  be,  not  hid  under  a  bushel,  but  throwing  its 
beams  on  all  sides  into  the  surrounding  darkness :  the  salt  and  the 
leaven,  truly,  of  all  mankind.  And  some,*  in  fact,  assert  that  Christ 
cherished  these  hopes  when  he  first  appeared  in  public.  Hence,  say 
they,  the  joyous  feeling  with  which  he  announced  the  "  acceptable  year" 
in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  ;t  hence  his  purpose,  manifested  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  give  to  the  people  new  Theocratic  statutes  in 
accordance  with  his  higher  stand-point ;  hence  his  promise  to  the 
apostles  that  they  should  govern,  under  him,  the  new  Theocr;itic  com- 
munity ;|  hence,  too,  his  last  lamentation  over  Jei-usalcm,  that  he  had 
so  often  tried  to  save  the  nation  wliich  ought  to  have  submitted  to  his 
guidance.  All  which,  they  say,  presupposes  a  belief  on  his  j)art  that 
the  results  might  have  been  different  had  the  people  listened  to  his 
voice,  and  that  he  expected  more  of  them  to  listen  to  him ;  that  the  aim 
of  his  ministry  was  altered  when  he  found  the  I'esistance  more  stubborn 
and  general  than  he  had  supposed ;  and  that,  from  the  course  of  events 
themselves,  he  learned,  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  the  plan 
i'ov  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  the  Divine  counsels 
had  formed,  was  such,  that  he  himself  must  submit  to  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  and  rise  victorious  from  his  sufferings  ;  while  the  kingdom  it- 
self was  only  to  advance  by  slow  degrees,  and  after  many  combats,  to 
its  final  triumph. 

Yet,  after  all,  these  reasonings  are  only  specious,  not  solid.  Even 
the  most  important  of  them  rather  opposes  than  sustains  the  theory 
they  are  adduced  to  support.  It  is  true,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  holy 
enthusiasm  for  a  Divine  i<lea,  which  is  blind  to  all  difficulties,  or  deems 
that  it  can  gain  an  easy  victory.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  enthusi- 
asm of  Christ  for  his  Divine  work  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  combined  vvitli 
it  a  discretion  which  fully  comprehended  the  opposition  he  must  en- 
counter from  the  prevailing  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  times.  He  was 
far  from  trusting  to  the  momentary  impulses  under  which  the  people, 
excited  by  his  words  and  actions,  sought  to  join  themselves  to  him.  He 
re-Lulily  distinguished,  witli  that  searching  glance  that  pierced  the  dcptlis 
of  men's  hearts,  the  few  who  came  to  him,  drawn  of  the  Father  and 
following  an  inward  consciousness  of  Gon,  from  those  who  sought  liim 
with  carnal  feelings,  to  obtain  that  which  he  came  not  to  bestow.  How 
did  he  check  the  ardour  of  his  disciples,  when  he  rebuked  the  false 
self-confidence  inspired  by  a  transient  enthusiasm,  and  reminded  tlieni 
of  their  weakness !     There  was  no  extravagance  in  his  demands  upon 

•  De  Welle  and  JFasc.     Paulns,  also,  with  some  modifications. 

t  Luke,  iv.,  17,  scq.  \  Matt ,  six.,  08. 
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men;  nothing  exaggerated  in  his  hopes  of  the  future.  Every  where 
we  see  not  only  a  conscious  possession  of  the  Divine  power  to  over- 
come the  world,  which  he  was  to  impart  to  humanity,  but  also  of  the 
obstacles  it  should  meet  with  from  the  old  nature  in  which  the  princi- 
ple of  sin  was  yet  active.  This  was  the  spirit  which  passed  over  from 
him  to  the  Apostles,  and  which  constituted  the  peculiar  essence  of 
Christian  ethics.  Christ,  while  as  yet  surrounded  only  by  a  handful 
of  faithful  followers,  describes  the  renewing  power  which  the  seed  that 
he  had  sown  would  exert  on  the  life  of  humanity  ;  yet,  brilliant  as  the 
prospect  is,  his  eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  it ;  he  sees,  at  the  same  time, 
how  impurity  will  mix  itself  with  the  work  of  God,  and  how  clouds 
will  obscure  it.  Could  He  whose  quick  glance  thus  saw  the  depths  of 
men's  hearts,  and  took  in  at  once  the  present  and  the  future,  who  knew 
so  well  the  corrupt  carnality  of  the  Jewish  nation  before  he  entered  on 
his  public  ministry,  so  far  deceive  himself  as  to  sujjpose  that  he  could 
sudden] ij  transform  the  larger  part  of  such  a  nation  into  a  true  people 
of  God  \  He  that  searched  men's  hearts  and  knew  what  was  in  man 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  his  severest  battles  were  to  be  fought  with 
the  prevalent  depravity  of  men  ;  and  in  connexion  with  these  struggles, 
how  natural  was  it  for  him  to  look  forward  to  the  death  which  he  should 
suffer  in  the  faithful  performance  of  his  calling  !  Even  at  an  early  date 
he  intimated  the  violent  death  by  which  he  was  to  be  torn  from  the 
happy  fellowship  of  his  disciples,  leaving  them  behind  him  in  tears  and 
sorrow,* 

His  temptation,  the  historical  truth  and  import  of  which  we  have 
shown,  makes  it  clear  that  he  had  decided,  before  he  commenced  his  pub- 
lic labours,  not  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a  mere  outward  way 
by  miraculous  power.  And  this  is  further  shown  by  his  assigning,  in 
the  first  epoch  of  his  ministry,  to  John  the  Baptist,  whom  he  called  the 
first  among  the  prophets,  a  subordinate  place  in  relation  to  the  new  era 
of  religion ;  for  this  could  only  have  been  done  in  view  of  John's  in- 
ability fully  to  comprehend  the  essential  feature  of  this  new  era,  viz., 
the  spiritual  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  within.     And, 

*  Matt.,  ix.,  15.  //rtse  saj's,  iudeed,  that  these  words  do  not  imply  necessarily  an  approach- 
ins;  violent  death,  hut  might  he  uttered  in  view  of  the  common  lot  of  mortals.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  Jesus,  if  he  applied  to  himself  tlie  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  Messiah,  could  not  believe 
tiiat  he  would  he  torn  by  natural  death  from  the  Theocratic  community  which  he  shonld 
found  among  the  Jews,  and  thus  leave  it  to  the  direction  of  others ;  hut  must  expect  (if  he 
lioped  to  found  an  external  Theocracy)  always  to  remain  present  as  Theocratic  king-.  (This 
applies,  also,  to  what  Hasc  says  (2d  edit,  of  his  Lehen  Je.fv,  p.  89),  in  opposition  to  his  pre- 
viously expressed  views.)  Again,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  for  a  man  of  thirty  to  ex- 
press himself  to  older  men,  in  reference  to  the  common  end  of  mortals,  in  such  language  as 
the  following :  "Now  is  j'our  time  for  festal  joy;  for  when  your  friend  shall  be  removed,  it 
will  be  time  for  fasting  and  sorrow."  The  wliole  connexion  of  the  passage  shows  that  Je- 
sus did  not  expect  to  part  from  them  under  happy  circumstances,  but  amid  many  conflicts 
and  BufiFeriuQgs. 
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again,  in  reference  to  John  he  said,  "  Blessed  is  lie,  whosoever  shall  not 
be  offended  in  7ne ;"  evidently  presupposing  that  John's  Old  Testament 
views  would  be  offended  at  the  new  era ;  a  presupposition  which  re- 
fers to  the  new  spiritual  growth  of  the  Divine  kingdom.  It  is,  there- 
fore, undeniable  that  from  the  beginning  Christ  aimed  at  this  ncic  de- 
velopement  of  that  kingdom. 

We  find  further  proof  of  this  in  all  the  parables  which  treat  of  the 
progress  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  effects  of  his  truth  upon  human  nature, 
viz.,  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed,  of  the  leaven,  of  the  fire  wliich 
he  had  come  to  kindle  upon  earth,  all  which  were  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  distinction  between  the  Old  Testament  form  of  the  Theocracy 
and  that  of  Christ ;  to  illustrate  a  developement  which  was  not  at  once 
to  exhibit  an  external  stately  fabric  ;  but  to  commence  with  apparently 
small  beginnings,  and  yet  ever  to  propagate  itself  by  a  mighty  power 
working  outwardly  from  within  ;  and  to  regenerate  all  things,  and  thus 
appropriate  them  to  itself.  All  these  parables  presuppose  the  renewal 
of  human  nature  by  a  new  and  pervading  principle  of  spiritual  life  ; 
and  imply  that  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot  be  visibly  realized  among 
men  until  they  become  subjects  of  this  renewal.  To  the  same  effect 
was  Christ's  saying  (which  we  shall  further  examine  hereafter),  "  nei- 
ther do  men  j)ut  new  wine  into  old  skins,  else  the  skins  break  and  the  ivine 
runneth  out."  He  who  uttered  such  truths,  involving  a  steadfast  and 
connected  system  of  thought,  could  not  have  set  out  with  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  outward  kingdom,  and  have  afterward  been  induced 
by  circumstances  to  change  his  plan  in  so  short  a  lime.  What  an  im- 
mense revolution  in  his  mental  habits  and  course  of  thinking  must  a 
few  months  have  produced,  on  such  a  supposition  !  It  would  be,  in- 
deed, a  gross  misapprehension  of  the  precepts  given  in  the  Servum  on  the 
Mount  to  interpret  them  literally  as  laws  laid  down  for  an  outward  The- 
ocratic kingdom.  Such  an  interpretation  would  involve  the  possibility 
of  a  struggle  between  Good  and  Evil  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  such  as 
can  never  take  place  in  Messiah's  reign,  if  it  be  realized  according  to 
its  idea.  The  form  of  a  state  cannot  be  thought  of  in  connexion  with 
this  kingdom  ;  a  state  presupposes  a  relation  to  transgression ;  an  out- 
ward law,  the  forms  of  judicature,  the  administration  of  justice  are  es- 
sential to  its  organization.  But  all  these  can  have  no  place  in  the  per- 
fect kingdom  of  Christ ;  a  community  whose  whole  princijjlc  of  life  is 
love.  Laws  intended  for  the  free  mind  lose  their  import  when  their 
observance  is  compelled  by  external  penalties  of  any  kind  whatever. 
More  of  this  view  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  treat  es2)ecially  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Nor  is  a  change  in  Christ's  feelings  to  be  in  any  v.ise  admitti-d. 
The  year  of  joy  [the  acceptable  year,  Luke,  iv.,  19]  did  not  refer  to  the 
happy  results  which  ho  hojjcd  to  attain,  but  to  the  blessed  contents  o* 
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the  announcement  with  which  he  commencetl  his  lahours ;  the  substanco 
of  the  message  itself  was  joyful,  whether  the  dispositions  of  the  peoplo 
would  make  it  a  source  of  joy  to  them,  or  not.  And  even  on  his  first 
proclamation  at  Nazareth,  the  hostility  of  the  canially-minded  multi- 
tude could  have  enabled  him  to  prognosticate  the  general  temper  with 
Avhich  the  whole  people  would  receive  him.  It  follows  by  no  means, 
from  the  wo  which  he  uttered  over  his  loved  Jerusalem  (Luke,  xiii.,  34, 
35),  that  he  had  hoped  at  first  to  find  acceptance  with  the  entire  nation, 
and  to  make  Jerusalem  the  real  seat  of  his  Theocratic  government.  Yet, 
although  he  could  not  save  the  nation  as  a  whole,  he  offered  his  warn- 
ings to  the  whole,  leaving  it  to  the  issue  to  decide  who  were  willing  to 
hear  his  voice. 

§  52.  Two-fold  hearing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — an  inward^  spiritual 
Power,  and  a  world-renewing  Power. 

There  ai'e  two  sides  to  the  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as 
Chiist  viewed  it ;  in  reference  to  its  ideal  and  its  real  elements,  which 
must  be  contemplated  in  their  connexion  with  each  other.  The  dis- 
courses of  Christ  will  be  found  every  where  to  contradict  a  one-sided 
view  of  either  of  these  elements. 

The  kingdom  of  God  was  indeed  first  to  be  exhibited  as  a  commun- 
ion of  men  bound  together  by  the  same  spirit,  inspired  by  the  same 
consciousness  of  God  ;  and  this  communion  was  to  find  its  central 
point  in  Christ,  its  Redeemer  and  King.  As  he  himself  ordered  and 
directed  all  things  in  the  first  congregation  of  his  disciples,  so  he  was 
subsequently  to  inspire,  rule,  and  cultivate  this  community  of  men  by 
his  law  and  by  his  Spirit.  The  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  shared  by  all 
its  members,  was  all  that  was  to  distinguish  it  from  the  world,  so  called 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  is,  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  as  alien- 
ated from  God. 

But  as  this  community  was  gradually  to  prevail  even  over  the  mass 
of  mankind  through  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  it  was  not 
always  to  remain  entirely  inward  and  hidden,  but  to  send  forth,  contin- 
ually more  and  more,  a  renewing  influence ;  to  be  the  salt,  the  leaven 
of  humanity,  the  city  set  upon  a  hill,  the  candle  which,  once  lighted, 
should  never  be  extinguished.  And  Christ  was  gradually,  through  this 
community,  his  organ  and  his  royal  dwelling-j)lace,  to  establish  his 
kingdom  as  a  real  one,  more  and  more  widely  among  men,  and  subdue 
the  world  to  his  dominion.  In  this  sense  were  those  who  shared 
in  bis  communion  to  obtain  and  exercise,  even  upon  earth,  a  real 
world-dominion.  It  is  the  aim  and  end  of  history,  that  Christianily 
shall  more  and  more  become  the  world-governing  principle.  In  fiiM3, 
the  end  of  this  developement  appears  to  be  (though  not,  indeed,  simply 
as  its  natural  result)   a  complete  realization  of  the  Divine  kingdom 
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whicli  Christ  established  in  its  outward  manifestation,  fully  answerino- 
to  its  idea  ;  a  perfect  world-dominion  of  Christ  and  of  his  organs  ;  a 
world  purified  and  transformed,  to  become  the  seat  of  His  universal 
empire. 

So  did  Christ  intend,  in  a  true  sense,  and  in  various  relations,  to 
describe  himself  as  King,  and  his  organs  as  partakers  in  his  dominion 
of  the  world.  It  was,  indeed,  in  a  real  sense  that  he  spoke  of  his 
KINGDOM,  to  be  manifested  on  earth.  And  as  he  was  to  build  up  this 
kingdom  on  the  foundations  laid  down  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to 
realize  the  plan  of  God  therein  prefigured,  he  could  rightfully  apply  to, 
himself  the  figures  of  the  Old  Testament  in  regard  to  the  pi'ogress  of 
the  Theocracy,  in  order  to  bring  the  truths  which  they  veiled  clearly 
out  before  the  consciousness  of  men.*  Although  his  disciples  at  first 
took  these  figures  in  the  letter,  still,  under  the  influence  of  Christ's  in- 
tercourse and  teaching,  they  could  not  long  stop  there.  And  not  only 
his  direct  instructions,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  opposed  the  idea 
of  his  spiritual  and  inward  kingdom  to  the  carnal  notions  of  the  Jews, 
contributed  to  give  his  followers  the  key  to  the  right  interpretation  of 
these  types  and  shadows. 

In  thus  comparing  Christ's  discourses  with  each  other,  and  in  the 
unity  of  purpose  which  a  contemplation  of  his  u-lwle  life  makes  manifest, 
we  find  a  guard  for  all  after  ages,  against  carnal  misconceptions  of  his 
individual  discourses,  or  of  separate  features  of  his  life.t  In  general, 
when  we  find  in  the  accounts  of  any  world-historical  man  such  a  unity 
of  the  creative  mind,  we  are  willing,  if  individual  features  come  up  in 
apparent  contradiction  to  the  general  tenor,  to  believe  that  he  was  mis- 
understood by  incapable  contemporaries ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  safely 
asserted,  because  the  contradictory  features  are  inseparable  from  others 
that  bear  his  unmistakable  impress,  we  endeavour,  by  comparing  his 
manifestations,  to  find  that  higher  unity  in  which  even  the  unmanage- 
able points  may  find  their  rightful  place.  Utterly  unhistorical,  indeed, 
is  that  perverted  principle  of  historical  exegesis  which  teaches  that  an 
original,  creative  mind,  a  spirit  far  above  his  times,  is  to  be  compre- 
hended from  the  prevailing  opinions  of  his  age  and  nation;  and  whicli 
presupposes,  in  fact,  that  all  these  opinions  are  his  own.J 

*  Some  suppose  that  eveiy  thing  in  Christ's  discourses,  as  reported  by  Matthew  and 
Luke,  in  reference  to  tliis  real  Theocratic  element,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Jewish  views 
that  obscured  the  truth  as  uttered  by  Christ,  and  caused  it  to  be  reported  incorrectly 
That  this  is  not  the  case  is  obvious  from  Paul's  plain  references  to  such  expressions  of 
Christ's,  e.g.,  1  Cor.,  vi.,  '2. 

t  We  shall  speak  more  parliculaily  of  this  when  wo  come  to  treat  of  the  mode  in  which 
Christ  trained  his  apostles. 

\  Conf  what  SchUiermaclicr  snys  (Hermeneutik,  s.  CO)  of  "historical  bterpretation," 
and  also  (s.  82)  of  the  "Analogy  of  Faith." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PLAN  OF  CHRIST  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
IDEA  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

The  question  now  arises,  in  what  relation  the  new  form  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  according  to  Christ's  plan,  stood  to  the  Old  Testament 
form  thereof;  a  question  which  we  shall  have  to  answer  from  the  inti- 
mations afforded  by  Christ  himself.  Indeed,  it  has  already  been  an- 
swered by  our  remarks  upon  his  idea  of  the  kingdom  as  developing 
itself  from  within;  but  as  the  subject  has  its  difficulties,  and  especially 
as  some  have  tried  to  prove  that  Christ  spoke  and  acted  at  different 
times  from  opposite  points  of  view,  we  must  examine  it  more  closely. 

§  53.   Chrisfs  Ohscrvance  of  the  Jeicish  WorsJiij)  and  Law. 

No  question  can  arise  as  to  Christ's  intention  to  extend  his  kingdom 
abroad  among  the  pagan  nations ;  the  Messianic  predictions  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  already  intimated  the  general  diffusion  of  the  worship 
of  J  ehovah  ;  and  John  the  Baptist  had  hinted  at  the  possible  transfer 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Jews  to  the  heathen,  in  case  the  for- 
mer should  prove  to  be  unworthy  of  it.  And  what  was  afterward 
novel  to  the  apostles  was,  not  that  the  pagans  should  be  converted  and 
received  into  the  fellowshi])  of  the  Messiah,  but  that  they  should  be  re- 
ceived without  accepting  the  Mosaic  law.  It  was  against  the  latter 
view,  and  not  the  former,  that  even  the  strictest  Judaizers  objected. 
It  was  to  refute  this  that  the  Ebionitcs  appealed  to  Christ's  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  law,  and  to  his  saying,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
that  he  "  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law,""  and  that  "  not  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  the  law  should  pass  away." 

We  must  not  oppose  this  doctrine  by  quoting  Christ's  declarations 
that  the  essence  of  religion  must  be  found  in  the  soul,  and  that  outward 
things  could  neither  cleanse  nor  sanctify  mankind  ;*  for  even  in  the  light 
of  the  Old  Testament  it  was  known  that  piety  of  heart  was  indispensa- 
ble to  a  true  fulfilment  of  the  law.  Christ  himself  appealed  to  a  pas- 
sao^e  in  the  Old  Testament  (Hos.,  vi.,  G)  in  proof  of  this;  and  even  the 
well-disposed  scribe  (Mark,  xii.,  33)  admitted  it.  Still,  the  necessity 
of  an  outward  observance  of  the  law  might  be  maintained  by  those  who 
deemed  inward  purity  essential  to  its  value.t 

Viewing  the  relation  of  Christ's  doctrine  to  the  legal  stand-point  only 

*  Such  as  Matt.,  xv.,  11;  Mark,  vii.,  15. 

t  Even  I'liilo,  from  the  standpoint  of  his  religious  ideaUsm,  held  the  necessity  of  a  strict 
observance  of  the  ritual  law,  believing  that  it  facilitated  the  understanding  of  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  law.  He  asserted  this  against  the  idealists,  who  adhered  absolutely  to  the 
letter,  in  his  treatise  "  Dc  Migraiioiie  Abraami." 
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on  this  side,  we  might  conceive  it  to  have  stood  as  follows :  Direct- 
ing his  attention  only  to  the  necessity  of  proper  dispositions  in  order 
to  piety,  he  held,  as  of  fundamental  importance,  that  nothing  in  religion 
not  springing  from  genuinely  pious  feelings  could  be  of  any  avail ;  and, 
holding  fast  to  this,  did  not  investigate  further  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinued authority  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Satisfied  with  saving  what 
was  most  essential,  he  permitted  the  other  to  stand  as  inviolable  in  its 
Divine  authority.  Such  a  course  would  have  been  eminently  proper 
in  Christ,  if  we  regard  him  as  nothing  more  than  a  genuine  reformer. 
Every  attempt  at  true  reformation  must  have,  not  a  negative,  but  a  pos- 
itive point  of  departure ;  must  start  with  some  truth  which  it  fully  and 
necessarily  recognizes. 

The  view  which  we  have  just  set  forth  is  not  invalidated  by  Christ's 
denunciations  of  the  Pharise'es  for  their  arbitrary  statutes  and  burden- 
some additions  to  the  law.*  In  all  these  he  contrasted  the  law,  right- 
ly and  spiritually  understood,  with  their  false  traditions  and  interpreta- 
tions. As  for  actual  violation  of  the  law,  lie  could  never  be  justly  ac- 
cused of  it ;  even  Paul,  who  so  strenuously  resisted  the  continued  ob- 
ligation of  the  law,  declares  that  Christ  submitted  to  it.t 

§  54.  His  Manifestation  greater  than  the  "  Temple" 
But  a  comparison  of  Matt.,  xii.,  6-8,  with  Mark,  ii.,  28,  will  suggest 
to  us  something  more  than  a  mere  assault  upon  the  statutes  of  the  Phar- 
isees. In  the  first  passage  he  begins  with  his  opponents  upon  their  own 
ground.  "  You  yourselves  admit  that  the  priests  who  serve  the  Tem- 
ple on  the  Sabbath  must  bredk  the  literal  Sabbatical  law  in  view  of  the 
higher  duties  of  the  Temple  service."  Then  he  continues,  "  But  I  say 
unto  you,  there  is  something  here  greater  than  the  Te77iple.'^\  In  these, 
as  in  many  of  Christ's  words,  there  is  more  than  meets  the  ear.§  When 
we  remember  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple  in  Jewish  eyes,  as  the  seat 
of  the  Shekinah,  as  the  only  place  where  God  could  ever  be  worship- 
ped, we  can  conceive  the  weight  of  Christ's  declaration  that  his  mani- 
festation was  something  gi-eater  than  the  Temple,  and  was  to  introduce 

*  Matt.,  xxiii.  t  Gal.,  iv.,  4. 

i  I  prefer  Lachmann's  reading  (mcisoi")  both  on  intcmal  and  external  g^rounils.  I  cannot, 
however,  believe,  with  De  Wetlc,  that  the  pa.ssai,'o  refers  to  Christ's  Messianic  calling  alone; 
but  rather  to  his  wlwlc  manifestation,  of  which  his  ministry  as  Messiah  fornicil  jtart.  Sim- 
ilar expressions  of  Christ  refer  to  liis  whole  appearance,  c.  g.,  Matt.,  xii.,  S,  speaks  of  his 
person.     Conf.  Luke,  xi.,  30. 

$  Justly  says  Dr.  von  Colin  (Ideen  iih.  d.  inneren  Zusammenhang'dcr  Glaubcnscinigrung 
nnd  Glaubensreinigung  in  dcr  evangel.  Kirchc,  Ij:ipx.,  18^4,  s.  10)  :  "  Kvcry  religious  stu- 
dent of  the  Scriptures,  however  he  may  be  satisfied  with  the  sense  that  he  lias  obtained 
from  them  by  the  aids  of  philosophy  and  history,  must  ho  constrained  to  acknowletltre  that 
the  simplest  words  of  the  Saviour  contain  a  d('[>th  and  fulness  of  meaning  which  ho  can 
never  boast  of  having  niastored."  These  holy  wonl.s,  containing  the  germ  of  an  unending 
devclopement,  could  only  be  understood  in  the  Spirit  (n.s  by  the  Apostles);  ajid  ihoy  who 
had  not  received  this  Spirit,  like  the  Judaizers,  who  adhered  to  tlio  letter,  could  not  but 
misunderstand  them. 
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a  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  a  mode  of  Divine  worship  to 
which  the  Temple-service  was  entirely  subordinate.  We  may  infer 
Christ's  conclusion  to  have  been,  "  If  the  priests  have  been  freed  from 
the  literal  observance  of  the  Sabbath  law  because  of  their  relation  to 
the  Temple,  heretofore  the  highest  seat  of  worship,  how  much  more 
must  my  discijiles  be  freed  from  the  letter  of  that  law  by  their  relation 
to  that  which  is  greater  than  the  Temple !  (Their  intercourse  with 
Him  was  something  greater  than  Temple-worship.)  They  have  pluck- 
ed the  corn  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  done  it  that  they 
might  not  be  disturbed  in  their  communion  with  the  Son  of  Man,  and. 
in  reliance  upon  his  authority.  They  are  free  from  guilt,  then,  for  the 
Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sahhathr  He  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  that  true,  spiritual  worship  to  which  the  Temple-service  was  to 
give  way. 

Of  the  same  chai'acter  were  those  words  of  Jesus  which  taught  a 
Stephen  that  Christ  would  destroy  the  Temple  and  remove  its  ritual- 
worship.  (Acts,  vi.,  14.)  Whether  he  learned  this  from  the  words  re- 
corded in  John,  ii.,  19,  or  from  some  others,  we  leave  for  the  present 
undecided.  The  doctrine  of  Paul  in  regard  to  the  relation  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  was  only  an  extension  of  the  truth  fii'st  uttered 
by  Stephen.  This  doctrine  could  not  have  originated  in  Paul,  without 
a  point  of  departure  for  it  in  the  instructions  of  Christ  himself;  still 
less,  if  those  instructions  had  been  in  direct  contradiction  to  it. 

Christ's  declaration,  "My  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  lighV  (Matt., 
xi.,  30),  was  designed,  indeed,  primarily,  to  contrast  his  manner  of  teach- 
ing and  leading  men  with  that  of  the  Pharisees ;  but  it  certainly  meant 
far  more.  It  contrasted  his  plan  of  salvation  with  legalism  generally, 
of  which  Pharisaism  was  only  the  apex.  Paul's  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject is  nolliing  but  a  developement  of  the  intimation  contained  in  these 
words.* 

§  55.    The  Conversation  with  the  Sa^naritan  Woman. 
We  have  thus  far  confined  ourselves  to  Christ's  declarations  as  given 

*  Schlcicrmacher  (in  his  Hcrmcncutik,  s.  82)  very  aptly  applies  the  oft-abused  compari- 
son between  Christ  and  Socrates  to  illustrate  the  relation  between  the  apostolie  doctrines, 
especially  those  of  Paul,  and  the  immediate  tcacliings  of  Christ.  He  justly  remarks,  that 
while  there  was  a  similariti/  in  the  fact  that  the  teachhigs  of  Socrates  were  not  written 
down  by  himself,  but  transmitted  through  his  disciples,  who  mai-ked  them  with  their  own 
individuality  witliout  at  all  obliterating  the  Socratic  ground-colours,  the  substantial  differ- 
ence lay  in  this,  that  the  affinity  of  the  Apostles  was  closer  than  that  of  the  followers  of  Soc- 
rates, "  because  the  power  of  unity  which  emanated  from  Christ  was  in  itself  greater,  and 
acted  so  powerfidly  upon  those  Apostles  who,  like  Paul,  had  marked  indi\'idual  peculiari- 
ties, that  they  appealed,  in  their  teachings,  exclusively  to  Christ.  Although  Paul  first 
brought  out  the  idea  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  into  perfect  clearness  before  the 
Apostles,  yet  he  advocated  it  in  no  other  power  than  that  of  Christ.  Had  not  the  idea  been 
contained  in  Christ's  teaching,  tlie  other  Apostles  would  not  have  recognized  Paul  as  a  Chris- 
tian, much  less  an  Apostle."  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  many  other  important 
doctrines. 
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by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  avoiding  John,  because  the  credibility 
of  his  repoits  of  Christ's  discourses  lias  been  more  disputed.  But,  hav- 
ing shown  the  tendency  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  Law  from  the  first 
Gospels  alone,  we  are  surely  now  entitled  to  appeal  to  his  conversation 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (John,  iv.,  7-30),  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
Christian  view,  that  religion  was  no  more  to  be  confined  to  any  one 
place.  In  fact,  the  discourse  involves  no  doctrine  which  cannot  be 
found  in  Christ's  declarations  elsewhere  recorded.  Perfectly  accord- 
ant with  his  declaration  to  the  hostile  Pharisees  who  clamoured  so 
loudly  for  the  ritual  law — "  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Man  is 
greater  than  the  Temple  ;  and  he  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath'" — was  his  an- 
swer to  a  woman  (ignorant,  to  be  sure,  and  destitute  of  a  spiritual  sense 
of  the  Divine,  but  yet  free  from  prejudice,  and  susceptible  of  receiving 
instruction  from  him,  because  she  believed  him  to  be  a  prophet),  when 
she  inquired  as  to  the  right  place  to  worship  God  :  "  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  the  worship  of  God  will  be  confined  to  no  visible  temple ; 
for  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worsltippers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truthP  This  declaration  could  only  have 
been  founded  on  the  fact  that  sometliing  greater  than  the  Tcmjile  had 
appeared  among  men. 

§  56.   The  ''Destroying''  and  ''Fulfilling'''  of  the  Law. 

But  although  we  infer  that  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  disjunction  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  Mosaic  law  was  derived,  mediately  at  least,  from  Christ's 
own  words,  we  must  admit  that  the  Judaizing  Christians,  unfit  as  they 
were,  from  their  Jewish  stand-point,  fully  to  apprehend  his  teaching, 
might  have  found  some  support  for  their  peculiar  opinions  both  in  his 
words  and  in  his  actions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  passage,  "  Think  not 
that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  La2v  and  the  PropJiets  ;  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy,  hut  to  fulfil."*  Their  Jewish  views  might  interpret  this  to 
mean  that  he  did  not  intend  to  abrogate  the  ceremonial  part  of  the 
law,  but  to  bring  about  a  strict  observance  of  it.  Nor  shall  we  apply 
here  the  distinction  between  the  moral  and  the  ritual  law ;  neither  the 
connexion  of  the  passage  nor  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Testament 
would  justify  this.  Certainly,  as  he  used  the  terms  Law  and  Prophets 
to  denote  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  declared 
he  would  not  destroy  either,  he  must  have  had  in  view  the  entire  law; 
it  was  the  law,  as  a  7vholc,  that  he  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 

We  need  only  to  understand  correctly  what  kind  of  "destroying"  it 
is  which  Christ  disclaims.  It  is  a  "  destroying"  which  excludes  "  ful- 
filling ;"  a  destroying  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  fulfilling.  The 
general  positive  clause,  "lam  come  to  fulfil,'  is  used  as  proof  of  the 
special  and  negative  clause,  "  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  ;"  nor  are  wo  to  make  the  former  a  special  one,  by  seeking 

*  Matt.,  v.,  17. 
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an  object  for  it  in  the  preceding  words.  On  the  contrary,  the  general 
proposition,  "  I  am  come  to  fulfil^'  which  holds  good  of  Christ's  entire 
labours,  is,  in  this  case,  specially  applied  to  his  relation  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Christ's  activity  is  in  no  sense  a  destroying  and  negative,  but 
in  eveiy  respect  a  fulfilling  and  creative  agency.  For  instance,  by  that 
agency  human  nature  is  to  lose  none  of  its  essential  features  ;  but  only 
to  be  freed  from  the  bonds  and  defects  which  sin  has  imposed  upon  it, 
so  that  its  ideal,  as  originally  designed  by  the  Creator,  may  become  the 
real.  This  \s  fulfilling  ;  but  yet  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  destroy- 
ing of  whatever  opposes  it.  We  ap})ly  the  same  principle  to  Christ's 
relation  to  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Mosaic  Institute,  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  sj^ecial  Theocracy  exhibited  in  the  Jewish  nation,  was  a  veil, 
a  limited  form,  in  which  the  will  of  God,  the  eternal  law  of  the  Theoc- 
racy, was  appropriately  impressed  upon  the  men  of  that  time.  But  the 
general  and  eternal  Theocratic  law  could  not  find  its  free  developement 
and  fulfilment  in  the  form-  of  an  outward  State  law.  The  law  (in  its 
whole  extent  I  mean,  including  what  is  called  in  a  narrower  sense  the 
moral,  as  well  as  the  ritual  law)  aimed  to  realize  the  will  of  God,  to 
present  the  true  SmaLoovvrj  under  the  relations  above  defined.  But 
what  the  law,  in  its  whole  extent,  aimed  at,  is  accomplislied  through 
Christ ;  the  veil  is  rent,  the  bonds  are  loosed  by  the  liberating  Spirit, 
and  the  law  reaches  its  before  unattainable  fulfilment.  This  fulfilment, 
indeed,  involves  the  removal  of  all  obstructions ;  but  this  destroying 
process  cannot  be  called  destroying,  as  it  is  an  essential  condition,  and 
a  negative  element,  of  the  fulfilment  itself.  So  the  fulfilment  of  proph- 
ecy in  the  manifestation  and  labours  of  Christ  necessarily  involved  the 
destruction  of  the  prophetic  veil  and  covering  of  the  Messianic  idea.* 

The  Ebionites,  adhering  only  to  the  letter,  misunderstood  Christ's 
declarations  on  this  subject ;  but  Paul,  viewing  them  in  their  true  spirit 
and  universal  bearing,  obtained  those  views  on  the  relation  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel  which  he  presents  in  such  passages  as  Rom.,  iii.,  31 ; 
viii.,  3,  4. 

^  57.  The  Interpolation  in  Luke,  vi.,  4.  (Cod.  Cant.) 
There  is  a  traditional  account  of  another  remarkable  saying  of  Christ 
in  re"-ard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, t  viz.,  that  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, seeing  a  man  at  work  on  the  Sabbath,  he  said  to  him,  '■'Happy 
art  thou  if  thou  hnowest  what  thou  art  doing  ;  hut  if  thou  dost  not  hiow, 
thou  art  accursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law.''  We  must  not  leave 
this  unnoticed,  for  as  other  words  of  Christ  which  did  not  find  place  in 

*  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  this  interpretation  of  Christ's  words  is  verified  in  the  whole 
train  of  thought  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

t  In  the  Cod.  Cant.  (Cod.  Bezae),  this  passage  immediately  follows  Luke,  vi.,  4:  "Trj 
avTTj  hfip(f  &awiiiicv6i  Tiva  ipya^ititvov  roi  <rn66'uTw  Ci-cv  avrio-  avOptiiirt,  d  fiiv  otSas  ri  noitis,  naKd 
fioset'  cl6i /if)  alias,  iT^iKarapaTOi  KaiTzapaSdrrii  d  rov  jdfiou." 
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the  canonical  Gospels  were  handed  down  by  tradition,*  so  it  h  possible 
that  an  event  of  the  character  here  related  may  have  been  preserved  in 
some  collection  of  evangelical  traditions  (e.g.,  an  apocryphal  Gospel  or 
some  other),  and  may  have  been  afterward  transferred  to  Lnke,  vi.,  4, 
as  having  an  affinity  with  the  context  there.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
words  themselves  which  Christ  might  not  have  uttered  under  certain 
circumstances  ;  for  their  import  is  a  sentiment  which  he  always  made 
prominent  ;  viz.,  that  all  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  one  acts. 
The  force  of  the  passage  is,  "  Happy  is  he  who  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
viction that  God  must  be  worshipped,  not  at  special  times  and  places, 
but  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  and  who  feels  himself  free  from  the  Old 
Testament  Sabbatical  law.  But  he  who,  while  acknowledging  that 
law,  allows  himself  to  be  induced  by  outward  motives  to  labour  on  the 
Sabbath,  is  a  guilty  man  ;  the  law  is  in  force  for  him,  and,  by  violating 
his  conscience  for  the  sake  of  an  external  good,  he  pronounces  his  own 
condemnation." 

It  is  quite  a  different  question,  howevei',  whether  this  nairative  does 
not  bear  internal  marks  of  improbability ;  whether,  under  the  specified 
circumstances,  Christ  would  have  spoken  as  he  is  reported  to  have 
done.  First,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  any  one,  at  that  day, 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  would  have  ventured  to  labour  on  the 
Sabbath.  Again,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Christ  would  have  pro- 
nounced such  labour  in  any  wise  good,  unless  it  were  performed  in  the 
discharge  of  a  special  duty.  Such  a  procedure,  more  than  any  other, 
would  have  laid  him  open  to  the  reproach  of  contemning  the  law.  He 
looked  upon  the  law  as  having  been  a  divinely  ordained  part  of  the 
developement  of  God's  kingdom,  and  as,  therefore,  necessary,  until  the 
jieriod  when  the  neiv  form  of  that  kingdom  should  go  into  operation. 
Only  in  the  progress  of  this  new  form  was  the  abrogation  of  the  law  to 
follow  from  the  consciousness  of  redemption  through  Christ ;  and  then, 
indeed,  its  destruction  would  be  one  with  its  fulfilment ;  and  until  that 
point  of  progress  arrived,  Christ  himself  set  the  example  of  a  conscien- 
tious observance  of  the  law.  He  opposed  the  Pharisaic  statutes,  indeed, 
but  it  was  because  they  took  the  law  in  its  letter,  not  in  its  spirit,  and 
surrounded  its  observance  with  difficulties.  He  made  it  a  fundamental 
point,  that  all  true  obedience  must  spring  from  piety  and  love;  but  still 
it  was  obedience  to  the  laio.  He  gave  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  in- 
timations only  of  that  higher  peiiod  in  which  the  law  was  to  be  done 
away ;  intimations,  moreover,  which  could  only  be  understood  through 
his  own  Spirit,  after  his  work  upon  earth  was  done.  Hence  he  cer- 
tainly could  have  pronounced  no  action  good  in  which  man's  will 
allowed  itself  to  anticipate  God's  order,  especially  an  action,  grounded 
on  motives  understood  by  nobody,  wiiich  might  have  injuriously  affected 

*  Acts,  XX.,  3i 
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the  religious  convictions  of  others.  Paul  lays  down  quite  a  contrary 
rule  in  1  Cor.,  viii.  Nor  did  Christ  himself  act  in  such  a  way  in  other 
cases. 

There  is,  then,  very  poor  authority  for  this  passage,  either  intenial 
or  external.  Its  invention  was  probably  suggested  by  the  words  of 
Paul  in  Rom.,  xiv.,  22,  23,  and  affords  a  very  good  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  mere  individual  inventions  and  the  genuine  liis- 
torical  traditions  of  the  Evangelists. 


We  close  our  survey  of  Christ's  sayings  in  regard  to  his  relations  to 
the  Old  Testament  with  a  remark  directly  suggested  by  it,  from  which 
the  weightiest  consequences  may  be  deduced. 

The  manner  in  which  he  contrasted  the  Old  Testament  with  its  ful- 
filment, the  New,  and  elevated  the  least  of  Christians  above  all  the 
prophets,  shows  how  clearly  he  distinguished  the  kernel  from  its  perish- 
able shell,  the  Divine  idea  from  its  temporary  veil,  the  truth  which  lay 
in  germ  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  contracted  form  in  which  it 
presented  itself  to  Old  Testament  minds.  Applying  this  general  prin- 
ciple to  individual  cases  as  they  arise,  we  may  learn  how  to  interpret, 
in  Christ's  own  sense,  the  figures  which  he  employed  to  illustrate  his 
Messianic  world-dominion.  In  this  way  some  of  the  results  at  which 
we  have  already  arrived  may  find  further  confirmation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NEW  FORM  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  THEOCRATIC 

KING. 

§  58.   The  Names  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man, 

OUR  conception  of  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  as  Theocratic  King, 
is  closely  connected  with  that  which  we  may  entertain  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  itself,  and  of  its  process  of  developcment.  In  reference 
to  both,  Jesus  joined  himself  indeed  to  the  existing  Jewish  conceptions, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  infused  into  them  a  new  spirit  and  a  higher  re- 
generating element. 

Both  of  the  names  which  he  applied  to  himself — Son  of  God  and 
Son  of  Man — are  to  be  found  among  the  designations  of  the  Messiah  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  he  used  them  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  was 
curi'ent  among  the  Jews.  He  obviously  employed  them  antithetically  : 
they  contain  coiTelative  ideas,  and  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood 
apart  from  their  reciprocal  relation.  It  is  clear  from  Matt.,  xvi.,  10; 
xxvi.,  6.3 ;  .John,  i.,  50,  and  from  all  that  is  known  of  the  current  thro 
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logical  language  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  that  tlie  name  "  Son  of  God''' 
was  the  most  common  designation  of  Messiah,  as  the  best  adapted  to 
denote  his  highest  dignity,  that  of  Theocratic  King.  The  name  "  Son 
of  Man"  involves,  indeed,  an  allusion  to  the  description  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  Dan.,  vii.  (furthei*  illustrated  in  Christ's  last  words  before  the 
liigh-priests,  Matt.,  xxvi.,  64) ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  name  was  not 
among  the  more  usual  or  best  known  titles  of  Messiah.  This  may  ex- 
plain why,*  when  Jesus  on  a  certain  occasion  had  stated  a  fact  in  regard 
to  himself  as  Son  of  Man  [viz.,  his  approaching  death]  which  did  not 
accord  with  prevailing  ideas,  that  his  hearers  began  to  doubt  whether 
he  did  not  mean  to  designate  by  that  title  some  other  person  than  the 
Messiah.  It  is  used  by  none  of  the  apostles  for  that  purpose  ;  and,  in- 
deed, nowhere  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ  and  in  that  of  Stejilien  (Acts,  vii.,  56) ;  and  in  this  last  case  it 
is  probable,  as  Olshauscn  justly  remarks,  that  Stephen  had  an  immedi- 
ate and  vivid  intuition  of  Jesus,  as  he  had  seen  him  in  his  human  form. 

§  59.  Import  of  the  Title  Son  of  Man,  as  used  by  Christ  himself — 
Rejection  of  Alexandrian  and  other  Analogies. 

Cliiist  must,  therefore,  have  had  special  reasons  for  adopting,  with 
an  obvious  predilection,  the  less  known  Messianic  title.  Even  if  we 
were  to  grant  that  he  used  it  more  frequently  because  of  its  less  ob- 
vious application,  in  order,  at  first,  to  lead  the  Jews  gradually  to  rec- 
ognize him  as  Messiah ;  still  we  should  not  have  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  his  employing  it  so  generally  and  so  emphatically.t  We  find  a 
better  reason  for  it  in  Christ's  conscious  relation  to  the  human  race;  a 
relation  which  stirred  the  very  depths  of  his  heart.  He  called  himself 
the  "  Son  of  Man"  because  he  had  appeared  as  a  man  ;  because  he  be- 
longed to  mankind;  because  he  had  done  such  gi-eat  things  even  for 
liuinan  nature  (Matt.,  ix.,  8) ;  because  he  was  to  glorify  that  nature  ;  be 
cause  he  was  himself  the  realized  ideal  of  humanity  .J 

*  John,  xii.,  .14. 

t  I  must  differ  here  from  ScUoUcn,  Liicke,  Von  Coin  (Bibl.  Doem.,  ii.,  16),  and  SlravfS 
(Leben  Jesu) ;  and  ag^rce  with  Schleiermacher,  Tholuck,  Ohhansen,  and  Klins;  (Stud.  u. 
Krit ,  \i^2(i,  i.,  137).  .Justly  says  ScJdciermachcr  of  the  title  "Son  of  Man,"  "  Christ  would 
not  have  adopted  it  had  he  not  been  conscious  of  a  complete  participation  in  human  nature. 
Its  application  would  have  been  pointless,  however,  had  he  not  used  it  in  a  sense  inappli- 
cable to  other  men ;  and  it  was  pregnant  with  reference  to  the  distinctive  differences  be- 
tween him  and  them''  (Dogmatik,  ii.,  91,  3d.  od).  Certainly  there  is  manifest,  in  the  often- 
repeated  expressions,  sayings,  and  proverbs  uttered  by  Christ,  more  the  impression  of  an 
original  and  creative  mind  than  a  mere  appropriation  of  what  miuht  have  been  given  to  his 
hand  by  his  age  and  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the  great  man  whoso  words  we 
have  just  (juoted,  that  he  vindicated  this  truth  in  many  ways  in  opposition  to  a  shallow  the- 
iilogy.  The  unclean  spirit  which  he  banished  is  now  endeavourimr,  with  seven  others 
worse  than  himself,  to  take  possession  of  this  age,  in  which  endeavour,  i)lcase  God,  he  will 
not  succeed. 

X  Conf.  Matt.,  xii.,  P;  John,  i.,  .V2;  iii.,  13  ;  v.,  27  ;  vi.,  53.  The  force  of  the  llrst  passage 
iu  John  (i.,  52)  is,  that  Christ  would  glorify  humanity  by  restoring  its  t"cllow.shlp  with  cclei 
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We  certainly  cannot  find  in  Christ's  use  of  the  title  any  trace  of  the 
Alexandrian  Thcologoumenon  of  the  archetype  of  humanity  in  the 
Logos,  of  Phih's  distinction  between  the  idea  of  humanity  and  its 
manifestation  (or  the  Cabbalistic  Adam  Cadmon)  ;  notwithstanding  it 
was  not  by  accident  that  so  many  ideal  elements,  formed  from  a  com- 
mingling of  Judaism  and  Hellenism,  were  given  as  points  of  depar- 
ture to  the  realism  of  Christianity  ;  although  this  last  was  grounded  on 
the  highest  fact  in  history. 

So,  too,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  title  "  Son  of  Man"  is,  perhaps, 
allied  to  that  involved  in  the  Jewish  designation  of  Messiah  as  the  "  sec- 
ond Adam ;"  but  it  is  clear  that  Christ  was  not  led  by  the  latter  fact 
to  employ  it.  Much  rather  do  we  suppose  that  the  name,  although 
used  by  the  prophets,  received  its  loftier  and  more  profound  signifi- 
cance from  Christ's  own  Divine  and  human  consciousness,  independent 
of  all  other  sources.  It  would  have  been  the  height  of  arrogance  in 
any  man  to  assume  such  a  relation  to  humanity,  to  style  himself  abso- 
lutely Max.  But  He,  to  whom  it  was  natural  thus  to  style  himself,  in- 
dicated thereby  his  elevation  above  all  other  sons  of  men — the  Son  of 
God  in  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  two  titles,  "  Son  of  God"  and  "  Son  of  Man,"  therefore,  bear 
evidently  a  reciprocal  relation  to  each  othei'.  And  we  conclude  that 
as  Christ  used  the  one  to  designate  his  human  personality,  so  he  em- 
ployed the  other  to  point  out  his  Divine  ;  and  that  as  he  attached  a 
sense  far  more  profound  than  was  common  to  the  former  title,  so  he 
ascribed  a  deeper  meaning  than  was  usual  to  the  latter. 

§  60.  Import  of  the  Title  Son  of  God. 
(1.)  John's  Sense  of  the  Title  accordant  with  that  of  the  other  Evangehsts. 
We  are  indebted  to  John's  Gospel,  more  than  to  either  of  the  others, 

tial  powers.  The  second  (iii.,  13)  imports  that  he  reveals  his  Divine  being  in  human  na- 
ture, and  hvcs  in  lieaven  as  man.  The  tliird  (v.,  -27),  that  as  man  he  will  judge  tlic  human 
race.  The  fourth  (vi.,  53),  that  we  must  thoroughly  take  to  ourselves  and  be  penetrated  by 
the  flesh  and  blood  (i.  c,  the  pure  humanity,  the  form  of  which  he  assumed  to  reveal  the 
Divine)  of  him  who  can  be  called  man  in  a  sense  that  can  be  predicated  of  no  other,  and 
who  himself  has  incarnated  the  Divinity.  (On  the  passage  from  Matt.,  see  p.  89.)  In 
Matt.,  ix.,  8,  there  is  in  the  statement  that  the  entire  human  nature  is  glorified  in  Christ, 
an  intimation  of  what  is  expressed  in  tlie  title  "  Son  of  Man"  in  Christ's  sense  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  this  emphatic  title  of  the  Sou  of  Man  appears  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ  both  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  and  John,  that  its  deeper  sense,  although 
not  to  be  mistaken  in  some  of  the  passages  in  the  former,  is  far  more  vividly  expressed  in 
John.  Yet  if  it  were  the  case  (as  has  been  said)  that  John,  following  the  prevalent  opinion, 
designed  to  represent  Jesus  as  the  Logos  appearing  in  humanity,  and,  leaving  the  human 
nature  in  the  back-ground,  to  present  the  Divine  conspicuously,  he  could  not  have  used  this 
title  so  frequently.  There  is  no  trace  of  Alexandrianism  in  Jolni,  nor  can  his  preference 
for  the  expression  be  attributed  to  liis  individual  peculiarities,  for  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kmd  in  his  Epistles.  The  only  individual  peculiarity  that  wo  can  detect  in  John,  in  tiiis 
respect,  is  his  susceptibility  to  impression  from  certain  emphatic  expressions,  especially 
Buch  as  relate  to  the  person  of  Christ. 
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for  those  expressions  of  Christ  which  relate  especially  to  the  indwel- 
ling within  him  of  the  Divine  essence.  It  does  not,  however  (as  some 
suppose),  follow  from  this  that  John,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  re- 
modelled the  discourses  of  Christ  according  to  the  Alexandrian  theol- 
ogy. The  fact  may  be  explained  on  entirely  other  grounds,  e.  g.,  his 
more  intimate  connexion  with  Christ,  and  the  peculiar  profoundness  of 
his  mind ;  moreover,  the  discourses  recorded  by  him  are  longer  and 
more  consecutively  didactic  and  controversial  than  those  given  by  the 
other  Evangelists.  The  impartiality,  too,  with  which  he  sets  forth  the 
pure  humanity  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  groundlessness  of 
such  a  reproach. 

If  we  can  only  find  individual  expressions  in  the  other  Evangelists 
which  involve  the  idea  of  the  "  Son  of  God"  in  John's  sense,  we  shall 
have  proved  satisfactorily  that  the  latter  was  derived  immediately  from 
Christ  himself  Now  Matt.,  xi.,  27,  "  No  man  knoweth  the  So?i  hut  the 
Father,  neither  hnowcth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,""  is  just  such 
a  passage.  It  intimates  precisely  such  a  mysterious  I'elation  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  as  John  more  fully  sets  forth  as  imparted  to 
him  by  the  revelation  of  Christ,  So,  also,  the  question  propounded  by 
Christ  to  the  Pharisees,  "  JVhat  thinJc  ye  of  the  Christ  1  whose  Son  is 
he  V  could  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  lead  them  to  conceive 
Messiah  as  the  Son  of  God  in  a  higher  sense  than  they  were  accustom- 
ed to.  Again,  the  heathen  centurion  (Matt.,  viii.,  5),  who  deemed  his 
roof  unworthy  of  Christ,  and  begged  him,  without  approaching  his 
abode,  to  heal  the  sick  servant  by  a  word,  certainly  considered  him  as 
a  superior  being  who  had  ministering  spii'its  at  command.  He  evi- 
dently did  not  form  his  idea  of  Christ  from  the  common  Jewish  concep- 
tions of  the  Messiah  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  explanation  (verse  9)  of  the 
impression  which  he  had  received  (either  from  the  accounts  of  others, 
or  from  personal  observation  of  Christ's  person  and  labours)  is  perfect- 
ly in  keeping  with  his  character  and  notions  while  as  yet  a  pagan.* 
But  Christ  (who  always  rejected  any  honours  that  were  ascribed  to  him 
from  erroneous  viewst)  not  only  did  not  coiTect  the  centurion,  but 
held  his  faith  up  as  a  model. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  image  of  Christ  presented  in  the  synoptical 
Gospels  exhibits  a  majesty  far  transcending  human  nature,  and  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  Ebionitish  conceptions.  A  manifestation  so  extra- 
ordinary presu[)poses  an  inward  essence  such  as  that  which  John's 
Gospel  fully  unfolds  to  us. 

(2.)  And  cojifiniii'd  l>y  raul's. 
Nor  could  the  origin  of  FauVs  doctrine  of  the  persi^n  of  Christ  bo 

■*  The  whole  account  bears  the  iiiimitahle  stmni)  nf  liistorical  truth. 
T  Luke,  xi.,  27 ;  xviii.,  19. 

G 
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explained,  unless  Christ  himself  had  given  statements  coiTesponding  to 
those  recorded  in  John's  CJospel.  So,  too,  the  various  theological  ten- 
dencies that  developed  themselves  after  the  apostolic  age  presuppose  a 
turn  of  thought  intermediate  between  that  especially  exhibited  in  Mat- 
thew-and  that  of  Paul.  Precisely  such  an  intermediate  point  was  oc- 
cupied by  John.* 

*  Liicke  lias  justly  remarked  upon  the  difference  between  the  classic,  creative  tenden- 
cies of  the  apostolic  times,  and  tlie  later  imitations  of  them.  The  dividing  line  betw^een  the 
former  and  the  latter  is  distinctly  marked.  The  later  developement  of  Christian  doctrine 
presupposes  the  different  apostolic  types  of  doctrine,  and  among  them  tliat  of  John.  It  is, 
therefore,  utterly  unhistorical  to  seek  the  origin  of  such  a  Gospel  as  John's  in  later  Churcli 
developements  (as  some  attempt  to  do).  The  latter  are  utterly  destitute  of  the  harmonious 
unity  of  Christian  spiritual  elements  that  distintjuishes  the  former. 


PART    II. 

THE    MEANS    AND    INSTRUMENTS    OF    CHlflST. 


CHAPTER  L 

A.  THE  MEANS  OF  CHRIST  IN  GENERAL. 
§  61.  Christ  a  Spiritual  Teacher.  " 

S  the  kingdom  which  Christ  came  to  establish  was  a  spiritual  one, 
intended  to  develope  itself  outwardly  from  within,  so  the  means 
which  he  employed  in  its  foundation  were  entirely  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
In  his  declaration  befoi'e  Pilate,*  after  he  had  (1)  disclaimed  any  pur- 
]jose  of  setting  up  an  earthly  kingdom,  affirming  at  the  same  time  (2) 
that  he  was  Kitig  in  a  certain  sense,  he  added  (3)  that  /le  came  into  the 
wwld  to  testify  of  the  truth.  These  three  propositions,  taken  together, 
set  forth  his  purpose  to  found  his  kingdom,  not  by  worldly  means,  but 
by  the  testimony  of  the  truth.  But  he  testified  of  the  truth  by  his  whole 
life,  by  his  words  and  works,  comprising  the  entire  self-revelation  of 
Him  who  could  say,  "  I  am  the  Truth." 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  he  himself  designates  the  testimony  of  the 
truth  as  his  means  of  founding  his  kingdom  ;  inasmuch,  also,  as  he  ap- 
peared first  as  Prophet,  in  order  to  lead  those  who  recognized  him  a.s 
such  to  recognize  him  also  as  Messiah  and  Theocratic  King,  we  must 
treat  of  his  work  as  Prophet,  or  of  his  exercise  of  the  uflice  of  Divine 
Teacher,  as  the  instrument  by  which  he  laid  the  ground-work  of  his 
reign  among  men. 

§  62.  Different  Theatres  of  Christ's  Labours  as  Teacher. 
Christ  exercised  his  oflice  as  teacher  in  two  distinct  theatres,  Galilee 
and  Jerusalem  ;  and  his  mode  of  teaching  varied  accordingly.  Tliat 
carnal  mania  for  miracles  (directly  contrasted  by  Pault  with  the  (Jreek 
pride  of  reason)  which  infected  the  Jews  every  where,  whetlicr  in  Gali- 
lee or  Jerusalem,  and  added  presumption  to  their  narrow-mindedness, 
proved,  indeed,  in  both  places,  the  greatest  hindrance  to  their  recep- 
tion of  the  words  of  Christ.  This  common  Jewish  feature  of  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  Clnist  justified  the  Apostle  John,  when  ho  was  reviewing 
the  past  in  its  great  outlines,  in  einhracing  not  only  the  dominant  Phari- 
saic party  at  Jerusalem,  l)ut  also  the  hosts  of  Galilee,  ujidcr  liie  general 
conception  of  'lovdaloi.l 

*  John,  xviii.,  3U-38.  t  1  Cor,  i.,  22.  t  Sco  Joliii'a  Gospel,  pas.-'im. 
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Yet  as  the  people  of  Galilee  were  of  a  more  simple  turn  of  mind, 
and  were  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  Pharisaism  than  those  of  Je- 
rusalem, they  must  naturally  have  been  more  susceptible  to  his  instruc- 
tions. But  a  prophet  is  not  wont  to  be  held  in  honour  in  his  own  coun- 
try; no  J  was  the  narrow-minded,  carnal  supranaturalism  of  the  Galileans 
likely  to  recognize  in  the  son  of  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth  the  man 
sent  of  God.  It  was  not  until  the  displays  of  his  power  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Theocracy  had  revealed  him  in  a  higher  light,  that  he  found 
a  better  reception  on  his  return  to  the  villages  of  Galilee.* 

It  was  jiartly,  then,  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews  gathered  together 
from  all  the  world  at  the  Passover,  and  partly  in  Galilee,  where  he  spoke 
to  the  people,  clustered  in  more  or  less  numerous  groups  about  him, 
especially  as  he  walked  along  the  shores  of  Genesareth,  that  the  scene 
of  his  labours  as  a  public  teacher  lay. 

§  63.  Choice  and  Training  of  the  Apostles  to  he  sithordinate  Teachers.  ■ 
Those  who  had  no  ear  to  hear  the  teachings  of  Christ  fell  off  one  by 
one,  and  left  around  him  a  narrow  and  abiding  circle  of  susceptible 
souls,  who  were  gradually  more  and  more  attracted  by  him,  and  more 
and  more  deeply  imbued  with  his  spirit.  A  closer  [the  closest]  circle 
still  was  formed  of  his  constant  companions,  the  Apostles.  As  the 
seed  which  he  sowed  was  received  and  developed  so  differently  in  the 
soils  of  different  minds,  and  as  the  import  of  his  teaching  could  not  be 
thoroughly  comprehended  until  his  work  upon  earth  was  finished,  there 
was  danger  that  the  confused  traditions  of  the  multitude  would  hand 
down  to  posterity  a  vary  imperfect  image  of  himself  and  his  doctrines, 
and  that  the  necessary  instrument  for  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  viz.,  the  propagation  of  the  truth,  would  be  wanting. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Christ  could  have  best  guarded  against  this 
result  by  transmitting  his  doctrine  to  all  after  ages  in  a  form  written  by 
himself.  And  had  He,  in  whom  the  Divine  and  the  human  were  com- 
bined in  unbroken  harmony,  intended  to  do  this,  he  could  not  but  have 
given  to  the  Church  the  perfect  contents  of  his  doctrine  in  a  perfectyb;7?^. 
Well  was  it,  however,  for  the  course  of  developement  which  God  in- 
tended for  his  kingdom,  that  what  could  be  done  was  nf)t  done.  The 
truth  of  God  was  not  to  be  presented  in  a  fixed  and  absolute  form,  but 
in  manifold  and  peculiar  representations,  designed  to  complete  each 
other,  and  which,  bearing  the  stamp  at  once  of  God's  inspiration  and 
man's  imperfection,  were  to  be  developed  by  the  activity  of  free  minds, 
in  free  and  lively  appropriation  of  what  God  had  given  by  his  Spirit. 
This  will  apj)ear  yet  more  plainly  hereafter,  from  the  principles  of 
Christ's  mode  of  instruction,  as  set  forth  by  himself  At  present  we 
content  ourselves  with  one  single  remark.     Christ's  declaration,  '■*  It  is 

*  John,  iv.,  44,  4!). 
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ilie  Spirit  that  quiclicnctlt ;  the  flesh  profitcth  notJiing,^'*  and  liis  em- 
phatic rejection  of  an  act  of  worship  that,  without  thought  of  the  Spirit, 
deified  only  his  outward  form,t  may  serve  to  guard  all  after  ages  against 
that  tendency  to  deify  the.  for)7i  which  is  so  fatal  a  bar  against  all  reco<'-- 
nition  of  the  essence.  What  could  have  contributed  more  to  produce, 
sucli  a  tendency  than  a  written  document  from  Christ's  own  hand  1 

Since,  therefore,  Christ  intended  to  leave  no  such  fixed  rule  of  doc- 
trine for  all  ages,  written  by  himself,  it  was  the  more  necessary  for  him 
to  select  organs  capable  of  transmitting  to  posterity  a  coiTect  image  of 
himself  and  his  teaching.  Such  organs  were  the  apostles,  and  their 
training  constituted  no  unimportant  part  of  his  work  as  a  teacher. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

CHRIST'S  MODE  OF  TEACHING  IN  REGARD  TO  ITS  METHOD  AND  FORM. 

A.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 
§  64.  His  mode  of  Teaching  adapted  to  the  Utand.-point  of  his  Hearers. 

"E  shall  first  seek,  in  the  intimations  of  Christ  himself,  for  the 
principles  of  his  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
he  adopted  it. 

Such  an  intimation  may  be  found  in  Matt.,  xiii.,  52.  After  he  had 
uttered  and  expounded  several  parables  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  had  been  assured  by  the  apostles  that  they  understood  him, 
he  continued  :  "  From  the  example  I  have  given  you,  in  thus  making 
hidden  truths  clear  by  means  of  parables,  ye  may  learn  that  ever;/  scribe 
V'ho  is  instructed  into  the  Idngdom  of  Heaven  is  like  a  householder,  tcho 
hringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old.^'  As  a  house- 
holder shows  his  visitors  his  jewels ;  exhibits,  in  pleasing  alternation, 
the  modei'n  and  the  antique,  and  leads  them  from  the  common  to  the 
rare,  so  must  the  teacher  of  Divine  truth,  in  the  new  manifestation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  bring  out  of  his  treasures  of  knowledge  truths  old 
and  new,  and  gradually  lead  his  hearers  from  the  old  and  usual  to  the 
new  and  unaccustomed.  Utterly  unlike  the  rabbins,  with  their  obstinate 
and  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter,  the  teachers  of  the  new  epoch  wcie 
to  adapt  themselves  freely  to  the  circumstances  of  their  hearers,  and, 
in  consequence,  to  present  the  truth  under  manifold  varieties  of  form. 
Til  a  word,  Christ  himself,  as  a  teacher,  was  the  model  for  his  disciples. 

As  the  passage  above  quoted   reftarod   primarily  to  the  paraholie 
mode  of  teaching  which  Cliri.st  had  just  employed,  we  find  in  it  an  im- 
*  Jolin,  vi.,  63.  1  Luke,  xi.,  2T. 
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portant  reason  for  tlie  frequent  use  wliicli  he  made  of  figures  and  si- 
militudes. It  was,  namely,  in  order  to  bring  new  and  higher  truths 
vividly  before  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  by  means  of  illustrations  drawn 
from  objects  familiar  to  them  in  common  life  and  nature. 

But  the  passage  can  be  applied  also  to  mariy  other  features  of  his 
mode  of  teaching ;  for  instance,  to  his  habit  of  leading  his  hearers,  step 
by  step,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Testament  to  that  of  the  New  ; 
adapting  himself  to  the  old  representations  and  the  Jewish  modes  of 
thought  and  speech  derived  from  them  (especially  those  which  referred 
to  Messiah's  kingdom),  and  thus  imparting  the  new  spirit  under  the 
ancient  and  accustomed  forms.  All  his  accommodation  to  forms  find."? 
its  explanation  here. 

§  65.  His  Teaching  presented  Seeds  and  Stimulants  of  Thouglit. 
Again,  he  told  his  disciples  (John,  xvi.,  25)  that  up  to  that  time  he 
had  veiled  the  truth  in  jjarables,  but  that  the  time  was  approaching 
when  he  should  declare  plainly  and  openly  all  that  he  had  to  tell  them 
of  his  Father,  He  thus  taught  them  that  they  would  be  enabled,  at  a 
later  period,  by  the  aid  of  the  illuminating  Spirit,  to  develope  from  his 
discourses  the  hidden  truths  which  they  enfolded.  It  must,  therefore, 
by  no  means  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  full  import  of  most  of  his  words 
was  not  comprehended  by  his  contemj)oraries :  such  a  result,  indeed, 
was  just  what  we  might  expect.  He  would  not  have  been  "Son  of 
(iod"  and  "Son  of  Man,"  had  not  his  words,  like  his  works,  with  all 
their  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  contained  some 
things  that  were  inexplicable ;  had  they  not  borne  concealed  within 
them  the  germ  of  an  infinite  developement,  reserved  for  future  ages  to 
unfold.  It  is  tlds  feature  (and  all  the  Evangelists  concur  in  their 
representations  of  it)  which  distinguishes  Christ  from  all  other  teach- 
ers of  men.  Advance  as  they  may,  they  can  never  reach  him  ;  their 
only  task  need  be,  by  taking  Him  moi-e  and  more  into  their  life  and 
thought,  to  learn  bettor  how  to  bring  forth  the  treasures  that  lie  con- 
cealed in  him.* 

The  form  of  his  expressions,  whether  he  uttered  parables,  proverbs, 
maxims,  or  apparent  paradoxes,  was  intended  to  spur  men's  minds  to 
profounder  thought,  to  awaken  the  Divine  consciousness  within,  and  so 
teach  them  to  understand  that  which  at  first  served  only  as  a  mental 
stimulus.  It  was  designed  to  impress  indelibly  upon  the  memory  of 
his  hearers  truths  perhaps  as  yet  not  fully  intelligible,  but  which  would 
grow  clear  as  the  Divine  life  was  formed  within  them,  and  become  an 
ever-increasing  source  of  spiritual  light.     His  doctrine  was  not  to  be 

*  Schleiermachcr  says  beautifully  (Cliristliche  Sittcnlehre,  p.  72),  that  all  our  progress  [in 
Divine  knowledge]  roust  consist  solely  in  more  correctly  auderstanding  and  more  complete- 
ly appropriating  to  ourselves  that  which  is  in  Christ. 
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propagated  as  a  lifeless  stock  of  tradition,  but  to  be  received  as  a  living 
Spirit  by  willing  minds,  and  brought  out  into  full  consciousness,  ac- 
cording to  its  import,  by  free  spiritual  activity.  Its  individual  parts, 
too,  were  only  to  be  apprehended  in  their  first  proportions,  in  the  com- 
plete connexion  of  that  higher  consciousness  which  He  was  to  call  forth 
in  man.  The  form  of  teaching  which  repelled  the  stupid,  and  passed 
unheeded  and  misunderstood  by  the  unholy,  roused  susceptible  minds 
to  deeper  thought,  and  rewarded  their  inquiries  by  the  discovery  of 
ever-increasing  treasures. 

§  66.  Its  Res7dts  dependent  upon  the  Spirit  of  the  Ileai-ers. 

But  the  attainment  of  this  end  depended  upon  the  susceptibility  of 
the  hearers.  So  far  as  they  hungered  for  true  spiritual  food,  so  far  as 
the  parable  stimulated  them  to  deeper  thought,  and  so  far  only,  it  re- 
vealed new  riches.  Those  with  whom  this  was  really  the  case  wei-e 
accustomed  to  wait  until  the  throng  had  left  their  Master,  or,  gathering 
round  him  in  a  narrow  circle,  in  some  retired  sj^ot,  to  seek  clearer 
light  on  points  which  the  parable  had  left  obscure.  The  scene  de- 
scribed in  Mark,  iv.,  10,  shows  us  that  others  besides  the  twelve  apostles 
were  named  among  those  who  remained  behind  to  ask  him  questions 
after  the  crowd  had  dispersed.  Not  only  did  such  questions  afford 
the  Saviour  an  ojiportunity  of  imparting  more  thorough  instruction,  but 
those  who  felt  constrained  to  ofi'er  them  were  thereby  drawn  into  closer 
fellowship  with  him.  He  became  better  acquainted  with  the  souls  that 
were  longing  for  salvation. 

The  greater  number,  however,  in  their  stupidity,  did  not  trouble 
themselves  to  penetrate  the  shell  in  order  to  reach  the  kernel.  Yet 
they  must  at  least  have  perceived  that  they  had  nnderstood  nothing ; 
they  could  not  learn  scpai'ate  phrases  from  Christ  (as  they  might  from 
other  religious  teachers)  and  thinJc  they  comprehended  them,  while  they 
did  not.  And  so,  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  of  his  hearers,  the 
parables  of  Christ  revealed  sacred  things  to  some  and  veiled  them 
from  others,  who  were  destined,  through  their  own  fault,  to  remain  in 
darkness.  The  pearls,  as  he  himself  said,  were  not  to  be  cast  before 
swine.  Thus,  like  those  "  hard  sayings"*  which  were  to  some  the 
"  words  of  Life,"  and  to  others  an  insupportable  "  offence,"  the  parables 
served  to  sift  and  purge  the  throng  of  Christ's  hearers. 

A  single  example  will  bring  this  vividly  before  us.  On  a  certain  oc- 
casion, when  Christ  had  pronounced  a  parable,  and  the  nudtitude  had 
departed,  the  earnest  seekers  after  truth  gathered  about  him  to  ask  it3 
interpretation.!      He  expressed  his  gratification  at  their  eagerness  to 

*  Jdlin,  vi.,  GO.  t  Luke,  viii.,  10;  Mark,  iv,,  U. 
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learn  the  true  sense  of  his  words,  and  said  :  "  Zhito  you  it  is  given*  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  hut  to  others  in  parables 
[without  the  ex])lanations  that  are  given  to  susceptible  minds],  that 
they  may  see  with  their  eyes,  and  yet  not  see;  that  they  may  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  yet  not  hear."  There  is  here  expressed  a  moral 
necessity,  a  judgment  of  God,  that  those  who  were  destitute  of  the 
right  will  (on  which  all  depends,  and  without  which  the  Divine  "  dravv- 
ino-"  is  in  vain),  could  understand  nothing  of  the  things  of  the  Lord 
which  they  saw  and  heard.  So  long  as  they  remained  as  they  were, 
the  whole  life  of  Christ,  according  to  the  same  general  law,  remained 
to  them  an  inexplicable  parable.t  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  "  the 
others,"  with  whom  Luke  contrasts  the  inquiring  disciples,  are  styled  by 
Mark  (iv.,  11)  "those  that  are  xoithoutT  The  simplest  way  to  inter- 
pret this  phrase  is  to  apply  it  to  those  who  did  not  enter  to  ask  a  solu- 
tion of  what  they  had  not  understood ;  it  may  mean  those  who  were 
outside  of  the  narrower  fellowship  around  Christ ;  but  in  either  sense 
the  result  is  the  same.| 

"  The  mystery,"  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  is  something  hidden 
from  men  of  worldly  minds ;  incomjirehensible  to  them,  and  to  all 
who  are  excluded,  by  their  spirit  and  disposition,  fi-om  the  kingdom  of 
God.  And  this  is  the  case  with  all  truths  that  relate  to  that  kingdom, 
however  simple  and  clear  they  may  seem  to  those  whose  inner  life  has 
made  them  at  home  in  it. 

After  Christ  had  explained  the  parable  to  his  disciples,  he  took  oc- 

*  /.  e.,  they  followed  the  inward  "  drawing  of  God  (John,  vi.,  44,  45),  and  thence  becamn 
susceptible  of  Divine  impressions. 

t  According-  to  Mark  and  Luke,  the  disciples  asked  of  Christ  the  meaning  of  the  para- 
ble ;  according  to  Matthew  (xiii.,  10),  they  inquired  ichy  he  spoke  to  the  multitude  in  para- 
bles. In  Luke  there  is  only  an  allusion  to  Isai.,  vi.,  9 ;  in  Matthew  the  passage  is  cited  in 
full.  In  both  respects  the  statement  in  Mark  and  Luke  seems  to  be  the  more  simple  ami 
original.  The  apostles  had  more  reason  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  parables  than  to  find 
out  Christ's  motive  for  uttering  them  ;  yet  as  Christ,  in  reply,  did  state  that  motive,  it  was 
perhaps  implied  in  the  question.  The  full  quotation  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  was  a  natu- 
ral change,  and  accorded  with  Matthew's  habit.  The  connexion  is  well  preserved  in  Mat- 
thew, and  the  difference  between  his  statement  and  the  others  is  merely  foniial ;  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  ground  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  Matthew  simply  worked  out  Mark's 
account  or  some  other  which  lay  before  him.  It  goes  on  naturally  thus  :  in  answer  to  the 
question  tcliy  he  spoke  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  Christ  replied  (v.  11),  that  it  was  not 
given  to  them,  as  to  the  disciples,  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  rea 
son,  founded  in  their  moral  dispositions,  is  stated  in  v.  12 ;  and  then,  in  v.  13,  the  Divine 
sentence,  that  "  on  account  of  their  stupidity  he  spoke  to  them  only  in  parables."  There 
is  nothing  inconsistent  here,  nor  is  any  arbitrarj'  procedure  attributed  to  Christ ;  for,  in 
fact,  the  parables  served  to  veil  as  well  as  to  reveal;  and  they  did  the  one  or  the  other,  ac 
cording  to  the  moral  disposition  of  those  that  heard  them. 

X  Whatever  may  have  been  tlie  original  expression  of  Christ  in  this  passage,  the  fact 
that  Luke  speaks  of  "mysteries"  in  the  plural,  and  Mark  of  "  mysterj"  in  the  singular, 
contributes,  at  any  rate,  to  its  elucidation.  We  have  here  another  proof  that  the  germs  of 
Paul's  teaching  are  to  be  found  in  the  discourses  of  Christ:  this  passage  contains  Paul's 
whole  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  natural  mhid  to  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things ;  e.  ir- 
1  Cor.,  ii.,  14. 
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casion,  from  this  particular  case,  to  impress  upon  them  the  general  les- 
son that  every  thing  depended  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  received  his 
words.  He  came  not  (he  told  them)  to  hide  his  light,  but  to  enlio-hten 
the  darkness  of  men.  It  was  his  calling  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world 
(Mark,  iv.,  21).  (He  spoke  in  order  to  reveal  the  truth,  not  to  hide  it.) 
The  truth  which  he  had  obscurely  intimated  was  to  unfold  itself  for  the 
instruction  of  all  mankind  (v.  22  ;  cf  John,  xvi.,  25).  Yet  the  organs 
who  were  destined  to  unfold  it  must  have  ''hearing  ears"  (v.  23). 
And  he  proceeds  (v.  24),  "  Take  heed,  therefore,  what  ye  hear  (be 
not  like  the  stupid  multitude,  who  perceive  only  the  outward  word) ; 
and  unto  you  that  hear  shall  more  he  given  (my  revelations  to  you  will 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  with  which  you  ajjpropri- 
ate  the  truths  which  I  have  intimated)."  And  he  concludes  with  the 
general  law,*  "  Whosoever  has — in  reality  has — whosoever  has  made 
to  himself  a  living  possession  of  the  truths  which  he  has  heard,  to  him 
shall  more  be  ever  given.  But  he  that  has  received  it  only  as  some- 
thing dead  and  outward,  shall  lose  even  that  which  he  seems  to  have, 
but  really  has  not."t  His  knowledge,  unspiritual  and  dead,  will  turn 
out  to  be  worthless — the  shell  without  the  kernel. 

Some  have  supposed  that  these  words  (v.  25)  were  merely  a  prov- 
erb of  common  life,  of  which  Christ  made  a  higher  application.  But 
the  proofs  that  have  been  offered^  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
proverb  are  by  no  means  to  the  point;  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be  hardlv 
true  applied  to  temporal  possessions,  for  the  poor  man  can  increase 
Lis  small  store  by  industry  and  prudence ;  and  the  rich,  without  those 
qualities,  may  soon  lose  his  heaped-up  treasures.  The  saying  is  fully 
true  only  in  an  ethical  sense  ;  it  speaks  of  moral,  and  not  material  pos- 
sessions. Applied,  however,  as  a  proverb,  it  must  refer,  not  to  mere 
possession,  but  to  property  held  as  such,  and  can  only  mean  that  he 
who  holds  property,  as  his  oivn,  will  not  keep  it  as  dead  capital,  but 
gain  more  with  it ;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  who  does  not  know 
how  to  use  what  he  has,  will  lose  it.  Tims  understood,  the  words  are 
not  only  fully  applicable  to  the  special  case  before  us,  but  also  to  mani- 
fold relations  in  the  sphere  of  moral  life. 

The  apostles  had  as  yet,  in  their  intercourse  with  their  Master,  re- 
ceived but  little;  but  that  little  was  imprinted  on  their  hearts.  They 
did  not,  like  the  multitude,  receive  the  word  only  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  made  it  thoroughly  and  spiritually  their  own.  And  thus 
was  laid  within  them  the  foundation  of  Christian  progress. 

*  Mark,  iv.,  Q5  ;  Lake,  viii.,  18 ;  Matt.,  xiii.,  12. 

t  I  must  hold  8  ioKt\  rccii'  to  be  the  true  rcadiug  of  Luke,  viii.,  18,  in  spito  of  wliat  De 
Wette  says  to  tlie  contrarj-.  t  Conf  IV'ctsfcin  on  Matt.,  xiii.,  I'J. 
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§  67.  His  Mode  of  Teaching  corresponds  to  the  General  Law  of 
Devclopcmcnt  (f  the  Kijigdom  of  God. 

It  was,  then,  according  to  Christ's  own  words,  a  peculiar  aim  and 
law  of  his  teaching,  to  awaken  a  sense  for  Divine  things  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  to  make  further  communications  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  living  appropriation  that  might  be  made  of  what  was  given. 
And  this  corresponds  with  the  general  laws  established  by  Christ  for 
the  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  his  law,  that  choice 
must  be  made,  by  the  free  determination  of  the  will,  between  God  and 
the  world,  before  the  susceptibility  for  Divine  things  (which  may  exist 
even  in  the  as  yet  fettered  soul,  if  it  incline  towards  God),  and  the 
emotions  of  love*  for  the  Divine  which  springs  from  that  susceptibility, 
can  arise  in  the  human  heart.  The  heait  tends  to  the  point  from 
whence  it  seeks  its  treasure  (its  highest  good).t  The  sense  for  the 
Divine,  the  inward  light,  must  shine.  If  worldly  tendencies  extinguish 
it,  the  darkness  must  be  total.  Christ's  words,  Christ's  manifestation, 
can  find  no  entrance.  The  Divine  light  streams  forth  in  vain  if  the 
light-perceiving  eye  of  the  soul  is  darkened.^  The  parable  of  the 
sower  vividly  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  a  susceptible  soil,  before  the 
seed  of  the  Word  can  germinate  and  bring  forth  fruit.  And  so  he 
constantly  assured  the  carnal  Jews  that  they  could  not  understand  him 
in  their  existing  state  of  mind.  He  who  will  not  follow  the  Divine 
"  drawing"  (revealed  in  his  dawning  consciousness  of  God)  can  never 
attain  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  must  feel  himself  repelled  from  his  words. 
The  carnal  mind  can  find  nothing  in  him.§  Thefm-m  of  his  language 
(so  he  told  those  who  took  offence  at  it||)  appeared  incomprehensible, 
because  its  import,  the  truth  of  God,  could  not  be  apprehended  by 
souls  estranged  from  Him.  The  form  and  the  substance  were  ahke 
paradoxical  to  them.  The  uncongenial  soul  found  his  mode  of  speak- 
ing strange  and  foreign ;  it  is  foreign  no  more  when  the  spirit,  througii 
its  newly-roused  sense  for  the  Divine,  yields  itself  up  to  the  higher 
Spirit.  The  words  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  a  sym- 
pathy for  the  spirit  and  the  substance. 

Thus,  then,  the  other  Evangelists  agiee  with  John  in  regard  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christ's  mode  of  teaching. 

*  Pascal  (Art  de  Persuader),  "  qu'il  faut  aimer  les  clioses  divines,  pour  les  connaitre.  ' 
Beautifully  said.  t  Matt.,  vi.,  21. 

t  Luke,  xii.,  34 ;  Matt,  vi.,  22.  $  Johu,  vi.,  44. 

II  John,  viii.,  33,  44.  In  v.  43,  XnXia  expresses  the  inode  of  speaking.  The  substance  if 
expressed  by  Xdyoi.    See  Lucke's  excellent  remarks  on  the  passage. 
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B.  CHRIST'S  USE  OF  PARABLES. 

§  68.  Idea  of  the  Parable. — Distinction  hctween  Parable,   Fable,  and 

My  thus. 

Without  doubt  the  form  of  Christ's  communications  was  in  some  de- 
gree determined  by  the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  laboured,  viz.,  the  Jews  and  Orientals.  We  may  find  in  this  one 
reason  for  his  use  of  parables  ;  and  we  must  esteem  it  as  a  mark  of  his 
freedom  of  mind  and  creative  originality,  that  he  so  adapted  to  his  own 
purposes  a  form  of  instruction  that  was  especially  current  among  the 
Jews.  But  yet  his  whole  method  of  teaching,  as  we  have  already  set 
it  forth,  would  have  led  him,  independently  of  his  relations  to  the  peo- 
ple around  him,  to  adopt  this  mode  of  communicating  truth.  Not  in- 
aptly has  one  of  the  old  writers  compared  the  parables  of  Christ's  dis- 
courses to  the  parabolic  character  of  his  whole  manifestation,  repre- 
senting, as  it  did,  the  supernatural  in  a  natural  form.* 

We  may  define  the  parables  as  representations  through  which  the 
ti-uths  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  are  vividly  exhibited  by  means 
of  special  relations  of  common  life,  taken  either  from  nature  or  the 
world  of  mankind.  A  general  truth  is  set  forth  under  the  likeness  of 
a  particular  fact,  or  a  continuous  narrative,  commonly  derived  from  tho 
lower  sphere  of  life ;  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  qualities  of  in- 
ferior animals,  or  the  acts  of  men  in  their  mutual  relations  with  each 
other,  being  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  representation.  Those  para- 
bles which  are  derived  entirely  from  the  sphere  of  nature  are  ground- 
ed on  the  typical  relations  that  existt  between  Nature  and  Spirit.  So, 
in  the  vine  and  its  branches,  Christ  finds  a  type  of  the  relation  between 
himself  and  those  who  are  members  of  his  body.  He  is  the  true  Vine. 
The  law  whose  reality  finds  place  in  the  spiritual  life  is  only  imaged 
and  typified  in  nature. 

Even  though  \}ae,  fahle  be  so  defined  as  to  be  included  in  the  para- 
ble, as  the  species  is  comprehended  in  the  genus,  still  the  latter,  espe- 
cially as  Christ  employs  it,  has  always  its  own  distinctive  character- 
istics. The  parable  is  allied  to  the  fiible,  as  used  by  JEsop,  so  far  forth 
as  both  differ  from  the  Mythus  (an  unconscious  invention),  by  eniploy- 
iti'T  statements  of  fact,  not  pretended  to  be  historical,  merely  as  cnver- 
iu'TS  for  the  exhibition  of  a  general  truth  ;  the  latter  only  being  present- 
ed to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader  as  real.  But  the  parable  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fal)le  by  this,  that  in  the  latter,  qualities  or  acts  of 

*  Airfri  Koi  i  Kvpioi  oliK  Hv  KoaiuKOi,  'oi  KoafUKOi  tit  (Ivflpoirouf  »7A0ci'.     Ptrom.,  vi.,  677. 

t  "  It  call  readily  be  shown  tliat  the  parables,  ns  uscil  by  Clirist,  hail  the  nitfiiifirnnre  of 
their  types.  Nature,  as  .she  lias  (Jisclosed  herself  to  the  mind  of  man,  must  in  them  bear 
witness  of  [Spirit."  Strffcns  (Ilcligionsphilosophie,  i.,  MO).  And  so  Krhelling,  on  the  relation 
between  Nature  and  Ilistorj',  "They  are  to  each  other  parable  ajid  interpretation."  (Phi 
los.  Sc-hrifton,  1809,  Vol.) 
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a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed  to  a  lower  {e.g.,  those  of  men 
to  brutes) ;  while  in  the  former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  higher  one  which  it  serves  to  illustrate.  The  beings 
and  powers  thus  introduced  always  follow  the  law  of  their  nature,  but 
their  acts,  according  to  this  law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a  higher 
race.  The  fable  cannot  be  true  according  to  its  form,  c.  g.,  when 
brutes  are  introduced  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting  like  men  ;  but 
the  representations  of  the  parable  always  correspond  to  the  facts  of 
nature,  or  the  occurrences  of  civil  and  domestic  life,  and  remind  the 
hearer  of  events  and  phenomena  within  his  own  experience.  The 
mere  introduction  of  brutes,  as  personal  agents,  in  the  fable,  is  not 
sufllcient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  parable,  which  may  make  use 
of  the  same  contrivance  ;  as,  for  instance,  indeed,  Christ  employs 
the  sJicej)  in  one  of  his  parables.  The  great  distinction  here,  also,  lies 
in  what  has  already  been  remarked ;  brutes  introduced  in  the  parable 
act  according  to  the  law  of  their  nature,  and  the  two  spheres  of  nature 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  are  carefully  separated  from  each  other. 
Hence  the  reciprocal  relations  of  brutes  to  each  other  oxe  not  made 
use  of,  as  these  could  furnish  no  appropriate  image  of  the  relation  be- 
tween man  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  as  the  lower  animals  are,  by 
an  impulse  of  their  nature,  attached  to  man  as  a  being  of  a  higher  or- 
der, Divine,  as  it  were,  in  comparison  to  themselves,  and  destined  to 
rule  over  them,  the  relations  between  man  and  this  inferior  race  may 
serve  very  well  to  illustrate  the  still  higher  relations  of  the  former  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  Saviour.  Thus,  for  instance,  Christ  em- 
ploys the  connexion  o? sheep  and  the  sliepherd  to  give  a  vivid  image  of 
the  relations  of  human  souls  to  their  Divine  guide. 

There  is  ground  for  this  distinction  between  parable  and  fable,  both 
in  \}aQform  and  in  the  substance.  In  the  form,  because  the  parable  in- 
tends that  the  objects  of  nature  and  the  occurrences  of  every-day  life 
shall  be  associated  with  higher  truths,  and  thus  not  only  illustrate  them, 
but  preserve  them  constantly  in  the  memory.  In  the  substance,  be- 
cause, although  single  acts  of  domestic  or  social  virtue  might  find  points 
of  likeness  in  the  qualities  of  the  lower  animals  (not  morality  in  gen- 
eral, for  this,  like  religion,  is  too  lofty  to  be  thus  illustrated),  the  dig-  • 
nity  of  the  sphere  of  Divine  life  would  be  essentially  lowered  by  transfer- 
ring it  to  a  class  of  beings  entirely  destitute  of  corresponding  qualities. 

§  G9.  Order  in  which  the  Parables  wa-c  Delivered. —  Their  Perfection. — 
Mode  of  Interpreting  them. 
We  find  many  pai'ables  placed  together  in  Matthew,  xiii. ;  and  the 
question  naturally  arises  whether  it  is  probable  that  Christ  uttered  so 
many  at  one  and  the  same  time.  We  can  readily  conceive  that  he 
should  use  various  parables  in  succession  in  order  to  present  the  same 
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truth,  or  several  closely  related  truths,  in  different  forms ;  this  variety 
would  tend  to  excite  attention,  to  present  the  one  truth  more  clearly  by 
such  various  illustration,  to  put  the  one  subject  before  the  beholder's 
eye  more  steadily,  in  many  points  of  view,  and  thus  to  imprint  it  indel- 
ibly upon  his  memory.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Christ  deliv- 
ered a  succession  of  parables  different  both  in  form  and  matter,  or,  if 
somewhat  alike  in  form,  different  in  scope  and  design ;  for  this  could 
only  have  confused  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  thus  frustrated  the  very 
purpose  of  this  mode  of  instruction. 

It  will  be  easy  to  gather  what  is  necessary  to  the  ■perfection  of  the 
parable,  from  what  we  have  said  of  its  nature.  In  the  first  place,  the 
fact  selected  from  the  lower  sphere  of  life  should  be  perfectly  adapted, 
in  its  own  nature,  to  give  a  \-ivid  representation  of  the  higher  truth  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  individual  traits  of  the  lower  fact  itself  should  bo 
clearly  exhibited  according  to  nature.  Hence,  in  order  to  understand 
the  parables  correctly,  we  must  endeavour  to  seize  upon  the  single 
truth  which  the  parabolic  dress  is  designed  to  illustrate,  and  refer  all 
the  rest  to  this.  The  separate  features,  which  serve  to  give  roundness 
and  distinctness  to  the  picture  of  the  lower  fact,  may  aid  us  in  obtain- 
ing a  more  many-sided  view  of  the  one  truth,  the  higher  sphei'e  coiTe- 
sponding  to  the  lower  in  more  respects  than  one  {e.  g.,  the  parables  of 
the  shepherd  and  the  soicer) ;  but  we  must  never  seek  the  perfection 
of  the  parables  of  Christ  in  giving  significancy,  apart  from  the  proper 
point  of  comparison,  to  the  paits  of  the  narrative  which  were  merely 
intended  to  complete  it ;  for  this,  by  diverting  the  mind  from  the  one 
truth  to  a  variety  of  particulars,  can  only  embarrass  instead  of  assisting 
it,  and  must  thus  frustrate  the  very  aim  of  the  parable  itself.  Such  a 
procedure  would  open  a  wide  field  for  arbitrary  interpretation,  and 
could  not  fail  to  lead  the  hearer  astray. 

The  separate  parables  will  be  treated  in  their  proper  connexions  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative. 

§  70.  Christ's  Teaching  7iot  confined  to  Parahlcs,  hut  conveyed  also 
in  longer  Discourses. 

It  followed,  not  only  from  Christ's  chosen  mode  of  teaching,  but  also 
from  his  relations  to  the  new  spiritual  creation  whose  seeds  he  im])lant- 
ed  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  that  he  used  pithy  and  sententious  say- 
ings and  aphorisms  instead  of  lengthened  exhibitions  of  doctrine. 
They  were  intended  to  bo  retained  in  ever  vivid  recollection,  and,  not- 
withsttfinding  their  separation,  to  contain  tlie  germs  of  an  organically 
connected  system  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  The  interpreter  and 
the  historian  find  the  dilfuulty  of  placing  these  in  their  i)roper  relations 
and  occasions  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  accounts  of  the  first  thrco 
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Evangelists  arrange  and  present  them  in  different  connexions  of  thought. 
The  Church,  however,  has  lost  nothing  by  this  ;  it  only  establishes  the 
<k)ctrine  that  the  truths  uttered  by  Christ  admit  of  manifold  apprehen- 
sion and  application.  Yet  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that 
Christ  taught  only  by  means  of  parables  and  aphorisms.  The  suppo- 
sition, in  itself,  is  sufficiently  improbable,  that  he  never  employed  longer 
and  more  connected  forms  of  discourse  for  the  instruction  of  the  circles 
of  disciples  who  had  received  impressions  from  him  and  gathered  them- 
selves about  his  person  ;  and,  besides,  an  example  of  this  kind  (recorded 
by  the  first  three  Evangelists)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
We  shall  hereafter  inquire  more  closely  into  the  system  of  Christian 
truth  contained  in  that  discourse. 

§  71.  Jolin^s  Gospel  contains  chiefly  connected  and  profound  Dis- 
courses ;  and  Why  ? 

We  must  here  consider  the  difference  between  the  form  of  Christ's 
expositions  as  given  by  ihejirst  three  Ev^angelists,  and  as  recorded  by 
John.  Some  recent  writers  have  found  an  ii'reconcilable  opposition 
between  them  both  of  form  and  substance ;  and  have  concluded  there- 
from either  that  John,  in  reproducing  the  discourses  of  Christ  from 
memory,  involuntarily  blended  his  own  subjective  views  with  them,  and 
thus  presented  doctrines  which  a  real  disciple  could  not  at  the  time 
have  apprehended ;  or  that  some  one  else  at  a  later  period,  and  not 
John,  was  the  author  of  this  Gospel.  They  contrast  the  thoroughly 
practical  bearing  of  the  Sennon  on  the  Mount  with  (what  they  call)  the 
mystical  character  of  the  discourses  recorded  by  John.  They  find  ev- 
ery thing  in  the  former  simple  and  intelligible,  while  the  latter  abounds  in 
paradoxes,  and  seems  to  study  obscurity.  Moreover,  the  latter  is  almost 
destitute  of  parables ;  a  form  of  eloquence  not  only  national,  but  also 
characteristic  of  Christ,  judging  from  his  discourses  as  given  in  the 
other  Gospels. 

But  let  any  one  only  yield  himself  to  the  impression  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  then  ask  himself  whether  it  be  probable  that  a  mind 
of  the  loftiness,  depth,  and  power  which  that  discourse  evinces,  could 
have  employed  only  one  mode  of  teaching?  A  mind  which  swayed 
not  only  simple  and  practical  souls,  but  also  so  profoundly  speculative 
an  intellect  as  that  of  Paul,  could  not  but  have  scattered  the  elements 
of  such  a  tendency  from  the  very  first.  We  cannot  but  infer,  from  the 
irresistible  power  which  Christianity  exerted  upon  minds  so  diversely 
constituted  and  cultivated,  that  the  sources  of  that  power  lay  combined* 

*  AVe  should  believe  this  even  if  we  were  to  admit  TT'msc's  view,  viz.,  that  the  basis 
of  this  Gospel  was  a  collection  of  the  A6)ia  rov  Kvpiov  made  by  John,  and  afterward  wrought 
by  another  hand  into  the  fijrm  of  a  historical  nan-ativc.  But  \Veisse's  critical  processes 
seem  to  me  to  be  entirely  arbitrarj'.     John's  Gospel  is  altogether  (with  the  exception  of  a 
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in  Him  whose  self- revelation  was  the  origin  of  Christianity  itself. 
Moreover,  the  other  Gospels  are  not  wanting  in  apparently  paradoxical 
expressions  akin  to  the  peculiar  tone  of  John's  Gospel,  e.  g.,  "  Let  tlie 
dead  hury  their  dead.'"'*  Nor  will  an  attentive  observer  find  in  John 
alone  expressions  of  Christ  intended  to  increase,  instead  of  to  remove, 
the  offence  which  carnal  minds  took  at  his  doctrine.  We  repeat,  again, 
that  the  words  and  acts  of  the  true  Christ  could  not  have  been  free  from 
paradoxes ;  and  from  this,  indeed,  it  may  have  been  that  the  Pharisees 
were  led  to  report  that  he  had  lost  his  senses. 

Still,  it  is  true,  that  such  passages  are  given  by  John  much  more 
abundantly  than  the  other  Evangelists.  But  there  is  nothing  in  his  Gos- 
pel^pui'ely  metaphysical  or  unpractical ;  none  of  the  spirit  of  the  Alex- 
andrian-Jewish theology ;  but  every  where  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
inner  life,  the  Divine  communion  which  Christ  came  to  establish.  Its 
form  would  have  been  altogether  different  had  it  been  composed,  as 
some  suppose,  in  the  second  century,  to  support  the  Alexandrian  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos,  as  will  be  plain  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  compare  it  with  the  writings  of  that  age  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  discourses  given  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  mostly  composed  of 
separate  maxims,  precepts,  and  parables,  all  in  the  popular  forms  of 
speech,  were  better  fitted  to  be  handed  down  by  tradition  than  the  more 
profound  discussions  which  have  been  recorded  by  the  beloved  disciple 
who  hung  with  fond  affection  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus,  treasured  his  rev- 
elations in  a  congenial  mind,  and  poured  them  forth  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
of  the  popular  narrative.  And  although  it  is  true  that  the  image  of 
Christ  given  to  us  in  this  Gospel  is  the  reflection  of  Christ's  impression 
upon  John's  peculiar  mind  and  feelings,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
these  very  peculiarities  were  obtained  by  his  intercourse  with,  and  vivid 
a})prehension  of,  Christ  himself.  His  susceptible  nature  appropriated 
Christ's  life,  and  incorporated  it  with  his  own. 

§  72.    The  Parahle  of  the  &hei)herd,  in  John,  comjmred  xcith  the 

Parables  in  the  other  Gospels. 
Parables,  as  we  have  said,  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  oral  tradition.    We 

few  passages  which  are  suspicious  both  on  external  and  internal  grounds)  a  work  of  one 
texture,  not  admitting  of  critical  decomposition.  In  Matthew,  not  only  internal  signs,  liul 
also  historical  traditions,  when  oonsidereil  without  prejudice,  seem  to  distinguish  the  ori- 
ginal and  fundamental  composition  from  the  later  revision  of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  author  in  whom  we  iirst  find  the  tradition  referred  to  (Papias,  Euscb.,  iii.,  39)  makes 
mention  of  no  such  thing  in  regard  to  John's  Gospel.  He  must  have  known  the  fact,  had 
it  been  so,  living  as  he  did  in  Asia  Minor.  Some  adduce  Papias's  silence  about  John's 
Gospel  as  a  testimony  agauist  its  genuineness  ;  but  his  object,  most  liki^ly,  was  to  give  in- 
formation in  regard  to  those  parts  of  the  narrative  whose  origin  was  not  so  well  known  in 
that  part  of  the  country  ;  whereas  John's  (iospel  was  fresh  in  every  one's  memory  there. 

*  Had  this  expression  occurred  in  John,  it  might  have  been  cited  as  a  specimen  of  "  Alex- 
andrian mysticism." 
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need  not  wonder,  tliereforc,  that  they  are  more  abundant  in  the  first 
three  Gospels,  which  were  composed  of  such  traditions,  than  in  John ; 
and,  moreover,  the  latter,  presupposing  them  to  be  known,  may  have 
had,  in  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  and  in  the  object  for  which  he  wrote 
his  Gospel,  sufiicieiit  reasons  for  omitting  them.  Yet  the  discourses  of 
Christ,  as  given  by  him,  are  marked  by  the  very  peculiarity  that  gives 
rise  to  the  use  of  parables,  viz.,  the  illustration  of  the  Spiritual  and  the 
Divine,  by  images  taken  from  common  life. 

But  real  parables  are  not  entirely  wanting  in  John's  Gospel.  The 
illustration  of  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  (ch.  10)  has  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  parable,  and  John  himself  applies  that  name  to  it  (ver. 
G).  Here,  as  in  other  parables,  we  find  a  religious  truth  vividly  repre- 
sented by  a  similitude  taken  from  the  sphere  of  nature.  As,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  parable  of  the  soiver,  Christ  is  likened  to  the  husband- 
man, the  Divine  word  to  the  seed,  and  the  various  degrees  of  suscepti- 
bility for  the  word  in  men's  souls  to  the  variously  productive  soils  in 
which  the  seed  is  planted ;  so,  in  this  similitude,  the  relation  of  souls 
to  Christ  is  compared  with  that  of  sheep  to  the  shepherd  ;  and  the  self- 
seeking  teacher,  who  offers  himself,  on  his  own  authority  and  for  a  bad 
purpose,  as  a  guide  of  men,  is  likened  to  a  thief  who  does  not  enter  the 
sheep-fold  by  the  door,  but  climbs  over  the  wall.  Strauss  has  remark 
ed  that  this  parable  differs  from  those  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  in  this, 
that  it  does  not  give  a  historical  narrative,  with  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  of  a  fact  actually  once  taking  place,  but  makes  use  simply  of  what 
is  covimojilij  seen  to  happen.  But  even  this  feature  cannot  be  said  to 
be  essential  to  all  the  synoptical  parables,  but  only  to  those  in  which  a 
specific  occurrence  in  human  intercourse  is  assumed  to  illustrate  a  spir- 
itual truth  ;*  for  in  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  not  taken  from 
social  and  civil  life,  but  from  the  sphere  of  man's  intercourse  with  na- 
ture, the  one  especial  fact  given  is  nothing  but  a  specimen  of  what  covi- 
inonly  takes  place ;  and  the  form  of  the  statement  could  be  entirely 
changed  in  this  respect,  without  at  all  affecting  its  substance.  Of  this 
the  parable  of  the  soiver  is  an  examjile,  and,  indeed,  those  of  the  leaven 
and  the  mustard  seed  also.  So,  too,  John's  parable  of  the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep  might  be  stated  in  the  fcnm  of  a  fact  once  occurring,  without 
losing  a  particle  of  its  individuality. 

*  Even  were  the  na.mc  parables  (as  a  distinct  form  of  similitudes)  restricted  to  represen- 
tations of  this  class,  such  a  distinction  would  not  destroy  the  analogy  between  Christ's  dis- 
courses in  John  and  those  in  the  other  Gospels,  founded  on  their  use,  in  conuuon,  of  the  samo 
mode  of  vividly  exhibiting  spiritual  truths. 
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C.  CHRIST'S  USE  OF  xVCCOMMODATION. 
§  73.  Necessity  of  Accommodation. 

We  must  mention  Christ's  adaptation  of  his  instruction  to  the  capa- 
city of  his  hearers,  as  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  his  mode  of  teach- 
in"^.  Without  such  accommodation,  indeed,  tliere  can  be  no  such  thinu- 
as  instruction.  The  teacher  must  begin  upon  a  ground  common  to  his 
pupils,  with  principles  presupposed  as  known  to  them,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  their  knowledge  to  further  truths.  He  must  lower 
himself  to  them,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  himself.  As  the  true  and  the 
false  are  commingled  in  their  conceptions,  he  must  seize  upon  the  true 
as  his  point  of  departure,  in  order  to  disengage  it  from  the  encumber- 
ing false.  So  to  the  child  the  man  becomes  a  child,  and  explains  the 
truth  in  a  form  adapted  to  its  age,  by  making  use  of  its  childish  con- 
ceptions as  a  veil  for  it. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  every  revelation  of  God,  having 
for  its  object  the  training  of  inanhind  for  the  Divine  life  (and  we  must 
never  forget  that  this  was  the  sole  aim  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  the 
preparatory  institutions  which  preceded  it),  has  made  use  of  this  law  of 
accommodation,  in  order  to  present  the  Divine  to  the  consciousness  of 
men  in  forms  adapted  to  their  respective  stand-points.  And  as  Christ 
by  no  means  intended,  as  we  iiave  before  remarked,  to  impart  a  com- 
plete system  of  doctrine  as  a  mere  dead  tradition ;  but  rather  to  stimu- 
late men's  minds  to  a  living  appropriation  and  developement  of  the 
truth  which  he  revealed,  by  means  of  the  powers  with  which  God  had 
endowed  them  ;  it  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  adapt  his  instruc- 
tion to  the  capacities  of  those  who  heard  him.  His  teaching  by  para- 
bles, in  which  tlie  familiar  affairs  of  every-day  life  were  made  the  veil 
and  vehicle  of  unknown  and  higher  truths,  was  an  instance  of  accom- 
modation. The  pedagogic  principle  of  joining  the  old  with  the  new, 
of  making  the  old  new  and  the  new  old,  and  of  deriving  the  new  from 
the  old,  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  saying  of  Christ  before  referred  to, 
viz.,  that  the  teacher,  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  is  like  "  a 
liousvlioldcr,  iclio  hringcth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  a?ul  old." 
To  this  principle,  constantly  employed  by  Christ  in  his  teaching,  wo 
must  ascribe  the  extraordinary  influence  of  Christianity  upon  human 
culture  from  the  very  beginning.  Eut,  just  as  the  " fo?m  of  a  servant" 
hindered  many  eyes  from  seeing  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Son  of  Man,  sit 
the  Divine,  which  adapted  itself  to  human  infii-mities  by  veiling  its 
heavenly  grandeur,  was  often  concealed  by  the  very  veil  which  it  had 
assumed. 

H 
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§  74.  Distinction  between  Positive  (Material)  and  Negative  (Formal) 
Accommodation  ;  the  latter  necessary,  the  former  iiiadmissihle. 

We  must  carefully  separate  false  from  true  accommodaiion  ;  there  is 
a  broad  distinction  between  a  negative  accommodation  of  the  forin, 
and  a  positive  one  of  the  substance.  The  teacher  who  adopts  the  latter 
will  confirm  his  hearers  in  an  error,  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence, 
and  to  infuse  into  their  minds,  even  by  means  of  error,  some  important 
truth.  But  the  laws  of  morality  do  not  admit  that  "  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means;"  nor  can  the  establishment  of  error  ever  be  a  just  means 
of  propagating  truth.  And  it  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  immoral ;  for  erroi", 
as  well  as  truth,  contains  within  itself  a  fructifying  germ,  and  no  one 
can  predict  what  fruit  it  will  produce.  He  who  makes  use  of  it  re- 
nounces at  once  the  character  of  a  teacher  of  truth  ;  no  man  will  trust 
him,  and  he  can  therefore  exert  a  spiritual  influence  upon  none. 
There  is  no  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  truth  of  his  aims  from  the 
falsehood  of  his  means.  Such  an  accommodation  as  this  was  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  holy  nature  of  Him  who  called  himself  The  Truth  ; 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in  his  teachings. 

It  is  quite  a  different  thing  with  the  negative  d.xiA  formal  accommo- 
dation. As  Christ's  sole  calling  as  a  teacher  was  to  implant  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  human  consciousness, 
he  could  not  stop  by  the  way  to  battle  with  errors  utterly  unconnected 
with  his  object,  and  remote  from  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality. 
Thus  he  made  use  of  common  terms  and  expressions  without  entering 
into  an  examination  of  all  the  false  notions  that  might  be  attached  to 
them.  He  called  diseases,  for  instance,  by  the  names  in  common  use; 
but  we  should  not  be  justified  in  concluding  that  he  thereby  stamped 
with  his  Divine  authority  the  ordinary  notions  of  their  origin,  as  implied 
in  the  names.  Nor  does  his  citation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  accustomed  titles  imply  any  sanction  on  his  part  of  the  prevalent 
opinions  in  regard  to  their  authors.  We  must  never  forget  that  his 
words,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  are  Sjnrit  and  Lfo  ;  and  that  no  scribe 
of  the  old  E.al)l)inical  sch(;ol,  no  slave  to  the  letter,  can  rightly  compre- 
hend and  apply  them. 

Nor  did  he  make  use  of  jwsitii^e  accommodation  in  seizing,  as  he 
did,  upon  those  religious  conceptions  of  the  times  which  concealed  the 
germ  of  truth  under  material  forms.  It  was  not  his  aim  to  preserve 
the  mere  shell,  the  outward  form,  but  to  disenjraffe  the  inner  truth 
from  its  covering,  and  bring  it  out  into  free  and  pure  developement. 
This  he  could  only  effect  by  causing  men  to  change  their  whole  carnal 
mode  of  thinking,  of  which  the  material  form  of  represcTitution,  just 
referred  to,  was  only  one  of  the  results.  These  remarks  apply  espe- 
cially to  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  common  outward  images  of  the 
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Messianic  world-dominion  ;  whicli  lie  certainly  would  not  have  em- 
ployed, if  they  had  not  contained  a  substantive  truth  in  regard  to  the 
developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Old  Testament  stand- 
point.* To  attack  these  material  ideas  directly,  and  present  the  pure, 
spiritual  truth  as  a  ready-made  system,  would  have  been  fruitless  ;  it 
was  only  from  the  deeper  ground  in  which  the  erroneous  tendencies 
were  imbedded  that  they  could  be  successfully  overthrown.  And 
Christ,  taking  the  truth  that  lay  in  the  outward  form  as  his  point  of 
departure,  attacked  the  root  of  all  the  separate  errors  ;  the  selfish, 
(•arnal  mind,  the  longing  for  worldly  rank  and  rewards  ;  and  implanted, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  purely  spiritual  ideas  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  as 
seeds  from  which,  in  due  time,  a  free  reaction  against  the  material 
tendency  would  spontaneously  arise. 

Of  the  same  character  was  the  use  which  Christ  made  of  fio-ui'ative 
analogies  like  that  in  Matt.,  xii.,  43,f  et  seq.  In  such  cases  the  figura- 
tive representation  was  employed,  like  the  parable,  to  exhibit  an  idea 
vividly  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  con- 
nexion was  such  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood. 

§  75.  Christ's  Apiil'icatlon  of  Passages  from  the  Old  Testament , 
What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  Christ's  habit  of  taking  up  a  con- 
cealed truth  is  especially  applicable  to  his  use  of  quotations  from  the 
(Jld  Testament,  which  enveloped,  as  it  were,  and  contained  the  "•erm 
of  truths  which  he  was  fully  to  unfold  and  develope.  In  this  point  of 
view,  he  derived,  from  the  Old  Testament,  truths  which,  thouo-h  not 
contained  in  the  letter  of  its  words,  were  involved  in  its  spirit  and  fun- 
damental import.  The  higher  spirit,  which  appeared  in  its  unlimited 
i'lilness  in  Christ,  was  predominant  in  the  Old  Testament  ;  all  the 
preparatory  revelations  of  that  spirit  had  Christ  for  their  aim  ;  the 
Theocratic  idea,  which  formed  the  central-point  both  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  .Jewish  nation,  had  found  no  fulfilment,  but  looked  to  the  fu- 
ture for  its  realization,  ('hrist  was  perfectly  justified,  therefore,  in  so 
interpreting  the  Old  Testament  as  to  bring  out  clearly  its  hidden  in- 
timations and  germs  of  truth,  and  to  unfold  from  the  covering  of  the 
letter  the  profounder  sense  of  the  Spirit.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
illustrate  this  more  fully  in  our  exposition  of  Christ's  didactic  and  po- 
lemic use  of  the  Old  Te.stament.  Paul's  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  of  precisely  the  same  character  ;  with  this  diflerence 
(mly,  that  Christ  was  better  able  to  distinguish  the  diflercnt  stages  of 
the  Theocratic  developement,  pointing,  as  they  all  did,  to  his  manifest- 
ation. 

*  See  p.  8f)  and  87. 

t  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  lliis  passage  more  fully  in  aiiotlier  connexion. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

CHRIST'S  CHOICE  AND  TRAINING  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

§  76.   Christ's  Rdatio?i  to  the    Twelve. — Signijicance  of  the  Namher 
Twelve. —  The  Niane  Apostle. 

WE  have  before  remarked,  that  among  the  most  important  means 
emph)yed  by  Christ  in  founding  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the 
training  of  certain  organs  ;  not  only  to  replace  his  personal  labours  as 
a  teacher  (which  were  limited  to  so  very  brief  a  period),  but  also  to 
propagate  a  true  image  of  his  person,  his  manifestation,  his  Spirit,  and 
his  truth.  Here  arises  the  question,  whether  Christ  intentionally 
selected  twelve  men  for  this  purpose,  and  took  the  individuals  thus 
chosen  into  closer  communion  with  himself,  or  whether  this  intimate 
relationship  arose  out  of  a  gradual  separation  of  the  more  susceptible 
disciples  from  the  mass,  who  formed  by  degrees  a  narrower  and  more 
permanent  cii'cle  about  his  person  ;  whether,  in  a  word,  the  choice  of 
the  twelve  was  made  once  for  all,  by  a  definite  purpose,  or  arose  simply 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.*  Some  adopt  the  latter  notion,  with  a 
view  to  answer  objections  against  the  wisdom  of  Christ's  selection ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  he  chose  several  insignificant  men,  who  accom- 
plished nothing  of  importance,  and  omitted  others  who  were  afterward 
signally  eminent  and  useful ;  that  he  must  either  have  been  deceived 
in  admitting  Judas  into  the  number,!  or  else  (what  is  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  his  character)  must  have  made  him  an  Apostle  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  his  inevitable  destiny,  in  order  to  lead  him  on  to  his 
destruction.  It  is  urged,  moreover,  against  the  probability  of  Christ 
himself  having  conferred  the  name  of  Apostles  upon  these  men  especial- 
ly, that  others,  {e.g.,  Paul),  who  laboured  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel  at 
a  later  period,  received  that  designation. 

This  question  would  be  at  once  decided,  if  we  could  consider  the 
Serrnon  on  the  Blount  as  an  ordination  discoTirse  for  the  Apostles  ;  but 
this  view,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  is  untenable.  But  there  are 
passages|  which  s])cak  expressly  of  the  choosing  of  the  twelve  ;  and, 
even  without  attaching  undue  weight  to  these,  there  are  other  and  suf- 
ficient gT'ounds  for  believing  that  such  a  choice  was  actually  made. 
Christ  himself  tells  the  Apostles  (.Tohn,  xv.,  16)  that  they  had  not 
chosen  him,  but  that  he  had  chosen  them,  as  his  own  peculiar  organs; 
Avhich  would  not  have  been  true  if  they  had  first  separated,  of  their  own 

*  See  tlie  arguments  for  this  view  in  i^chleicrmachcr  on  L'lJcc,  p.  88. 
t  Celsiis  thought  to  disparage  Clu-ist  by  telling  that  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  disci- 
ples.    (Grig.,  c.  Cels.,  ii.,  $  12.)  I  Luke,  vi.,  13  ;  Mark,  iii.,  13,  14. 
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accord,  from  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  and  chosen  him  for  their  Master 
and  guide,  in  a  naiTower  sense  than  others. 

Nor  is  the  number  tivdre  destitute  of  significance.  Without  seekino- 
any  sacred,  mystical  meaning  in  the  number,  we  can  well  see  in  it  a 
reference  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  particular,  Jew- 
ish Theocracy  was  a  type  of  the  universal  and  eternal  kingdom  of 
God  ;  and  Christ  first  designated  himself  as  head  of  that  kingdom  in 
the  Jewish  national  form.  The  twelve  were  to  lead  the  kingdom  as 
his  organs.*  Their  superiority  to  all  others,  who  should  also  act  as 
organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  testifying  within  them  of  the  Redeemer  (the 
common  calling  of  all  believers),  consisted  in  this,  that  they  received  a 
direct  and  personal  impression  of  the  words  and  works  of  Christ,  and 
could  thus  testify  of  what  they  had  seeyi  and  heard.  This  personal  tes- 
timony of  eye-witnesses  is  expressly  distinguished  by  Christ  (John, 
XV.,  27)  from  the  objective  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which,  indeed, 
animated  them,  but  could  also  bear  witness  through  other  organs. 
Hence,  when  one  of  the  twelve  was  lost,  the  Apostles  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  replace  him,  and  thus  fill  up  the  number  originally  instituted 
by  Christ.f 

The  more  general  application  of  the  name  Apostle  in  the  Apostolic 
age  is  no  proof  that  Christ  did  not  originally  use  it  in  the  narrower 
sense.  The  Apostolic  mind  was  under  no  such  painful  subserviency  to 
the  letter  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  name  in  a  sense  suggested  by  the  name 
itself,  simply  because  Christ  had  used  it  in  a  more  contracted  significa- 
tion. The  term  aTroaroXoi  (pn'V^J')  denoted  persons  sent  out  by  Christ 
to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  it  was  quite  natural,  as  all  who 
preached  the  Gospel  were  considered  as  sent  out  by  him,  that  all  who 
laboured  in  proclaiming  it  in  a  wide  sphere  should  receive  the  same 
designation.^  Although  Paul  used  the  term  in  its  wider  meaning,  he 
yet  considered  the  narrower  sense  to  be  the  original  one,§  and  justified 
his  application  of  the  latter  to  himself  only  on  the  gi'ound  of  the  direct 
and  immediate  call  which  he  had  received  from  Christ.|| 

§  77.  Choice  of  the  Apostles. —  Of  Judas  Iscariot. 
There  are  a  few  examples  on  record  of  Christ's  drawing  and  attacli- 
ing  to  himself  disciples  who  exhibited  to  his  piercing  eye  the  qualities 
necessary  for  his  service.  Probably  this  procedure  was  the  same  in  the 
cases  not  recorded.  The  wisdom  of  Christ,  moreover,  leads  us  to  con- 
clude; tliat  ihe  cultivation  of  these  agents,  on  whose  fitness  so  nuich  de- 

*  Matt.,  xix.,  28  ;  Luke,  xxii.,  30.  Yc  also  sliull  sil  vpon  twdce  tkranes,  judging  t/ie 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  t  Acts,  i.,  21. 

t  The  quostions  whether  Clirist  chose  twelve  men  as  tiis  special  ortians,  aud  whether  he 
himself  gave  them  the  uauie  Apostles,  are  entirely  distinct.  There  is  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  the  latter.  ^  1  Cor.,  xv.,  7.  II  1  Cor.,  ix.,  1 ;  xv.,  9. 
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pcnded,  was  an  object  of  his  special  care  and  attention.  Although  wp 
have  not  suflicient  information  to  decide,  in  the  case  of  each  Apostle, 
why  he  especially  was  admitted  into  the  immber  of  the  twelve,  yet  such 
examples  as  Peter  and  John,  men  of  most  striking  character,  who  show 
us  how  the  most  marked  features  of  human  nature  receive  and  tinge 
Christianity,  illustrate  the  profound  wisdom  of  Christ,  and  the  penetra- 
ting glance  with  wliich  he  could  detect  tlie  concealed  plant  in  the  in- 
significant germ.  Yet  we  are  not  bound,  in  order  to  vindicate  Christ's 
wisdom,  to  conclude  that  all  the  Apostles  were  alike  men  of  mark,  alike 
capable  of  great  achievements.  It  was  enough  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  calling  that  they  loved  him  truly,  that  they  fijllowed  him  with 
child-like  confidence,  and  gave  themselves  wholly  up  to  the  guidance 
of  his  Spirit;  for  thus  they  would  be  enabled  to  testify  of  him,  and  to 
exhibit  his  image  in  truth  and  purity.  It  was  enough  that  among  the 
number  there  were  a  few  men  of  pre-eminently  powerful  character,  on 
whom  the  rest  might  lean  for  support.  It  sufficed,  nay,  it  was  even  ad- 
vantageous, for  the  devclopement  of  the  Church,  that  the  Apostles,  as 
a  whole,  left  their  accounts  of  the  history  of  Christ  without  the  peculiar 
stamp  of  individual  character,  since  there  was  only  one  JuJm  among 
them  capable  of  giving  a  vivid  image  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour  in  har- 
monious unity.  And  it  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  wonderful  that  men  ap- 
peared in  the  later  period  of  the  Apostolic  Church  who  accomplished 
greater  things  than  even  some  of  the  Apostles. 

As  for  Judas  Iscariot,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  the  passages 
which  say  that  Christ  Jcnew  him  from  the  beginning,  that  he  knew  him 
as  an  enemy  and  a  traitor;  nor  does  the  awful  contrast  between  his 
Apostolic  calling  and  his  final  fate  show  that  Christ  was  wholly  deceived 
in  him.  Judas  may  have  at  first  embraced  the  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  ardent  feelings,  although  with  expectations  of  a 
selfish  and  worldly  stamp;  which,  indeed,  was  the  case  with  others  of 
the  Apostles.  He  may  have  loved  Christ  sincerely  so  long  as  he  hoped 
to  find  in  him  the  fulfilment  of  his  canial  desires.  Christ  may  have 
seen  in  him  capacities  which,  animated  by  pure  intentions,  might  have 
made  him  a  particularly  useful  instrument  in  spreading  the  kingdom 
of  God.  At  the  same  time,  he  doubtless  perceived  in  him,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  the  impure  influence  of  the  worldly  and  selfish  ele- 
ment, yet  he  may  have  hoped  (to  do  for  liim  what  he  certainly  did  for 
the  others,  viz.)  to  i-emove  it  by  the  enlightening  and  purifying  eft'ects 
of  his  personal  intercourse  ;  a  result,  however,  which,  we  freely  admit, 
depended  upon  the  free  self  determination  of  Judas,  and  could,  there- 
fore, be  unerringly  known  to  none  but  the  Omniscient.  And  even 
when  Judas,  deceived  in  his  carnal  and  selfish  hopes,  felt  his  affection 
for  Christ  passing  into  hatred,  the  love  of  the  Saviour,  hoping  all  things, 
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though  he  saw  the  rising  root  of  evil,  may  have  induced  him  to  strive 
the  more  earnestly  to  attract  the  wanderer  to  himself,  in  order  to  save 
him  from  impending  ruin.* 

§  78.  The  Apostles  Uneducated  Men. 
It  may  appear  strange  that  Christ  should  have  selected,  as  his  chosen 
organs,  men  so  untaught  and  unsusceptible  in  Divine  things,  and  should 
have  laboured,  in  opposition  to  their  worldly  tendencies,  to  fit  them  for 
their  office ;  especially  when  men  of  learned  cultivation  in  Jewish  the- 
ology were  at  hand,  more  than  one  of  whom  had  attached  themselves 
sincerely  to  him.  But  we  are  justified  in  presupposing  that  he  acted 
thus  according  to  a  special  decision  of  his  own  wisdom,  as  he  himself 
testifies  (Matt.,  xi.,  25) :  "  /  thank  thee,  O  Father,  because  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  untu 
habes."  Precisely  because  these  men,  destitute  of  all  higher  learning, 
attached  themselves  to  him  like  children,  and  obeyed  even  his  slightest 
hints,  were  they  best  fitted  to  receive  his  Spirit  with  child-like  devotion 
and  confidence,  and  to  propagate  the  revelations  which  he  made  to 
them.  Every  thing  in  them  was  to  be  the  growth  of  the  new  creation 
through  Christ's  Spirit ;  and  men  who  had  received  a  complete  culture 
elsewhere  would  have  been  ill  adapted  for  this.  They  were  trammel- 
led, it  is  true,  by  their  carnal  conceptions  of  Divine  things;  but  this 
was  counterbalanced  by  their  anxiety  to  learn,  and  their  child-like  sub- 
mission to  Christ  as  Master  and  guide  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
surmountable obstacles  would  have  been  presented  in  the  want  of  such 
submission — in  the  stubborn  adherence  to  preconceived  views  of  men 
who  had  been  trained  and  cultivated  befoi'e.  Moreover,  this  rever- 
ential submission  to  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  in  their  daily 
intercourse  with  him,  tended  surely  and  constantly  to  refine  and  spirit- 
ualize their  mode  of  thinking.  His  image,  received  into  their  inner 
life,  exerted  a  steady  and  overruling  influence.  In  the  mode  in  which 
the  new  revelations  were  embraced  and  developed,  we  recognize 
the  general  lato,  according  to  which  truths  beyond  the  scope  of  human 
reason  are  imparted  to  it  from  higher  sources,  to  be  afterward  appro- 
priated and  elaborated  as  its  own.  They  were  first  received  and  un- 
folded by  men  who  had  no  previous  education  to  enable  them  to  work 
out  independently  that  which  was  given  them  ;  and  only  at  a  later  pe- 
riod was  a  Paul  added  to  the  Apostles — a  man  capable,  from  his  sys- 
tematic mental  cultivation,  of  elaborating  and  unfolding,  by  his  own 
power  of  thouglit,  yet  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Spirit  of  Christ, 
the  material  of  Divine  revelation  that  was  bestowed  upon  him.  'J'hc 
fact,  too,  that  a  people  like  the  Jews,  and  not  the  (J reeks,  were  fii-st  tlie 
chosen  organ  for  the  jiropagation  of  revealed  religion,  is  an  illustration 
*  See,  hereafter,  more  on  the  character  and  fate  of  Judaa. 
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of  the  same  law.  Here  we  find  the  source  of  the  ever-renewed  strug- 
gle betwen  Revelation,  which  demands  a  humble  reception  of  its  gifts, 
and  Reason,  which  will  recognize  nothing  that  is  not  wrought  out,  or, 
at  least,  remodelled,  in  its  own  laboratory. 

Still  Christ  could  not  have  deemed  the  period  of  two  or  three  years 
sufficient  to  prepare  these  untrained  disciples,  according  to  his  mind, 
for  teachers  of  men.  Nor  could  he  have  foretold,  with  such  confidence, 
the  success  of  such  men  in  propagating  his  truth  for  the  salvation  aud 
training  of  men,  for  the  victorious  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
all  ages,  had  he  not  been  conscious  of  powers  higher  than  had  been 
granted  to  any  other  teacher  among  men,  which  justified  him  in  making 
such  predictions. 

§  79.   Ttvo  Stages  in  the  Dej^endeiice  of  the  Apostles  upon  Christ. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Apostles  stood  to  Christ  in  a  relation 
of  complete  dependence  and  submission,  but  we  must  distinguish  in 
this  two  different  forms  and  periods.  In  the  first,  their  dependence  was 
more  outward  and  unconscious  ;  in  the  last,  it  was  more  inward,  and 
thoi'oughly  understood  by  themselves.  From  the  beginning,  they  gave 
themselves  up,  with  reverent  confidence,  to  the  will  of  Christ  as  their 
supreme  law,  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  what  he  commanded  was 
right;  yet  without  a  clear  apprehension  cither  of  his  will  or  word,  and 
without  the  ability  to  harmonize  their  will  with  his  by  free  conscious- 
ness and  self-determination.  But,  during  this  stage  of  outward  depend- 
ence, they  were  to  be  trained  to  apprehend  his  will  (or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  will  of  God  revealed  and  fulfilled  by  him) ;  to  incorpo- 
rate it  with  their  own  spiritual  tendencies  ;  in  a  word,  to  make  it  their 
own.  Christ  himself  pointed  out  this  two-fold  relation,  when  he  said 
to  them,  in  view  of  his  approaching  death,  in  reference  to  their  dawn- 
ing consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  his  suffering  in  order  to  establish 
the  Divine  kingdom  :  "  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants  ;  for  the  ser- 
vant Tcnoweth  not  ivhat  his  Lord  doeth  :  hut  I  have  called  you  friends  ; 
for  all  tilings  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto 
you.  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  hut  I  have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you,, 
that  ye  should  go  and  hring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  re- 
main ;  that  tvhatsocvcr  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  may 
give  it  you."*  The  servant  follows  the  will  of  his  master  not  as  his 
own,  but  another's,  without  understanding  its  aim;  hut  friendship  is  a 
harmony  of  souls  and  symjiathy  of  intentions.  The  ultimate  aim  of 
all  Christ's  training  of  the  Apostles  Avas  to  raise  them  from  the  first 
stand-point  to  the  second. 

*  .Tolin,  XV.,  15,  16.  So,  v.  14,  "  Ye  aremyfrirndK,  if  ye  do  irhalsocrer  I  command  you." 
Their  eflbrts  to  perform  bis  will  perfectly  proved  that  they  had  made  it  their  own. 
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§  SO.   Christ s  fcculiar  Method  of  training  the  Apostles. 

The  words  of  Christ  I'ecorded  in  Luke,  v.,  33  ;  Matt.,  ix.,  14,*  throw 
a  distmct  light  upon  his  peculiar  method  of  training  the  Apostles. 
When  reproached  because  he  imposed  no  strict  spiritual  discipline,  no 
fasting  or  outward  exercises  upon  his  disciples,  but  suffered  them  to 
mingle  in  society  freely,  like  other  men,  he  justified  his  course  by  stat- 
ing (in  effect)  that  *'  fasting,  then  imposed  upon  them,  would  have  been 
an  unnatural  and  foreign  disturbance  of  the  festal  joy  of  their  inter- 
course with  him,  the  object  of  all  their  longings.  But  when  the  sorrow 
of  separation  should  follow  the  hours  of  joy,  fasting  would  be  in  har- 
mony both  with  their  inward  feelings  and  their  outward  life.  As  no 
good  could  come  of  patching  old  garments  with  new  cloth,  or  putting 
new  wine  into  old  skins,  so  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  impose  the  exer- 
cises of  spiritual  life,  fasting,  and  the  like,  by  an  outward  law,  upon  his 
yet  untrained  disciples,  but  rather,  by  a  gradual  change  of  their  whole 
inward  natuj-e,  to  make  them  vessels  fit  fi)r  the  indwelling  of  the  higher 
life.  When  they  had  become  such,  all  the  essential  manifestations  of 
that  indwelling  life  would  spontaneously  reveal  themselves ;  no  out- 
ward command  would  then  be  needed." 

Here  we  see  the  principle  on  which  Christ  acted  in  the  intellectual, 
as  well  as  in  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  Apostles.  As  he 
would  not  lay  external  restraints,  by  the  letter  of  outward  laws,  upon 
natures  as  yet  undisciplined,  so  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  impart  the 
dead  letter  of  a  i-eady-made  and  fragmentary  knowledge  to  minds 
whose  worldly  modes  of  thought  disabled  them  from  apprehending  it. 
He  aimed  rather  to  implant  the  germ,  to  give  the  initial  impulse  of  a 
total  intellectual  renovation,  by  which  men  might  be  enabled  to  grasp, 
with  a  new  spirit,  the  new  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  every 
relation  he  determined  not  to  "  patch  the  old  garment,  or  put  new  wine 
into  old  bottles."  And  this  principle,  thus  fully  illustrated  by  Christ's 
training  of  his  Apostles,  is,  in  fact,  the  universal  law  of  growth  in  the 
genuine  Christian  life. 

*  More  ou  these  passages  hereafter,  iu  their  proper  connexion  in  the  narrative. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  BAPTISM. 

§  81.   Foimding  of  the  Church. — Its  Objects. 

CLOSELY  connected  with  the  questions  just  discussed  is  that  of 
\\\(i  founding  of  the  Church;  for  the  Apostles  were  the  organs 
through  whom  the  religious  community  which  originated  in  Christ  was 
to  be  handed  down  to  after  ages,  tlie  connecting  links  that  were  to  unite 
it  with  its  Founder.  A  clear  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  Church,  in 
comparison  with  what  we  have  said  of  the  plan  of  Christ,  will  make  it 
obvious  that  he  intended  to  establish  the  Church,  and  himsef\-A\A  its 
foundation. 

By  the  Church  we  understand  a  union  of  men  arising  from  the  fel- 
lowship (communion)  of  religious  life;  a  union  essentially  independent 
of,  and  different  from,  all  other  forms  of  human  association.  It  was  a 
fundamental  element  of  the  formation  of  this  union,  that  religion  was 
no  longer  to  be  inseparably  bound  up,  either  as  principal  or  subordi- 
nate, with  the  political  and  national  relations  of  men,  but  that  it  should 
develope  itself,  by  its  own  inherent  energy,  as  a  principle  of  culture 
and  union  ;  superior,  in  its  very  essence,  to  all  human  powers.  This 
involved  both  the  power  and  the  duty  to  create  an  independent  com- 
munity, and  that  community  is  the  Church. 

And  Christianity  is  proved  to  be  the  aim  and  object  of  all  human 
progress,  not  only  by  the  craving  for  redemption,  which  no  man  can 
deny,  in  human  nature,  but  also  by  the  very  idea  of  such  a  community 
as  tlie  Church,  which  overthrows  all  natural  barriers,  and  binds  man- 
kind together  by  a  union  founded  on  the  common  alliance  of  their  na- 
ture to  God.  The  spirit  of  humanity,  feeling  itself  confined  by  the 
limits  which  the  opposing  interests  of  nations  impose  upon  it,  demands 
a  communion  that  shall  overleap  these  baiTiers,  and  lay  its  foundations 
only  in  the  consciousness,  common  to  all  men,  of  their  relation  to  the 
Hi""hest — a  relation  transcending  the  world  and  nature.  Apart  from 
Christianity,  indeed,  we  could  not  conceive  the  idea  of  such  a  commun- 
ion ;  but  now  that  Christianity  has  freed  Reason  from  the  old-world 
bonds  that  hindered  its  developeraent,  and  unfolded  for  it  a  higher 
Belf-consciousness,  there  can  be  no  science  of  human  nature  that  does 
not  reckon  this  communion  as  the  aim  of  human  progress,  that  does 
net  assign  to  the  Church  its  proper  place  in  the  universal  moral  organ- 
ism of  humanity.  Sciilkiermacukr  has  done  this  in  his  "Philosophi- 
cal Ethics,"  and  has  thus  foutid,  in  the  Church,  the  point  of  departure 
for  Christian  morals.     And  so  every  system  of  ethics  must  do  which 
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is  not  willing  to  fall  in  the  rear  of  human  progress,  and  to  he  guilty  of 
cruelly  mutilating  the  nature  of  man.  Nay,  the  minds  of  the  sages 
who  sought  to  break  through  the  limits  of  the  ancient  worid  yearned 
for  this  idea  long  before  its  realization  in  Christianity.  Zexo,*  the 
founder  of  the  Stoa,  proclaimed  it  as  the  highest  of  human  aims,  that 
"  men  should  not  be  separated  by  cities,  states,  and  laws,  but  that  all 
should  be  considered  fellow-citizens,  and  partakers  of  one  life,  and  that 
the  whole  world,  like  a  united  flock,  should  be  governed  by  one  com- 
mon law."t  Plutarch,  who  quotes  these  words,  was  probably  right  in 
saying  that  "  Zeno  had  some  phantom  of  a  dream  before  him  when  he 
wrote  ;"|  for  how  could  an  idea,  so  far  transcending  the  spirit  of  an- 
tiquity, be  realized  in  its  sphere  1  Such  a  communion  could  only  be 
bi'ought  about,  at  that  time,  by  the  destruction  of  the  separate  organi 
zation  of  nations,  to  the  detriment  of  their  natural  and  individual  prog- 
ress ;  and  the  very  event  in  which  Plutarch  thought  he  saw  its  fulfil- 
ment, viz.,  the  commingling  of  the  nations  by  Alexander's§  conquests, 
carried  the  germ  of  self-destruction  within  it.  A  total  revolution  of 
the  ancient  world  necessarily  had  to  precede  the  realizing  of  this  idea. 
Mankind  had  to  be  freed  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  the  disjunctive 
and  repulsive  agency  of  sin,  before  there  could  be  any  2)lace  for  this 
Divine  communion  of  life,  which  overleaps,  without  destroying,  the 
natural  divisions  of  nations.  And  this  is  the  realization  of  the  idea  of 
tlie  Church. 

Now  as  this  revolution  could  only  be  brought  about  by  Him  who 
wa"S  at  once  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  so  He,  when  he  recognized 
liimself  as  the  Saviour  and  King  bestowed  upon  mankind,  was  fully 
conscious,  also,  of  his  power  to  realize  this  idea.  It  is  clear,  from  what 
we  have  said  of  the  Plan  of  Christ,  that  the  results  which  were  tf)  flow 
in  after  ages  from  the  indwelling  power  of  the  Word  proclaimed  and 
sent  forth  by  him  to  regenerate  and  unite  mankind,  lay  fully  revealed 
before  his  all-surveying  glance.  He  knew  that  it  contained  the  ele- 
ments of  a  spiritual  community  that  would  burst  asunder  the  confining 
forms  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  and  take  all  mankind  into  its  wide  eni 
brace. 

§  82.  Name  of  the  Church. — Its  Form  traced  back  to  Christ  himself. 
But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  intended  to  found  a  Church, 
the  further  (but  less  impoitant)  question  arises,  wliethcr  the  name, 

*    111  his  work,  -rtpi  noXtniaS- 

t  'li«  /ji)  KuTti  irrfAcif,  ftri'^t  *'"■"  i•'l^'OV{  uIkHikv,  Ifitoii  iKacTot  huipiafihoi  fiKaioi!,  <i>>il  ndvTai 
at-Opiizovs  hyu>niOa  ^tiiiSrai  kui  noXirai,  ctS  6e  jiioi  J  km  Kbaftoi  uiairtp  ayiXtif  ov^»■4/^ol)  i-o/iw  Koiyui 
avvTpiifioiiivni.     Plut.  in  Alex.,  i.,  c.  vi. 

J  TovTo  '/.i)vii)v  tiev  hjpaxpcv  waircp  ivap  J)  tifiiii\ov  cvvotilai  <t>iXoB6(pov  Ka\  iroXirt/af  iforvTruou/irvo;. 

$  To  whom  he  apphes  wliat  con  only  be  said  of  Christ:  Kottii  fixtiv  $t60n'  ipiioerfu  koI 

dtuWaKTrj!   TUV  SXdlV  VO/Il'jUjr. 
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lKKX7]aia,  which  has  been  stamped  upon  it,  had  its  origin  with  him- 
self. There  is  no  ground  for  doubting  even  this  (as  some  have  done), 
and  thereby  casting  suspicion  upon  passages  like  Matt.,  xvi.,  18,  in 
which  he  is  i-eported  to  have  used  the  term.  The  name  corresponds 
to  the  Hebrew  '^rxo  ,  in  connexion  with  ^N^tJ{' ,  m^n' ,  D'Tl^xn  ,  which 
expressed  the  old  Theocratic  national  community ;  and  so  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  congregation  of  Goo,  which  was  to  emerge  from  the 
ancient  covering.  This  communion  in  itself,  indeed,  is  nothing  but  the 
form  in  which  Christ  has  established  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth, 
and  in  which  he  intends  it  shall  develope  itself  until  its  full  consum- 
mation. 

But  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  this  community  was  ever 
to  realize  itself  in  the  form  of  a  State*  The  name,  borrowed  from  an 
earthly  kingdom,  is,  on  one  side,  entirely  symbolical,  and  was  im 
mediately  taken  from  the  form  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Divine  com- 
munity was  represented  by  the  Jewish  nation.  But  the  essential 
difference  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  stand-point  consists 
in  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  political  element  is  wholly  discarded. 
Excluding  all  other  relations  that  belong  to  the  essence  of  a  state,  the 
only  real  feature  expressed  by  the  symbolical  name  is  the  monarchical 
principle  ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  sense  that  cannot  be  applied  to  any  tem- 
poral state,  without  subverting  its  organism,  and  making  it  a  horde  of 
slaves  under  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  despot.  The  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  Christian  community  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  other  sub- 
ordination than  that  of  its  members  to  God  and  Christ,  and  that  tfiis 
shall  be  absolute ;  while,  in  regard  to  each  other,  they  are  to  be  upon 
the  footing  of  complete  equality.  Christ  himself  drew  a  striking  con- 
trast between  his  own  community  and  all  political  organizations  in  this 
respect.t 

But  even  though  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  intended  to  found  a 
visible  Church,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  movement  that  was 
afterward  to  propagate  itself,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
himself  directly  established  such  a  separate  community,  and  made  the 
arrangements  and  preparations  that  naturally  belonged  to  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  outward  fabric  of  the  visible  Church  could 
not  be  erected  until  that  which  constituted  its  true  essence,  viz.,  the 
life  of  the  invisible  Church,  which  as  yet  lay  only  in  the  germ,  should 
be  more  fully  unfolded — until  the  higher  life  had  obtained  in  the  dis- 
ciples a  more  substantial  and  self-dependent  form,  a  state  of  things 
presupposed  in  a  commimity  whose  manifold  members  Avere  recipro- 

*  Sec  this  inference  drawm  by  Rotke,  in  his  work  "  Ubcr  die  AnOinee  der  Christhchen 
Kirche  und  ihrer  Verfassung,"  p.  89.  t  Luke,  xxii.,  25,  26. 
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cally  to  affect  each  other.  So,  too,  it  may  be  said*  that  one  of  the 
specific  differences  between  Christ  and  other  founders  of  rehgions 
was,  that,  as  he  did  not  impart  a  complete  and  sharply-defined  system 
of  doctrines  to  his  Apostles,  but  left  it  to  their  human  activity,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  form  such  a  system  from  the  ele- 
ments which  he  bestowed,t  so,  also,  he  founded  no  (Mitwardly  complete 
and  accurately  defined  religious  community,  with  a  fixed  form  of  gov- 
ernment, usages,  and  rules  of  worship  ;  but,  after  implanting  the  Divine 
germ  of  this  community,  left  it  also  to  human  agency,  guided  by  the 
same  Holy  Spirit,  to  develope  \he  forms  which  it  should  assume  under 
the  varying  relations  of  human  society.  According  to  this  view,  only 
the  fructifying  dements  were  given  by  Christ,  and  all  the  rest  was  left 
to  human  developement  proper,  animated  by  the  Divine  principle  of 
life. 

According  to  this  view,  the  only  defined  community  which  Christ  es- 
tablished was  that  of  the  Apostles,  who,  as  bearers  and  organs  of  his 
Spirit,  formed  the  sole  prototype  of  the  Church,  which  only  gi-ew  up 
at  a  later  period  from  the  seed  which  Christ  had  sown.  He  did  not 
wish  to  establish  an  exclusive  school  or  sect,  but  to  draw  all  men  to 
himself.  In  this  view,  further,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that 
he  had,  at  that  time,  fixed  no  rite  of  initiation  into  his  narrower  fellow- 
ship ;  that  such  passages  as  John,  iii.,  22  ;  Matt.,  xxviii.,  19,  arose  only 
from  the  attempts  of  a  later  period  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  baptism  di- 
rectly to  Christ ;  and  that  baptism,  with  confession  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  was  introduced  by  the  Apostles  subsequently]}:  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  Christian  congregation,  as  a  sign  of  membership 
therein.  And  the  high  estimate§  which  was  put  upon  the  rite  may  be 
ascribed,  not  to  its  having  been  instituted  by  Christ,  but  to  the  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  of  inspiration  which  were  wont  to  attend  it. 

We  a^reo  fully  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  view  just 
recited.  Christ  only  prepared  the  way  for  the  fi)undation  of  the 
Church,  according  to  its  inner  essence  and  its  outward  form  ;  as  he 
o-ave  no  complete  doctrinal  system,  so  he  erected  no  Church  fabric 
that  was  to  stand  through  all  timi; ;  his  work  was  rather  to  implant  in 
humanity  the  nc^o  sj^irit,  which  was  to  adapt  to  itself  such  outward 

*  As  is  asserted  by  Wcissc  (\>.  387,  seq. ;  40C,  scq.),  whose  views  au J  i)roofs  we  shall  ex- 
amine in  another  place. 

t  It  is  not  withdiit  qood  frround,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  devote  a  separate  section  of 
tliis  work  to  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  ilortrines  of  Christ,  but  content  ourselves,  Ixith 
here  and  in  the  Apostolic  aqe,  wiili  pointing  out,  in  his  words,  the  fundamental  principles 
which  were  aftei-wanl  expanded  by  the  Apostles. 

I   Wmje  thinks  tiiat  the  first  trace  of  the  institution  is  to  be  found  in  Acts,  ii.,  38. 

6  The  ecclesiastical  import  of  baptism  would  remain  untouched,  even  if  it  were  granted 
that  tiic  Bjiiibol  was  iirst  instituted  by  the  Apostles  at  the  time  of  the  bestowing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  wiiich  the  rite  syndxilized  ;  for,  even  in  that  case,  we  must  consider  tliem  as 
Christ's  orirana,  and  ucliiiLj  out  his  will. 
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forms  as  would  meet  the  wants  of  human  progress  in  successive  ages. 
But,  while  we  cordially  go  thus  far,  we  do  not  find  ourselves  warrant- 
ed, either  by  liistory  or  by  the  idea  of  such  a  community,  in  granting 
so  wide  a  latitude  as  iho  theory  demands  to  a  principle  so  just  in  itself. 
The  gradual  and  natural  formation  of  the  circle  of  disciples  ul)Out 
Christ  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  he  did  not  found  a  Church.  liis 
manifestation  to  men  of  different  degrees  of  susceptibility  caused,  in- 
deed, a  sifting  process,  which  soon  separated  the  congregation  of  be- 
lievers from  the  mass  that  rejected  Christ ;  but  the  natural  way  in 
which  this  result  was  brought  about  is  no  argument  against  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  more  than  against  its  existence  at 
any  time ;  for,  in  fact,  in  a  certain  sense  this  is  always  the  case.  The 
relations  of  Christ  to  the  world  typified,  in  every  respect,  what  were 
afterward  to  be  the  relations  of  Christiaii'dij  to  the  world.  We  find 
the  name  of  discij^/es  ajjplied  with  a  wider  signification  than  that  of 
Apostles ;  and  why  may  we  not  consider  the  bands  of  these,  scattered 
through  different  parts  of  Palestine,  and  especially  those  who,  apart 
from  the  Apostles,  formed  the  constant  retinue  of  Christ,  as  constitu- 
ting the  first  nucleus  of  the  Church? 

§  83.  Later  Institution  of  Baptism  as  an  Initiatory  Rite. 

As  for  Ijaptisni,  we  certainly  do  not  find,  either  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  or  in  the  historical  accounts,  any  ground  for  assuming  that  Christ 
himself,  during  his  stay  upon  earth,  instituted  it  as  a  symbol  of  conse- 
cration. As  long  as  he  could,  in  person,  admit  believers  into  commun- 
ion with  himself,  no  substituted  symbol  was  necessary;  and,  besides, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  Christian  baptism, 
and  specifically  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  John,  had  not  as  yet  been 
manifested.  The  element  of  preparation  was  sufficiently  indicated  by 
John's  baptism,  and  therefore  Christ  (in  the  prophetic  words  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Acts,  i.,  5)  contrasted  that  preparatory 
rite  with  the  spiritual  baptism  which  ho  himself  was  soon  to  impart  to 
his  disciples.  The  Apostles,  however  (quite  naturally,  in  view  of  the 
ground  which  they  occupied),  were  unwilling  that  John  alone  should 
baptize,  and  ajiplied  the  rite,  as  the  Messianic  symbol  of  inauguration 
which  Christ  himself  had  recognized,  in  order  to  separate  from  the  rest 
such  as  admitted  the  Divine  calling  of  Jesus,  and  attached  themselves 
to  him.*  We  cannot  infer  from  this,  however,  that  there  existed  at 
the  time  a  definite  rule  for  the  application  of  baptism.  Yet,  although 
Christ  did  not  command,  he  permitted  it,  as  fitted  to  form  a  point  of 
transition  from  John's  to  Christian  baptism. 

But  when  he  was  about  to  withdraw  his  personal  presence  from 
his  disciples,  it  became  necessary  to  substitute  a  symbol  in  its  place. 

*  John,  iv.,  2. 
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[lis  sufferings  and  resurrection,  the  fundamental  facts  from  v/hich  the 
new  creation,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  to  s^jring,  had  necessarily 
to  take  place  before  the  institution  of  Christian  baptism  proper;  for 
that  baptism  implies  an  appropriation  of  the  fruit  of  his  sufferings,  a 
fellowship  in  his  resurrection,  and  a  participation  of  that  life,  in  com- 
munion with  Him,  which  is  above  the  world  and  death.  The  full  im- 
port of  baptism  could  not  be  realized  until  the  process  which  began 
with  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  had  reached  its  consummation  ; 
until  the  exaltation  had  f  )llowed  the  resurrection,  and  the  glorified  llc- 
deemer  had  displayed  his  triumphant  po^ver  in  tlie  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  same  effects  which  flowed  to  mankind  in  general 
from  these  facts,  and  the  process  which  rested  upon  them,  were  to  be 
repeated  in  every  individual  case  of  b;iptism. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Tin:  MIHACLES  OF  CHRIST. 
§  84.  Connexioyi  of  ClirisCs  Miracles  with  his  Mode  of  Teaching. 
VI  have  before  remarked  that  what  most  distinguished  the  Teach- 
ing of  Christ  was,  that  it  was  his  self-revelation,  and  in  this  view 
it  embraces  both  his  Words  and  Works.  Plis  Miracles,  then,  must 
be  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  his  mode  of  Teacliing.  Although  they 
are  not  to  be  sundered  from  their  connexion  with  his  whole  self-revela- 
tion, yet,  as  an  esjiecially  prominent  feature  of  it,  they  served  the 
liighest  purpose,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  vividly  exhibiting  the  nature  of 
Christ,  as  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man.  They  have  also  an  additional 
claim  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion,  as  they  served  as  a  basis  and 
support  of  his  labours  as  a  teacher,  as  a  preparatory  means  of  lcadin<T 
from  sensible  phenomena  to  Divine  things,  and  of  rendering  souls,  as 
yet  bound  to  the  world  of  sense,  susceptible  of  his  higher  Spirituid 
influences. 

In  regard  to  the  Miracles,  three  distinct  inquiries  present  themselves: 
(T.)  What  was  their  real  objective  character  and  relation  to  the  uni- 
voi"se,  and  the  Divine  government  theieof  ]  (H.)  In  what  view,  and  with 
what  impressions,  did  the  contemporaries  of  Christ  receive  them  ]  (III.) 
What  decision  did  Christ  himself  pronounce  as  to  their  natun^  their 
value,  and  the  ends  he  sought  to  accomplish  by  them  \ 

(A.)TIIH  (JH.)KCTIVI:  CI  lAWACTKIf  ol'   MIKACI.IiS. 
§  85.  Negative  Ele/nent  of  the  Miracle. —  T/s  JnsiiJIcicncij. 
Wo  must  distinguish  in  the  Miracle  a  ?i(gatire  and  a  posilire  ele- 
ment.    The  Ibrmer  consists  simply  in  this,  that  a  certain  event,  either 
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in  the  world  of  nature  or  man,  is  inexplicable  by  any  known  laws  or 
powers.  Events,  however,  thus  simply  inexplicable,*  and  even  ac- 
knowledged to  be  so,  are  not  miracles,  unless  they  bear  upon  religious 
interests.  Many  will  admit  certain  facts  to  be  inexplicable  by  any 
known  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  grant  them  a  miraculous 
or  supernatural  character.  Some  are  led,  by  an  unprejudiced  admis- 
sion of  the  facts,  to  acknowledge,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  re- 
ligion, that  they  transcend  the  limits  of  existing  science,  and  content 
themselves  with  that  acknowledgment ;  leaving  it  to  the  progress  of 
natural  philosophy  or  psychology  to  discover  the  laws,  as  yet  unknown, 
that  will  explain  the  mysterious  phenomena.  Or,  if  the  narrative  of 
facts  be  such  as  to  preclude  even  the  possibility  of  such  subsequent 
discovery  and  solution,  they  seek  an  explanation  in  ascribing  chasms 
and  deficiencies  to  the  account,  and  withhold,  for  the  time  at  least,  their 
judgment  upon  the  facts  themselves ;  while  a  spur  is  given  to  inquiry 
and  research,  in  order,  if  possible,  by  some  process  of  combination  or 
conjecture,  to  fill  up  the  existing  gaps  of  the  narrative. 

Even  an  objective  (real)  deviation  from  ordinary  phenomena  may  be 
admitted  by  those  who  refuse  to  admit  of  miracles,  in  the  religious 
sense  of  the  term.  That  is,  indeed,  a  narrow  and  ignorant  skepticism 
which  measures  every  thing  by  the  stiff  standard  of  known  laws,  and 
passes  sentence  at  once  upon  every  fact,  no  matter  how  well  attested, 
which  transcends  those  laws  ;  but  a  more  profound  and  scientific  phi- 
losophy knows  that  there  are  powers  yet  undiscovered,  which  will  ex- 
plain many  apparent  anomalies.  With  such  minds  we  can  more  readily 
come  to  an  understanding  in  regard  to  the  historical  truth  of  a  narra- 
tive of  extraordinary  events.  No  unprejudiced  reader  of  history  can 
deny  the  occurrence  of  inexplicable  phenomena  in  all  past  ages ;  and 
even  those  of  magnetism,  ill-defined  as  they  are  as  yet,  have  taught  us 
not  to  decide  so  promptly  against  every  thing  that  goes  beyond  our 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature. 

Yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  this  gains  any  thing  directly  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  within  whose  sphere  alone  the  conception  of  the  mir- 
acle is  a  reaHty.  It  leaves  us  still  in  the  domain  of  nature  and  of  nat- 
ural agencies.  It  is  not  upon  this  road,  therefore,  that  we  can  lead 
men  to  recognize  the  supernatural  and  the  Divine ;  to  admit  the  pow- 
ers of  heaven  as  manifesting  themselves  upon  earth.  IMiracles  belong 
to  a  reo-ion  of  holiness  and  freedom,  to  which  neither  experience,  nor 
observation,  nor  scientific  discovery  can  lead.  There  is  no  bridge  be- 
tween this  domain  and  that  of  natural  phenomena.  Only  by  means  of 
our  inward  affinity  for  this  spiritual  kingdom,  only  by  healing  and 
obeying,  in  the  stillness  of  the  soul,  the  voice  of  God  within  us,  can  we 

•  A  prodigiam,  or  ripai,  but  no  o>;;/tior,  distinguishing  these  words  according  to  their 
original  import. 
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reach  those  lofty  regions.     If  there  be  obstacles  in  our  way,  no  science 
can  remove  them. 

In  fact,  the  mode  of  thinking  to  which  we  have  referred,  instead  of 
necessarily  leading  to  Theism  (the  only  religious  stand-point ;  for  reli- 
gion demands  soraetliing  supramundane,  and  must  enter  the  sphere  of 
another  world),  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Pantheistic  view  of  the 
world,  and  may  be  used  to  conhrm  it.  It  is  not  the  results  of  expe- 
rience which  fix  our  point  of  view;  but  the  latter,  independently  as- 
sumed on  other  grounds,  gives  character  to  all  our  judgments  of  the 
former.  Nay,  by  applying  natural  laws  to  religious  phenomena,  one 
may  view  new  religions  simply  as  proceeding  from  the  laws  of  the  de- 
velopemcnt  of  the  universe,  in  order  to  form  new  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  thence  consider  the  founders  of  such  religions  as  or- 
gans of  the  soul  of  the  woi'ld,  concentrating  in  them  the  hidden  powei-s 
of  nature.  This  was  the  view  of  Pomponatius,  who  thought  that  in 
this  way,  while  denying  every  thing  stipernaturaly  he  could  admit  many 
of  what  others  call  miracles.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  of  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible  which,  on  the  face  of  them,  admit  of  no  such  explanation, 
but  one  who  holds  such  views  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  doubting 
every  account  of  miraculous  events  which  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  them ;  as  Pomponatius  did,  who  could  not  with  sincerity,  after  an 
utter  denial  of  the  supernatural,  abandon  his  ground  simply  because 
some  of  the  miracles  could  not  be  explained  by  it. 

§  86.  Positive  Element. —  Telcological  Aim  of  Miracles. 

Miracles,  then,  are  entirely  different  from  results  of  the  poiccrs  of  na- 
ture iiitensijied.  The  question  of  their  character  cannot  be  decided  on 
the  ground  cither  of  Deism  or  Pantheism  (opposed  as  these  theories  are 
to  each  other ;  the  one  incorrectly  separating  the  idea  of  God  from  that 
of  the  world,  the  other  as  incoi'rectly  blending  the  two  togethei-),  but 
only  in  regard  to  the  Final  causes  of  the  government  of  God,  consider- 
ed as  an  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent  personal  Being.  We  might  dis- 
pute with  these  theories  in  reference  to  isolatcdyac/!*,  on  historical  and 
exegetical  grounds  ;  but  the  (jucstion  of  miracles,  as  such,  rises  into  a 
very  different  sphere,  and  no  agreement  on  separate  points  would  firing 
us  nearer  to  an  adjustment. 

The  positive  element,  which  must  be  added  to  tlie  negative  one,  al- 
ready spoken  of,  in  order  to  constitute  any  inexplicable  plienomenon  a 
miracle,  is,  that  the  Divine  power  in  the  phenomenon  itself  shall  reveal 
it  to  our  religious  ct)iisciousness  as  a  distinctive  sign  of  a  now  Divine 
communication,  transceiiding  the  natural  progress  and  powcra  of  hu- 
manity, and  designc<l  to  raise  it  to  a  posiliou  lii'^licr  than  its  oriirinally 
created  powers  cf)ul(l  liave  reached.  Tliat  liigher  position  to  which 
tlie  Divine  revelations,  acco/npanicd  hy  miracles  as  distinctive  signs, 

I 
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were  destined  to  elevate  mankind,  is  tlie  character  originally  stamped 
by  God  upon  human  nature,  which  was  lost  by  sin.  Man  violently 
sundered  his  union  with  God,  his  true  element  of  life,  in  which  the  Su- 
pernatural and  the  Natural  were  in  perfect  harmony  :  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  foi-mer  should  reveal  itself  in  opposition  to  the  lat- 
ter— that  Miracles  should  be  opposed  to  Nature — in  order  that  Nature 
might  be  brought  back  to  her  original  harmony  with  God.  But  mira- 
cles, considered  as  signs  of  the  Divinity  revealed  in  the  world  of  sense, 
cannot,  as  such,  be  considered  apart  from  their  connexion  with  the 
whole  revelation  of  God.  Their  essential  nature  is  to  be  discovered, 
not  by  viewing  them  as  isolated  exhibitions  of  Divine  power,  but  as 
elements  of  his  revelation  as  a  whole,  in  the  harmony  of  his  inseparable 
attributes,  the  Holy  Love. and  Wisdom  appearing  as  much  as  the  Om- 
nipotence. It  is  this  which  stamps  Divinity  upon  such  phenomena, 
and  attracts  all  souls  that  are  allied  to  God.  Thus  the  negative  ele- 
ment of  miracles  is  only  a  finger-post  to  the  positive  ;  the  inexplicable 
character  of  the  event  leads  us  to  the  new  revelation,  which  it  accom- 
panies, of  that  same  Almighty  love  which  gave  birth  to  the  laws  of  the 
visible  world,  and  which,  in  ordinary  times,  veils  its  operations  behind 
them. 

§  87.  Relation  of  Miracles  to  the  Course  of  Nature. 

Omnipotence  is  always  as  directly  operative  in  nature  as  it  was  at 
the  creation  ;  but  we  can  only  detect  its  woi'kings  by  means  of  the  law 
of  cause  and  effect  in  the  material  world.  Under  this  veil  of  natural 
laws,  religious  faith  always  discovers  the  Divine  causality,  and  the  reli- 
gious mind,  although  it  may,  indeed,  contemplate  natural  phenomena 
from  different  points  of  view,  and  may  distinguish  between  //ee  and  ne- 
cessary causalities  in  nature,  will  always  trace  them  back  to  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  Almighty  love.  Just  so  in  miracles,  we  do  not  see  the 
Divine  agency  immediately,  but  in  a  veil,  as  it  were ;  the  Divine  cau- 
sality does  not  appear  in  them  as  coefficient  with  natural  causes,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  an  object  of  external  perception,  but  reveals  itself 
only  to  Faith.  But  the  miracle,  by  displaying  phenomena  out  of  the 
ordinary  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  manifests  the  interference  of  a 
higher  powei',  and  points  out  a  higher  connexion,  in  which  even  the 
chain  of  phenomena  in  the  visible  world  must  be  taken  up. 

Miracles,  then,  present  themselves  to  us  as  links  in  that  great  chain 
of  manifestations  whose  object  is  to  restore  man  to  his  lost  communion 
with  God,  and  to  impart  to  him  a  life,  not  derived  from  any  created 
causality,  but  immediately  from  God.  As  here  new  and  higher  pow- 
ers enter  into  the  sphere  of  humanity,  there  must  be  novel  effects  re- 
sulting from  them,  which  cannot  be  explained  apart  from  the  accom- 
panying revelation,  but  point  out  to  the  religious  consciousness  their 
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self-revealing  cause.  Such  effects  are  the  miracles,  which,  from  the 
considerations  we  have  mentioned,  lay  claim,  even  as  inexplicable 
phenomena  simply,  to  a  religious  interest.  And  although,  from  their 
very  nature,  they  transcend  the  ordinary  law  of  cause  and  effect,  they 
do  not  contradict  it,  inasmuch  as  nature  has  been  so  ordered  by  Divine 
wisdom  as  to  admit  higher  and  creative  agencies  into  her  sphere  ;  and 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  such  powers,  once  admitted,  should  produce 
effects  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  causes.*  In  the  Divine  plan  of 
the  universe  (of  whose  fulfilment  the  connexion  of  causes  in  the  visi- 
ble world  manifests  only  one  side),  miracles  stand  in  relations  of  recip- 
rocal harmony  to  events  occurring  in  accordance  with  natural  laws. 
From  the  chain  of  causes  involved  in  that  great  plan,  indeed,  no  events, 
natural  or  supernatural,  are  excluded  ;  both  circles  of  phenomena  be- 
long to  the  realization  of  the  Divine  idea. 

§  88.  Relation  of  the  individual  Miracles  to  the  highest  Miracle, 
the  Manifestation  of  Christ. 

In  the  miracles  nature  is  shown  to  be  related,  like  history,  to  the  one 
highest  aim  of  God's  holy  love,  namely,  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race  to  the  communion  of  the  Divine  life,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  among  men.  Nature  was  destined 
to  reveal  and  glorify  God  ;  but  it  can  only  do  this  in  connexion  with 
rational  beings,  togelhei'  with  whom  it  forms  the  toorld  as  a  whole. 
Now  the  communion  of  rational  beings,  working  together  with  con- 
scious freedom  to  reveal  and  glorify  God,  is  nothing  else  but  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  and  as  the  unity  which  is  to  exhibit  the  world  as  a  whole 
can  only  be  complete  when  nature  has  been  fully  appropriated  for  the 
revelation  of  that  kingdom,  it  follows  that  the  realization  of  the  latter 
is  the  aim  of  the  whole  creation — of  both  nature  and  histoiy. 

The  manifestation  of  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  bestower  upon  mankind  of  that  Divine  life  which  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  the  kingdom,  was  the  highest  miracle,  the  central-point  of  all 
miracles,  and  required  other  and  analogous  phenomena  to  precede  and 
follow  it.  But  as  the  re-establishmcnt  of  the  original  harmony  between 
the  natural  and  the  Divine  (which  coincides  with  the  completion  of  the 
Divine  kingdom)  was  the  final  aim  of  redemption,  so,  when  the  Divine 
life,  the  essential  principle  of  the  miracle  itself,  which  is  purely  and  in 
its  essence  supernatural,  was  incorporated  with  the  natural  progress  of 
humanity  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  it  followed  that  thencefor- 
ward, in  all  ages,  it  sliould  operate  within  tlic  forms  and  laws  of  human 
nature. 

*  The  Pohoolmcn  of  the  11th  century  riglitly  distintruislipd  the  putcixtia  nrtiva  from  tlio 
polentia  passiva,  iu  rcirard  to  tbo  relation  of  tlio  supeniatiiral  to  the  natural. 
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§  S9.  Relation  of  Miracles  to  History. 

The  relation  of  miracles  to  history  is  perhaps  sufficiently  obvious 
from  what  has  been  said.  Every  theory  of  history  that  proceeds  from 
the  stand-point  of  natural  reason,  admitting  nothing  superior  to  itself, 
must,  from  its  very  point  of  departure,  reject  the  idea  of  miracles. 
It  must  seek  to  include  and  explain  all  events  by  one  and  the  same 
pragmatical  connexion  of  causes,  and  can  therefore  find  no  place  for 
miracles.  Even  if  it  be  desirous  to  examine  the  acts  of  Christ  without 
prejudice,  it  can  only,  from  its  peculiar  stand-jioint,  manifest  such  free- 
dom by  representing  truthfully,  according  to  the  accounts  that  remain, 
how  Christ  himself  wished  these  phenomena  to  be  regarded,  and  what 
impression  they  made  upon  his  contemporaries. 

But  this  holds  good  of  only  a  very  limited  and  arbitrary  idea  of 
history,  one  which  ban'icades  itself  by  its  own  jirejudices  against  all 
higher  views.  The  conception  of  the  miracle,  as  such,  is  in  no  way 
repugnant  to  a  really  scientific  theory  of  history ;  and  as  it  is  the  task 
of  the  latter  to  study  the  proper  character  of  every  fact  and  phenomenon, 
the  import  of  miracles,  as  miracles,  is  one  of  its  necessary  problems. 
The  manifestation  of  Christ,  indeed,  can  only  be  rightly  understood 
when  it  is  conceived  as  being  originally  Divine  and  supra-historical, 
and  as  having  hecorac  historical ;  and  Christianity  can  only  be  explain- 
ed as  a  supernatural  principle,  destined  to  impart  to  history  a  new 
tendency  and  direction.  In  this  connexion  the  individual  miracles, 
pi-eceding,  accompanying,  and  following  the  manifestation  of  Christ, 
appear  entirely  in  accordance  with  nature.  As  for  history  itself,  when 
it  does  not  refer  to  Christianity  and  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  object 
of  all  human  progress,  it  appears  but  as  a  lawless  play  offerees  moving 
hither  and  thither,  rising  and  falling,  without  aim  and  without  unity. 
Christianity  alone  shows  us  that  it  has  both.  But  in  order  to  compre- 
hend Christianity,  and,  through  it,  History,  reason  must  receive  the 
higher  light  of  faith,  without  which  the  eye  of  the  mind  must  remain 
blind  to  the  operations  and  revelation  of  the  Divinity  in  the  course  of 
human  progress.* 

(B.)  THE   MIRACLES   OF    CHRIST    AS   SUBJECTIVELY   VIEWED  BY  HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES. 

§  90.  ISIiraclcs  deemed  an  essential  Sign  of  Mcssiahship. 
It  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  the  Gospel  narrative  that  mira- 
cles were   essentially  necessary,  as   signs   of  the   Messianic   calling. 
Had  Christ,  therefore,  wrought  no  miracles,  his  contemporaries  could 

*  My  view  of  the  miracles  agrees  with  what  Ttcesten  has  said  in  the  Introduction  to  hia 
"Dogiuatik;"  and  I  am  gratified  to  find  a  similar  agreement,  also,  in  his  second  volume, 
pt.  i.,  p.  170,  seq. 
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not  have  believed  in  his  Messiahship  ;  nor  could  he  himself  have  been 
thoroughly  and  permanently  convinced  of  it,  had  he  not  both  been  con- 
scious of  power  to  perform  them,  and  put  that  power  into  exercise. 
John  the  Baptist  was  satisfied,  from  his  own  inability  to  achieve  such 
works,  that  he  was  not  endowed  with  the  Messianic  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  his  receiving  Christ's  miracles  as  a 
proof  of  his  Messiahship,  that  he  expected  such  signs  of  the  indwellino- 
fulness  of  Divine  power  in  the  true  Messiah. 

Nor  can  it  be  proved  (as  some  suppose)  that  it  was  common  among 
the  Jews  to  spread  rumours  of  miracles  wrought  by  men  whose  deeds 
had  made  them  objects  of  popular  veneration,  as  was  subsequently  the 
case  in  the  Middle  Ages,  where  we  find  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to 
such  men  even  during  their  lifetime.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  relations  of  the  two  periods.  The  Middle  Age  was  the  period  of  a 
new  creation,  developed  from  the  new  principle  of  life  which  Christian- 
ity (even  alloyed  as  it  was  with  Jewish  elements)  introduced  among 
the  uncultivated  nations.  It  was  a  period  of  youthful  freshness,  en- 
thusiasm, and  poetry.  The  men  of  that  time,  through  their  lively  faith 
in  the  Divine  power  of  Christianity,  as  ever  present  and  ever  active, 
kept  their  connexion  with  the  miracles  that  attended  its  first  appear- 
ance unbroken,  and  figured  and  imitated  them  by  their  youthful  and 
inventive  power  of  imagination.*  But  while  such  was  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Middle  Age  and  the  period  of  Christ's  appearance,  there 
was  no  similar  relation  between  the  latter  and  the  Old  Testament  ao^e. 

o 

Christ  did  not  manifest  himself  at  a  period  of  n^w  creation  through  in- 
fluences previously  wrought  into  the  life  of  the  people  by  Judaism,  but 
at  a  time  when  Judaism  itself  was  decaying  and  dying;  the  revelations 
and  mighty  works  of  Divine  power  lay  buried  in  a  far-distant  antiquity; 
and  there  was  a  vast  chasm,  visible  to  all  eyes,  between  the  lofty,  holy 
age  of  Prophecy,  and  that  weak  and  lifeless  time.  After  the  voice  of 
prophecy  was  hushed,  God  was  said  to  reveal  himself  only  by  occa- 
sional utterances ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  TiaOi  Col,\  a  miraculous 
sound  from  heaven ;  or  by  words  of  men,  interpreted  as  omens. 
Scarcely  any  tales  of  wonder  were  told  but  such  as  referred  to  the 
Exoi-cist!i,\  who  were  skilled  in  the  deceptive  arts  of  jugglery,  and  were 
said  to  do  many  marvellous  things.  In  short,  it  is  sufiiciuntly  proved 
that  miracles  were  deemed  no  ordinary  occurrences  among  the  Jews,§ 

*  The  miraculous  talcs  of  the  excited  Midille  Age  may  be  explained  from  the  co-working 
of  various  influences,  but  this  is  not  the  jdace  to  enter  into  the  subject. 

t  The  Hntli  Col  may  be  explained  on  the  ltouikI  that  a  heavenly  voice  was  snp|)os(>d  to 
be  heard  in  a  period  of  devotion,  or  that  words  accidentally  spoken  by  cue  person  had  a 
peculiar  subjective  meaning  for  another,  like  the  lulU:  lct;c  of  Augustine. 

t  Joseph.,  Archa?ol.,  viii.,  2,  4. 

^  .losephufi  says,  with  reference  to  mu'acles,  "  rd  T-i/iiJA^ja  <tui  /jti'^u  rJJf  AirWof  rocj  itioiots 
moTouTai  updyiiaiw." — Archoeol.,  x.,  8,  1. 
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by  tlie  fact  that  tliey  were  expected  to  be  distinctive  signs  of  the 
JNIcssiah,  and  that  they  were  not  ascribed  even  to  John  the  Baptist, 
notwithstanding  his  great  deeds  and  the  honour  in  which  he  was  held 
as  a  prophet. 

(C.)  CHRIST'S  OWN  ESTIMATE  OF  HIS  MIRACLES. 
§  91.  Apjmrcnt  Discrej)ancies,  and  Mode  of  Removing  them. 
There  are  apparent  contradictions  in  tlie  several  explanations  given 
by  Christ  of  his  miracles,  and  by  following  them  out  separately  W(^ 
might  arrive  at  different  views  of  the  estimate  which  he  himself  placed 
upon  them.  But  in  order  to  bring  perfect  harmony  out  of  these  ap- 
parent contradictions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  distinguish  the  different 
points  of  view  in  which  the  miracles  present  themselves.  It  has  been 
already  said,  that  miracles  can  be  correctly  undei-stood,  not  when  view- 
ed as  isolated  facts,  but  in  connexion  with  the  whole  circle  of  Divint? 
revelation.  Those  of  Christ,  especially,  are  intelligible  only  when 
considered  as  results  of  his  self-revelation,  or,  as  St.  John  expresses  it, 
as  the  manifestation  of  his  glory.  They  demand,  therefore,  to  be  so  con- 
ceived in  connexion  as  to  exhibit  vividly  his  whole  image  in  each  of 
these  separate  manifestations  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  con- 
siderations point  out,  as  the  highest  aim  of  miracles,  the  revelation  of 
Christ's  glory  in  the  ichole  of  his  personal  manifestation. 

CI.)  Christ's  Object  ia  working  Miracles  two-fold. 

In  ihevc  forynal  import  miracles  are  orjiiela,  signs,  designed  to  point 
from  objects  of  sense  to  God  ;  powers  which,  by  producing  results  in- 
explicable by  ordinary  agencies,  are  intended  to  lead  minds  yet  under 
the  bonds  of  sense,  and  unfitted  for  an  immediate  spiritual  revelation,  to 
yearn  after  and  acknowledge  a  higher  power.  But  as  they  were  de- 
signed to  show  forth  the  rclwlc  revealed  Christ,  and  as  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, in  the  totality  of  which  the  image  of  God  was  realized  in  him,  can- 
not be  isolated  from  each  other,  so  no  separate  manifestation  o? power 
could  proceed  from  him,  not  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  all  the  other 
attributes  belonging  to  the  Divine  image.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
althouf^h  miracles,  in  relation  to  nature,  are  especially  manifestations 
of  Power,  they  could  not  be  performed  except  in  cases  where  the  other 
attributes,  the  Wisdom  and  the  holy  Love,  were  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. For  the  same  reason,  too,  we  cannot  conceive  Christ's  miracles  as 
cpideictic,  i.  e.,  wrought  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  display  his  j)owcr 
over  the  laws  of  nature.  In  them,  as  in  all  his  other  actions,  the  end 
which  he  had  in  view  is  shown  by  the  given  circumstances  in  each  case. 

Accordin<Tly,  we  distinguish  a  two-fold  object  of  his  miracles,  the  first 
^viatcrial  one,  i.  e.,  the  meeting  of  some  immediate  emergency,  of  some 
want  of  man's  earthly  life,  which  his  love  urged  him  to  satisfy ;  the 
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other  and  higher  one,  to  point  himself  out  to  the  persons  whose  earthly 
necessities  were  thus  relieved,  as  the  One  alone  capable  of  satisfying 
their  higher  and  essential  spiritual  wants ;  to  raise  them  from  this  sin- 
gle exhibition  of  his  glory  in  the  individual  miracle  to  a  vivid  appre- 
hension of  the  glory  of  his  entire  nature.  Nor  was  this  last  and  higher 
aim  of  the  miracle  confined  to  the  persons  immediately  concerned  ;  it 
was  to  be  to  all  others  a  sign,  that  they  might  believe  in  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God. 

(2.)  A  Susceptibility  to  receive  Impressious  from  the  Mii'acles  presupposed. 

But  all  external  influences  designed  to  produce  an  impression  such 
as  we  have  stated  demand  a  susceptible  soil  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  to  receive  them.  The  revelation  of  Christ  by  his  works,  no  more 
than  by  his  words,  could  produce  a  Divine  impression  without  an  in- 
ward susceptibility  of  Divine  influences.  The  consciousness  of  God 
must  exist  in  the  soul,  though  dormant.  The  Divine  revelation  must 
find  some  point  of  contact  in  human  nature  before  religious  faith  can 
spring  up ;  there  is  no  compulsory  influence  from  without  by  which 
the  unsusceptible  soul  can  be  driven  to  faith  by  an  irresistible  ne- 
cessity. 

So,  when  a  carnal,  worldly  mind  is  the  prevailing  tendency,  out- 
ward phenomena,  however  extraordinary,  pass  by,  and  make  no  im- 
pression. The  mighty  power  of  the  will  cannot  be  subdued  by  any  ex- 
ternal force.  The  worldly  spirit  makes  every  thing  which  touches  it 
worldly  too.  Encompassed  by  Divine  powers,  it  remains  closed  against 
them,  in  its  earthly  inclinations,  thought;^,  and  feelings.  The  mind, 
thus  perverted,  cheats  itself  by  denying  all  miracles,  because  to  ac- 
knowledge them  would  oppose  its  fleshly  interests,  and  contx-adict  the 
system  of  delusion  to  which  it  is  a  slave.  It  calls  the  powers  of  sopliis- 
try  to  aid  its  self-deception,  by  converting  every  thinir  which  could 
tend  to  undeceive  it  into  a  means  of  deeper  delusion;  like  those  I'haz- 
isees  who,  when  compelled  to  acknowledge  works  beyond  explanati*in 
by  ordinary  agencies,  referred  them  to  the  powers  of  darkness  rather 
than  of  light,  in  order  to  escape  an  admission  which  they  were  deter 
mined  to  evade.  So  he  who  totally  rejects  the  supernatural  has  al 
ready  decided  upon  all  separate  cases,  and  a  miracle  wrought  before 
his  very  eyes  would  not  be  recognized  as  such.  He  might  admit  the 
fact  as  extraordinary,  but  would  involuntarily  seek  some  other  expla- 
nation. A  mode  of  thinking  that  controls  the  n)iiid  cannot  be  shaken 
bv  any  power  acting  wholly  from  without.  Such  is  the  might  of  tht; 
free  will,  which  proves  its  freedom  even  by  its  self-created  bondage. 

Or  if  miracles  tlo  impress  the  fl(>shly  mind  for  a  moment  by  the  fla.sh 
of  frratificalion  or  astonishment  which  they  afford,  the  impression,  made 
merely  upon  the  senses,  is  but  transiliuy ;  for  it  lacks  the  point  of  con- 
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tact  in  the  soul  which  alone  can  make  it  permanent.  How  quickly  are 
sensible  impressions,  even  the  strongest,  forgotten  when  other  and  con- 
trary ones  follow  them !  And  here  we  find  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Christ  refused  the  demand  for  miracles  merely  as  proofs  of  his  wonder- 
working power.  For  those,  he  said,  whose  perverted  minds  could  not 
be  roused  to  repentance  by  Moses  and  the  jirophets,  would  not  he  pcr- 
suadcd  tliough  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

How  grossly  ignorant,  then,  of  human  nature  must  the  Deists  of  the 
17th  century  have  been,  who  plead  in  o])positiun  to  the  reality  of 
Christ's  miracles,  the  comparatively  little  efiect  which  they  produced  !* 

We  shall  find,  therefore,  Christ's  own  statements  in  regard  to  his 
miracles  to  harmonize  perfectly  with  each  other,  if  we  properly  dis- 
tinguish the  vaiious  classes  of  human  character  in  their  religious  and 
moral  relations  to  miracles,  and  the  different  relations  and  tendencies 
of  the  miracles  themselves. 

§  92.   The  Sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah. 

Christ's  declaration,  in  answer  to  a  demand  for  a  miraculous  attesta- 
tion of  his  Messiahship,  that  "  no  sign  shall  he  given  to  this  generation 
hut  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah"  has  been  thought  by  some  to  indi- 
cate either  that  he  wrought  no  miracles  at  all,  or  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  employ  them  as  proofs  of  his  Divine  calling.  The  passage  prece- 
ding that  declaration  of  itself  is  enough  to  refute  this;  for  he  had  just 
appealed  to  the  healing  of  a  demoniac  as  proof  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter of  his  power,t  and  to  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  victori- 
ously introduced  among  men  by  him|  as  a  testimony  that  his  ministry 
was  Divine.  But  we  can  refute  it  by  simply  showing  the  only  sense 
which  the  words  could  have  conveyed,  in  the  connexion  in  which  they 
were  used. 

The  works  of  Jesus  had  made  a  great  impression,  very  much  to  the' 
discomfort  of  those  whose  mode  of  thinking  and  party  interests  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  oppose  him.  They  naturally  sought  to  counter- 
act this  impression ;  to  dispute  the  evidence  of  the  facts  which  con- 
finned  his  ministry  as  Divine.     While  the  most  base  and  hostile,  com- 

*  Like  that  strange  enthusiast,  Danki  MiiUer,  vvlio  appeared  in  Nassau  in  the  ti-ansition 
period  between  mysticism  and  rationalism,  and  in  whom  tliese  two  tendencies  joined  hands. 
From  the  extreme  of  mystic  supeniaturalism  he  passed  over  to  the  skeptical  concUisions  of 
our  modern  critics.  In  his  treatise  against  Lessinsr  he  saj^s,  "  It  is  impossible  that  there 
should  have  been  a  Christ  1700  years  ago,  who  literally  wrought  such  wonders  as  these. 
Had  any  man,  by  his  mere  word,  caused  the  blind  to  see  and  the  lame  to  walk,  given  health 
to  the  leper  and  strength  to  the  palsied,  fc<l  thousands  with  a  few  loaves,  and  even  raised 
the  dead,  all  men  must  have  esteemed  him  Divine,  all  men  must  have  followed  liim.  Only 
imagine  what  you  yourself  would  have  thought  of  such  a  man ;  and  human  nature  is  the 
same  in  all  ages.  And  witli  so  many  followers,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  could  not  have 
killed  hua:'—Ilffeu's  Zeiischrift,  1634,  p.  2.J7. 

t  Luke,  si.,  20.  t  Luke,  xi.,  22. 
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pelled  to  admit  the  superhuman  powers  of  Christ,  attributed  them  to 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  there  were  others  who  did  not  dare  to  utter 
such  an  accusation,  but  asked  a  sign  of  a  different  character,  an  object- 
ive testimony  from  God  himself  in  favor  of  Christ  and  his  ministry, 
which  could  not  deceive ;  a  visible  celestial  phenomenon,  for  instance, 
or  a  voice  from  heaven,  clearly  and  unequivocally  authenticating  him 
as  a  messenger  from  God.  In  answer,  then,  to  those  who  asked  a  Di- 
vine sign  apart  from  his  whole  manifestation,  a  sign  for  that  which  was 
of  itself  the  greatest  of  all  signs,  Christ  appeals  to  that  loftiest  of 
signs,  his  own  appeai'ance  as  the  God-Man,  which  included  within  it- 
self all  his  miracles  as  separate,  individual  manifestations.*  To  this 
(he  told  them) — viz.,  that  "  The  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Man  was 
greater  than  that  of  Jonah  or  of  Solomon" — belonged  all  those  works 
of  his  which  no  other  could  perform  ;  every  thing  was  to  be  referred  to 
that  manifestation  as  the  highest  in  the  history  of  humanity.  Had  these 
words  been  spoken  by  any  other,  they  would  have  convicted  him  of 
sacrilegious  self-exaltation. 

§  93.  "  Destroy  this  Temple,^'  Sfc. 
Similar  to  this  was  Christ's  reply  at  the  Passover,  which  he  first  kept 
in  Jerusalem,  to  those  who,  unable  to  comprehend  an  act  of  holy  zeal, 
asked  him  to  prove  his  calling  as  a  refoimer  by  a  miracle — "  Destroy 
this  temj)le,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  upT  Instead  of  working 
a  miracle,  uncalled  for  by  the  circumstances,  for  their  idle  satisfaction, 
he  pointed  them  to  a  sign  that  was  to  come,  a  gi'eat,  world -historical 
sign,  which  may  have  been  either  his  resurrection,  that  was  to  seal  the 
conclusion  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  and  bring  about  the  triumph  of  his 
kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  his  foes,  who  hoped  to  destroy 
liis  work  by  putting  him  to  death  ;  or  the  creation,  as  the  end  and  aim 
of  his  whole  manifestation,  of  the  new,  spiritual,  and  eternal  Temple  of 
his  kingdom  among  men,  after  the  visible  Temple  should  have  been 
destroyed  by  their  own  guilt. 

§  94.  Christ's  Distinction  beticecn  the  77}atcrial  Element  of  Miracles 
and  their  essential  Ohjcct. — John,  vi.,  26. 

Christ  himself  distinguishes  the  material  part  of  the  miracle,  /.  c.,  its 
effect  iJi  satisfying  a  momentary  want,  and  its  Jur?nal  part,  as  a  sign  to 
point  from  objects  of  sense  to  Cioi»,  and  ir)  accredit  himself  as  capable  of 

•  We  cannot  V)Ut  be  Rurprised  nt  tlio  reinnrk  of  De  M'cttc,  Conini.  on  Mntt..  2d  ed..  p. 
132:  "If  Jesus  liad  wislicd  to  express  this  tlioudit,  ho  would  have  uttered  nonsense — 
No  ftisrn  nhdll  be  pivcii  to  tliein.  />iil  ftill  f;ii'eii."  Christ  said  tlrnt  to  thoso  who  were 
not  satisfied  by  his  whole  manifestation,  as  a  sicrii,  no  other  separate  siiru  would  be  ijiv- 
en  :  how  could  any  thini;  be  a  siL'n  fi>r  them  to  whom  the  hiijhest  sisTi  was  uone  7  The 
words,  however,  do  wear  that  air  of  paradox  which  we  often  find  in  the  discourses  of 
Clirist. 
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satisfying  all  higher  spiritual  wants.  To  those  who  embraced  the  mira- 
cles in  this  latter  sense,  properly  as  ai]nda,  he  freely  communicated  him- 
self; and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  more  and  more  have  alienated 
himself  from  those  who  attached  themselves  to  him  only  from  a  mo- 
mentary interest  of  the  former  kind.  He,  therefore,  reproached  those 
who  eagerly  sought  him  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  by  say- 
ing that  they  did  not  seek  him  because  they  "  had  seen  the  miracles'^ 
(/.  €.,  as  signs  to  lead  them  to  something  higher),  but  simply  because 
their  human  wants  had  been  satisfied — "  Ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and 
wercjilledy  The  light  of  his  works  (ho  told  them)  was  not  sufficient 
to  lead  them  to  believe  on  him,  inasmuch  as  they  lacked — what  was  es- 
sential to  faith — a  sense  for  the  Divine.  The  gratification  of  their  natu- 
ral senses  was  all  they  sought.  In  the  spirit  in  which  they  were,  faith 
was  impossible  ;  their  preponderating  worldliness  of  mind,  subjugating 
the  better  tendencies  of  their  nature,  left  room  for  no  sense  of  higher 
wants,  and  prevented  them  from  feeling  the  inward  '■^drawing  of  the 
Fathcrr* 

§  95.  Christ  a^^pealed  to  the  Miracles  as  Testimonies  ;  John,  xv.,  24. — 
Three  different  Stages  of  Faith. 

Although  Christ  appeals  (in  John's  Gospel)  to  the  miracles  as  testi- 
monies of  his  works,  we  ai'e  not  to  understand  him  as  appealing  to 
them  simply  as  displays  of  power,  for  the  grounds  already  stated.  Yet 
he  does,  in  more  than  one  instance,  declare  them  to  be  signs,  in  the 
world  of  sense,  of  a  higher  power,  designed  to  lead  minds  as  yet  un- 
susceptible of  dii'ect  spiritual  impressions,  to  acknowledge  such  influ- 
ences. "  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  woi'ks  ^vhich  none  other  man 
did,  they  had  not  had  sin^h 

In  viewing  the  miracles  thus  as  means  of  awakening  and  strengthen- 
ing faith,  we  must  distinguish  different  stand-points  in  the  developement 
of  faith.  On  the  lowest  stage  stood  those  who,  instead  of  being  drawn 
by  an  undeniable  want  of  their  spiritual  nature,  inspired  by  the  power 
of  GrOD  working  within  them,  had  to  be  attracted  by  a  feeling  of  phys- 
ical want,  and  by  impressions  made  upon  their  outioard  senses.  Yet, 
like  his  heavenly  Father,  whose  providence  leads  men  to  spiritual 
things  even  by  means  of  their  physical  necessities,  Christ  condescended 
to  this  human  weakness,  sighing,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  means 
should  be  indispensable  to  turn  men's  eyes  to  that  which  lies  nearest  to 
their  spiritual  being.  "  Except  ye  see  signs  a?id  wonders,  ye  will  not 
believe. "X 

A  higher  stage  was  occupied  by  those  who  were,  indeed,  led  to  seek 
the  Messiah  by  a  sense  of  spiritual  need,  but  whose  religious  feelings 
were  debased  by  the  admixture  of  various  sensuous  elements.    As  these 

*  Jobn,  vi.,  36,  44.  t  John,  xv.,  24.  }  John,  iv.,  48. 
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were  yet  in  some  degree  in  bondage  to  sense,  and  souglit  the  Saviour 
without  perfectly  appreliending  him  as  the  object  of  their  search,  they 
had  to  be  led  to  know  him  by  miracles  suited  to  their  condition.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  Apostles  generally,  before  their  religious  feelin<Ts 
were  purified  by  continued  personal  intercourse  with  Christ.  He  con- 
descended to  this  condition,  in  order  to  lead  men  from  it  to  a  higher 
stage  of  religious  life ;  but  yet  represented  it  as  subordinate  to  that 
purer  stage  in  which  they  should  receive  the  whole  impression  of  his 
person,  and  obtain  a  full  intuition  of  the  mode  in  which  God  dwelt  and 
^vrought  in  Him.  Jesus  said  unto  Nathanael,  "  Because  I  said  I  saw 
thee  under  the  Jig-tree,  helicvest  thou  ?  Thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than 
these.  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascend- 
ing and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  ManJ'* 

A  far  loftier  stage  of  faith  was  that  which,  proceeding  from  an  in- 
ward living  fountain,  did  not  wait  for  miracles  to  call  it  forth,  but  went 
before  and  expected  them  as  natural  manifestations  of  the  already  ac- 
knowledged God.  Such  a  presupposed  faith,  instead  of  being  sum- 
moned by  the  miracles,  rather  summoned  them,  as  did  the  pagan  cen- 
turion whom  Christ  offered  to  the  Jews  as  a  model :  "  I  have  not  found 
so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel."  \ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Christ  considered  that  to  be  the  highest 
stage  of  religi(jus  developement  in  which  faith  arose,  not  from  the  sen- 
sible evidence  of  miracles,  but  from  an  immediate  Divine  impression 
finding  a  point  of  contact  in  the  soul  itself — from  a  direct  experience 
of  that  wherein  alone  the  soul  could  fully  satisfy  its  wants  ;  such  a  faith  as 
testifies  to  previous  motions  of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul.  We  have  an 
illustration  in  Peter,  who  expi-essed  his  profound  sense  of  the  blessino-s 
that  had  flowed  to  him  from  fellowship  with  Clirist,  in  his  acknowl- 
edgment, "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus 
said  unto  him,  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
■not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  hut  my  Father  which  is  in  heavcji."\  This  ac- 
knowledgment itself  might  have  been  made  by  Peter  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod ;  but  the  way  in  which  he  made  it  at  that  critical  moment,  and  the 
feeling  which  inspired  it,  showed  that  he  had  obtained  a  new  intuition 
of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  (tod.  It  was  for  this  that  Christ  called  him 
"blessed,"  because  the  drawing  of  the  Father  had  led  him  to  the  Son, 
and  the  Father  had  revealed  himself  to  him  in  the  Son.  Peter  made 
his  confession,  at  that  time,  in  opposition  to  othcrs,§  who,  althougli  they 
had  a  dawning  consciousness  of  Christ's  higher  natui-o,  did  not  yet  roc 
ognizc  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  spirit  in  which  he  made  it  is  illus- 
trated by  a  similar  confession  made  by  him  in  view  of  the  defection  t)f 
many  who  had  been  led  by  "  the  revelation  of  flesli  and  blood"  to  be- 

*  .Ii.lin,  i.,  50,  Til.  t  Miitt..  viii..  10. 

t  Matt.,  x.vi.,  16,  17.  ij  Malt.,  svi..  ii. 
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Hevc  in  Jesus,  antl  had  afterward  abandoned  liim,*  for  the  very  reason 
that  their  faith  had  so  low  an  orit^in  :  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe,  and  we  arc  sure  that  thou 
art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  livitig  God."] 

And  so,  when  Thomas  doubted,  Christ  condescended  to  give  him  a 
visible  jiroof  of  his  resurrection  ;|  but  at  the  same  time  he  declared  that 
that  was  a  higher  faith  which  needed  no  such  support,  but  rested,  with 
undoubting  confidence,  upon  the  inward  experience  of  Divine  mani- 
festations.    "  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  helieved^ 

§  96.  The  Communication  of  the  Divine  Life  the  highest  Miracle. — 
John,  xiv.,  12. 
Finally,  the  words  of  Christ  himself  assure  us  that  the  communica- 
tion of  the  life  of  God  to  men  was  the  greatest  of  all  miracles,  the  es- 
sence and  the  aim  of  all;  and,  further,  that  it  was  to  be  the  standing 
miracle  of  all  after  ages.  "  He  that  bclieveth  on  me,  the  icorks  that  I  do 
shall  he  do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go 
to  my  Father.  And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do, 
thai  the  Father  inay  he  glorified  in  the  Son."  The  power  of  diffusing 
the  Divine  life,  which  had  been  confined  to  him  alone,  was,  by  means 
of  his  gloiification,  to  be  extended  to  others,  and  to  assume  in  them  a 
peculiar  self-subsisting  form — the  miracle  which  was  to  be  wrought 
among  all  men,  and  in  all  time,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  ["  He 
shall  send  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  forever, 
even  the  Sjjirit  (f  Tr%Uh.'"\ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST  CONSIDERED  IN  REGARD  TO  SUPERNAT 

URAL  AGENCY. 

§  97.    Transition  from  the  Natural  to  the  Supernatural  in  the  Miracles. 

IT  has  been  asserted  in  modern  times,  that  in  order  to  receive  mira- 
cles at  all,  we  must  conceive  them  as  directly  and  abruptly  opposed  to 
nature,  and  admit  no  intermediate  agencies  whatever.  But  we  cannot 
be  confined  to  this  alternative  by  men  who  wish  to  caricature  the  views 
which  we  maintain.  Abrupt  contrasts  may  be  set  up  in  abstract  the- 
ories ;  but  in  real  life  we  do  not  find  them.  There  are  always  inter- 
mediate agencies  and  points  of  transition.  And  why  should  this  not  be 
the  case  in  the  opposition  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  ? 
We  think  that  we  have  already  shown  that  the  higher  unity  of  the  Di- 
vine plan  of  the  world  embraces  miracles  as  well  as  the  ordinary  de- 
*  John,  vi.,  C6.  t  John,  vi.,  69.  J  Johu,  xx..  Q7. 
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velopement  of  nature.  We  hold  ourselves  justified,  therefore,  in  dis- 
tintruishin"-,  with  retjard  to  the  marvellovs  part  of  the  miracles,  certain 
Steps  of  transition  from  the  natural  to  the  supernatural.  Not  that  we 
can  separate  these  gradations  so  nicely  as  to  constitute  a  division  of  the 
mii'acles  thereby ;  but  we  can  trace  an  important  harmony  with  tlie 
universal  laws  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  in  the  fact  that 
here,  too,  there  are  no  sudden  leaps,  but  a  gradual  transition  by  inter- 
mediate steps  throughout. 

Looking  at  all  the  miracles,  there  are  some  in  regard  to  which  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  belong  to  the  class  of  natural  or  super- 
natural events  ;  on  the  other  side,  there  are  some  in  which  the  creative 
power  is  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree,  and  which  bear  no  analogy 
whatever  to  the  results  of  natural  causes.  Between  these  extreme 
classes,  there  are  many  miraculous  works  in  which  the  supernatural 
can  be  made  vividly  obvious  by  means  of  natural  analogies.  To  these 
last  belong  most  of  the  miiacles  which  Christ  wrought  upon  human 
nature ;  while  those  wrought  upon  the  matcriul  world,  rejecting  all 
natural  analogies,  may  be  ranged  under  the  second  extreme  class 
above  mentioned.  The  latter  are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the 
former,  and  far  less  intimately  connected  with  Christ's  peculiar  calling. 

A.  CHRIST'S  MIRACLES  WROUGHT  UPON  HUMAN  NATURE, 
I.  The  Healing  of  Diseases. 
1^  98.  The  Spiritual  Agencies  emjdoyed. — Faith  demanded  for  the  Cure. 
Those  works  of  redeeming  love  which  Christ  wrought  upon  the  human 
body,  the  healing  of  diseases,  and  the  like,  disj^layed  the  peculiar  feature 
of  his  whole  ministry.  The  ailments  of  the  body  arc  closely  connected 
with  those  of  the  soul  ;*  and  even  if,  in  individual  cases,  this  cannot  be 
proved,  yet  in  the  whole  progress  of  human  developeraent  there  is  al- 
ways a  causal  connexion  between  sin  and  evil ;  between  the  disorrran- 
ization  of  the  spirit  through  sin,  and  all  forms  of  bodily  disorder, 
There  was  a  beautiful  connexion,  therefore,  between  Christ's  work  in 
healing  the  latter,  and  his  proper  calling  to  remove  the  fundamental 
disease  of  human  nature,  and  to  restore  its  original  harmony,  disturbed 
by  sin. 

SoTTie  of  these  diseases,  also,  arose  purely  from  moral  causes,  and 
could  be  thorouglily  cured  only  by  moral  and  spiritual  remedies. 
Little  as  we  know  of  the  connexion  between  the  mind  ami  the  body, 

*  It  is  rcmarkablo  that  t,Tcnt  placates  often  spread  over  the  eartli  proriscly  at  tJie  same 
time  witli  general  crises  in  the  intellectual  or  moral  world ;  c.  t;.,  the  jilamie  at  .\thcns  and 
(he  Peloponnesian  war;  the  plaguuH  under  the  Antonines  and  under  Deeius  ;  the  laha  in- 
giiiiKiria  at  the  end  of  the  titli  c-entiir\- ;  the  it^iiis:  stiar  in  the  llth;  the  black  death  in  tho 
Mth,  Jcc.  That  great  man,  Xic/nilir,  whose  letters  contain  so  many  golden  truths,  alluded 
to  tills  coincidence  in  ajiodier  coiuiexion. — Lcbcn,  ii.,  107. 
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we  know  enough  to  make  it  in  some  degree  clear  to  us  how  an  ex- 
traordinary Divine  impression  might  produce  remarkable  effects  in  the 
bodily  organism. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  by  this  remark,  to  bring  all  such  influ- 
ences down  (as  some  have  done)  into  the  sphere  of  the  purely  sub- 
jective. It  is  true  that  a  natural  power,  highly  intensified,  might 
produce  effects  closely  resembling  the  supernatural  ;  it  is  true  that  the 
imagination,  strongly  stimulated  and  exalted,  often  works  strange 
wonders  ;  but  we  have  to  do  here  only  with  effects  which  must  be  at- 
tributed to  higher  causes,  which  must  be  due  to  an  objective  Divine 
agency.  In.  the  cases  to  which  we  refer  (as,  indeed,  in  all  cases),  the 
objective  and  subjective  factors  could  co-operate  ;  the  Divine  influence 
of  Christ  upon  the  soul,  and,  through  it,  upon  the  bodily  organism, 
could  work  together  with  the  susceptibility  to  impression,  the  rcccj)t'ivity 
(so  to  speak),  on  the  part  of  man.  Hence  it  was  that  Christ  demanded 
a  special  Faith  as  a  necessary  condition  of  his  healing  agency  ;  indeed, 
we  can  find  no  instance  of  his  working  a  miracle  where  a  hostile  tend- 
ency of  mind  prevailed. 

We  can  conceive  of  bodily  cures  thus  wrought  by  means  of  spiritual 
influences  more  readily  than  any  others ;  and  they  correspond  precise- 
ly with  the  laws  which  Christ's  operations  have  never  ceased  to  follow. 
But  we  cannot  bring  all  the  instances  of  healing  which  he  wrought 
under  this  class  ;  some  of  them  were  wrought  at  a  distance,  and  offer 
no  point  of  departure  of  this  kind.  And  as  we  are  compelled  to  ad- 
mit, in  some  of  the  miracles,  immediate  operations  upon  material 
nature,  we  are  the  less  authorized  to  deny  that  such  direct  influences 
were  exerted  uj)on  the  bodily  organism. 

§  99.    Vsc  of  Physical  Agencies  in  the  Cure  of  Diseases. 

Christ  employed  his  miraculous  power  in  various  modes  of  opera- 
tion. He  operated  by  his  immediate  presence,  by  the  jjower  of  that 
Divirc  will  which  exercised  its  influence  through  his  word  and  his 
whole  manifestation ;  and  this  in  the  very  cases  in  which  we  might  ad- 
mit a  bodily  cure  by  the  use  of  physical  agencies.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
there  was  besides  a  material  application,  e.g.,  the  contact  of  the  hand. 
In  other  cases  he  made  use  of  material  substances,  and  even  of  such 
as  were  thought  to  be  possessed  of  healing  virtues,  as,  in  blindness,  of 
saliva,*  water,!  and  anointing  with  oil. 

But  in  these  cases  the  means  were  too  disproportionate  to  the  results, 
for  us  to  imagine  that  they  were  naturally  capable  of  jaroducing  them; 
and  as  Christ  did  not  always  employ  them,  there  is  no  room  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  necessary  as  vehicles  of  his  healing  power — a  sup- 
position which  brings  the  miracles  too  far  down  into  the  sphere  of 

'  Plin.,  Hist.  Natur.,  xjc\-iii.,  7.  ♦  Mark,  viii.;  John,  ix. 
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merely  physical  agencies.  We  must  rather  presuppose  that  as  Christ, 
in  his  teaching,  &c.,  took  up  the  fbrm^  in  common  use  among  men  to 
work  out  something  higher  from  them,  so  he  allowed  his  powers  of 
healing  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  use  of  these  ordinary  means  in  a 
symbolical  way.  He  may  have  designed  thereby  to  bestow  some 
peculiar  lessons  of  instruction. 

The  cures  wrought  at  a  distance  do  not  admit  of  this  material  con- 
necting link  ;  but  the  operations  of  Christ's  will  could  overstep  all  the 
barriers  of  space. 

§  100.  The  Relation  hctiveen  Shi  and  Physical  Evil. — Jewish  Idea 
of  Punitive  Justice. —  Christ's  Doctrine  on  the  Suhject. 

We  must  now  examine  Christ's  miracles  of  healing  in  their  moral 
aspects,  and  in  their  connexion  with  his  ministry  as  Redeemer.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  all  those  disturbances  of  the  bodily  organism,  which 
we  call  diseases,  have  their  oi'igin  in  .S'm,  as  the  source  of  all  discord 
in  human  nature,  we  may  infer  that  there  is  a  close  connexion  between 
these  miracles  and  his  proper  calling  ;  and  that,  in  healing  the  diseases 
produced  by  sin,  by  means  of  his  influence  upon  the  essential  nature 
of  the  disturbed  organism,  he  displayed  himself  also  as  the  Redeemer 
from  sin.  In  many  cases,  also,  wo  may  hud  the  physical  and  the  moral 
cure  recijirocally  operating  upon  each  other. 

The  question  first  occurs,  In  what  relation  does  Christ  himself  place 
disease  to  sin  %  This  question  is  connected  with  the  broader  one,  In 
what  relation  to  sin  does  he  place  physical  evil  in  general  ]  In  Luke, 
v.,  20,  and  John,  v.,  14,  he  seems  to  assign  a  special  connexion  between 
sin  and  certain  diseases  as  its  punishments ;  but  other  expressions  of 
his  appear  to  contradict  such  a  connexion.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  wo 
must  not  only  distinguish  the  different  aims  of  these  several  expressions, 
but  also  discriminate  between  the  true  ;ind  the  false  in  the  modes  of 
thinking  prevalent  among  the  Jews. 

The  doctrine  that  sin  is  guilt,  and  that  the  Divine  holiness  reveals 
itself  in  opposition  to  sin,  as  punitive  justice,  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  relations  to  the  various 
shapes  of  natural  religion.  Punitive  justice  displays  itself  in  the  es- 
tablished connexion  between  sin  and  evil,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
sinful  will  that  rebels  in  act  against  the  Divine  law  must  be  compelled, 
through  suffering,  actually  to  acknowledge  that  law,  and  to  humble  it- 
self before  its  majesty.  According  to  this  view  of  the  world,  which 
subordinates  the  natural  to  the  moral,  all  evil  is  to  be  attributed  to  sin  ; 
it  shows  itself  to  the  soul  estranged  from  God  as  belonging  to,  and 
connected  with  sin  ;  the  consciousness  that  sin  is  opposed  to  the  Divine 
order  of  nature  is  developed  by  sufferings;  and  tlius  sin  appears,  even 
lo  the  sinner,  to  bo  deserving  of  punishment.     All  history  proves  that 
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the  consequences  of  bad  actions,  as  well  as  of  good  ones,  operate  for 
generations ;  all  history  testifies  that  "  God  is  a  jealous  God,  visiting 
the  iniquities  of  tlie  fatlicrs  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration.'^ We  can  see  this  especially  in  the  crises  of  the  history  of  na- 
tions, by  tracing  them  to  their  prepai-atory  causes.  The  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  particularly,  was  designed  to  exhibit  this  universal  law 
in  miniature,  but  with  striking  distinctness. 

To  this  conception  of  the  punitive  justice  of  God,  as  dis])laying  itself 
in  the  progress  of  history  and  in  the  course  of  generations,  a  contracted 
Theodicy  had  joined  itself,  which  arrogantly  assumed  to  apply  the  uni- 
versal law  to  special  cases.*  The  book  of  Job  had  already  refuted 
this  contracted  view  ;  and  Christ  himself  opposed  it;  taking,  however, 
the  basis  of  truth  which  was  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  purifying  it 
from  foreign  admixtures  of  error,  and  giving  it  a  fuller  developement.t 

The  doctrine  of  punitive  justice  was  in  no  degree  impugned  by  the 
new  and  lofty  prominence  which  Christ  gave  to  the  Redeeming  love  of 
God ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  doctrine  presupposed  the  former,  but 
at  the  same  time  gave  it  peculiar  modifications.  And  as  Christ  teaches 
us  that  all  human  events  are  subservient  to  the  manifestation  of  redeem- 
ing love,  the  highest  aim  of  God's  moral  government,  it  follows  that  the 
connexion  between  sin  and  physical  evil,  ordained  by  Divine  justice, 
must  serve  the  same  great  end.  The  uiiiversal  evil  introduced  by  sin 
is  so  distributed  in  detail  as  to  aid  in  preparing  the  soil  of  men's  hearts 
to  receive  and  appropriate  redemption  and  salvation,  and  in  further 
purifying  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  already  become  partakers  of 
the  Divine  life. 

There  are  two  passages  in  which  Christ  contradicts,  in  the  one  neg- 
atively and  in  the  other  positively,  the  contracted  view  of  punitive  jus- 
tice, before  referred  to. 

The  negative  contradiction  is  given  in  Luke,  xiii.,  2,  4  :  "  Sujqjose 
ye  that  these  Galileans  iccre  sinners  ahove  all  the  Galileans,  because  they 
suffered  such  things  1  I  tell  you,  nay  ;  hut  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish.  Or  those  eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell, 
and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they  icere  sinners  above  all  men  that  dioelt 
in  Jerusalem  V  In  this  passage  Christ  teaches  that  the  evil  that  befel 
the  individuals  did  not  necessarily  measure  their  individual  guilt,  but 
that  their  particular  sufferings  were  to  be  traced  back  to  the  general 
guilt  of  the  nation. 

*  The  fact  that  this  view  was  maintained  by  the  carnally-disposed,  and  that  the  later 
Jewish  hist<)i"y  often  apparently  reversed  the  connexion  between  sin  and  evil,  ])iety  and 
happiness,  g-ave  rise,  subsequently,  to  an  Ebionitish  reaction,  which  maintained  that  in 
this  world,  belonging  as  it  does  to  Satan,  the  wicked  have  possession  of  the  goods  of  this 
life,  while  poverty  and  pain  must  be  the  lot  of  tlie  pious ;  and  that  this  state  of  thiujrs  will 
only  be  compensated  in  the  Millenmnra,  or  in  the  life  to  come.  Christ's  titith  opposes  both 
these  false  views.  "  Lulie,  xiii.,  4. 
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The  positive  contradiction  is  found  in  John,  ix.,  2,3:  "  Master,  xvlio 
did,  sin,  this  man  err  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ?  Jesus  an- 
swered. Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents ;  but  that  the 
works  of  God  should  be  viade  manifest  in  him."  Here  he  rebukes  the 
presupposition  that  the  calamity  of  the  individual  sufferer  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  sins  committed  by  his  ancestors,  and  brings  out,  in  strong  con- 
trast with  it,  that  Almighty  love  which  shows  itself  even  by  so  distrib- 
uting physical  evil  as  to  train  men  for  salvation.* 

We  interpret,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  the  explanations  which 
Christ  gave  in  several  cases  of  a  relation  between  disease  and  sin,  and 
between  healing  and  the  pardon  of  sin.  He  referred  either  to  the  gen- 
eral connexion,  through  which  all  evil  was  intended  to  call  forth  the 
consciousness  of  sin ;  or  to  a  closer  connexion,  in  individual  cases,  be- 
tween a  given  misfortune  and  a  specific  sin.  The  relation  between  the 
bodily  cure  and  the  pardon  of  sin  was  still  closer.t 

II.  Demoniacal  Possession. 
The  connexion,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  between  sin  and  evil,  must 
be  especially  predicated  of  those  forms  of  disease  which,  view  them 
as  we  may,  exhibited  a  moral  wreck,  not  only  of  the  individual  suffer- 
ers, but  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived;  and  which  admitted  no  means 
of  perfect  cure  except  moral  influences.  A¥e  mean  the  jfSTjchical  dis- 
eases, the  sufferings  of  the  so-called  Demoniacs. 

§  101.  Two  Theories  of  the  Affliction:  (a)  Possession  by  Evil  Spirits  ; 
{b)  Insanity. — Analogous  Phaiomena  in  other  Times. 
There  arc  two  points  of  view,  opposed  to  each  other,  but  yet,  per- 
haps, admitting  of  an  intermediate  gi'ounJ,  in  which  we  may  contem- 
plate these  forms  of  disease ;  they  may  have  originated  either  (a)  from 
internal  causes  in  the  soul  itself,  or  (b)  from  causes  entirely  outward 
and  supernatural.  Those  who  adopt  the  first  view  confine  their  atten- 
tion to  the  characteristic  symptoms  as  rej^orted,  and  compare  them  with 
the  very  similar  ailments,  the  diseases  of  the  mind  and  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  not  only  existed  in  that  age,  but  have  appeared  at  all 
subsequent  periods.^  Those  who  strictly  adopt  the  latter  view  adhere 
closely  to  the  letter  of  the  naiTativc,  and  make  no  attempt  to  distinguish 
what  is  objective  in  it  from  what  is  subjective  ;  but  see  in  the  miserable 
demoniacs  only  passive  instruments  of  evil  spirits. 

If,  in  accordance  \v\t\\  this  view,  we  admit  no  intermediate  agency, 
but  ascribe  the  phenomena  immediately  to  evil  spirits,  the  cures  must 
be  directly  attributed  to  Christ's  dominion  over  the  powers  of  the  other 

•  Wc  shall  examine  thi-s  explanation  again  in  its  proper  place  in  die  narrative. 

t  Matt.,  ix.,  2-.5. 

X  Similar  di.sen.so8,  occurring  in  the  first  centuries,  were  explained  in  tliLs  way  by  tlie 
physicians. — Orig.,  in  Mntt.,  xiiJ.,  ^  6. 
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world  ;  thus  strikingly  showing  his  supernatural  control  over  a  supernat- 
ural cause  of  disease.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  class  these  phe- 
nomena with  diseases  of  the  mind  in  general,  and  consider  the  sup- 
posed indwelling  of  evil  spirits  only  as  a  symptom  grounded  on  natu- 
ral causes,  we  shall  more  readily  be  able  to  conceive  how  a  disease 
arising  entirely,  or,  at  least,  chiefly  from  a  psychical  cause,  could  be 
cured  by  a  purely  psychical  agency.  Nor  would  this  in  the  least  degree 
deny,  or  even  detract  from,  the  miraculous  character  of  Christ's  acts  ;  for 
to  restore  a  raving  maniac  to  reason  by  a  look  or  a  word  was  surely  be- 
yond all  natural  psychological  influence,  and  presupposed  powers  tran- 
scending all  ordinary  agencies.  It  is  true,  we  find  analogous  cases  in 
later  times,  in  which  gi-eat  things  were  wrought  by  immediate  Divine 
impressions,  and  by  devout  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ.* 

Not  only  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  but  also  in  the  centu- 
ries immediately  following,t  many  forms  of  disease  like  those  called 
demoniacal  in  the  New  Testament  were  spread  abroad;  and  we  may 
infer  that  the  same  cause  was  at  work  in  both  periods. 

§  102.  Connexion  of  the  Phcnojnena  with  the  State  of  the  Times. —  Con- 
ceptions of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  them:  of  the  Demoniacs  themselvts. 
The  diseases  of  the  mind  in  every  age  bear  the  stamp,  to  some  de- 
gree, of  the  prevailing  tendencies  and  ideas  of  the  times  ;  and  those  to 
which  we  refer  reflected  the  peculiar  and  predominant  features  of  the 
Jewish  mind  of  that  age.  The  wretched  demoniacs  seemed  to  be  hur- 
ried onward  by  a  strange  and  hostile  power  that  subjugated  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  being,  and  whose  chief  characteristic,  as  displayed  in 
their  paroxysms,  was  a  wild  and  savage  destructiveness.  The  Jews 
explained  these  phenomena  according  to  their  own  notions,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  general  opinion  that  man  was  suiTounded  on  evei-y  side 
by  the  operations  of  evil  spirits,  who  were  the  authors  of  both  moral 
and  physical  evil.|     And  as  a  fierce  destructiveness  was  considered  to 

*  We  must  not  take  the  si)irit  of  an  age  of  materialism  or  rationalism  as  a  rule  forjudg- 
ing of  all  phenomena  of  the  4''\'/>  which  veils  within  itself  the  Infinite ;  which  is  capable 
of  such  manifold  excitement;  and  whose  vaiious  powers  are  alternately  dormant  and  active 
— now  one  prevailuig,  and  now  another.  An  age  may  be  destitute  of  certain  phenomena 
and  experiences,  because  it  has  no  organs  for  developing  them ;  and  this  would  prove  no- 
thing against  their  reaJitj'. 

Although  I  can  hardly  think  it  possible  tlmt  tlic  \'iew  given  in  the  text,  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  the  general  principles  of  this  book,  can  be  misunderstood,  yet,  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  possible  misinterpretation,  I  deem  it  best  to  add,  tliat  it  vras  far  from  my  inten- 
tion to  do  away  with  the  distinction  between  tlie  natural  and  the  supernatural,  or  to  trace 
the  latter  entirely  to  the  dovelopcmont  of  jrawcrs  inherent  in  the  i/ai\»;.  I  wished  only  to 
point  out  tlie  organ,  the  point  of  contact,  in  the  4 1'Xni  for  supernatural  communications  and 
influencos ;  to  show  that  it  is  i/.ft'//' supamatiu-al  in  its  hidden  essence,  which  lool^s  forward 
to  be  unfolded  hereafter  in  the  higher  world  to  which  it  is  allied. 

t  As  seen  in  tlie  Fathers,  and  in  Lucion's  Fhihrparudcs. 

X  Some  have  attributed  tlie  prevalence  of  this  opinion  to  an  admixture  of  Persian  reli- 
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De  characteristic  of  these  spirits,  the  condition  of  the  demoniacs  was 
ascribed  to  their  heing  possessed  by  one  or  more  of  them.* 

The  diseased  persons  themselves  involuntarily  conceived  of  their  own 
experience  according  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  and  their  expressions, 
literally  taken,  contributed  to  confirm  it.  Every  thing  irrational  which 
suggested  itself  to  them  appeai'ed  to  their  consciousness  as  the  work 
and  the  will  of  the  indwelling  evil  spirit.  They  conceived  themselves, 
in  fact,  as  possessed  of  two  natures,  viz.,  their  real  proper  being  (the 
true  I),  and  the  evil  spirit  which  subjugated  the  other;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  they  spoke  in  the  person  of  the  evil  spirit,  with  which  they 
felt  themselves  blended  into  one,  even  in  instincts  and  propensities  ut- 
terly repugnant  to  their  true  nature.  The  sense  of  inward  discord 
and  distraction  might  rise  to  such  a  height  as  to  induce  the  belief  that 
they  were  possessed  by  a  number  of  spirits,  to  whom  they  were  com- 
pelled to  lend  their  utterance. 

We  may  find  a  reason  for  the  remarkable  prevalence  of  such  phe- 
nomena at  that  time,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  also  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire,  in  the  character  of  the  age  itself.  It  was  an  age  of 
spiritual  and  physical  distress,  of  manifold  and  violent  disruptions  ;  such 
as  charactei'ize  those  critical  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world  at 
which,  from  the  dissolution  of  all  existing  things,  a  new  creation  is 
about  to  unfold  itself.  The  sway  of  Demonism  was  a  sign  of  the  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  the  Old  World.t  Its  phenomena — symptoms 
of  the  universally  felt  discord — were  among  the  signs  of  the  times 
which  pointed  to  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  who  was  to  change  that 
discord  into  harmony.  The  insatiable  craving  of  want  is  always  a  pre- 
cursor of  the  approaching  supply. 

§  103.  AccomiHodation  of  the  two  extreme  Theories. 
If  now  the  question  be  asked  whether  these  phenomena  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  natural  or  as  supernatural,  we  answer,  that  these  two 
extreme  views  may  be  more  or  less  abruptly  opposed  to  each  other.    On 

pious  docti-ines  ;  but  it  had  a  far  deeper  ground  in  the  reHgious  spirit  of  tlie  age.  It  arose 
from  the  sense  of  discord  which  penetrated  the  whole  mind  of  that  time,  aiul  wliicli  was 
reflected  in  the  doctrine  of  Duahsm,  then  so  extensively  prevailing. 

*  We  agree  with  Sfransss,  that,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  the  interfe- 
rence of  evil  spirits  must  be  really  supposed,  and  that  the  views  of  .loscphus  (B.  J.,  vii., 
fi,  3  :  Tii  )'«/)  Ka\oVj)iva  fniijidvta  rto\rip7>v  iariv  ai'Opiiiirwv  TTviviiar/i,  To'ii  \(aatv  daovoiicva)  were  mod- 
ified by  his  Greek  culture.  At  a  later  period,  when  Oriental  influences  were  more  felt,  the 
idea  of  demons,  as  spirits  allied  to  matter,  or  as  hypostatic  emanations  from  tlie  6X>?,  was 
common  even  among  the  educated  Hellenists. 

t  ScheUing's  remark  on  this  subject,  in  his  "Philo.sophical  Liquiries  into  the  Nature  of 
Human  Freedom,"  is  worthy  of  note  :  "  The  time  is  coming  when  all  this  splendour  will  bo 
dissolved ;  when  the  existinu'  body  of  this  fair  world  will  fall  to  pieces,  and  chaos  come 
again.  But  before  the  final  wreck,  the  all  pervading  powers  assume  the  nature  of  evil 
spirits  ;  the  very  powers  which  in  the  sounder  time  were  the  protecting  spirits  of  life,  be- 
come, as  dissolution  draws  ou,  agents  of  mischief  and  destruction." 
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the  one  hand,  we  may  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  natural  causes, 
and  judge  of  the  symptoms  accordingly,  without  excluding  the  opera- 
tion of  the  other  concealed  cause  ;  the  question  whether  such  a  cause 
existed  or  not  can  be  by  no  means  decided  merely  by  the  symptoms. 

Christ  teaches  that  all  wickedness,  and  all  evil  in  its  connexion  wilii 
wickedness,  must  be  traced  back  to  a  higher  cause — to  a  Spirit*  that 
first  rebelled  against  God,  to  an  Original  Sin,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
first  germ  of  wickedness.  As  he  lays  down  a  certain  connexion  be- 
tween the  various  stages  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  he  assigns  a  simi- 

*  If  it  could  be  proved  that  Christ  had  only  taken  up  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
Satau  by  way  oi  formal  accommodation  (p.  114),  the  question  of  the  demoniacs  would  be 
at  once  decided.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  of  his  expressions  we  might  substitute, 
for  Satan,  the  objective  notion  oi  evil,  without  at  all  affecting  the  thought.  We  might,  in- 
deed, admit  that  he  used  the  doctiine  (boiTowed  from  the  circle  of  popular  ideas)  merely  as 
a  figurative  covering  for  evil,  \i  he  kimaelf  had  any  where  intimated  that  he  did  not  intend 
thereby  to  confirm  the  view  of  the  origin  of  evil  which  the  popular  notion  involved ;  just  as 
we  showed  from  his  oicn  words  that,  in  transferring  the  popular  figures  to  bis  Messianic 
kingdom,  he  did  distinguish  between  the  substantial  truth  and  its  formal  covering.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  here.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  in  his  conversations 
with  his  disciples  to  show  that  he  did  not  intend  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  a  higher  in- 
telligence, estranged  from  God,  was  the  original  source  of  evil.  Neither  can  we  class  this 
question  (as  some  do)  among  those  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  interests  of  religion,  and 
which  Christ's  mission  did  not  require  him  to  interfere  with  ;  our  conception  of  evil  will 
be  very  different  if  we  confine  it  to  human  nature,  from  what  it  would  be,  if  we  admit  its 
existence  also  in  spirits  of  a  higher  order. 

In  .John,  viii.,  44,  Christ  gives  a  perfectly  defined  conception  of  Satan  ;  he  designates  him 
as  "  the  Spirit  alienated  from  truth  and  goodness  (for,  according  to  John's  usage,  aXfiQua  in- 
volves both  the  trite  and  the  good) ;  in  whom  falsehood  and  wickedness  have  become  a  sec- 
ond nature ;  who  can  find  no  abiding-place  in  the  truth.''  The  revelation  of  truth  which 
the  spirits  were  to  receive  from  communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits  passes  by  him  un- 
heeded; he  cannot  receive  and  hold  it  fast,  because  he  has  no  organ  to  embrace  it,  no  sus- 
ceptibility for  its  impressions.  Christ  tells  the  Pharisees  that  thej",  serving  the  Spirit  of 
Lies,  and  living  in  communion  with  him,  showed  themselves,  by  the  spirit  which  their  ac- 
tions manifested,  to  be  children  of  Satan,  rather  than  of  Abraham  and  God.  Schleicr- 
m,achc?-'s  attempt  to  prove  (Works,  iii.,  §  45,  p.  214)  that  even  in  this  passage  the  idea  of 
a  personal  Satan  is  untenable,  is  by  no  means  successful.  "  This  passage,"  says  he,  "  can- 
not be  interpreted  throughout  on  the  theory  of  the  reality  of  the  devil,  without  cither  oppo- 
sing the  de\al  to  God  in  the  Manichscan  sense,  or  else  calling  Christ  the  Son  of  God  m  the 
same  extended  signification  in  which  the  Pharisees  ai-c  called  Sons  of  the  Devil."  The  ar- 
gument is  unsuccessful,  we  say,  because  the  proper  point  of  comparison  would  be,  not  the 
sense  in  which  Christ  can  be  called  the  Sou  of  God,  but  the  sense  in  which  pious  meii 
could  be  so  called ;  and  in  a  comparison  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  relations  should  be 
adequate,  but  only  those  which  are  common  to  the  point  of  comparison  itself. 

Nor  can  we  admit  that  Christ,  in  making  use  of  the  cuirent  doctrine  as  a  covering  for 
his  own,  added  nothing  new  to  it.  It  is  true  that  he  made  no  disclosures  on  the  subject  to 
satisfy  the  speculative  curiosity  of  science,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  made  his  communica- 
tions only  to  meet  practical  wants.  It  is,  however,  precisely  in  the  region  of  practical  re- 
ligion that  the  docti'ine  of  the  personality  of  Satan  was  newly  modified  by  its  connexion 
with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  as  the  author  of  salvation.  As  for  the  passages  in  which  "  evil"' 
might  be  substihited  for  "Satan,"'  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  after  the  existence  of  such  an 
intelligence,  the  first  rebel  against  God,  had  been  given  as  a  fact,  it  was  natural  to  employ 
him  as  the  representative  of  evil  in  general.  We  may  use  "  Satan"  as  a  symbol  for  wick- 
ednoss  in  general,  witliout  implying  any  thing  against  the  doctrine  of  his  personal  exist- 
ence.   See  p.  74. 
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lar  connexion  between  all  the  manifestations  of  the  powers  of  evil.  It 
is  thus,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  that  we  as- 
cribe those  fearful  disturbances  of  the  corporeal,  spiritual  oi'ganism  (in 
which  the  might  of  the  principle  of  sin  in  human  nature  and  the  moral 
degeneracy  of  that  nature  are  so  strikingly  exhibited),  to  the  genez'al 
kingdom  of  the  Evil  One. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  admitting  the  higher  and  concealed  cause,  we 
need  not  necessarily  conceive  it  as  operating  in  a  magical  way,  without 
any  preparation.  A  preparation,  a  point  of  contact  in  the  pyschologi- 
cal  developement,  is  by  no  means  excluded  by  such  an  admission,  but, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  influences  wrought  upon  man's  inner  nature,  rather 
presupposed.  In  every  instance  we  both  can  and  ought  to  distinguish 
the  symptoms  of  these  diseases  (as  stated  in  the  nairative)  which  arose 
from  the  hidden  cause,  from  those  which  might  have  originated  in  the 
current  opinions  of  the  times,  or  in  the  peculiar  psychological  condition 
of  the  sufferers  themselves.  In  either  case  we  shall  have  to  ascribe 
the  radical  cure,  which  Christ  alone  could  accomplish,  to  the  operation 
of  his  Spirit  upon  the  evil  principle  in  the  man  himself. 

§  104.   Christ's  Explanat/oiis  of  Demonism  j^ui'eljj  Spiritual. — His 
Accommodation  to  the  Conceptions  of  the  Demoniacs. 

It  is  important  to  inquire  whether  Christ  assigned,  in  express  words, 
any  definite  view  of  the  origin  of  these  diseases,  or  established  any 
view  by  taking  it  as  a  point  of  departure.  That  he  did  not  dispute  the 
current  opinion,  does  not  jjrove  that  he  participated  in  it;  this  would 
have  been  one  of  those  errors,  not  affecting  the  interests  of  religion, 
which  his  mission  did  not  require  him  to  correct.  Apart  from  its  mora] 
ground,  it  belongs  to  the  domain  of  science,  which  is  left  to  its  o\vn  in- 
dependent developement — to  natural  philosophy,  psychology,  or  medi- 
cine ;  sciences  entirely  fctreign  to  the  sphere  of  Christ's  immediate  call- 
ing as  a  teacher,  although  they  might  derive  fruitful  germs  of  truth  from 
it.  It  was  his  peculiar  office  only  to  reveal  to  men  the  moral  ground 
of  both  general  and  special  evil,  and  thus  to  convince  them  that  its 
thorough  cure  could  be  effected  only  by  influences  wrought  upon  the 
principle  of  moral  corruption  in  which  it  originated.  In  order  to 
this,  the  doctrine  that  these  diseases  were  caused  by  indwelling  evil 
spirits  could  be  made  use  of  as  a  point  of  departure,  especially  as  the 
truth  of  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  Satan,  in  its  moral  sense,  was  pre- 
supposed. 

In  regard  to  Christ's  accommodation  to  the  conceptions  which  the 
demoniacs  themselves  had  of  their  owti  condition,  our  remarks  in  an- 
other place  (p.  Ill)  in  reference  to  the  distinction  hoXviCQW  formal  and 
material  accommodation  aro^not  fully  a2)plical)le.     The  law  of  veracity. 
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in  the  intercourse  of  beings  in  possession  of  reason,  does  not  hold  good 
where  the  essential  conditions  of  rational  intercourse  are  done  away. 
In  such  cases,  language  obeys  its  natural  laws  only  in  proportion  as  the 
use  of  reason  itself  is  re-established. 

There  lay  a  profound  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  demoniac's  con- 
sciousness that  his  feelings,  inclinations,  and  words  did  not  spring  from 
liis  rational,  God-allied  nature  (his  true  /),  but  from  a  foreign  power 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  which  had  subjugated  the  for- 
mer. And  this  truth  offered  the  necessary  point  of  contact  for  the 
operation  of  Christ's  spiritual  influence  to  aid  the  soul,  which  longed  to 
be  delivered  from  its  distraction  and  freed  from  its  ignominious  bond- 
age. In  the  mind  of  the  demoniac,  the  fundamental  truth  was  insep- 
arable from  the  form  in  which  he  conceived  it ;  it  was,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  seize  upon  the  latter,  in  order  to  develope  the  former. 

§  105.  Difference  between  Christ's  Healing  of  the  Demoniacs  and 
the  Operations  of  the  Jewish  Exorcists. 

The  so-called  Exorcists  were  at  that  time  practising  among  the  Jews 
their  pretended  art  of  expelling  demons  ;  an  art  which  they  affected  to 
derive  from  Solomon.*  The  means  which  they  employed  were  cer- 
tain herbs,  fumigations,  and  forms  of  conjuration.  They  probably  pos- 
sessed a  dexterous  legerdemain,  and  perhaps  by  natural  agencies,  aided 
by  the  imagination,  could  produce  powerful  effects  for  the  moment,  the 
cases  of  obvious  failure  being  forgotten  in  those  of  appai'ent  success. 
Had  Christ  produced  only  similar  effects,  their  very  commonness  would 
have  made  them  unimpressive.  The  moral  and  spiritual  influences  of 
Christ,  proceeding  from  his  immediate  Divine  power,  were  of  a  totally 
different  character  from  these  juggling  ti-icks. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  account  of  the  cure 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  demoniac,  in  Luke,  xi.,  14  ;  Matt.,  xii.,  22.  Even 
the  most  hostile  Pharisees  could  not  deny  that  in  this  instance  some- 
thing was  done  which  could  not  be  explained  by  natural  causes ;  and 
to  obviate  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  the  multitude,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  acknowledging  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  they  accused 
him,  contrary  to  their  own  convictions,  of  being  in  league  with  the  ru- 
ler of  evil  spirits,  and  of  working  his  wonders  by  powers  derived  from 
that  dark  soui'ce.  Christ  points  out  the  contradiction  involved  in  theii' 
assertion,  and  showed  that  such  works  could  be  wrought  only  by  the 
power  of  God,  which  alone  could  free  the  human  soul  from  the  domin- 
ion of  the  evil  spirit.      He  designates  this  individual  case  as  a  sign 

*  Joseph.,  Archacol.,  viii.,  2,  $  5.  Josephus  appeals  to  a  remai-kable  proof  of  this  fact, 
which  one  of  these  exorcists  had  given  before  Vespasian  iu  presence  of  part  of  the  llo- 
nian  army.  See  the  Greek  Testament  of  Solomon  (written  at  a  later  period)  in  Dr.  Fleck's 
"  Theologische  lleisefriichte,"  iii.,  113. 
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that  the  kingdom  of  God,  before  which  the  powers  of  darkness  must 
flee  away,  had  manifested  itself  He  gives  them  to  understand  that 
the  original  source  of  evil  in  mankind  and  in  men  had  first  to  be  re 
moved,  before  its  particular  effects  could  be  subdued.  And  from  this  it 
necessarily  followed  (he  showed)  that  every  casting  out  of  evil  spirits, 
every  healing  of  demoniacs,  which  was  not  founded  upon  a  victory 
over  the  original  evil  power,  was  only  an  apparent  exorcism,  and  must 
be  followed  by  a  worse  reaction.  Thus  the  ordinary  exorcists,  who  ap- 
parently produced  the  same  effects  as  Christ,  in  reality  did  the  very  op- 
posite.    The  evil  was  banished  only  to  return  with  increased  power. 

He  that  does  not  work  in  communion  with  Christ,  and  by  the  power 
of  the  same  Spirit,  will,  in  producing  effects  aj)j)arently  the  same,  bring 
about  totally  different  results.  He  advances  the  kingdom  of  the  devil, 
and  not  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  case  of  the  Gadarene*  who  was  restored  from  raving  madness 
to  a  sound  mind  by  the  Divine  power  of  Christ,  and  who  was  so  drawn 
to  the  Saviour  that  he  wished  to  remain  always  with  him,  shows  that 
the  radical  cure  of  the  demoniacs  consisted  in  this,  that  they  who  were 
freed  from  the  evil  spirit  were  drawn  to  the  Spirit  of  God  which  had 
delivered  them.  Such  a  condition  was  perhaps  to  many  the  crisis  of 
a  higher  life.  In  this  way  Mary  Magdalene  appears  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  narrower  circle  of  Christ's  disciples. t 

The  silence  of  John's  Gospel  in  regard  to  Christ's  healing  of  demo- 
niacs may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  more  common 
in  Galilee  than  in  Jerusalem. 

III.     The    Raising    of  the    Dead. 
§  106.  Different  Views  on  these  Miracles. 

The  position  to  be  assigned  to  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  the  dead 
will  depend  upon  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  real  condition  of  those 
said  to  be  raised.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  not  absolutely  dead  in 
the  physiological  sense,  l)ut  that  there  was  an  intermission  of  the  j)Ovv- 
ers  of  life,  presenting  symptoms  resembling  death  ;  and  those  who 
adopt  this  view  of  the  case  consider  the  miracle  to  differ  only  in  de- 
gree from  that  of  healing  the  sick. 

But  if  the  accounts  are  taken  literally,  and  we  suppose  a  real  death, 
the  miracle  was  specificalhj  different  from  that  of  healing,  and,  in  fact, 
constituted  the  very  culminating  point  of  suj^ernatural  agency.  Yet, 
even  to  awaken  the  dormant  powers  of  life,  and  kindle  up  again  the 
expiring  flame,  would  certainly  have  been  a  miracle,  demanding  for 
its  accomplishment  a  Divine  power  in  Christ. 

A  precise  account  of  the  symptoms,  and  a  knowledge  of  physiology, 
"  Mark,  v.,  1.     Luke,  viii.,  20.  t  Mark,  xvi.,  9. 
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would  be  necessary  to  give  us  the  elements  for  a  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  any  testimony  from  Christ's  own  mouth  to  de- 
cide it.  In  regard  to  Christ's  own  words,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether 
he  meant  to  distinguish  closely  between  apparent  and  real  death,  or 
whether  he  made  use  of  the  term  "  death"  only  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  usage. 

If  it  be  presupposed  that  the  dead  were  restored  to  earthly  life  after 
having  entered  into  another  form  of  existence — into  connexion  with 
another  world — the  idea  of  resurrection  would  be  dismal ;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  form  such  a  presupposition  in  our  blank  ignorance  of 
the  laws  under  which  the  new  form  of  consciousness  developes  itself 
in  the  soul  after  separation  from  the  body.* 

B.  CHRIST'S  MIRACLES  WROUGHT  UPON  MATERIAL  NATURE. 
§  107.  These  exJdbit  Suiiernatural  Pmver  most  obviously. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  miracles  which  Christ 
wrought  upon  material  nature,  in  which  the  supernatural  exhibits  it- 
self in  the  highest  possible  degree,  as  an-'intermediatp  psychical  agency 
is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  excluded. 

Apart  from  individual  cases,  it  is  certain  that  a  power  of  controlling 
nature  is  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  image  of  Christ  given  to 
us  in  the  evangelical  tradition.  He  had  fully  impressed  men's  minds 
with  a  belief  of  this.  And  in  deciding  upon  the  individual  cases  them- 
selves, every  thing  depends  upon  the  conception  of  Christ's  character  as 
a  whole,  with  which  we  set  out.  Were  such  a  narrative  of  the  acts  of 
an  ordinary  man  handed  down  to  us,  even  though  we  might  be  unable 
to  separate  the  actual  course  of  fact  from  the  subjective  dress  given  to 
it  in  the  account,  we  should  yet  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  man 
had  wrought  some  mighty  influences  upon  the  minds  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  that  they  had  involuntarily  transferred  these  to  nature,  which 
is  so  often  made  the  mirror  of  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  man. 

But  if  we  set  out  in  our  investigation  of  the  Gospel  narrative  with 
a  just  idea  of  the  specific  diflerence  between  Christ  and  any,  even  the 
greatest,  of  mere  men  ;  if  we  set  out  with  a  full  intuition  of  the  God- 
J\Iafi,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  believing  that  he  operated 
upon  the  most  secret  powers  of  nature  as  no  other  could  have  done, 
and,  by  the  might  of  his  Divinity,  controlled  nature  in  a  way  which 
finds  no  parallel  among  men. 

*  See  hereafter  on  the  resurrection  of  the  "Widow's  Son,''  and  of  "Lazaiiis." 
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CONNEXION. 

INTRODUCTION. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  SYNOPTICAL 
GOSPELS  AND  JOHN. 


N  comparing  the  first  three  Gospels  with  John,  we  find  several  dis- 
crepancies in  regard  both  to  the  chronology  of  the  narrative  and 
to  tlie  theatre  of  Christ's  labours. 

§  108.  Differences  of  Chronologij. 

Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  include  but  one  feast  of  the  Passover 
within  the  period  of  Christ's  public  ministry,  while  John's  narrative 
embraces  three  or  four.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  in  regard  to  this, 
that  the  former  Gospels  do  not  confine  themselves  to  a  chronological 
arrangement,  and  therefore  we  are  entitled  to  draw  no  conclusion  from 
the  fact  that  the  Passover  is  mentioned  in  them  but  once,  and  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  Christ's  career  upon  earth.  The  facts  narrated  may 
have  extended  through  several  years,  and  yet  the  mention  of  the  Pass- 
over feasts  may  have  been  omitted,  as  otlier  chronological  marks  have 
been. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  three  Gospels  to  contradict  the  theory 
that  Christ's  ministry  lasted  for  several  years.  Even  in  Luke  himself* 
tliorc  is  a  passing  remark  which  necessarily  presupposes  the  occuiTonce 
of  one  Passover  in  the  midst  of  that  ministry.  There  is  nothing,  then, 
to  invalidate  John's  account,  which  mentions  the  occurrence  of  several 

§  109.  Differences  as  to  the  Theatre  of  Christ's  Labours. 

According  to  the  synoptical  Gospels,  Galilee  was  the  chief  theatre 
of  Christ's  labours,  and  ho  only  transferred  them  to  Jerusalem  when 
he  was  going  to  meet  his  approaching  death. 

We  must  here  more  minutely  e.\.amine  the  question  before  lightly 

•  Luke,  vi..  1  :  the  aMarov  iivrtpirpuiTov,  in  connexion  with  llic  "ripe  cars  of  corn." 
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touched  upon  (p.  99).  Did  Christ  purposely  confine  his  labours 
chiefly  to  Galilee  in  hope  of  finding  more  ready  access  to  the  hearts 
of  its  simpler-minded  inhabitants,  who  were  less  in  bondage  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees  than  the  people  of  Jerusalem  1  or  was  it 
because  he  was  less  exposed  there  to  the  "  snares"  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  could,  therefore,  hope  to  exercise  his  labours  more  unintenuptedly, 
and  for  a  longer  period  1  Did  he  wait  until  he  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  work  so  firmly  that  it  would  endure,  and  propagate  itself  after 
his  death,  before  he  determined  to  go  and  meet  the  perils  that  awaited 
him  at  the  scat  of  the  priesthood  1  Did  he  only  make  up  his  mind 
to  go,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  which  he  foresaw  would  environ  him,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  distrusting  the  Divinity  of  his  own 
cause,  and  thereby  giving  occasion  of  perplexity  to  his  disciples  1 

If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  should  have 
to  suppose  that  the  tradition  which  John  followed  in  his  Gospel  did 
not  give  correctly  the  original  relations  of  Christ's  labours.  It  was 
utterly  inconsistent  with  a  wish  on  his  part  to  be  recognized  as  Mes- 
siah, for  him  to  conceal  himself  so  long  in  a  comer  of  Galilee,  and  to 
hold  back,  for  so  long  a  time,  his  testimony  to  his  Divine  calling  before 
the  face  of  the  people  and  the  priests  at  Jerusalem.  It  would  have 
been  a  stumbling-block,  indeed,  for  one  who  professed  to  acknowledge 
the  old  Mosaic  religious  ideas  in  all  their  holiness,  to  refrain,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  public  labours,  from  visiting  the  Temple  at 
one  of  the  chief  feasts  of  the  Jews. 

§  110.  T roof  that  Christ  frequently  exercised  his  Ministry  in 
Judca  and  Jerusalem. 
It  is  every  way  accordant,  indeed,  with  internal  probability,  that  Je- 
sus should  have  expected  to  find  easier  access  to  the  simple-minded 
Galilean  peasants  than  to  the  rich,  the  haughty,  and  the  learned  at  Je- 
rusalem. But  it  is  altogether  improbable  to  suppose  that  he  would 
subject  himself  to  the  reproach  of  despising  the  ancient  and  holy  insti- 
tutions* of  the  Jews,  by  absenting  himself  from  the  gatheiings  of  the 
devout  at  their  chief  feasts  ;t  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had 
neglected  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  labours  that  was  afforded  by 

*  In  the  Talmudical  treatise  "  Chagls^ah,"  c.  ii.,  uonc  (among  adults)  but  the  deaf,  the 
sick,  the  insane,  and  the  very  aged,  ai-e  exempted  from  the  obhgatiou  to  attend  tlie  princi- 
pal feasts  at  Jerusalem.  Of  coui-se,  this  law  could  not  apply  to  the  Jews  of  distant  (gan- 
tries, who  were  only  required  to  send  annually  a  deputation  to  the  Temple,  with  sacrifices, 
and  with  the  money  arising  from  the  price  of  the  first  fruits.  Conf.  Philo,  Legat.  ad  Ca- 
jum,  $§  23,  31. 

f  Luke,  ii.,  41,  shows  that  the  devout  of  Galilee  felt  themselves  bound  to  journey  to  Je- 
rusalem at  least  at  the  Passover ;  the  passage  even  speaks  of  the  journey  of  a  iroman,  on 
whom  the  law  imposed  no  such  obligation.  We  cannot  (with  Strauss)  find  any  proof  even 
in  Matthew  that  absence  from  the  festivals  was  held  of  no  account  among  the  Jewish- 
ChrLstians. 
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the  general  coming  together  of  Jews  from  all  countries  at  those  festi- 
vals. 

And  how  unwise  would  it  have  been  in  him  to  defer  the  commence- 
ment of  his  labours  in  the  Theocratic  capital  until  the  precise  period 
when  his  ministry  in  Gralilee  must  have  drawn  upon  him  the  hatred  and 
the  fears  of  the  prevailing  Pharisaic  party  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  must 
have  foreseen,  too,  that  he  would  be  overcome  by  them  ! 

As  to  his  putting  off  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  until  the  Apostles  wei-e 
sufficiently  prepared  to  carry  on  the  work  without  his  personal  pres- 
ence, surely  the  Apostles  knew  as  yet  too  little  of  his  doctrines  to  ren- 
der such  a  course  consistent  even  with  human  foresight. 

Moreover,  the  fanatical  hatred  of  Christ  which  was  manifested  by 
the  Pharisaical  party  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  ground  that  he 
had  excited  their  opposition  by  a  previous  ministry,  of  some  duration, 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  itself.  Nor  are  there  wanting,  even  in  the 
first  three  Gospels,  intimations  to  the  same  effect,  e.  g.,  Matt.,  iv.,  25 ; 
XV.,  1,  in  which  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem  are  spoken  of 
as  gathering  round  Jesus  in  Galilee  and  asking  him  entangling  ques- 
tions. It  may  have  been  the  case,  either  that,  afler  his  labours  in  Jeru- 
salem had  drawn  their  hatred  upon  him,  they  followed,  and  watched 
him  suspiciously,  even  in  Galilee ;  or  that  some  of  the  events  that  ori- 
ginally happened  in  the  city  were,  in  the  course  of  tradition,  intermin- 
gled and  confused  with  those  which  occurred  in  Galilee.  Again,  the 
earnest  exclamation  of  Christ,  recorded  in  Luke,  xiii.,  34  ;  Matt.,  xxiii., 
37,  distinctly  implies  that  he  had  often  endeavoured,  hy  his  personal 
teaching  in  Jerusalem^  to  rouse  the  people  to  repentance  and  conver- 
sion, that  they  might  be  saved  from  the  ruin  then  impending  over  them. 
The  words,  "children  of  Jerusalem  "  although  they  might  apply  to  the 
whole  nation,  must,  in  this  exclamation,  which  is  specifically  addressed 
to  the  "  city  which  hilled  the  prophets,'''  be  taken  as  referring  directly  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

The  account  of  Christ's  relations  with  the  family  of  Lazarus,  given 
in  Luke  (x.,  38-42),  coincides  in  spirit  with  John's  statement  (xi.,  5) 
of  the  intimate  affection  with  which  the  Saviour  regarded  them  ;  and 
the  intimacy  must  have  been  formed  during  a  prolonged  stay  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  fact,  too,  that  several  distinguished  men  of  that  city  [e.g., 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  as  we  are  told  by  the  fiist  Evangelists)  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  Christ,  affords  us  the  same  conclusion.  Nor  can 
we  fail  to  trace,  in  Luke's  account  (ix.,  51-62)  of  his  last  joumey  to 
Jerusalem,  some  confusion,  arising  from  a  blending  together,  in  the  nar- 
rative, of  events  that  had  occuiTed  on  a  former  journey. 

And,  again,  can  it  be  imagined  that  Christ  omitted  to  make  use  of  his 
miraculous  powers*  ^reme/^  in  Jerusalem,  where  tlie  best  opportunities 

*  This  diflBculty,  indeed,  is  avoided  iu  Matthew's  (ri)spcl,  for  it  is  there  stated  (xxi.,  14), 
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of  employing  tliem  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering  would  have  been 
afforded  ■?  Would  there  not,  moreover,  have  been  some  trace  of  this 
in  the  mode  of  his  reception  at  Jerusalem,  similar,  probably,  to  what 
occurred  on  his  first  labours  at  Nazareth  1  Would  not  his  labours 
there  have  been  very  different  from  what  the  synoptical  Gospels  report 
them,  if  they  had  been  his  first  efforts  in  the  city  1 

Thus  there  are  many  things  in  the  first  three  Gospels  themselves 
wliich  indicate  and  presuppose  the  accuracy  of  John's  narrative.  The 
latter  is,  besides,  entirely  consistent  with  itself,  both  in  its  chronology, 
and  in  its  accounts  of  the  several  journeys  of  Christ  to  the  Feasts. 

Finally,  those  who  infer  from  the  synoptical  Gospels  that  Christ 
made  but  one  journey,  must  ascribe  to  the  author  of  John's  Gospel  a 
fabrication,  wilfully  invented,  to  serve  his  own  purpose.  But  the  man 
who  could  do  this  could  never  have  written  such  a  Gospel.  Moreover, 
were  it  a  fiction,  still,  if  intended  to  be  believed,  it  would  have  been 
more  accommodated  to  the  popular  tradition.  No  one  individual  could 
have  remodelled  the  entire  tradition  after  an  invented  plan  of  his  own, 
contradicting  all  others. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  following  John,  we  do  not  charge  any 
falsification  upon  the  three  other  Evangelists :  we  can  easily  conceive 
how  the  separate  traditions,  of  which  those  Gospels  were  made  up, 
may  have  been  so  j:iut  together,  without  any  intention  to  deceive,  as 
apparently  to  represent  Chi'ist  as  making  one  Passover  journey.  From 
the  account  of  the  appearances  of  Christ  after  the  resurrection  given 
by  Matthew,  we  may  see  how  easily  such  obscurities  crept  into  the 
circle  of  Galilean  traditions.  Luke  agrees  with  John  in  assigning 
.Terusalera  as  the  scene  of  those  appearances  :  yet,  from  reading  Mat- 
thew alone,  we  might  infer  that  they  all  took  place  in  Galilee.* 

quite  indLTiaitely,  however,  that  "he  healed  the  lame  and  the  blind  in  the  Temple."  It  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  the  historical  connexion  is  lost  in  tills  passage  of  Matthew  ;  we 
can  gather  it  correctly  onlj'  from  John's  Gospel. 

*  A  favourable  hght  is  thrown  upon  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  John's  Gospel  by 
the  fact  that  it  alone  contains  a  closely  connected  and  chronological  account  of  Christ's 
public  raiuistiY- 
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FROM  THE  COMxMENCEMENT  OF  CHRIST'S  PUBLIC  MINIS- 
TRY TO  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JESUS  AND  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST.— THE  FIRST  DISCIPLES. 

WE  resume  the  thread  of  our  historical  narrative  at  the  point 
where  it  was  broken  off.* 
On  issuing  from  the  solitude  in  which  he  had  prepared  himself  for 
liis  public  labours,  Jesus  again  sought  the  prophetic  man  who  had  given 
him  the  Divine  signal  for  their  commencement,  and  had  consecrated 
liim  to  his  holy  calling.  Not,  indeed,  in  order  to  form  a  close  connex- 
ion with  him,  for  John  had  to  remain  true  to  his  office  as  Forerunner, 
and  to  continue  his  ministry  in  that  capacity,  until  the  Messiah  should 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  visible  kingdom  with  miraculous  power,  and, 
by  securing  general  acknowledgment,  should  indicate  to  the  Forerun- 
ner, also,  that  he  should  submit  himself,  with  all  others,  to  the  Theo- 
cratic King.  ])Ut  in  the  circle  of  Galilean  disciples  that  had  gathered 
around  John,  full  of  longing  aspirations,  Jesus  might  expect  to  find 
some  suitable  to  be  taken  into  fellowship  with  himself  and  trained  to 
become  his  organs.  The  sphere  of  John's  ministry  was  calculated  to 
fiffer  the  best  point  of  transition  to  Christ's  independent  labours. 

§  111.  Message  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  John  at  Bcthabara. 

Meanwhile  John,  with  his  disciples,  had  been  traversing  both  shores 
of  the  Jordan  ;  and  just  at  that  time  he  was  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
river,  in  Perea,  at  Bethany,  or  Bethabara.t  The  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  had  at  first  quietly  suffered  him  to 
go  on  preaching  i-epentance.  But  when  his  followers  and  influence  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  men  were  even  inclined  to  look  upon 
him  as  the  Messiah,  that  high  tribunal  thought  it  best  to  send  a  deputa- 
lionj  to  obtain  from  his  own  lips  an  explanation  of  the  calling  in  which 
he  laboured. 

.Tohn  did  not  at  <mce  give  as  positive  a  statement  as  was  desired,  but 

*  Page  69. 

t  Two  different  names  given  to  tlio  same  place  at  difl'erent  times,  botli  liaving  the  same 
meaning,  "  a  place  of  ships,"  "  a  place  for  crossing  in  ships"  (a  ferry).  See  Liicke  on  John, 
i.,  28;   Winer's  "  Biblisches  Rcalworterbuch,"  i.,  19Ci  '2d  ed.  X  John,  i.,  IJ),  seq. 
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satisfied  himself  with  giving  a  negative  to  the  popular  idea  which  had 
probably  caused  the  deputation  to  be  sent  ["  /  am  not  the  Christ"]. 
But  as  he  accompanied  this  denial  with  no  further  explanation  in  re- 
gard to  himself,  the  messengers  were  compelled  to  press  him  with  fur- 
ther questions.  They  naturally  asked  him,  then,  whether  he  wished  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  personages  who  were  looked  for  as 
precursors  of  Messiah ;  presupposing  that  only  in  this  sense  he  could 
assume  a  Divine  calling  to  baptize.  John  continued  to  give  curt  re- 
plies, just  enough  to  meet  each  separate  question.  Although  in  a 
spiritual  sense  he  was  the  Ellas  who  was  to  precede  Messiah,  he  de- 
nied that  he  was  so  [i.  e.,  in  the  carnal  sense  in  which  they  put  the 
question  and  would  understand  the  answer).  He  described  himself 
only  in  general  terms,  not  liable  to  perversion,  as  the  one  through  whom 
the  voice  of  God  called  upon  the  nation  to  repent  and  prepare  for  a 
new  and  glorious  revelation  that  was  at  hand.  Humbling  himself,  as 
the  bearer  merely  of  a  prefigurative  baptism,  he  pointed  to  the  might- 
ier One  who  should  baptize  with  the  Sjnrit,  who  already  stood,  unrec- 
ognized, in  their  midst.  His  remark,  "  ye  know  him  not,"  was  doubt- 
less founded  upon  the  fact  (which  he  did  not  utter)  that  he  knew  him, 
as  he  had  before  been  revealed  at  his  baptism. 

These  answers  to  the  deputation  are  less  clear  and  full  than  those 
which  the  Baptist  gave  for  the  warning  and  instruction  of  individuals, 
as  recorded  in  the  first  Gospels.  As  the  ruling  powers  had  little  fa- 
vour for  John,  he  had  good  reason  to  suspect  the  intentions  with  which 
the  Sanhedrim  had  sent  their  messengers.  Hence  the  brevity  and  re- 
serve with  which  he  answered  them. 

§  112.  John  points  to  Jesus  as  the  Suffering  Messiah,  and  testifies  to  his 
Higher  Dignity. 
On  the  day  after  John  had  thus  (officially,  as  it  were)  pointed  Christ 
out  as  having  already  appeared  among  tlie  people,  though  unrecognized 
by  them,  the  Saviour  came  forth  from  his  seclusion,  and  showed  him- 
self in  the  mkUt  of  John's  disciples.*  The  Baptist,  beholding  his 
approach,  exclaimed,  '^Behold  the  Jiamh  of  God,  that  taheth  aivay  the 
sin  of  the  world."  The  image  of  the  Holy  One,  suffering  for  his  peo- 
ple, and  bearing  their  sins  (Isa.,  Hii.),  stood  before  his  soul  as  he  uttered 
these  words.  As  we  have  already  seen,  John  believed  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  have  to  go  through  a  struggle  with  the  corrupt  pait  of  the 
people ;  and  he  readily  joined  to  this  belief  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  suf- 
fering for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  triumphing  through  suffering. 
The  intuition  to  which  he  gave  utterance  was  simultaneous  with  the 
appearance  before  his  eyes  of  Christ's  person,  so  gentle,  so  calm,  and 

•  John,  i.,  -:». 
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so  meek  ;*  and  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  Messiah,  in  a  prophetic 
spirit,  reached  its  very  acme.  Yet  we  cannot  define  precisely  the 
meaning  which  John  himself  attached  to  the  words ;  for  we  cannot 
suppose  in  him  a  doctrinal  conception  of  theii'  import  such  as  a  fully 
Christian  mind  would  have.t  His  was  a  prophetic  intuition,  bordering 
indeed  on  Christianity,  but  yet,  perhaps,  commingled  with  wholly  hete- 
rogeneous elements. 

After  John  had  thus  designated  the  character  of  Jesus,  to  whom  he 
wished  to  direct  his  disciples,  he  repeats  anew  the  testimony  which  he 
had  before  publicly  given  "of  him  that  was  to  follow"  (although  prob- 
ably not  given,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  same  confidence  as  to  the 
person),  and  applies  it,  in  stronger  terms,  to  Christ — "  This  is  lie  of 
ivhom  I  said,  After  me  cometJi  a  man  that  is  preferred  before  me,  for  he 
was  before  «?e."|  ("  \\nio  has  taken  a  higher  place  than  I,  according 
to  his  nature.") 

*  Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the  figure  of  the  lamb  rather  than  of  any  other  animal 
used  in  the  offerings.  What  we  say  is  enough  to  indicate  the  grounds  on  whicli  we  differ 
from  other  interpretations  of  this  passage.     Conf  Lilcke,  in  loo. 

t  We  do  not  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  Baptist  had  before  his  mind  the  full  sense 
which  the  Ei'angelist,  from  his  Christian  stand-point,  connected  with  the  words.  It  cannot 
be  known  with  certainty  but  that  the  former  used  the  i^'ord  DJ,',  which  the  latter  trans- 
lated K6uii0i.  From  a  mind  like  the  Evangelist's  we  could  hardly  expect  so  fine  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  objective  and  subjective  to  be  distinctly  marked  in  his  statement  of 
the  words  of  another.  Ke  perhaps  involuntarily  blended  them.  He  revered  the  memory 
of  the  Baptist,  his  spiritual  guide;  these  words  of  the  Baptist  had  greatly  tended  to  de- 
vclopc  his  inner  life,  and  had  led  him  to  Christ ;  it  was,  therefore,  all  the  easier  for  him  to 
attribute  to  them  a  higher  Christian  sense  than  the  Baptist  had  when  he  uttered  them. 
The  interpretation  whicli  he  gave  to  them  may  also  thus  have  reacted  upon  the  form  in 
which  they  were  impressed  upon  his  memon'.  This  view  does  not  in  the  least  impugn  the 
veracity  of  the  narrative,  or  tend  to  show  that  .John  wa.s  not  its  author.  The  whole  tone 
of  the  Baptist's  words  is  consistent  with  his  character  and  habits.  Moreover,  as  we  have 
before  remai'kcd  (p.  54),  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  spreading  among  the  Iwatheii  nations,  had 
opened  partially  to  his  view  ;  he  may,  therefore,  in  the  passajje  under  discussion,  have  had 
reference  to  mankind,  ratiier  than  to  the  .Jewish  world. 

}  John,  i.,  30.  These  obscurely  projdietic  words  were  the  Baptist's  own,  and  not  put 
into  his  mouth  by  the  Evangelist.  But  this  only  makes  their  explanation  more  difHcult. 
According  to  the  usage  of  the  Greek,  and  of  language  generally,  the  before  of  place  and 
time  may  express,  figuratively,  precedence  of  dignity;  and,  in  this  usage,  cinrpoaOh  iiov 
yiyovtv  is  easily  interpreted,  "although  (in  the  order  of  time)  he  comes  after  me,  yet  {in  the 
order  of  dignitt/)  he  was  before  me.''  In  the  full  certainty  of  prophetic  intuition,  tiie  Baptist 
describes  this  as  already  realized.  It  is  harder  to  interpret  irpioTdi  ptov  t/v.  Referring  the 
words  "  he  was  before  me"  to  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  they  would  imply  that  bis  dignity 
as  MessiaJi  was  to  grow  out  of  his  pre-existing  Divine  nature.  Nor  could  it,  in  this  case, 
be  said  that  the  Evangelist  had  involuntarily  modified  the  language  of  tiie  Baptist  by  an 
infusion  of  his  own  Clu-istian  ideas  ;  for,  in  the  mind  of  the  latter,  the  higher  conception  of 
the  person  of  the  Messiah,  as  \\n\\  as  of  iiis  work  and  kingdom,  may  have  been  developed 
from  a  profoundly  spiritual  inter[)rctation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Toetamcnt.  Thw 
much,  indeed,  is  implied  in  his  paj-tial  statements  (recorded  by  the  other  Evangelists)  in 
regard  to  the  jjcculiar  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  liie  Mes.sinli;  although  it  docs  not 
follow  that  the  Baptist  was  fully  conscious  of  this.  It  remains  a  (|ucslion,  wliether  it 
would  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  simple  conce[>tiou  of  tiie  Baptist  to  take  T.fiwToi 
OS  referring,  not  to  pre  existence,  but  to  prioritj-  of  nature,  which  intcrpretatiou  I  have  fol- 
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§  113.  John  atid  Afidrav,  Disciples  of  John,  attach  themselves  to  Jesus. — 
Gradual  Attractioii  of  others. 
These  words  of  the  Baptist  were  listened  to  by  two  Galilean  youths, 
who  stood  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples — .John  and  Andrew.  It  was 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  obeying  the  hint  of  the 
Baptist,  they  followed  Jesus ;  refraining,  however,  in  reverence,  from 
disturbing  his  meditations.  The  Saviour,  noticing  them,  turned  kindly 
and  asked  what  they  desired.  Even  then  they  did  not  venture  to 
express  their  longing  to  be  honoured  with  his  friendship ;  but  only 
timidly  inquired  where  he  dwelt.  Anticipating  their  request,  he  kindly 
invited  them  to  visit  him.  The  few  hours  that  I'emained  before  evening 
were  spent  in  his  society.  This  was  their  first  impression  of  Christ ; 
he  left  it  to  work  in  their  hearts.  Thus  was  it  also  with  Simon  (John, 
i.,  42),  in  whom  Christ  discerned  in  a  moment  the  yet  dormant  spirit 
of  the  Man  of  Rock.  And  those  whose  first  impressions  were  thus 
received  pointed  Christ  out  to  their  fellows;  and  thus  arose  the  first 
circle  of  disciples,  which  accompanied  him  from  Peraea  back  to  Gali- 
lee.* 


CHAPTER  II. 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  CHRIST'S  PUBLIC  TEACHING. 

§  114.    The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes. — Effect  of  the  Miracle 

on  Peter. 

ON  his  return  to  Galilee  Christ  at  once  began  his  labours  as  a 
teacher;  not,  however,  in  the  synagogues,  but  in  instructing  the 
groups  that  gathered  around  him.  He  betook  himself  first,  not  to  Naz- 
areth, his  native  place,  where  he  could  least  hope  to  be  received  as  a 
prophet  (the  carnal  mind  looks  only  at  the  outward  appearance),  but 
to  the  little  town  of  Capernaum.  The  young  men  who  had  accompa- 
nied him  from  Pera?a  were  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capeniaum 

lowed  in  the  text.  This  involves  no  tautology;  the  "becoming  greater"  is  derived  from 
the  "  being  greater."  The  word  ))»'  is  used,  and  not  lari,  to  indicate  tliat  the  "priority  of 
essence"  preceded  "the  priority  of  dignity,"  which  was  not  obtained  by  Christ,  in  its 
manifestation,  until  a  later  period.  It  is  an  oxymoron :  "  he  was  that,  whicii  he  has  /»•- 
come."  Thus  interpreted,  the  passage  corresponds  to  what  .John  says  of  Christ  in  .inother 
form,  in  Matt.,  iii..  11-  If  this  view  be  adopted,  wc  must  remember  to  distinguish  between 
the  sense  in  which  the  Baptist  uttered  the  words  and  that  which  tlie  Evangelist,  from  his 
higher  Christian  consciousness,  attributes  to  them. 

*  Jolm,  i.,  42-47.  It  is  apparent  from  John's  statement  alone  that  Christ  did  not  take 
these  young  disciples,  who  were  afterwai'd  to  be  his  organs,  immediately  into  close  fel- 
lowship, but  left  tliom  for  a  while  to  themselves.  John  gives  us  no  farther  account  of  the 
forming  of  the  Apostolic  comraunitj' ;  he  presupposes  many  things,  which  we  must  en- 
deavour to  iiU  up  by  comparing  the  synoptical  Gospels. 
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and  Bethsaida ;  and  he  only  waited  for  a  suitable  opportunity  to  take 
them  into  closer  communion.  Such  an  opjiortunity  was  the  following: 
One  day,  as  he  was  walking  upon  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Genesareth,  an  increasing  thi'ong  of  eager  listeners  collected  about 
him.  Some  fishermen  who  had  toiled  all  night  and  brought  up  nothing 
but  empty  nets,  had  left  their  vessels  fastened  near  the  shore.  .Jesus 
asked  Simon,  to  whom  one  of  the  fishing-boats  belonged,  to  push  it 
out  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  that  he  might  stand  on  board,  and  thus 
address  the  people  to  better  advantage.*  On  finishing  his  discourse, 
he  turned  to  Peter,  who  doubtless  was  anew  struck  with  the  power  of 
liis  words,  and  told  him  to  cast  his  net  into  the  deep.  Although  he 
had  toiled  all  night  in  vain,  he  obeyed  the  Master  at  a  word.  This  full 
confidence  of  Peter  shows  that  he  had  already  been  impressed  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  with  the  Divinity  of  Christ.f  An  impression  of  the 
most  powei-ful  character,  however,  must  have  been  made  upon  him  (as 
a  fisherman)  by  the  wonderful  result  of  this  once  letting  down  of  his 
net,  after  the  vain  attempts  of  the  long  night  before.  The  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  power  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  7ds  own  trade  was 
(■haracteristic  of  the  Divine  operations  generally  in  the  history  of 
Christianity ;  he  was  thus  led  from  the  Carnal  to  the  Spiritual.|  All 
his  previous  impressions  were  revived  and  deepened  by  this  sudden  ex- 
hibition of  the  power  of  a  word  from  Christ,  and  the  Saviour  appeared 
so  exalted  that  he  felt  himself  unworthy  to  be  near  him  ["  Depart  from 
vie,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  /"]§     The  Divine  power  appears 

•  A  comparison  of  Luke,  v.,  with  Matt.,  iv.,  18,  will  vindicate  the  correctness  of  this  rep- 
resentation. Here  we  have  two  imlependent  statements :  that  in  Matthew  an  abbreviated 
one,  while  Luke's  is  the  vivid  and  circumstantial  account  of  an  eye-witness.  The  words 
of  Christ  to  Peter,  as  given  by  Matthew  (iv.,  19),  "  /  will  make  yon  fishers  of  men,"  seem 
to  presuppose  an  event  such  as  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  ;  but  Matthew  presents 
them  as  entirely  isolated,  while  Luke  gives  the  occasion  of  them  very  graphically.  None 
but  those  abstractionists  who  must  measure  all  phenomena,  however  infinite  in  variety, 
upon  the  Procrustean  bed  of  their  own  logical  formulas,  will  see  in  this  account  the  stamp 
of  a  legendary  story.  It  has  all  the  freshness  of  hfe  and  reality  about  it.  Whoever  is 
well  read  in  the  history  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  all  ages  will  be  able  to  recall 
many  analogous  cases.  Sclileiermaclier  (Comm.  on  Luke,  in  loc,  or  "  Werke,"'  ii.,  53),  in 
his  remarks  on  this  case,  showed  with  what  nice  tact  he  could  distinguish  histcny  from  le- 
{.'end.  Honour  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  whose  profoundly  logical  mind  humbled 
itself,  in  pure  love  of  Truth,  before  the  power  of  History  ! 

t  It  also  confirms  the  .iccount  in  John's  Gospel.  The  connexion  of  the  narrative  which 
I  have  given  abundantly  sliows  that  Matthew's  account  is  not  irreconcilable  with  Luke's, 
or  both  with  Joiui's,  as  some  suppose.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  connexion 
thus  made  by  comparing  fill  the  accounts  was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  writers  sevcrnlly, 
for  in  that  case,  doubtless,  the  form  of  their  narratives  would  have  been  different  from 
what  it  is  now.  Such  discrepancies  can  surprise  no  man  who  has  attempted  to  gather  a 
connected  narrative  of  any  kind  from  several  distinct  accounts. 

t  Those  who  believe  in  a  Divine  telcological  government  of  the  world,  in  a  Providence 
which  makes  Nature  subserve  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  must  regard  this  event 
as  one  of  those  in  which  the  border  line  between  the  natural  and  supernatural  is  lianl  to 
be  distinguishi^d,  and  which  form  the  point  of  transition  from  the  fonner  to  the  latter. 

^  On  account  of  this  peculiar  relation  between  Ciirist  and  Peter,  we  can  hardly  suppose. 
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fearful,  in  its  holiness,  to  the  sinner  who  is  conscious  of  his  sinfulness; 
it  fills  him  with  consternation  ;  he  shrinks  back  from  it  with  trembling.  , 
Infinite,  indeed,  in  view  of  the  law,  must  the  chasm  appear  between 
the  sinner  and  the  Divinely  exalted  Holy  One.* 

Christ  seized  upon  this  impression,  and,  glorifying  the  Physical  into 
the  Spiritual,  by  his  prophetic  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  said  to 
Peter  [Fear  not ;  from  henceforth  thou  shall  catch  ?«tw]  :  "  Shrink  not 
back  in  fear.  Take  confidence  in  me.  Attach  thyself  henceforth 
wholly  to  me.  Thou  shalt  see  greater  proofs  of  my  power  than  this. 
In  fellowship  with  me  thou  shalt  achieve  greater  miracles.  From 
henceforth  thy  net  shall  catch  men." 

The  same  impression,  also,  caused  Andrew,  James,  and  Johnt  to 
join  themselves  from  thenceforth  more  closely  to  Jesus. 

§  115.    The  Calling  of  Nathaiiael. 
In  the  case  of  a  John,  the  full  impression  of  Christ's  personality, 
first  received,  prepared  the  depths  of  his  youthful  soul  for  sudden  and 

(although  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  it)  that  this  event  occurred  after  he  liad  known 
Christ  for  some  time,  or  after  he  had  been  a  witness  of  his  first  public  labours  at  Jerusalem  ; 
so,  also,  we  cannot,  for  the  same  reason,  jtlace  it  aller  the  weddinij  at  Cana;  although  this 
last  is  more  probable  than  the  other,  since  we  cannot  say  certainly  what  imi)ressions  the 
occurrences  at  Cana  made,  at  first,  upon  the  disciples.  The  view  which  we  have  followed 
in  the  text  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  connexion  between  .Tohn,  i.,  43,  and  46  ;  but 
there  is  no  real  contradiction.  The  calling  of  Nathauael  (John,  i.,  46)  and  that  of  Philip  (i., 
43)  are  not  necessarily  connected  in  place  and  time.  John  mentions  an  inlended  return  to 
Galilee  (v.  43),  but  says  nothing  about  the  journey  itself;  he  may  have  been  induced,  by 
the  mention  of  Bethsaida,  to  place  the  theatre  of  the  account  in  that  region.  (See  Blech, 
Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1833,  ii.)  The  late  B.  Jacobi  (in  the  same  periodical,  1838,  iv.,  852)  adduces 
against  this  view  John's  accuracy,  in  this  passage,  in  mentioning  time  and  place.  It  is 
not  clear,  however,  that  John  meant  to  give,  in  each  case  in  the  chapter,  the  time  and  place 
exactly,  llis  exactness  extends  only  to  the  events  which  served  to  lead  John's  disciples 
to  Christ ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  evident  that  Nathanael  belonged  to  that  number.  The  way 
in  which  Piiilip  describes  the  Messiah  to  him,  saying  nothing  of  the  Baptist's  testimony, 
rather  shows  the  contrary.  Moreover,  the  opposite  view  would  prove  that  Nathauael  was 
first  found  in  Galilee. 

*  The  truth  of  this  individual  trait,  as  narrated  of  Peter,  is  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
developement  of  his  character.  The  consciousness  of  his  sinfulness  and  distance  from  the 
perfectly  Holy  One  must,  indeed,  have  remained;  and  his  sense  of  the  loftiness  of  Christ 
could  be  diminished  by  no  degree  of  intimacy  with  him.  But  there  was  this  great  differ- 
ence between  tlie  two  periods  of  his  religious  life,  that  in  the  latter,  as  he  imbibed  more 
and  more  the  spirit  of  communion  with  Christ,  he  felt  himself  no  more  repelled  as  a  sinner 
from  Him  in  whom  the  source  of  Divine  life  for  men  was  revealed,  but  attracted  to  him, 
not  merely  by  his  own  spii-itual  affinities,  but  by  his  personal  experience,  that  He  "had  the 
words  of  eternal  life."  The  redeeming  power  of  the  Divine  One  was  more  and  more  fidly 
revealed  to  him ;  the  Divinitj'  appeared  to  him  no  more  as  a  merely  outward,  but  as  an  in- 
ward power.  The  central  source  of  all  the  individual  rays  of  Divinity  shone  forth  upon  his 
consciousness,  and  the  separate  rays  of  themselves,  therefore,  appeared  in  a  new  light. 

t  Luke  says  (v.  10)  that  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  were  "  partners  with  Si- 
mon ;"  they  were,  therefore,  eye-witnesses  of  that  event,  and  received  the  same  impression 
fi-om  it.  In  Matthew's  statement  (iv.,  21)  they  were  with  their  father,  in  another  vessol, 
"mending  their  nets."  This  agrees  well  enough  with  Luke,  since  he  likewise  mentions 
two  vessels,  and — not,  indeed,  the  mending,  but — the  washing  of  the  much-used  nets. 
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separate  impressions  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  which  soon  brought  him 
to  a  complete  decision.  But  the  narrow  prejudices  of  a  Nathanael 
had  to  be  overcome  by  a  separate  supernatural  sign  before  he  could 
receive  the  impression  of  Christ's  manifestation  and  nature  as  a  whole. 
When  Philip  first  announced  to  him  that  Jesus  of  NazaretJi  was  the 
Messiah,  he  expressed  both  surprise  and  incredulity  that  any  thing  so 
high  should  come  forth  from  a  corner  like  Galilee.  Instead  of  discuss- 
ing the  point,  Philip  appeals  to  his  own  experience,  and  tells  him  to 
"  come  and  see."  Nathanael's  prejudice  was  not  strong  enough  to 
prevent  his  compliance,  or  to  hinder  him  from  being  convinced  by  facts. 
Christ  sees  and  esteems  his  love  of  truth,  and  receives  him  with  the 
words,  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  wliom  there  is  no  guile"  (a  true 
and  honest-hearted  member  of  the  Theocratic  nation).  The  candid 
youth  is  surprised  to  find  himself  known  by  a  stranger.  He  expresses 
his  astonishment,  and  Christ  increases  the  impression  made  upon  his 
feelings,  by  a  more  striking  proof  still  of  his  supernatural  knowledge, 
telling  him  that  his  glance,  piercing  the  barriers  of  space,  had  rested 
on  him  before  Philip  called  him  as  he  stood  "  under  the  fig-tree"  (this 
probably  had  some  reference  to  the  thoughts  which  occupied  his  mind 
under  the  fig-tree).  His  prejudices  are  readily  removed  [he  acknowl- 
edged Christ  as  "  ^on  of  God  and  King  of  Israel"]  ;  Christ  admits 
that  he  is  in  the  first  stage  of  faith,*  but  tells  him  that  his  faith  must 
develope  itself  from  this  beginning,  and  advance  to  a  higher  aim  (John, 
i.,  50,  51).  A  faith  thus  resting  on  a  single  manifestation  might  easily 
be  perplexed  by  some  other  single  one,  that  might  not  meet  its  expec- 
tations. That  is  a  genuine  faith  (according  to  Christ)  which  carries  it- 
self to  the  very  centi-al-point  of  revelation,  seizes  the  intuition  of  Di- 
vinity in  its  immediate  nature  and  manifestation  as  a  whole,  and  ob- 
tains, through  immediate  contact  with  the  Divine  in  the  Spirit,  a  stand- 
point which  doubt  can  never  reach.  Nathanael  was  to  see  "  greater 
things"  than  this  isolated  ray  of  the  supernatural.  He  was  to  see  the 
"  heavens  opened  upon  the  Son  of  Man,"  into  whose  intimacy  he  was 
about  to  enter,  and  "  Angels  of  God  asrcndifig  and  descending"  upon 
him.  He  was  to  learn  Christ  in  his  true  relation  to  the  developement 
of  humanity,  as  Him  through  whom  human  nature  was  to  be  glorified  ; 
through  whom  the  locked-up  heavens  were  again  to  be  opened  ;  the 
communion  with  heaven  and  earth  restored  ;  to  whom  and  from  whom 
all  the  powers  of  heaven  were  to  flow.  Such  was  to  be  his  Divine 
glory  in  its  full  manifestation ;  all  other  signs  were  but  individual  to- 
kens of  it. 

*  See  p.  138. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

JESUS   AT   CANA. 

§  116.   T?ie  Change  of  Water  into  Wine. —  Character  and  Import  of  the 

Miracle. — Little  Impression  made  upon  the  People. 

THREE  days  after  Christ  had  thus  set  forth  the  mode  in  which  ho 
from  that  time  should  reveal  himself,  he  displayed,  at  a  wedding  in 
Cana,*  the  fulness  of  "  the  power  of  heaven"  streaming  forth  from  him- 
self, which  was  to  transfigure,  as  he  had  said,  both  nature  and  humanity. 
The  wine  provided  for  the  occasion  gave  out,  and  Mary  requested  her 
Son  to  supply  the  lack  by  employing  the  powers  that  were  at  his  com- 
mand. Having  recognized  him  as  Messiah,  she  necessarily  expected 
him  to  work  miracles,  and  this  expectation  was  increased  by  the  im- 
pression which  he  had  made  in  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed  after 
his  consecration  to  the  Messianic  mission.  She  looked  impatiently  for 
the  hour  when  he  should  reveal  himself  in  his  glory,  as  Messiah,  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men. 

But  Christ,  although  he  held  all  purely  human  feelings  sacred,  yet 
demanded  that  "  man  should  deny  father  and  mother"  when  the  cause 
of  God  required  it.  He  had  now  to  apply  this  principle  to  his  own 
mother,  and,  conscious  of  his  Divine  character  and  calling,  to  rebuke 
the  request  thus  made  to  him,  and  the  feelings  which  prompted  it. 
"  What  have  I  to  do  tvith  thee  1  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come  ;"  as  if  he  had 
said,  "  Our  wishes  lie  apart.  My  Divine  powers  cannot  be  made  sub- 
servient to  earthly  aims  and  motives.  My  acts  obey  a  higher  plan  and 
loftier  laws,  in  accordance  with  which  each  of  them  has  its  appointed 
time.  As  yet,  the  moment  for  revealing  myself  in  my  Messianic  dig- 
nity, by  miracles  apparent  to  all  eyes,  has  not  an'ived." 

Christ  intended,  as  he  here  intimates,  to  come  forth  gradually  from 
his  obscurity.  He  had  no  idea  of  displaying  his  gloiy,  as  Mary  wished, 
at  once.  Still,  as  she  might  have  been  accustomed  to  take  from  his 
words  and  look  more  than  he  uttered,  she  probably  understood  that  her 
wish  would  be  met,  so  far  as  the  fact  was  concerned,  though  from  a 
point  of  view  totally  different  from  her  own.  And  so  it  was ;  the  thing 
was  done,  but  in  no  very  striking  way,  nor  in  a  way  calculated  to  re- 
veal his  Messianic  glory  to  all  eyes. 

As  for  the  character  of  the  miracle  itself,  we  cannot  place  it,  as  some 
do,  among  the  highest  of  Christ's  miraculous  acts.     We  conceive  it 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Natbanael  was  "  the  son  of  Tholmai,''  i.  e.,  Bartholomew,  of 
Cana  ;  which  fact  may  coiifiiTu  om-  view  of  the  order  of  the  events. 
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thus  :  He  brought  out  of  water,  by  his  creative  energy,  a  substance 
(wine),  which  is  naturally  the  joint  product  of  the  growth  of  the  vine, 
and  of  human  labour,  water  being  only  one  of  the  co-operating  factors ; 
and  thus  substituted  his  creative  power  for  various  natural  and  artificial 
processes.  But  we  are  not  justified  in  inferring  that  the  water  was 
changed  into  manvfactured  icine ;  but  that,  by  his  direct  agency,  he 
imparted  to  it  powers  capable  of  producing  the  same  effects ;  that  he 
intensified  (so  to  speak)  the  powers  of  water  into  those  of  wine.*  In- 
deed, this  latter  view  of  the  miracle  conforms  better  to  its  spiritual  im- 
port than  the  former.! 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  Jinal  cause  and  moral  bearing| 
of  the  miracle  to  say  that  Christ  intended,  by  thus  exhibiting  his  glory, 
to  incite  and  confirm  a  faith  in  his  calling.  We  must  seek  its  import 
I'ather  by  contemplating  it  in  reference  to  his  moral  self-revelation  as 
a  whole ;  by  inquiring  how  the  peculiar  Spirit  of  Christ  was  reflected 
and  illustrated  in  this  single  act. 

While  in  retirement,  he  had  resembled,  in  the  austerity  of  his  life, 
the  ascetic  preacher  of  repentance,  John  the  Baptist.  Now,  however, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  labours,  no  longer  in  solitude,  but 
mingling  in  the  social  life  of  men,  he  enters  into  all  human  interests, 
shares  all  human  feelings,  and  thus  at  once  presents  a  contrast  to  the 
severe  legalism  of  John.  In  the  joyous  circle  of  a  wedding,  he  per- 
forms his  first  miracle  to  gratify  a  social  want.  Thus  he  sanctifies  con- 
nexions, feelings,  joys,  that  are  purely  human,  by  his  personal  presence, 
and  by  unfolding  his  Divine  powers  in  such  a  circle  and  on  such  an 
occasion.  In  this  view  the  miracle  gives  the  spirit  of  Christian  Ethics, 
whose  task  it  is  to  apply  to  all  human  relations  the  image  of  Christ  as 

*  I  woulJ  be  pleased  to  believe,  if  I  coald,  that  the  view  here  taken  had  as  old  ecclesi- 
astical authority  as  the  late  BnnmgaHeii-Crusius  supposes  he  has  found  for  it,  in  the  ancient 
hymn  "  De  Epiphania  Domini"  {Daniel,  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,  i.,  p.  19) :  "  Vel  hydriis 
plenis  aqua  vini  saporem,  infuderis."  But  the  word  saporem  can  hardly  be  made  emphatic. 
In  the  sense  of  the  hj-mii,  the  words  "  viui  saporem  iufundure"  juobably  mean  nothing' 
more  than  "in  vinum  mutarc.'" 

t  Compare,  as  analogies,  the  mineral  springs,  in  which,  by  natural  processes,  new 
powers  are  given  to  water;  and  the  ancient  accounts  of  springs  which  sent  forth  waters 
like  wine — intoxicating  waters  :  "  HoWaxov  &'  ciat  Kprjiai  al  ijiiv  ■KOTiyniTtpai  km  oivuiiaTcpai,  m 
h  -epl  n<i(t>\ayorliiv,  vp'os  r/v  (paai  tovs  iyxi^plovS  ironivstv  TrOoatdvTai." — Alkentsus,  Deip.,  ii.,  $  17,  IS. 
Of  another  water  says    Theopnmpus,  "  rods  ttipovtuS  aM  ixMnKtcQai,  xaOa  xai  robs  rov  oli'Oi:" 

t  The  supposition  that  John's  Gospel  was  written  by  some  one  of  Alexandrian  educa- 
tion, with  a  tendency  to  Gnosticism,  is  refuted  by  tiiis  narrative.  Such  a  man  would  never 
have  assigned  such  an  object  and  such  a  scene  for  Christ's  first  miracle.  Such  a  one 
could  not  have  invented  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  "  ruler  of  the  feast"  the  clumsy 
jest  which  he  uttered  (.(ohn,  ii.,  9),  (although  we  do  not  (as  some  do)  lay  stress  upon  it,  and 
infer  that  the  guests  were  nearly  dmnk).  Any  one  writing  a  history  of  Cluist  apolo- 
getically, and  with  a  view  to  exalt  his  character  according  to  the  tendency  of  those  times, 
would  rather  have  altered  and  adorned  a  true  narrative  of  such  facts  (if  such  existed)  than 
have  invented  a  false  one  bearing  against  his  object;  or,  if  he  had  some  symbolical  inea.uinp; 
in  his  view,  ho  would  certainly  have  stated  it. 
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stamped  upon  his  self-revealed  life.  But  it  has  a  further  and  a  great 
symbolical  import :  Christ  employed  water,  one  of  the  commonest  sup- 
ports of  life,  as  the  vehicle  of  a  higher  power :  so  it  is  the  peculiaritj 
of  Christ's  Spirit  and  labours,  the  peculiarity  of  the  work  of  Chiistianity 
not  to  destroy  what  is  natural,  but  to  ennoble  and  transfigure  it ;  to  en- 
able it,  as  the  organ  of  Divine  powers,  to  produce  effects  beyond  its 
original  capacities.  To  energize  the  power  of  Water  into  that  of  Win . 
is,  indeed,  in  every  sense,  the  peculiar  office  of  Christianity. 

This  first  stay  of  Christ  in  Galilee  after  his  inauguration  as  Messiah 
was  attended  with  important  results  in  the  training  of  the  narrower 
circle  of  his  disciples  :  but  he  does  not  appear,  in  that  short  time,  to  have 
made  any  lasting  impression  upon  the  people.  There  were  few  so  in- 
genuous in  their  prepossessions  as  a  Nathanael ;  the  prejudices  of  many 
against  the  "  son  of  the  carpenter  at  Nazareth"  could  not  be  removed 
until. they  had  obtained  a  vivid  impression  of  his  public  labours  at  the 
feast  of  the  Passover  in  the  metropolis.  Even  in  this  beginning  of  his 
labours  in  Galilee,  he  had  probably  found  occasion  to  apply  the  Jewish 
proverb,  "  a  jpropliet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country^* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FIRST  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM  TO  ATTEND  THE  FEAST  OF  THE 

TASSOVER. 

§  117.    The  Purifying  of  the    Temple. 

DURING  the  feast  of  the  Passover  Jesus  appeared  at  Jerusalem 
in  his  prophetic  calling,  and  accredited  it  by  miracles.t  On  vis- 
iting the  Temple,  he  found  its  worship  disturbed  by  disorders  which 
desecrated  the  holy  place — a  picture  of  the  general  secularization  of 
the  Theocracy-I 

*  John,  iv.,  4-1 :  doubtless  refeiriug  to  this  period  ;  a  supposition  wliicli  the  use  of  yap  ron- 
ders  probable.  Thus  interpreted,  we  should  have  John's  testimony  that  Christ  had  already 
sought  to  appear  as  a  teacher  in  Galilee. 

t  Although  the  purifjing  of  the  Temple  doubtless  belongs  to  an  early  period  of  Christ's 
teaching,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  from  Jolui's  account,  that  Christ  had  not  taught  and 
wrought  miracles  before  ;  indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  priests  addressed  hiui  rather 
shows  the  contrary. 

X  Here  a  difficulty  arises :  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  placed  by  John  at  the  besin- 
7ung  of  (Christ's  miuisti-y,  during  his  first  stay  at  Jerusalem  ;  by  the  other  Evangelists  at 
the  end  of  his  labours,  during  his  last  stay  there.  Unless  the  same  event  took  jilace  twice, 
and  in  the  veiy  same  way  (which  is  hardly  probable),  either  John  or  the  others  must  have 
deviated  from  the  chronological  order.  It  may  appear  more  probable  that  an  act  implying 
so  great  power  over  the  priests,  and  the  throng  of  buyers  and  sellers,  was  done  after  his 
last  triumphal  entry,  when  the  people  were,  for  the  moment,  enthusiastic  in  his  favour,  than 
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For  the  convenience  of  the  Jews  from  a  distance  who  wished  to  of- 
fer sacrifices,  booths  had  been  erected  in  the  Temple-court,  in  which 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  purpose  was  kept  for  sale,  and  money- 
changers were  also  allowed  to  take  their  stand  there ;  but,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  existing  corruption  of  the  Jewish  people, 
many  foul  abuses  had  grown  up.  The  merchants  and  brokers  made 
every  thing  subservient  to  their  avarice,  and  their  noisy  huckstering 
was  a  great  disturbance  to  the  worship  of  the  Temple. 

It  was  Christ's  calling  to  combat  the  corruptions  of  the  secularized 
Theocracy,  and  to  predict  the  judgments  of  God  against  them.  And 
as  the  general  desecration  of  all  that  was  holy  was  imaged  in  these 
profane  doings  at  the  Temple,  he  first  manifested  against  them  his  holy 
anger.  Threatening  the  traders  with  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  he 
drove  them  out  of  the  Temple  ;  and  said  to  those  who  sold  doves, 
"  Take  these  things  hence  ;  make  not  my  Father's  house  a  house  of  mer- 
chandised* 

These  words  are  not  only  applicable  to  the  special  case,  but  also 
contain  a  severe  reproof  of  that  carnal  tendency  which  debases  God's 
house  into  a  merchant's  exchange.  The  lifting  up  of  the  scourge  could 
not  have  been  in  token  of  j^hysical  force,  for—- apart  from  Christ's  char- 
acter— what  was  one  man  against  so  many  ]  It  could  only  be  a  sym- 
bolical sio-n — a  sig-n  of  the  iudo^ments  of  God  that  were  so  soon  to  fall 

O  O  Jo 

upon  those  who  had  corrupted  the  Theocracy.t 

There  was  no  miracle,  in  the  proper  sense,  wrought  here,  but  a  proof 
of  the  confident  Divine  power  with  which  he  influenced  the  minds  of 
men ;  an  example  of  the  direct  impression  of  Divinity,  of  the  power 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  One  as  a  punisher,  in  rousing  the 
slumbering  conscience.  Origen,  who  found  many  difficulties  in  this 
narrative,!  and  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  ideal  and  symbolical,  thought 

at  the  beginning  of  his  labours.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  had  more  occasion, 
after  his  triumphal  entry,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  could  occasion  public  disturbance,  or 
wear  the  appearance  of  employing  earthly  power.  As  for  the  difficulty  of  the  thing  at  his 
opening  ministry,  no  one  can  say  vjhat  influences  the  immediate  power  of  God  might  pro- 
duce upon  the  minds  and  feelings  of  men.  It  is  certainly  less  easy  to  account  for  such  an 
anachronism  in  John,  whose  account  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  accurate  in  chronological  order, 
than  in  the  other  Evangelists  ;  the  latter  might  naturally  connect  a  fact  like  this,  well 
adapted  to  oral  tradition,  with  the  last  entry,  which  was  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  cir- 
cle of  accounts  which  they  compiled.  According  to  Jolm  (ii.,  18),  the  Jews  put  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  &igii  shoicest  thou  us  ?"  &c. ;  in  Luke,  xx.,  2,  the  Sanhedrim  ask,  "By  u-hat 
authority  docst  tluiu  these  things  ?"  <5cc.  It  might  be  supposed  that  tliis  last  (luestiou  sug- 
gested the  statement  of  the  event  which  gave  rise  to  it,  if  it  were  certain  (as,  indeed,  it  is 
not)  that  in  the  passage  in  Luke  it  has  tliis  special  reference  to  the  act,  and  not  a  reference 
to  Christ's  teaching  in  general  at  that  time. 

•  John,  at  most,  alludes  to  Isa.,  Ivi.,  7  ;  Jcr,  vii.,  U  :  but  the  other  Gospels  give  direct 
citations.     This  is  another  proof  of  tiie  originality  of  Jolui's  narrative. 

t  How  absurd  would  it  be  to  attribute  the  invention  of  such  an  incident  as  Uiis  to  a  man 
of  Alexandrian  culture  !  Its  utter  repugnance  to  Alexandrian  views  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Origen  considered  it  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  credibility  of  the  naiTalive. 

X  T.  ix..  in  Joanu. 
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that  if  it  were  to  be  received  as  history*  the  miracle  would  be  greater 
than  the  change  of  water  into  wine,  or,  indeed,  any  other  of  Christ's 
deeds ;  as  in  tliis  case  he  would  not  have  had  to  act  upon  inert  and  life- 
less matter,  but  upon  living  beings  capable  of  resistance.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  no  miracle,  in  the  proper  sense,  was  wrought,  precisely  be- 
cause Christ  had  to  operate  upon  ?tien,  endowed,  it  is  true,  with  a  will 
callable  of  i-esisting,  but  also  with  susceptibilities  that  had  to  yield  to 
the  moral  and  religious  force  of  an  immediate  Divine  impression,  and 
w'lih  conscience,  that  slumbering  consciousness  of  God  which  man  can 
never  wholly  abnegate,  and  which  may  be  roused  by  a  commanding 
holy  power,  in  a  way  that  is  not  to  be  calculated.  There  are  many 
things  in  history  that  must  be  regarded  as  myths  by  minds  that  judge 
only  by  the  standard  of  cvery-day  reality. 

§118.  The  Saying  of  Christ,  ''Destroy  this  Temple,'''  Sfc. — Additional 
Exposition  of  it  given  hy  John. 

Some  of  the  joriests  asked  Christ  by  what  signs  he  could  prove  his 
authority  to  act  thus.  He  gave  them  an  answer,  at  once  reproof  and 
prophecy,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.'" 

The  most  natural  and  apparent  interpretation  of  these  words,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  uttered,  laying  no  par- 
ticular stress  upon  the  specification  of  "  three  days,"  would  be  the  fol- 
lowinfi^ :  "  ^Vlicn  you,  hy  your  ungodliness,  lohich  desecrates  all  that  is 
holy,  have  hrovght  about  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  then  7vill  I  build 
it  up  again;"  alluding  (accoi'ding  to  the  mode  of  conception  every 
where  prevalent  in  the  New  Testament)  to  the  relation  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism.  The  kingdom  of  God  had  a  common  basis 
in  both  ;  the  new  spiritual  Temple  which  Christ  is  to  erect  among  men 
is,  therefore,  represented  as  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  after  its 
destruction  ;  the  latter  being  a  symbol  of  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
Jewish  worship,  which  was  identified  with  the  Temple  itself.  The 
Temple  and  the  kingdom  of  God  are  identical  in  Judaism  and  in 
Christianity  :t  there,  in  a  form  particular  and  typical ;  hei-e,  in  a  form 
corresponding  to  its  essence,  and  intended  for  all  men  and  all  ages. 
As  Christ  is  conscious  that  the  desecrated  and  ruined  Temple  will  be 
raised  up  by  him  in  greater  splendour,  ho  acts  upon  this  consciousness, 
as  reformer  of  the  old  Temple,  in  the  very  beginning  of  those  labours 
which  are  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new  and  spiritual  one. 

But  what  a  glance  into  futurity  was  required  in  him  thus  to  foretell 

*  Origin,  however,  exaggerated  the  throng  that  Christ  had  to  expel  into  thousands. 
John,  more  simply  than  the  other  Evangelists,  speaks  only  of  the  expulsion  of  the  sellers  ; 
they,  of  tlie  buyers  also. 

t  Just  as  the  "  House  of  God"  (Heb.,  iii.,  2-6)  is  made  the  same  in  both  dispensations  ;  as 
the  later  one  fulfills  the  law  of  the  older.  I  cannot  see  any  force  in  Kling's  objections 
^Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1836,  i.,  127).     The  Kaivov  is  already  implied  in  the  tytiptiv. 
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not  only  the  I'uin  of  the  Temple  by  the  guilt  of  the  Jews — the  dissolu- 
tion of  their  worship  being  necessarily  identified  therewith — but  also 
the  erection  of  the  spiritual  Edifice  that  was  to  take  its  place ;  to  jjre- 
dict  in  himself  the  mightiest  achievement  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
at  a  time  when  but  a  few  apparently  insignificant  men  had  joined  him, 
and  even  they  had  but  a  distant  dawning  idea  of  what  he  intended  to 
accomplish  !  So  vast  a  meaning  was  involved  in  those  dark  words — 
dark,  as  all  prophecies  are  dark !  An  analogous  meaning  was  con- 
tained in  his  expression  on  another  occasion,  "  Here  is  somctliing 
greater  than  the  Teviple  ;"*  showing,  perhaps,  that  he  was  accustomed 
thus  to  point  from  the  temporary  Temple  to  the  higher  one  which  had 
already  appeared,  and  which  would  still  further  reveal  itself  in  the 
course  of  his  labours. 

Among  the  accusations  brought  against  Christ  by  the  false  witnesses, 
at  a  later  period,  was  this,  that  he  had  said,  "  I  am  ahle  to  destroy 
the  Temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  three  daysy\  Some  may  suppose 
that  the  editor  of  our  Greek  Matthew  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
occasion  and  the  ti'ue  sense  on  which  the  words  were  uttered  by  Christ, 
and  therefore  attributed  them  entirely  to  the  invention  of  the  witnesses. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  testimony  was  called  ya/se  by  Matthew, 
because  the  witnesses  perverted,  and  put  a  false  construction  on  Christ's 
real  words ;  he  had  not  said  that  "  he  would  destroy  the  Temple,"  but 
(what  is  very  diffei-ent)  that  its  destruction  would  be  bi'ought  about  by 
the  guilt  of  the  Jews.  The  priests  might  very  naturally  have  falsely 
reported  the  words,  in  order  to  put  a  sense  upon  them  that  would  not 
bear  against  themselves  so  closely,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would 
appear  more  obnoxious  to  the  people.  In  Mark,  xiv.,  58,  the  words 
are  still  more  perverted  by  the  false  witnesses :  "  I  will  destroy  this 
Temple  that  is  made  with  hands,  and  within  three  days  I  will  build 
another"'^  Not  that  they  understood  Christ  that  he  would  build  a 
spiritual  temple  instead  of  the  visible  one ;  but,  probably,  that  he 
could,  after  destroying  the  latter,  replace  it  in  greater  glory  by  magic 
(after  the  visionary  representations  of  the  Chiliasts),  or  cause  one  to 
losccnd  from  heaven.  Even  one  of  the  thieves  on  the  cross  malevo- 
lently quoted  these  words  against  Christ.  All  this  shows  that,  what- 
ever amazement  the  words  excited,  they  had  made  a  grefit  and  general 
impression.§ 

*  See  above,  p.  89.  t  Matt.,  sxvi.,  Gl. 

t  Mark  observes  (xiv.,  59) :  "  Bnl  neither  so  did  their  witness  agree  together." 
^  It  is  a  special  coufirniatiou  of  John's  Gospel  that  he  alone  gives  the  natural  occasion 
for  the  utterance  of  these  wonls  liy  Christ,  and  their  original  form.  Strauss,  however, 
thinks  that  the  original  foi-m  of  the  expression  was  that  put  into  Stephen's  mouth  by  his 
accusers,  Acts,  vi.,  14  ;  and  that  the  "  three  days"  were  added  subsequently,  with  reference 
to  the  resuiTection.  But  these  are  not  Stephen's  words,  nor  is  it  even  attributed  to  him 
that  he  (juoted  Christ's,  but  only  tliat  he  uttered  a  thought  of  his  own,  perhai)R  derived 
from  thorn.     At  any  rate,  the  mention  of  the  "  three  days"  would  liavc  been  uiisuited  to 
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The  faithfulness  of  John  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he 
distinguishes  his  own  interpretation  of  these  words  of  Christ  from  the 
words  themselves*  Christ,  in  uttering  them  (according  to  John's  ex- 
planation), pointed  to  his  own  body  [referring  to  the  resurrection]. 

Although  this  does  not  appear  to  bear  so  directly  upon  the  aim  of 
Christ  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  question  of  the  Jews,  as  the  view 
given  above,  it  yet  may  involve  the  following  deeper  import,  viz. : 
"  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  only  a  temporary  place  consecrated  to 
God;  but  Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  shall  build  up  the  everlasting 
Temple  of  God  for  man.  The  former  shall  be  destroyed,  and  not  re- 
built;  but  the  body  of  Christ,  the  temple  of  the  indwelling  Divine 
Nature,  shall  rise  triumphant  out  of  death. "t 

The  first  interpretation  seems  to  us  more  simple,  and  to  connect  itself 
more  naturally  with  Christ's  intention  ;  but  the  latter  has  the  advantage 
in  giving  a  more  intelligible  bearing  to  the  "  three  days."| 

the  thought  ascribed  to  Stephen.  The  interpolation  of  the  words  "three  days"  is  more  im- 
probable, as  neither  Matthew  nor  Maik  explain  them  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  presence  of  the  words  led  to  their  being  apidioJ  subsequently  to  the 
resurrection,  than  that  the  rcsun-ection  itself  led  to  their  interpolation. 

*  It  may  be  disputed  v/hether  John's  interpretation  is  intended  to  give  the  exact  sense 
in  which  Christ  used  the  words  [or  only  accommodated  them  to  the  resurrection,  as  is  per- 
haps implied  in  the  22d  verse,  "  wlcen,  tkereforc,  he  u-as  risejifrom  the  dead,  his  disciples  re- 
membered that  he  had  said  this  unto  them"].  An  instance  of  such  accommodation,  of  words 
uttered  by  Christ,  in  a  sense  different  from  the  original  one,  is  found  in  John,  xviii.,  9 ;  al- 
tliough,  in  this  case,  John  must  have  known  that  he  applied  them  differently,  and  was 
glad  to  find  them  admit  such  application.  John's  authority,  in  regard  to  the  sense  of  the 
words  of  the  Master  whom  he  followed  so  devoutly,  and  whose  sayings  he  preserved  so 
faithfully,  is  necessarily  of  great  weight;  still,  hi  the  explanation  of  special  expressions  [as 
to  their  original  import],  the  natural  relations  and  connexions  might  compel  us  to  deviate 
from  him.  Nor  would  this  at  all  conflict  with  Inspiration,  rightly  understood,  which  would 
only  require  that  the  explanation  given  by  the  Evangelist  should  be  true  in  itself,  although 
the  words  might  not  be  applied  with  Christ's  original  meaning.  He  would  none  the  less 
be  the  proclaimcr  of  the  whole  truth  made  known  to  him  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  mention  of  the  "three  days"  (which  cannot,  indeed,  be  easily  explained,  ex- 
cept by  the  resurrection)  might  have  led  the  author  of  this  Gospel,  who  always  dwelt  with 
peculiar  fondness  upon  eveiy  thing  that  concerned  the  person  of  Christ,  at  once  to  think  of 
his  resurrection.  The  interpretation  given  by  the  Evangelist  is  a  further  proof  against  the 
theory  that  this  Gospel  had  a  later  Hellenistic  or  Alexandrian  origin.  It  would  have  ac- 
corded much  better  with  the  taste  of  that  school  to  apply  Christ's  words,  in  the  grand 
prophetic  bearing,  to  the  building  of  the  spiritual  Temple  (the  la'oi  wtvuariKOi,  in  place  of 
tJie  vaif  aiaOtiidi)  than  to  the  resurrection  of  his  body. 

t  I  agree  with  Kling's  (1.  c.)  refutation  of  certain  modern  objections  to  John's  explana- 
tion and  also  with  his  view  of  the  impossibility  of  connecting  the  two  interpretations 
together. 

t  Many  passages  have  been  quoted  by  others  to  prove  that  "three  days"  must  necessarily 
mean  a  time  of  short  duration,  but  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of  it.  In  general,  it  means  "a 
round  number,"  and  we  must  learn  from  the  context  whether  a  longer  or  shorter  period  is 
intended.  In  this  case  the  contrast  with  the  length  of  time  taken  to  build  the  Temple  jus- 
tifies us  in  assuming  that  a  short  period  is  meant.  The  new  spiritual  Temple,  the  progres- 
sive developement  of  the  new  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  did  in  fact  immediately  follow  the 
overthrow  of  the  old  form  of  the  Theocracy. 
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§  119.  Interview  of  Christ  with  Nicodemvs. 

(1.)  Disposition  of  tlie  People  and  Pharisees  towards  Chri:-t. — Dispositious  of  Nic- 

odemus. 

Many  of  the  people  were  attracted  to  Christ  during  this  his  first  stay 
at  Jerusalem.  And  although  the  prevailing  Pharisaic  party  looked 
upon  him  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  they  could  not  openly  oppose  him, 
as  he  had  not  as  yet  arrayed  himself  against  their  statutes  and  tradi- 
tions, but  directed  his  blows  against  abuses  which  no  one  dared  to  de- 
fend. And  even  of  the  Pharisees  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  all  were 
hypocrites,  governed  only  by  selfish  motives ;  doubtless  there  were 
many  whose  piety,  hoA\ever  debased  by  the  errors  of  their  entire  sys- 
tem, was  yet  sincere*  Such  could  not  remain  without  Divine  impres- 
sions from  the  words  and  works  of  Christ. 

A  specimen  of  this  better  class  was  NicoDEMUs.t  To  him,  especially, 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  appeared  to  be  works  transcending  all  merely 
human  power,  and  undeniable  signs  of  a  Divine  calling.  Beyond  this 
general  impression,  however,  he  had  no  clear  views  of  Christ's  person 
or  mission  ;  and  his  desire  to  obtain  more  definite  information  was  the 
greater,  because  he  had  participated  in  the  expectations  awakened  by 
John  the  Baptist,  in  regard  to  the  approaching  reign  of  Messiah. 
Recognizing  Christ  as  a  prophet,  he  determined  to  apply  to  him  per- 
sonally, and  came  to  him  by  night,  to  avoid  strengthening  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  colleagues  in  the  Sanhedrim,  probably  already  aroused 
against  him. 

We  may  presuppose  that  he  shared  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  concep- 
tions of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  expected  it  soon  to  be  founded  in 
visible  and  earthly  glory  ;  although  he  may  have  had,  at  the  same  time, 

*  It  13  probable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  although  the  Pharisees,  scribes,  and  chief 
men,  as  a  whole,  were  ill-dispo.scd  to  Christ,  tliere  were  among-  tlicm  individual  suscepti- 
ble minds.  In  the  first  Gospels  we  find  Joseph  of  Arimatliea  ;  in  Matt.,  ix.,  18,  a  ruler ;  in 
Mark,  xii,,  28,  a  scribe,  manifesting'  an  interest  in  his  Divine  calling,  and  from  these  we 
may  infer  the  existence  of  other  cases.  There  is  no  ground,  therefore,  for  Strauss' s  asser- 
tion that  the  case  of  Nicodemus  is  improbable.  Utterly  uuhistorical,  too,  is  his  assertion 
(i.,  6;J3)  that  the  accounts  of  rich  and  chief  men  coming  secretly  to  Christ  (and  so  of  Nico- 
demus) were  invented  at  a  later  period,  to  remove  the  reproach  brought  against  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  "that  none  but  the  poor  and  illiterate  attached  themselves  to  .Tesus,"  In- 
stead of  being  a  "reproach,''  it  was  the  pride  and  gloi-y  of  the  primitive  Church  tliat  the 
new  creation  of  Christianity-  began  among  the  poor;  that  the  wise  of  this  world  were  put 
to  shame  by  the  ignorant.  Tliere  was  no  inducement,  then,  for  such  inventions.  More- 
over, this  mode  of  thinking  pervades  the  whole  of  John's  Gospel;  he  that  could  represent 
Jesus  as  unfolding  his  highest  truths  to  a  poor  woman  could  not  have  been  tempted  to  in- 
vent a  conversation  between  him  and  a  distinguished  scribe, 

t  Strauss  strains  bard  to  give  a  sjnnbolical  ajid  mythical  meaning  to  this  common  Jew- 
ish name,  '1^'"7P^-  There  is  no  trace  in  the  early  Christian  history  of  mythical  persons 
thus  originating  from  mere  fancy,  without  any  liistorical  point  of  deparhire.  Only  at  a  later 
period  was  the  history  of  really  eminent  men  exaggerated  by  (voluntary  or  iuvoluntarj-} 
invention  into  fables ;  e.  g-,  Simon  Mn'^us  was  thus  made  mythical. 
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some  more  worthy  and  spiritual  ideas  in  regard  to  it.  He  considered 
himself  sure,  as  a  rigidly  pious  Jew  and  Pharisee,  of  a  share  in  that 
kingdom,  and  was  only  anxious  to  be  informed  as  to  the  approaching 
manifestation  of  INIcssiah. 

Addressing  Christ  as  an  enlightened  teacher,  accredited  from  God 
by  miracles,  he  expected  to  obtain  from  his  lips  a  further  account  of 
his  calling  and  of  his  relation  to  the  Messianic  kingdom.  But  instead 
of  entering  upon  this,  Christ  purposely  gives  an  answer  especially 
adapted  to  the  moral  and  religious  wants  of  Nicodemus,  and  all  of  like 
mind.*  The  truth  which  he  uttered  was  not  only  new  and  strange  t<t 
Nicodemus,  but  also  fundamentally  opposed  to  his  whole  system  : 
"  Except  a  man  he  born  again,\  he  cannot  see  the  Icingdom  of  God." 

(2.)     The  New  Birth. 

Uprooting  the  notion  that  any  particular  line  of  l)irth  or  descent  can 
entitle  men  to  a  share  in  God's  kingdom,  Christ  points  out  an  imvard 
condition,  necessary  for  all  men  alike,  a  title  which  no  man  can  secure 
by  his  own  power.  His  answer  to  Nicodemus  presupposes  that  all 
men  are  alike  destitute  of  the  Divine  life.  It  was  directed  as  well 
against  the  arrogant  self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  as  against  the 
contracted  externalizing  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Jewish  particular 
ism.  It  involves  also  (although  we  are  not  sure,  from  the  form  of  the 
expression,  that  Christ  intended  precisely  this)  that  a  faith  like  that  of 
Nicodemus  was  insufficient ;  springing,  as  it  did,  from  isolated  mira- 
cles, and  not  from  inward  experience,  or  an  internal  awakening  of  the 
Divine  life.  Certainly  it  hit  the  only  point  from  which  Nicodemus 
could  and  must  proceed  in  order  to  change  his  mode  of  conceiving  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  Even  if  he  at  first  still  expected  it  to  appear  as 
an  outward  one,  he  must  have  had  a  higher  and  nobler  moral  concej)- 
tion  of  it.  He  doubtless  took  Christ's  words  "  cannot  sec  the  kingditm'' 
to  mean  "  cannot  share  in  the  visible  kingdom  ;"  while  Christ  meant  an 
inward  spiritual  ^^  entering  into''''  that  kingdom  which  was  first  to  be 
founded,  as  a  spiritual  one,  in  the  hearts  of  men.| 

*  An  answer,  too,  entirely  characteristic  of  Jesus,  and  which  would  not  have  occnnt'd  to 
one  mvciiting  this  dialogue. 

t  Or  "from  above ;"  but  I  cannot  prefer  this  reading,  even  after  I.ucke's  arguiuents. 
"  Born  again"  con'esponds  with  "becoming:  like  children"  (Matt,  xviii.,  3) ;  with  rui^iyym- 
(rla  (Matt.,  xix.,  28) ;  compared  with  the  'XovTpbv  vaXiyyevzaiai  of  Paul.  We  infer  that  this 
mode  of  expression  belonged  to  the  peculiar  type  of  Christ's  teaching,  as  it  agrees,  also, 
with  his  expressions  (recorded  in  the  first  three  Gospels)  m  regai'd  to  his  operations  iii)on 
human  nature. 

J:  The  idea  of  a  "  new  birth'"  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  mind,  although 
Its  true  import  is  only  revealed  in  the  hglit  which  Christianity  lends  to  selfscnitiny.  The 
non  emendari,  scd  transfgurari  of  Seneca  (Ep.  ad  Lucil.,  vi.),  which  is  ratlier  a  rhetorical 
expression  any  how,  applies  to  a  gradual  amendment  of  character  by  lopping  off  separate 
vices,  and  not  to  a  radical  change  of  nature.  As  the  Christian  new  birth  is  the  beginning 
of  a  process  in  hiunaji  nature,  wliich  is  to  go  on  until  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of 
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The  mere  figure  of  a  new  birth,  in  itself,  would  have  been  nothing  so 
unusual  or  unintelligible  to  Nicodemus  ;  he  could  have  understood  it 
well  enough  if  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  case  of  a  heathen  submit- 
ting himself  to  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  other  Jewish 
usages.*  But  what  startled  hira  was  the  altogether  novel  application 
which  Christ  made  of  the  figure;  not  to  a  change  of  external  relations, 
as  in  the  case  above  supposed,  but  to  a  totally  different  change,  of  which 
the  learned  scribe  had  not  the  glimmering  of  an  idea.  He  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  such  an  answer  to  his  question,  and  no  wonder  ;  a 
dead,  contracted,  arrogant  scribe-theology  is  always  amazed  at  the  mys- 
teries of  inward,  spiritual  experience.  This  first  direct  impression, 
perhaps,  did  not  allow  him,  at  the  moment,  to  distinguish  between  the 
figure  and  the  thing,  and  he  asked,  "  Hoio  can  a  man  he  horn  when,  he 

is  old  r 

(3.)  The  Birth  of  Water  and  of  the  Spirit. 

But  Christ  confirms  what  he  had  said,  and  explains  it  further :  "  Ver- 
ily, except  a  man  he  horn  of  water  and,  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God."^  He  thus  describes  more  exactly  the  active 
pi'inciple  (the  creative  agent)  o^  the  new  birth,  the  Divine  Spirit,  which 
implants  a  new  Divine  life  in  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  it ;  pro- 
ducing a  moral  change,  a  reversion  of  the  universal  tendency  of  man, 
as  the  offspring  of  a  race  tainted  by  sin. 

So  much  is  clear.     But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  "  water  ?''l     We  in- 

God,  the  new  birth  in  individuals  preparing  tlio  way  for  the  new  birth  of  a  glorified  world  : 
so  the  Stoic  doctrine  speaks  of  a  neptofiKfi  ■naXi.yys.vtcia  tUv  i\(av,  dvaaToixciinaiS.  But  this  is 
connected  with  the  pantheistic  conception  of  a  cycle  of  alternate  desti'uctions  and  renew- 
als of  the  world,  utterly  opposed  to  the  teleological  point  of  view  in  Christianitj'.  'O  rca 
aafaKovTOVTiji,  iiiv  rovv  iirocovovv  CXV>  ^u'''''''  ''"  ycyoi'ora  Kut  rd  icontva  cdpaKt  KaTu  to  hjwcilcS- — {An- 
ton. Monol.,-s.i.,  1.)  "He  who  lives  only  forty  years  and  observes  well,  has  experienced 
every  thing  which  occurs  in  the  whole  eternity  of  this  ever-renewed  process." 

*  Stranas  thinks  (p.  701)  tliat  the  way  in  which  Paul  uses  the  expression  "  a  new  crea- 
tion" (2  C-or.,  v.,  17  ;  Gal.,  vi.,  15),  without  explaining  it,  implies  that  it  was  ui  conxmon  use 
in  Judaism.  We  do  not  agree  with  him,  but  rather  see  in  such  expressions  the  now  dia- 
lect created  by  Christianity,  which  Paul's  readers  might  be  supposed  to  understand.  If 
Strauss's  view  were  correct,  we  should  expect  such  antitheses  in  Paul  as  the  following: 
"  Circumcision  cannot  develope  a  new  creation  in  the  heathen,  but  leaves  all  in  its  old  con- 
dition ;  a  new  creation  can  only  grow  out  from  within,  through  faith." 

t  How  ditterent  the  words  of  Christ,  in  their  original  simplicity,  were  from  the  later  dress 
given  to  them,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  John,  iii.,  5,  with  the  Clementines,  Iloin.,  xi.,  J 
26  :  "  iav  iif\  dvujti'i'TjOijrc  Man  l,iovTi  t?j  &vona  Trurpoi,  v'tov,  Ayiov  nvevixaTo;,"  &.C.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  this  passage  was  borrowed  finm  John's  Gospel  immediately,  or  from  some  tradi- 
tion. 

t  It  is  said,  by  some,  that  the  hand  of  a  later  writer  is  to  be  traced  here,  who  planncc 
this  conversation,  half  fiction,  lialf  truth,  upon  the  basi.s,  perhaps,  of  an  earlier  narrative, 
and  added  "birth  by  water"  to  "birth  by  spirit,"  in  order  to  give  additional  authority  to 
baptism  in  the  Church.  But  this  theory  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  tliat  baptism  is  only 
incidentally  mentioned  by  John  ;  that  he  nowhere  expressly  ascribes  its  institution  to  Christ, 
and  nowhere  says  any  thing  of  the  baptism  of  the  Apostles.  A  writer  influenced  by  an 
ecclesiastical  intent,  and  pennilling  liimsclf  to  remodel  the  history  of  Christ  from  sucli  u 
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fer  from  the  fact  that  Christ  says  nothing  more  of  "  water,"  but  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  the  operations  of  the  "  Spirit,"  that  the  former  wa? 
only  a  point  of  departure  to  lead  to  the  latter.  It  was  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  the  "  birth  of  the  Spirit"  into  a  new  Divine  life,  that  was 
unknown  to  Nicodemus ;  whereas  John's  baptism  might  have  already 
made  him  acquainted  with  water  as  a  symbol  of  inward  purification, 
j)ointing  to  a  higher  purification  of  soul,  to  be  wrought  by  the  Messiah, 
and  aiding  in  its  comprehension. 

After  this  preparation,  Christ  sets  forth  the  general  principle  on 
which  his  previous  declarations  to  Nicodemus  were  founded,  viz.,  the 
total  opposition  between  the  natural  life — the  life  of  all  those  who  con- 
tinue to  live  according  to  nature  simply — and  the  nciv  life  which  God 
imparts  ["  That  which  is  horn  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  i,i 
horn  of  the  SjJirit  is  Spirit"].  But  as  this  "  birth  of  the  Spirit"  was 
still  strano-e  to  Nicodemus,  Christ  made  use  of  a  sensible  imasre  to 
bring  it  more  vividly  before  him.  •'  As  none  can  set  bounds  or  limits 
to  the  wind,  as  one  hears  and  feels  its  blast,  but  can  not  track  it  to  its 
source  or  to  its  aim  ;  so  it  is  with  the  breath  of  God's  Spirit  in  those 
who  have  experienced  the  new  birth.  There  is  something  in  the  in- 
terior life  not  to  be  explained  or  comprehended,  which  reveals  itself 
only  in  its  operations,  and  can  be  known  only  by  experience  ;  it  is  a 
life  which  no  one  can  trace  backward  to  its  origin,  or  foiward  to  its 
end." 

The  light  begins  to  dawn  upon  Nicodemus.  But  to  his  mind,  yet 
in  bondage  to  a  legal  Judaism,  prone  to  conceive  all  Divine  things  in 
an  outward  sense,  and  to  keep  God  and  man  too  far  apart,  the  fact  as- 
serted by  Christ  seems  marvellous;  and  he  exclaims  in  amazement, 
'■'■  IIoio  can  this  hcV  Jesus  seizes  upon  this  exclaraalinn  to  humble 
the  pride  of  the  learned  theologian,  to  convince  him  of  his  want  of  in- 
sight into  Divine  things,  and  to  make  him  feel  the  need  of  further  illu- 
mination. "  You,  a  teacher  of  Israel,  and  this,  without  which  all  reli- 
gion is  a  dead  thing,  not  known  to  you !  And  if  you  believe  me  not 
when  I  speak  of  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  which  every  man  upon  earth 
may  test  by  his  own  experience,*  how  will  you  believe  when  I  pro- 
claim truths  beyond  the  circle  of  man's  experience  and  transcending 
the  limits  of  his  reason  ;  when  I  tell  you  the  hidden  and  unfathomable 
counsels  of  God  for  human  salvation  !" 

motive,  would  not  have  made  those  omissions.  It  might  even  be  snid,  with  more  plausi- 
bility, that  John  had  been  led  to  connect  baptism  and  regeneration  together,  and  had  at- 
tributed this  combination  to  Christ.  \Ve  have  no  right,  becau,se  of  a  mere  difficulty,  to 
charge  such  a  thing,  even  though  invohintarj-,  upon  the  faithful  disciple.  The  whole  torn 
of  John's  feelings,  the  mystic  element  (in  its  good  sense)  that  predominated  iu  his  mind, 
would  alone  have  prevented  him  from  making  any  outivard  thing  prominent  that  was  not 
made  so  in  the  original  words  of  Christ. 

*  A  Jewish  believer  could  understand  this,  from  its  analogy  to  separate  impulses  of  the 
Divine  life  experienced  under  Judaism. 
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(4.)     Jesus  intimates  his  own  Sufferings. 

This  introduction  prepares  us  to  expect  something  totally  opposed  to 
the  ordinary  conceptions  of  the  Jewish  scribes.  It  would  have  been 
quite  inappropriate  if  Christ  had  merely  been  about  to  speak  of  the  ex- 
altation of  Messiah,  for  that  idea  was  familiar  enough  ;  or  even  if  he 
had  been  about  to  apply  that  exaltation  personally  to  himself  as  Mes- 
siah; for  this  claim  could  not  appear  very  marvellous  to  Nicodemus. 
who  was  already  inclined  to  recognize  him  as  a  prophet.  But  nothing 
could  have  been  more  startling  to  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  or  even  to 
the  mind  of  Nicodemus,  who  was  still  in  bondage  to  the  outward  letter, 
than  an  intimation  that  Messiah  was  not  to  appear  in  earthly  splendour, 
but  was  to  found  the  salvation  of  mankind  upon  the  basis  of  his  own 
sufferings.*  This  was  indeed,  and  ever,  the  stumbling-block  of  the 
Jews. 

But  Christ  did  not  announce  this  truth,  so  strange  to  Nicodemus, 
plainly  and  in  full  breadth.  Employing  a  well-known  figure  from  the 
Old  Testament,  he  compared  the  lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  Man  with  the 
serpent  that  was  raised  in  the  wildernesst  before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
people ;  and,  having  thus  intimated  the  truth  to  the  scribe  bv  a  simile 
drawn  from  his  own  familiar  studies,  he  left  it  to  be  further  developed 
by  his  own  thoughts.  The  brazen  serpent  may  have  appeared  to  the 
fathers  a  paradoxical  cure  for  the  serpent's  bite  ;  and  such  a  paradox  is 
the  salvation  of  the  world  through  a  suffering  Messiah.  The  very 
strangeness  of  the  comparison  must  have  stimulated  the  mind  of  Nico- 
demus.| 


w 


CHAPTER  V. 

JESUS  AT  iENON,  NEAR  SAIJM. 

E  cannot  fix  with  certainty  the  length  of  Christ's  first  stay  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  beginning  of  his  ])ublic  ministry.     But  it  is 


*  See  p.  83,  84. 

t  Conf.  the  explanntion  of  Jocobi.     (Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1825,  pt.  i.) 

X  The  worils  of  Clirist  end  witli  ver.  '['•>,  we  think.  Nicodemus  had  tlio  goad  in  his  mind, 
enondi  to  wake  liini  out  of  liis  spiritual  slumber,  and  urge  him  to  deeper  thought  upon  th« 
truth,  partly  clear  and  partly  obscure,  to  wiiich  he  had  listened.  In  the  nature  of  the  case, 
therefore,  Jesus  woidd  not  i)0  likely  to  add  any  thing  further.  The  verses,  16-21,  have  al- 
together the  air  of  a  commentary  added  by  the  Evangelist,  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart 
and  experience.  He  has  seen  tiie  working  of  the  Go.spcl,  and  tlie  judirnients,  too,  which 
attend  its  preaching,  and  he  records  them.  John's  Gospel  is  a  srlcrlion  fitmi  the  history  of 
the  Gospel,  made  with  a  definite  purpose;  he  begins  it  with  a  rcllection,  and  he  frc<iucntly 
interrupts  the  narrative  with  a  course  of  reflection,  as  appears  to  ns  to  be  the  case  in  the 
passage  under  consideration.     Verse  16  takes  up  and  repeats  Christ's  closing  words  in 
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certain  that  lie  went  directly  thence  to  JEnon*  near  Salim  (Salumias),  a 
part  of  the  countiy  which  was,  at  that  time,  the  theatre  of  John  the 
Baptist's  labours.  Here  he  probably  spent  most  of  the  time  from  the 
Passover  to  the  late  harvest.  He  may  have  had  two  objects  in  this, 
viz.,  to  continue  the  training  of  his  disciples  more  uninten'uptedly,  and 
also  to  make  use  of  the  connecting  link  which  the  ministry  of  John  the 
Baptist  alibrded.  The  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  latter's  sepa- 
rate labours  has  already  been  mentioned.t 

§  120.  Jealousy  of  Joints  Disciples. — Fi?ial  Tcstitnonij  of  the  Baj^tist. 
— His  Imprisonment. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Christ's  sphere  of  labour  excited  the  jealousy 
of  many  of  John's  disciples,  who  would  hear  of  no  other  master  but 
their  own,  and  who  had  not  imbibed  enough  of  his  spirit  to  know  that 
lie  was  to  give  way  before  the  higher  one.  They  had  seen  that  Christ 
obtained  his  first  disciples  by  John's  testimony  iii  his  favour.  Plaving 
no  desire  themselves  to  go  beyond  John's  teaching,  they  did  not  strive 
to  understand  that  testimony  fully,  and  deemed  it  unreasonable  that 
Christ,  who  owed  his  first  followers  to  the  recommendation  of  their 
own  master,  should  exalt  himself  above  the  latter.  But  when  they 
mentioned  their  surprise  to  John,  he  answered  them,  "  Do  not  wondci 
at  this  ;  it  had  to  be  so.  No  man  can  usurp  what  Heaven  has  not 
granted  him.  (No  man's  labours  can  transcend  the  limit  appointed 
by  God.  Christ's  influence  proclaims  the  Divinity  of  his  calling.  Men 
would  not  join  him,  if  God  did  not  give  them,  in  him,  what  I  could 
never  bestow.)"  He  then  calls  them  to  witness  that  he  had  never  an- 
nounced himself  to  them  as  Messiah,  but  always,  and  only,  as  the  Fore- 
runner :  "  I  said  I  am  not  the  Christ,  hut  that  I  am  sent  before  him.''' 

It  is  to  be  observed  (and  it  confirms  what  we  have  said  of  the  histor- 
ical position  of  the  Baptist)  that  he  does  not  here  appeal  to  his  private 
declarations  as  to  Christ's  Messiahship,  made  to  individual  susceptible 
disciples,  but  only  to  his  continuous  public  testimony.     The  jealous 


verse  15,  and  explains  theru,  as  the  yap  obviously  shows.  The  marks  of  a  change  iu  the 
speaker  seem  to  me  very  evident.  It  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  John  not  to  mark 
such  transitions  very  distinctly ;  although,  of  course,  he  could  never  intend  to  intermix  his 
own  words  with  those  of  the  Saviour. 

*  \  JU',  a  name  derived  from  T^'  {"  a  place  abounding  in  icater"),  John,  iii.,  23.  Euse- 
t)ius  (Oiiomnslikon)  says  that  such  a  [ilace  was  still  pointed  out,  eiirht  Roman  miles  south  of 
Scythopolis,  near  Sahm  and  the  Jordan.  (Hicron.,  0pp.,  ed.  Vallars,  iii.,  163  ;  JtOfcnutuiler, 
Handb.  d.  Biblisch.  Alterth.,  ii.,  2,  133;  Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.,  320.)  This  suits  tiie 
place  described  in  John,  as  Christ  goes  thence  to  Samaria.  If  it  appear  strange  that  the 
Baptist  should  go  to  Samaria,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  place  belonged,  as  a  border 
town,  to  Judea;  and  the  Baptist  may  have  found  it  necessai-y,  in  order  to  avoid  persecu- 
tion, to  betake  himself  to  this  outof-the-way  comer.  Perhaps,  also,  with  his  more  liberal 
tendency  of  mind,  he  had  no  scniples  about  abiding  on  the  borders  of  Samarix 

t  Page  57. 
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spirits,  therefore,  may  never  have  had,  from  the  hps  of  their  master, 
any  "luch  special  direction  to  Christ. 

But  he  added,  "  My  goal  is  reached  ;  my  joy  is  fulfilled.  I  have  led 
the  Bride  (the  Theocratic  congregation)  to  the  Bridegroom  (the  Mes- 
siah), to  whom  she  belongs,  who  alone  can  fulfil  her  hopes.  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease."* 

In  uttering  these  words  the  Baptist  probably  had  a  presentiment 
that  the  end  of  his  career  was  at  hand.  When  he  returned  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  Herod  Antipas,  who  ruled  in  Peraja,  succeeded  in 
laying  hold  of  him.  The  rigid  censor  of  morals,  who  had  no  respect 
for  persons  where  the  holy  law  of  God  was  concerned,  had  offended 
the  tetrarch  ;t  and,  by  order  of  the  latter,  he  was  conveyed  as  a  pris- 
oner to  the  border  fortress  of  Macha^rus.l 

*  John,  iii.,  30.  Thus  far  the  words  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Baptist,  their  meaning  being 
figuratively  intimated  rather  than  expressed.  But  those  whicli  follow  (31-3(3)  are  totally 
different.  The  Evangelist,  having  in  his  own  Christian  experience  so  rich  a  commentary 
upon  the  words  of  his  fonuer  Master,  feels  bound  to  apply  it  in  explaining  them.  The  re- 
lation of  the  Baptist  to  Christ  sets  aside  all  that  has  been  said,  in  later  times,  about  some 
imaginary  person's  having  invented  this  scene  and  tacked  it  on  to  John's  Gospel.  Had 
such  a  one,  as  IStrauss  thinks,  made  the  fiction  in  order  to  oppose  the  disciples  of  the  Bap- 
tist (who  kept  aloof  from  Christianity)  by  the  authority  of  their  own  master,  he  would  have 
gone  much  further;  it  would  have  been  just  as  easy,  and  far  more  effective,  to  invent  a 
dialogue  between  Christ  and  the  Baptist  himself  The  apocryphal  writings  of  that  period, 
manufactured  to  favour  certain  religious  ideas,  were  not  wont  to  confine  their  inventions 
within  such  narrow  limits. 

t  Josephus  differs  from  the  Gospels  (Matt.,  xiv.,  3-3;  Mark,  vi.,  17-20;  Luke,  iii.,  19-20; 
as  to  Herod's  reasons  for  this  act ;  according  to  the  latter,  it  was  done  because  John  had 
reproved  him  for  carrying  off  and  maiTying  his  brother  Philip's  wife ;  according  to  the  for- 
mer, the  tetrarch  was  induced  by  fear  of  political  disturbances.  " /^daai  rb  im  roadvie  tti- 
6avdv  avTov  To'ii  dvOptiTToii  /j>)  f:fi  aTToaTacct  rtvi  (pipor  iriivra  y(ip  cuiKcaav  av/iGuvX^  Ttj  iKcivov  -pdlovre;, 
TTo^v  KpciTTov  liyctTat,  Tspiv  Ti  vcuiTcpov  i^  avTov  ycveaOai,  irpoXa6iov  avaipstv  >}  ncTa6oX!iS  ycioftivrji  d; 
Tu  Trpdynara  ifimeawv  iicTavociv." — (ArchKol.,  xviii.,  v.,  §  2.)  Now  the  character  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, as  historians,  would  not  be  affected,  if  we  admit  that  they  followed  the  popular  re- 
port, even  though  incorrect,  as  the  matter  had  no  comiexion  with  their  immediate  object. 
But  tJie  difficulty  is  cleared  up.  and  a  better  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  case  obtained, 
by  the  supposition  that  Josephus  gave  the  oHcnsihle,  and  the  Evangelists  the  real  and  se- 
cret reason  that  impelled  Herod.  As  the  Baptist  did  not  claim  to  be  Messiah,  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  fidelity  in  the  several  relations  of  life,  Herod  could  have  had  no  political 
f  jars  except  such,  indeed,  as  might  arise  from  John's  honest  boldness  in  reproving  his  sins. 
It  is  a  further  proof  of  his  personal  hnti-ed  to  John,  that  he  not  only  imprisoned,  but  killed 
liim.  History  affords  many  instances  in  which  faithful  witnesses  to  the  truth  liave  fallen 
victims  to  the  craft  of  priests  or  women,  and  often  of  the  two  combined. 

}  Supposing  that  Jolm  appeared  in  public  about  six  months  before  Christ,  and  that  he 
was  imprisoned  about  the  same  length  of  time  after  Christ's  first  Passover,  his  whole  pub- 
lic ministry  lasted  for  about  a  year. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

JESUS  RETURNS  THROUGH  SAMARIA  TO  GALILEE.— THE  SAMARITAN 
WOMAN.     (.John,  iv.) 

THE  Pharisaic  party  became  more  suspicious  of  Jesus  than  they  had 
been  of  the  rigid  preacher  of  repentance,  when  it  was  found  that 
his  mini.stry  was  beginning  to  attract  still  greater  attention  than  John's 
had  done.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  leave  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try.* Galilee  offered  a  safe  abode  ;  and,  besides,  a  good  spiritual  soil 
for  his  instructions  would  probably  be  found  there,  as  deep  impres- 
sions had  been  made  upon  the  minds  of  many  Galileans  attending  the 
Passover,  by  his  public  labours  at  Jerusalem.  He  took  the  shortest 
road — three  days'  journey — to  Galilee,  through  Samaria ;  and  made  use 
of  the  opportunity  to  scatter  seeds  for  the  future  among  the  people  of 
that  country,  who  were  then  longing  for  new  revelations,  and  among 
whom  no  political  perversions  of  the  Messianic  idea  were  to  be  found, 
as  among  the  Jews. 

§  121.  Impressions  made  upon  the  Samaritan  Woman. 
In  the  mean  time  the  summer  months,  and  part  of  autumn,  had 
passed  away.  It  was  in  seed  time,  which  lasted  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  December,  that  Jesus  arrived  in  the  fertile 
plain  of  Sichem.  Fatigued  with  travelling,  he  stopped  to  refresh  him- 
self about  middayt  at  the  well  of  Jacob.  He  was  alone,  for  he  had 
sent  his  disciples  into  the  city  to  buy  provisions  ;  not  without  the  inten- 
tion, probably,  to  elevate  them  above  the  Jewish  prejudice  which  re- 
garded the  Samaritans  as  unclean.  While  he  sits  by  the  well-side,  a 
poor  woman  from  the  neighbouring  city  comes|  to  draw  fresh  water. 
He  asked  her  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  embraced  the  occa- 
sion (as  he  always  embraced  every  moment  and  opportunity  to  fulfil 
his  Divine  calling)  to  plant  in  her  soul  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth. § 

*  Here  is  the  occasion  of  Matthew's  statement,  Matt.,  iv.,  12.  But  as  the  first  three 
Gospels  only  speak  expressly  of  Clirist's  last,  journey  (see  p.  155),  no  distinction  is  made 
between  Ms  stay  in  Galilee  before  and  afler  his  fii-st  journey.  Hence  arose  the  mistake 
as  to  the  time  of  John's  imprisonment,  to  correct  which  error  in  the  tradition  probably  Jotin, 
iii.,  24,  was  uiteuded. 

t  That  traveling  could  be  continued  until  twelve  o'clock  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
late  in  autumn.  X  This,  too,  could  not  have  been  done  at  that  lionr  in  summer. 

6  Here  is  another  refutation  of  the  theory  that  assigned  an  Alexandrian  origin  to  this 
Gospel.  A  man  trained  in  that  school  would  have  been  as  little  disposed  as  a  Jewish  the- 
ologian of  Palestine  to  represent  Jesus  as  conversing  with  a  poor  woman  and  displaying 
to  her  the  prospect  of  a  new  future  of  relitrious  developcment !  But  it  was  perfectly  in 
Keeping  with  the  character  of  Him  who  tliaiiked  God  that  "  what  had  been  liidden  froni 
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Adapting  his  mode  of  teaching  to  her  condition  and  culture,  he  made 
use  of  a  natural  figure,  offered  by  the  occasion  ["  If  thou  kneicest  the 
gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  unto  thee,  '  Give  me  to  drink,'  thou 
wouldst  have  ashed  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water''']. 

The  figure  was  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  in  her  as  yet  unspirit- 
ual  mind  a  longing  for  the  precious  possession  thus  intimated,  before 
she  could  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  possession  itself  ["  Whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst :  it  shall 
he  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life'"'].  How 
joyfully  must  she  have  heard  of  water,  ever  fresh  and  flowing,  which 
one  could  always  carry  with  him,  and  never  need  thirst  or  be  weary 
with  constant  travelling  the  dusty  road  to  draw  !  And  so,  under  this 
figure,  Christ  pictured  forth  for  her  the  Divine  life  which  he  had  come 
to  impart,  which  alone  can  quench  the  thirst  of  the  soul,  and  is,  for  all 
who  receive  it,  an  endless  stream  of  life  flowing  onward  into  etemiity  ! 

After  thus  exciting  in  her  mind  a  desire  for  the  miraculous  water,  of 
which  she  could  as  yet  form  no  just  conception,  he  breaks  off  without 
giving  her  further  explanations  of  what,  at  that  time,  she  could  not  be 
made  to  understand.  He  turns  the  conversation,  first,  to  make  her 
look  within,  as  self-knowledge  alone  can  prepare  us  rightly  to  appre- 
hend Divine  things ;  and,  secondly,  to  satisfy  her  that  he  was  a  proph- 
et by  showing  an  acquaintance  with  parts  of  her  private  history  of 
which,  as  a  stranger,  he  could  have  known  nothing.* 

§  122.   Christ's  Decision  between  the  Worship  of  the  Jews  and  that 
of  the  Samaritans. 

Struck  with  his  insight  of  her  secret  history,  the  woman  recognized 
him  as  a  prophet.  She  must,  in  consequence,  have  supposed  that  a 
higher  sense  lay  hid  in  what  he  had  uttered,  enigmatical  as  it  yet  ap- 
peared to  her,  and  she  laid  it  up  in  her  mind.  It  was  natural,  also,  for 
her  to  question  him  further,  as  a  prophet,  on  religious  subjects,  and 
thus  elicit  from  him  new  instruction.  And  what  question  so  likely  to 
occur,  or  fraught  with  deeper  interest  to  her,  than  that  which  formed 

tlie  wise  liad  been  revealed  unto  babes,"'  ajid  who  had  come  to  break  down  all  barriers  that 
separated  men,  and  to  glorify  human  nature  even  in  the  form  of  woman ! 

*  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  Clunst,  at  the  moment  when  he  requested  the 
woman  to  call  "  her  hnahaiid"  (Jolm,  iv.,  16),  had  the  fail  and  supernatural  knowledge  of 
her  real  circumstances,  and  only  spoke  thus  to  her  in  order  to  test  her  disposition,  and  in 
•luce  her  to  speak  of  her  course  of  life  with  candour;  or  whether  he  had  iwt  that  knowl- 
eilge  at  the  moment,  and  really  wished  her  husband  to  come,  iu  order  to  open  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Samaritans  ;  so  that  the  fiiial  turn  of  the  conversation  was  different  from 
what  he  hail  expected.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  laws  under  which  the  beams  of 
BuperiiaturaJ  knowledge  broke  foi-th  fi-om  the  soul  of  Christ,  nor  with  the  relation  between 
external  occasions  and  the  internal  devclo[iemcnt  of  his  higher  knowledge.  And  therefore 
we  catmot  say  whetlu-r  the  woman's  explanation,  that  "  she  had  no  husband,"  excited  the 
streaming  forth  of  the  Divine  light  within  him  or  not. 
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the  bone  of  contention  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  and  which 
was  suggested  to  lier  by  the  very  spot  on  which  they  stood,  Mount 
Gerizim  itself  towering  up  just  at  hand  ["  Our  fathers  icorsMpfcd  in 
this  motmtain,  and  yc  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men 
ought  to  toorshi2'>"\ 

The  answer  of  Christ  has  a  two-fold  reference  :  one  to  the  existing 
stage  of  the  Theocracy,  thus  answering  the  spirit  of  the  woman's  ques- 
tion ;  the  other  alluding  to  the  higher  stage  of  the  Theocratic  devel- 
opement  which  he  himself  was  about  to  introduce. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  he  decides  (v.  22)  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
"  The  Samaritans  are  ignorant  of  the  true  worship  of  God,  because 
they  reject  the  prophets,  the  several  stages  of  revelation  that  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  which  is  the  aim  of  all,  the  manifestation  of  the 
Redeemer ;  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  do  worshij?  God  intelligently,* 
since  they  have  recognized  his  successive  revelations,  and  are  thus  fitted 
to  be  the  medium  through  which  salvation  may  come  forth  for  men  ; 
to  lead  to  which  salvation  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  God's  revelations. 
Jerusalem,  meanwhile,  had  to  be  the  seat  of  worship,  because  from 
Jerusalem  the  Redemption,  which  was  to  raise  worship  to  a  higher 
sphere,  was  to  spring  ujd." 

§  123.   The  Worship  of  God  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth. 

Christ  thus  showed  that  the  worship  at  Jerusalem  was  only  preferred 
in  view  of  the  salvation  that  was  to  come  forth  there,  and  that  the  su- 
periority would  cease  at  the  time  of  its  coming  forth.  He  had,  then,  to 
describe  that  higher  era  before  which  the  question  in  dispute  between 
Jews  and  Samaritans  would  wholly  cease :  "  The  hour  comcth,  and 
now  is,  when  the  true  xoorshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  tvorship  him  :  God  is  Spirit,  and 
they  who  ivorshijj  him  must  icorship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truths  To  the 
worship  of  God  as  previously  conceived — the  sensuous,  external  woi'- 
ship,  confined  to  special  times  and  a  fixed  place — Christ  opposes  a 
worship  limited  by  neither,  but  proceeding  from  the  Spirit,  and  em- 
bracing the  whole  being.  The  true  worship  of  God,  as  S^^irit,  can 
only  spring  from  Divine  affinities  in  the  Spirit. 

And  such  wor.ship  can  only  be  "  Worship  in  the  Truth  ;"  the  two  are 
inseparable  ;  the  Truth  must  be  taken  up  into  the  life  of  the  Spirit  be- 
fore it  can  utter  spiritual  worship — Truth,  the  Divine  element  of  life, 
the  link  that  binds  the  world  of  .spii-its  to  Gon,  their  original.  As  wor- 
ship in  spirit  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  confined  wholly,  or  chiefly,  to 
isolated  outward  acts,  so  worship  in  the  Truth  is  opposed  to  that  which 

*  This,  of  course,  is  only  said  ohjectivch/,  witli  reference  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  ;  subjectively,  applied  to  indi\-iduals,  it  would  only  be  true  of  those  who  con-e- 
spond  ill  spirit  to  tlie  definition  that  follows. 
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adheres  to  sensuous  types  and  images  that  only  veil  the  truth  And 
this  true  spiritual  worship  can  only  flow  from  those  who  are  in  com- 
munion of  life  with  God,  as  Father. 

Christ  used  the  words,  "  the  time  cometh,  and  is  now,'"  because  the 
true,  spiritual  worship  was  realized,  in  its  perfection,  in  himself;  and 
because  he  had  planted  seeds  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  from  which 
it  was  to  develope  itself  in  them,  and  through  them  in  all  mankind. 

§  124.    The  Sjnrittuil  Wors/iij?. — Its  Bearing  upon  Practical  Life. 

Christ  uttered  here  no  merely  theoretical  truth,  bearing  only  upon 
knowledge,  but  one  emmenllY  practical,  and  including  in  itself  the  whole 
work  which  he  was  to  accomplish  in  humanity.  The  sages  of  both  the 
East  and  the  West  had  long  known  that  all  true  worship  must  be  spir- 
itual ;  but  they  believed  it  impossible  to  extend  such  worship  beyond 
the  narrow  ciixle  of  thoughtful  and  spiritually  contemplative  minds ; 
nor  did  they  even  know  rightly  how  to  realize  it  for  themselves.  They 
sought  in  Knowledge  what  could  only  spring  from  Life,  and  was  in 
this  way  to  become,  not  the  privilege  of  a  favoured  few,  but  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christ  not  only  gave  the  true  Idea,  but  realized 
it.  As  Redeemer  of  men,  he  placed  them  in  a  relation  to  God,  through 
which  the  tendency  to  true  and  spiritual  worship  is  imparted  to  their 
whole  life.  He  made  the  Truth  which  he  revealed  the  source  of  life 
for  men ;  and  by  its  means,  as  spirits  allied  to  God,  they  worship  him 
in  Truth.  Only  in  proportion  as  men  partake  of  the  Divine  life,  by 
appropriating  Christ's  revealed  truth,  can  they  succeed  in  worshipping 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  knowledge  of  God  as  Spirit  was  by  no  means  communicated  to 
men  ready  made  and  complete.  It  was  to  develope  itself  in  the  re- 
flective consciousness  only  from  true  worship  of  God,  rooted  in  the 
life ;  here,  and  here  only,  were  men  to  learn*  the  full  import  of  the 
words,  "  God  is  Spirit."t 

How  has  the  lofty  truth,  the  world-histoncal  import,  of  this  saymg 
of  Christ  been  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  have  taken  it  as  an  isolated 
expression,  apart  from  its  connexion  with  Christian  Theism  and  with 
the  whole  Divine  process  for  the  developement  of  Christian  life,  by 
those   abstract,  naked,  one-sidedly  intellectual  Deists   and  Pantheists 

*  The  history  of  reliijioas  opinions  in  the  first  three  centuries  affords  most  vivid  proof 
of  this.  E.  g. :  "  ~av  TTiaijia,  cl  uTrXovoTcpov  iKXafiliiivontv,  awn,t  Tvyxdyov."  (Orig.  in  Joann.,  t 
xiii..  $  22.) 

t  This  great  trutli,  rightly  understood,  was  closely  connected  with  the  moral  and  religious 
wants  of  the  Samaritans,  as  representcil  by  the  womaji.  The  natural  order  of  this  con- 
versation, the  simiilicity  and  deptli  of  Ciirist's  words — so  free  fmm  the  diiFusencss  charac- 
teristic of  intentional  imitation — is  a  strong  proof  of  its  originalitj-. 
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who  have  dreamed  that  they  could  incorporate  them  into  their  dis- 
cordant systems  by  their  spiritual  Felichism,  which  substitutes  the 
deification  of  an  Idea  for  the  s|iiritual,  truthful  adoration  of  God  as 
Spirit !  The  aristocracy  of  education,  the  one-sided  intellectualism  of 
the  ancient  world,  was  uprooted  by  Christ  when  he  uttered  this  grand 
truth  to  an  uneducated  woman,  who  bolonc^ed  to  an  ignorant  and  un- 
<;ultivated  people:  For  all  men  alike,  the  Highest  must  spring  from 
life  [and  not  from  culture]. 

§  125.   Christ's  Glances  at  the  future  Progress  of  his  Kingdom,  and  at 

his  oivn  Death. 

After  Christ  had  made  himself  known  as  Messiah  to  the  Samaritan 
woman,  she  hastened  joyfully  to  the  city  to  tell  the  strange  things  that 
had  happened  to  her.  Her  countrymen  came  out  in  throngs  at  her 
call.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  disciples  had  returned,  and  found 
their  Master  just  closing  his  conversation  with  the  woman;  and,  although 
both  suqjrised  and  curious,  they  asked  no  questions  about  the  occasion 
or  subject  of  the  conversation. 

But  they  wondered  that  he  did  not  touch  the  provisions  they  had 
brought.  His  corporeal  wants  are  forgotten  in  the  higher  thoughts 
that  occupy  him  ;  the  work  of  his  life  is  before  him,  the  planting  of  the 
seeds  of  Divine  truth  in  a  human  soul,  and  through  it  in  many  others, 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  Samaritan  woman 
is  an  exponent  of  this  new  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Her 
countiymen  are  approaching ;  the  seed  is  already  germinating.  He 
replies,  therefore,  to  his  disciples,  "  I  have  meat  to  eat  which  ye  know 
not  of.  (The  nourishment  of  the  body  is  forgotten  in  that  of  the  Spirit.) 
My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work  (to 
sow  the  seed  for  the  general  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
men)." 

He  then  illustrates  the  work  of  God,  which  he  had  just  begun  among 
the  Samaritans,  by  a  similitude*  from  the  face  of  Nature  before  them, 
(xlancing,  on  the  one  side,  at  the  peasants  scattered  over  the  fertile 
valley,  busily  sowing  their  seed,  and,  on  the  other,  at  the  Samaritans, 
thronging  from  the  town  in  answer  to  the  woman's  call,  he  says  to  the 
disciples,  "Are  ye  not  wont  to  say,  at  this  season  of  the  year, '  There  are 
yet  four  months,  and,  then  cometh  harvest?'']  So  it  is,  indeed,  in  the 
natural,  but  not  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  seed  is  just  sown,  and 
already  the  harvest  appears.  '  Lift  up  your  eyes'  (pointing  to  the  ap- 
proaching Samaritans),  '  and  see  how  the  fields  are  already  xchitening  to 
the  harvest.^  " 

*  This  similitude  is  of  the  same  character  with  Clirist's  parables  given  in  the  first  three 
Gospels  in  general,  aiid  especially  with  those  taken  from  sowing  seed,  Ac;  a  sign  of  the 
common  character  that  pen'aded  all  his  discourses. 

t  A  proverb  taken  from  the  climate  and  farming  of  tliat  part  of  the  country. 
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A  profound  glance  into  the  soul  of  Christ  and  the  secret  connexion 
of  his  thoughts  is  now  opened  to  us.*  He  cannot  utter  this  prediction 
of  the  glorious  harvest  that  is  to  follow  the  seed  which  he  has  sown, 
without  the  mournful,  though  pleasant,  thought  that  he  shall  not  live  to 
see  its  gathering.  He  must  leave  the  earth  before  the  harvest-home ; 
nay,  his  death  itself  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  it.  So  he  tells  his  dis- 
ciples that  tlicy  shall  reap  what  he  had  sowed  ;  but  that  he  shall  rejoice 
with  them  ["  That  hotli  he  that  soiveth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice 
together.  I  sent  you  to  reap  that  tohereon  ye  bestowed  no  lahour"].j 
Distant  intimations  like  this  were  the  only  announcements  of  his  ap- 
proaching death  that  Christ  made  at  this  early  period  of  his  ministry.^ 

§  126.  Subsequent  State  of  the  Samaritans. 
At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  deeply  impressed 
with  his  appearance  and  his  words,  Christ  remained  two  days  with 
them  before  continuing  his  journey  to  Galilee.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  immediate  fruit  of  these  his  first  labours  among  that  peo- 
2)le  ;  perhaps  it  was  the  source  of  that  religious  awakening  among 
them  which  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  (viii.,  14).  If  this  be  so,  the  seed 
sown  by  Christ,  rich  and  fruitful  as  it  was  in  the  short  time  of  his  stay, 
was  not  afterward  carefully  cultivated  until  the  Apostles  went  to  Sa* 
maria;  many  foreign  elements  had  crept  in,  and  enthusiasts  and  false 
prophets  had  led  the  people  astray.  The  pui-e  manifestation  of  Di- 
vinity was  followed  by  a  paltry  caricature.  The  unsophisticated  Sa- 
maiitans  believed  in  Christ,  from  the  Divine  power  of  his  words  and  his 
appearance,  without  any  miracle ;  but  at  a  later  period,  when  their 
minds  had  been  debauched  by  magical  arts  and  legerdemain,  the  most 
striking  miracles  were  requisite  to  restore  them. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

CHRIST'S  FIRST  GENERAL  MINISTRY  IN  GALILEE. 

§  127.   Christ  heals  the  Nobl email's  Smi. —  Chooses  Capernaum  for  his 
Abode. — Healing  of  Peter's  Wife's  Mother. 

ON  his  arrival  in  Galilee  Jesus  went  again  to  Cana.     (John,  iv.,  4G.) 
While  there,  there  came  to  him  a  man  belonging  to  the  court 

*  A  mark  of  tnith,  not  of  fiction. 

t  There  is  uo  ground  whatever  to  refer  John,  iv.,  37,  38  (as  Strauss  does)  especially  to 
the  Liter  ministrj-  of  the  A))ostles  in  Samaria.  The  prediction  whicli  they  contain  is  just 
like  those  in  Matt.,  x.,  26;  Luke,  xii.,  3;  and  in  tlic  parables  hereafter  cx.'imined  (p.  188- 
190).  Any  one  putting  tliuse  words  into  Christ's  mouth,  in  order  to  point  to  tlie  labours  «>f 
the  Apostles  in  Samaria  as  having  been  preceded  by  Christ's,  would  have  been  less  re- 
served and  delicate  about  it  by  far.  j  Luke,  v.,  35. 
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(fSaoiXiKoc;)  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  begged  him  to  go  down  to  Caper- 
naum and  cure  his  son,  who  was  dangerously  ill.  Distress  drove  this 
man  to  Christ;  although  he  might  (if  he  had  chosen),  perhaps,  have 
received  Divine  impressions  before.  He  probably  was,  at  first,  among 
the  number  of  those  who  verified  the  proverb  in  regard  to  Christ,  "  a 
prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country,"  The  Samaritans  be- 
lieved, because  of  their  inward  wants,  and  of  the  inward  power  of 
Divinity;  the  faith  of  the  Galileans  had  to  be  roused  by  visible  mira- 
cles and  material  blessings.  To  this  must  we  refer  the  words  of  re- 
proof uttered  by  Christ  before  he  granted  the  man's  prayer :  "  Except 
yc  see  signs  and  ivonders,  ye  will  not  believe."* 

Having,  by  the  miracle  wrought  in  this  case,  produced  a  new  and 
favourable  impression  upon  the  public  mind  at  Capernaum,  he  chose 
that  place  as  the  seat  of  his  ministry.  Here  he  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  healed  the  sick.  It  happened  on  a  certain  Sabbath,  that 
when  he  left  the  synagogue  he  went,  attended  by  his  disciples,  to  the 
house  in  which  Peter  lived,  with  his  mother-in-law,  who  lay  ill  at  the 
time  of  a  fever.t  Jesus  healed  her,  at  once  and  fully,  so  that  she  was 
able  to  attend  to  her  household  duties  and  detain  her  guests  for  the 
Sabbath-day's  diauer.^  As  Christ  spent  the  day  in  the  house  (the  ru- 
mour having  probably  been  sj^read  that  he  would  soon  leave  the  town), 
sick  persons  were  brought  in  from  all  sides ;  not,  however,  until  after 
sunset,  to  avoid  breaking  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  On  the  next  day 
the  people  strove  to  prevent  his  departure,  but  he  told  them,  "  I  must 
preach  the  Jcingdoni  of  God  to  other  cities  also,  for  therefore  am  I  sent.''' 

§  128.  Christ  appears  in  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth. — His  Lifo  is  En- 
dangered.    (Luke,  iv.,  16-30.) 

From  Capei'naum  Christ  went  to  Nazareth,  but  the  fame  of  his  great 
deeds  at  the  former  place  had  gone  before  him.  All  eyes  were  turned 
upon  him  when  he  appeared  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath ;  they 
had  known  him  as  a  very  different  person  from  what  fame  now  pro- 
claimed him  to  be.  He  took  the  scroll  of  the  prophets  that  was  hand- 
ed to  him,  and,  Divinely  guided,  opened  it  at  Isaiah,  Ixi.,  1.  We  may 
infer  from  the  words  of  this  passage  that  he  proclaimed  the  arrival  of 
the  prophetical  Jubilee,  and  declai-ed  himself  to  be  the  promised  one 
that  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  to  bring  liberty  to  those 
who  languished  in  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan. 

But  his  hearers  were  unconscious  of  their  spiritual  bondage,  and 
longed  for  no  deliverance  ;  they  knew  not  of  their  blindness,  and  asked 
not  to  be  healed.     Engrossed  in  the  affairs  of  life,  they  were  conscious 

*  See  p.  138.  t  Lake,  iv.,  38;  Matt,  \iii.,  14;  Mark,  i.,  29. 

X  Joseph;  Do  Vita  Sua.,  §  54  :  "'i.Krtf  !l>pa,  Kad'  ijv  toIs  odbGaciv  dpiaTOTrotciaOai  vo/itniv  ianr 
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of  no  higher  wants,  and,  therefore,  although  his  words  made  an  im- 
pression, it  was  only  upon  the  surface.  Their  astonishment  that  a  man 
whom  they  had  known  from  childhood  should  speak  such  words  of 
power  was  soon  followed  by  the  doubt,  "  How  comes  it  that  such 
a  man  should  do  such  great  things  ]"  Incapable  of  appreciating 
the  heavenly  gifts  which  Christ  offered,  they  wished  him  (in  their 
hearts,  if  not  with  their  lips)  to  work  wonders  there,  as  he  had  done  at 
Capernaum. 

We  have  seen  already*  that  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
Christ  acted  forbade  him  to  accept  a  challenge  of  this  sort.  He  could 
do  nothino-  for  those  who  insisted  on  seeing  in  order  to  believe.  Slaves 
to  the  outward  seeming,  and  destitute  of  a  spiritual  sense,  they  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  nothing  he  might  do ;  and  he  refused  them 
with  a  rebuke  that  pointed  to  the  ground  of  their  offence  and  unbelief: 
"  Ye  will  surely  say  unto  mc  this  proverb,  '  Physician,  heal  thyself;'' 
whatsoever  tve  have  heard  done  in  Capernaum,  do  also  here  in  thy  coun- 
try.''^ He  then  quoted,  with  special  reference  to  Nazareth,  the  proverb 
which  he  had,  on  another  occasion,  applied  to  the  whole  of  Galilee, 
"  A  prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country  ;"t  and  illustrated,  by 
examples  from  the  Old  Testament  (in  opposition  to  their  contracted  ar- 
rogance), the  truth  that  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  distribution  and  ap- 
plication of  miraculous  gifts,  acts  freely  ;  so  that  they  could  not  extort 
a  miracle  by  their  challenge,  if  it  was  the  will  of  GO0  that  none  should 
be  wrought.     He  came  by  no  means  to  heal  all  the  Jewish  nation. 

At  this  rebuke  the  wi-ath  of  the  scribes  and  of  the  rude  multitude 
was  enkindled  against  him,;):  and  the  protecting  hand  of  God  alone 
saved  him  from  the  death  which  threatened  him. 

This  rejection  of  Chi-ist  at  Nazareth,  due  mainly  to  the  disposition 
of  the  chief  men,  is  worthy  of  note  as  a  type  of  the  rejection  which 

*  See  p.  136. 

t  The  Nazarcnes  represent  the  character  of  the  whole  Jewish  people.  The  doctrine 
which  Christ  an-ayed  against  thora — that  God's  grace  is  not  imparted  according  to  any 
human  standard — contains  tlie  germ  of  Paul's  ninth  chapter  to  the  liomans,  which  meets 
similar  Jewish  dcninnds. 

J  Luke's  account  of  this  is  very  graphic,  but  verj*  brief;  many  other  things  may  have  occur- 
red to  stir  up  tiie  anger  of  the  people.  But  when  we  remember  the  fame  that  Iiad  preceded 
his  coming,  the  sti'iking  exordium  with  wliich  he  opened  his  speech  (addressed,  however, 
only  to  susceptible  souls),  and,  finally,  that,  instead  of  complying  with  their  reciuest,  he  re- 
fused and  rebuked  them  at  the  same  time,  we  may  readily  conceive  why  they  should  be 
angry  at  the  "son  of  the  carpenter,"  now  coming  forward  with  the  pretensions  of  a  prophet 
Their  excited  selfishness  now  took  the  garb  of  zeal  against  a  false  prophet.  According  to 
Luke's  account,  Christ  wrought  no  miracle  here,  and  this  accords  with  the  words  he  ut- 
tered;  the  less  detailed  statements  of  the  other  Evangelists  (Matt.,  xiii.,  US;  Mark,  vi.,  5) 
imply  that  he  wrought  a  few.  In  tiiis  last  case,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  leave 
the  town  immediately  after  the  synagogue  service,  and  that,  meanwhile,  something  occur- 
rod  to  excite  the  people.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  we  must  consider  Lulie's  statement 
the  most  defmite,  both  in  view  of  the  general  principles  on  which  Cluist  wrought  h'la 
mighty  works,  and  also  of  tlic  sjiocial  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Nazarcnes. 
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awaited  him  at  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  whole  nation  from  the 
same  cause. 

^  129.  The  Parable  of  the  Sower.* — Christ's  Explanation  of  the  Para- 
ble to  the  smaller  Circle  of  his  Disciples. 

The  time  intervening  between  Christ's  return  to  Galilee  in  Novem- 
ber, and  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
in  the  following  March  or  April,  was  spent  in  scattering  the  seeds  of 
the  kingdom  more  widely  among  the  people  of  that  counti*y.  Probably 
many  of  the  events  recorded  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  belong  to 
this  period. 

Perhaps,  also,  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  took  occasion,  as  he 
walked  by  the  shores  of  Genesareth,  to  offer  Divine  truth  to  the 
gathered  crowds  around  him,  in  the  form  of  a  parable  suggested  by 
the  labours  of  the  peasants  who  were  sowing  their  fields  around.  He 
exhibited  vividly  to  their  minds,  under  the  figure  of  the  seed,  the  object 
of  his  proclamation,  the  dispositions  of  mind  with  which  it  must  be  re- 
ceived in  order  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  the  hindrances  with 
which  it  is  wont  to  meet  in  human  nature. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Christ  uttered  this  parable  (which  refers 
solely  to  the  operations  of  the  word  proclaimed  by  him)  as  an  isolated 
speech  ;  indeed,  it  is  distinctly  intimated  (Mark,  iv.,  2)  that  an  exhorta- 
tion or  warning  to  his  hearers  preceded  it. 

He  divides  his  hearers  into  two  principal  classes,  (I.)  those  in  whom 
the  word  received  is  unfruitful,  and  (H.)  those  in  whom  it  brings  forth 
fruit.  In  the  first  class,  again,  he  distinguishes  (a)  the  totally  unsus- 
ceptible, and  {b)  those  to  whom  the  word,  indeed,  finds  access,  but  yet 
brings  forth  no  fruit.     Of  these  last,  again,  there  are  two  subdivisions. 

I.   The   Unfruitful    Hearers. 
{a.)    The  totally  Unsusceptible. 
The  seed,  which  does  not  penetrate  the  earth  at  all,  but  remains 
upon  the  surface,  and  is  ti-odden  or  devoured  by  birds,  coiTesponds  to 
the  relation  of  the  Divine  word  to  the  wholly  worldly,  who,  utterly  un- 
susceptible, reject  the  truth  without  ever  comprehending  it  at  all. 

(b.)  The  partially  Stisceptible. 
(1.)  The  Stony-ground  Hearers.  —  Under  the  figure  of  the  stony 
ground,  in  which  the  seed  shoots  up  quickly,  but  withers  as  soon,  for 
want  of  earth  and  moisture,  he  depicts  that  lively  but  shallow  suscepti- 
bility of  spirit  which  grasps  the  truth  eagerly,  but  receives  no  deep  im- 
pressions, and  yields  as  quickly  to  the  reaction  of  worldly  temptations 
as  it  had  yielded  to  the  Divine  word.     Faith  must  prove  itself  in  strife 

*  Matt.,  xiii.,  1-9 ;  Mark,  iv.,  1-9  ;  Luke,  viii.,  4-8. 
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against  the  world  without,  as  well  as  within ;  but  the  mind  just  de- 
sciibed  never  appropriates  the  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  power 
to  resist. 

(2.)  The  Word  Cholicd  among  Thorns. — The  seed  which  genninales 
and  takes  root,  but  is  stifled  by  the  thorns  that  shoot  up  with  it,  figures 
the  mind  in  which  the  impure  elements  of  worldly  desire  develope 
themselves  along  with  the  higher  life,  and  at  last  become  strong  enough 
to  crush  it,  so  that  the  received  truth  is  utterly  lost. 

II.  The  Fruitful  Hearers. 
When  seed  is  sown  into  good  gi'ound,  it  is  variously  productive  ac- 
cording to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  So  the  fruitfulness  of  Divine  trutli, 
when  once  appropriated,  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  it  pene- 
trates the  whole  interior  life  and  all  the  powers  of  the  spirit,  stamping 
itself  upon  the  truth-inspired  course  of  life. 

With  what  perfect  simplicity  are  the  profoundest  truths  in  regard  to 
the  growth  of  religious  life  unfolded  in  this  pax-able  !  So  vivid  an  im- 
pression was  made  upon  a  woman  in  the  throng,  that  she  exclaimed, 
*^Blessed  is  the  woinb  that  hare  thee,  and  the  breast  that  gave  thee  suck.''* 
But  Christ  rejected  this  external  veneration,  and  said,  as  if  with  pro- 
phetic warning  against  that  tendency  to  fix  religious  feeling  upon  the 
outward,  which  in  later  times  so  sadly  disfigured  true  Christianity, 
"iVb,  rather  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it ;'"' 
with  obvious  reference  to  the  parable,  which  illustrated  the  faithful  re- 
ception and  use  of  the  Divine  word. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  multitude,  the  smaller  circle  of  disciples 
gathered  about  Christ  and  asked  a  further  explanation  of  the  parable.t 
He  told  them  that  to  them  it  should  remain  no  longer  a  ])arable;|  they 
might  clearly  apprehend  the  truth  which  was  only  offered  in  a  veil  to 
the  stupid  multitude.  After  unfolding  its  import,  he  taught  them  that 
the  truth  then  veiled  in  parables  was  to  become  a  light  for  all  man- 
kind ;  that  they  were  to  train  themselves  to  be  his  organs  in  diffusing  it ; 
but  that,  in  order  to  this,  they  must  ever  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
truth  by  a  faithful  employment  of  the  means  that  he  had  given  them.  "i\o 
man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle,  coverctJi  it  with  a  vessel,  or  putteth 
it  under  a  bench  ;  but  scttrth  it  on  a  candlestick ,  that  they  ichich  enter  in 
may  sec  the  light.  (So,  also,  the  truth,  destined  to  be  a  light  for  all 
mankind,  must  not  be  concealed,  but  diffuse  its  light  on  all  that  seek  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.)  For  there  is  nothing  hid  that  shall  not  be 
known  a?id  come  abroad.      (And  he  adds  warningly  to  his  disciples), 

*  Luke,  xi.,  27.  We  sliall  give  our  reasons,  furtlier  on,  in  placing  these  words  in  tliia 
connexion.  t  Matt.,  xiii.,  1^-23;  Mark,  iv.,  lO-'Jo;  Luke,  viii.,  0-18.  t  Cf.  p.  105. 
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Take  heed,  therefore,  how  ye  hear  ;  for  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  he 
given  ;  and  tchosucver  hath  not,  from  him  shall  he  taken  even  that  which 
he  SEEMETii  to  have.  (Every  thing  dependd  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
the  truth  is  received  and  put  to  use.)" 

§  130.  Paruhlc  of  the  various  Kinds  of  Fish  in  the  Net* — Qf  the 
Wheat  and  the  7''aresA 

Marvellous  was  the  spirit-glance  with  which  Christ  surveyed  not  only 
the  process  by  which  the  higher  life  which  he  had  introduced  into  hu- 
manity was  to  develope  itself,  according  to  its  own  inherent  laws,  hut 
also  the  manifold  corruptions  and  hindrances  that  awaited  it.  The  par- 
ables in  which  he  illustrated  the  hindrances  and  obstacles  of  the  trutli 
were  also  derived  from  the  sphere  of  nature  and  of  life  immediately 
around  him — the  toils  of  the  fishermen  in  the  Sea  of  Genesareth,  and 
of  the  husbandmen  in  the  fertile  fields  about  its  shores. 

He  had  to  teach  his  disciples  that  not  all  who  joined  him  were  fitted 
to  be  genuine  followers,  and  that  the  spurious  and  the  true  should  be 
intermixed  in  his  visible  kingdom,  until  that  final  process  of  decision 
which  God  had  reserved  to  himself.  To  convey  this  truth,  he  com- 
pares the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  process  of  its  developement  on 
earth  (which  coiTesponds  to  the  visible  Church  as  distinguished  from 
the  invisible),  to  a  net  cast  into  the  sea,  in  which  fish  of  all  kinds,  good 
and  worthless,  are  caught,  and  which  are  only  assorted  after  the  net 
has  been  drawn  to  the  shore. 

It  was,  perhaps,  an  expression  of  surprise  on  the  part  of  his  disci- 
ples, at  the  long  forbearance  of  Christ  toward  some  whom  they  deemed 
unworthy — and  certainly  there  was  one  such  in  the  immediate  circle  of 
his  followers — that  gave  him  occasion  to  utter  the  parable  of  the 
"  Wheat  and  the  Tares."  Its  object  was  to  warn  them  (and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Church  in  all  ages)  against  arbitrarily  and  impatiently  an- 
ticipating the  Divine  wisdom,  which  guides  all  the  threads  of  the 
Church's  progress  to  one  aim ;  against  attempting  to  distinguish  the 
spurious  from  the  genuine  members  before  that  final  sifting  of  the  king- 
dom which  God  himself  will  make ;  to  teach  them  that  men  have  no 
means  of  making  such  decisions  unerringly,  and  might  cut  oft",  as  false, 
some  who  were,  or  might  become,  true  subjects  of  the  kingdom. 

The  chief  point  in  the  parable  is,  that  while  the  genuine  seed  ger- 
minates and  brings  forth  fruit,  the  bastard  seed  is  also  sown  among  it, 
and  both  shooting  up  together,  the  bastard  wheat,  from  its  likeness  to 
the  true,  cannot  well  be  discriminated  until  harvest,  when  its  real  na- 
ture is  manifested.  The  other  point  of  comparison  is  the  impatience 
of  the  servants,  who  wish  to  pull  up  the  tares  at  once, 

'  Matt.,  xiii.,  i7.  t  Matt.,  xiii.,  24. 
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It  is  a  question  whether  the  inclividual  trait  that  the  tares  were  sown 
by  the  enemy  ^' while  men  slepV  had  any  special  prominence.  If  bo, 
it  contains  an  exhortation  to  the  leaders  of  the  Church  to  be  watchful; 
implying  that  carelessness  and  indiderence  on  their  part  may  admit 
false  members  among-  the  true.  But  no  such  exhortation  is  afterward 
expressed,  and,  moreover,  the  whole  plan  of  the  parable  presupposes 
that  these  spurious  admixtures  will  necessarily  take  place  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  kingdom ;  that  no  care  or  foresight  can  prevent  them. 
We  must,  therefore,  consider  this  trait  as  belonging  to  the  colouring 
rather  than  the  substance  of  the  parable. 

§  131.  Christ  subdues  a  Stonn  on  the  Sea. —  Character  of  the  Act  as  a 
jSUracle. — Its  moral  Significance. 

The  disciples  had  many  opportunities,  on  the  Sea  of  Genesareth,  of 
contrasting  their  own  spiritual  feebleness  with  the  calmness  of  the  Sav- 
iour's soul ;  an  experience  that  was  useful,  not  only  at  the  time,  but 
as  a  preparation  for  their  own  subsequent  calling. 

On  one  occasion,*  sailing  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  sea,  in  a  vessel  with  a  number  of  his  disciples  and  others,  he  sunk 
into  sleep,  probably  worn  out  with  his  previous  labours  in  supplying 
the  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  necessities  of  the  people.  While  he 
was  asleep,  a  storm  arose,  so  violent  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of 
the  vessel.  The  disciples,  full  of  consternation,  and  always  accustomed 
to  seek  his  aid  in  distress,  now  roused  him  from  sleep.  In  a  few  short 
words  he  commands  the  winds  and  the  waves  to  "  be  still,"  and  is 
obeyed  ;  a  calm  is  spread  over  the  face  of  nature.  He  mildly  rebukes 
the  disciples  :  "  Where  is  your  faith  ?  what  sort  of  trust  in  God  is  this, 
which  can  so  easily  be  shaken  1" 

Not  only  the  disciples,  but  the  other  persons  in  the  ship,  wei-e  deeply 
impressed  l)y  this  miracle.  One  of  the  strangerst  (for  the  disciples  had 
seen  too  many  of  his  wonders  to  ask  such  a  question)  exclaimed. 
"  What  kind  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  elements  obey  him." 

The  question  has  been  started  whether  this  occurrence  cannot  be  ex- 
plained from  the  subjective  apprehension  of  the  men  themselves,  e.  g., 
as  follows.  When  Jesus  awoke,  and  spoke  calmly  to  them,  his  com- 
posure quieted  their  perturbed  minds.  A  calm  in  the  elements  en- 
sued ;  and  they  transferred  the  impression  made  upon  their  minds  to 
Nature.  Interpreting  the  few  words  uttered  by  Christ  in  this  way, 
they  involuntarily  altered  them  a  shade  in  repeating  them  afterward. 

*  Luke,  viii..  22-25;  Matt,  viii.,  23-27  ;  Mark,  iv.,  3C-41.  The  connexion  of  this  history 
with  that  of  the  Gadarenc  in  the  text  of  the  Evangelists  is  a  proof  of  historical  reality ; 
no  causal  cTound  of  such  a  connexion  exists. 

t  The  expression  oi  iu'V/wtui,  iu  Matt.,  indicates  that  these  persons  were  not  disciples. 
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Now,  even  if  this  theory  were  admitted,  it  would  leave  the  Divine 
image  of  Christ  untouched  in  its  sublimity.  He  that,  on  awaking  sud- 
denly from  sleep,  could  impress  men's  minds  with  such  a  belief,  by 
a  word  and  a  glance,  must  have  been  the  Son  of  God. 

Uut  the  theory  cannot  be  admitted.  Christ  must  have  known  that 
the  obser\ers  looked  upon  his  words  as  the  cause  of  the  calm  that  en- 
sued, and  would  not  have  employed  a  deceit  to  confirm  their  faitli  in 
his  sovereignty,  which,  resting  u})on  the  foundations  of  truth,  needed 
no  such  props  as  this.  He  would  rather  have  taken  occasion,  from 
such  a  misunderstanding  (had  it  occurred),  to  convey  a  useful  lesson  to 
his  future  Apostles.  He  would  have  told  them,  probably,  that  his 
work  was,  not  to  subdue  the  storms  and  waves  of  nature,  but  of  men's 
souls  ;  that  to  souls  full  of  his  peace  and  joy  no  powers  of  the  world 
could  bring  terror. 

In  short,  our  interpretation  of  the  event  will  depend  upon  the  general 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ  with  which  we  set  out.  Were  an  achieve- 
ment like  this  attributed  to  a  saint,  we  should  be  entitled  to  give  it 
such  an  interpretation  as  the  above ;  but  it  is  ascribed  to  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  God,  who  revealed,  in  the  history  which  we  have  of  his  life,  powers 
adequate  to  such  a  deed. 

The  moral  design  of  the  miracle  was,  partly,  to  impress  his  sover- 
eignty upon  the  minds  of  certain  persons  who  had  before  seen  no 
exhibitions  of  it ;  and,  partly,  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  in  his 
power  to  subjugate  nature,  and  make  her  operations  tributary  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  this  sensible  miracle  was  an  image  of  that 
higher  spiritual  one  which  Christ  works  in  all  ages,  in  speaking  peace 
to  the  soul  amid  all  the  tempests  of  life,  and  in  bringing  to  obedience 
all  the  raging  powers  that  oppose  the  progi'ess  of  his  kingdom. 

§  132.  The  Gadarene  Demoniac*  —  Christ's  Treatment  of  him  after  tnc 
Cure. — Inferences  from  it. 
Christ  landed  on  the  eastern  shore,  near  the  town  of  Gadara.  ]\Iany 
pagans  probably  resided  in  that  vicinity,  as  herds  of  swine  abounded, 
A  demoniac.t  who  could  not  possibly  be  kept  chained  in  his  raging 
paroxysms,  but  constantly  broke  his  fetters  and  eluded  his  guardians, 
was  wandering  about  near  the  landing-place.  He  believed  himself  in- 
habited and  hurried  hither  and  thither  by  a  host  of  evil  spirits.  Driven 
naked  from  the  haunts  of  men  by  the  direful  powers,  he  sought  a 
dreary  refuge  amid  the  grave-stones  and  old  tombs|  of  the  wilderness. 

*  Matt.,  viii.,  28  ;  Mark,  v.,  1-20  ;  Luke,  viii.,  26-39.  Tu-o  demoniacs  are  mentioned  by 
Matthew,  perhaps  because  the  demoniac  speaks  in  the  plural  number.  t  Cf.  p.  145. 

X  These  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  niius  of  Om-Kci.f,  probably  the  ancient  Gadara. 
'Cf  Burckhardt,  i.,  426;  Gesenius,  Anmerkungeii,  538 ;  Robinson,  iii.,  535.)  Orisjen  must 
have  been  mistalicn  (t.  vi.,  in  Joami.,  ^  24)  m  saying  that  Gadara  could  not  be  the  spot. 
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Probably  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  landing,  the  demoniac  ran  tn 
meet  the  passengers  as  they  disembarked ;  having  probably,  also,  heard 
of  the  fame  of  Jesus,  which  had  spread  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake.  From  what  we  can  learn,  we  should  judge  that  the 
man  was  a  heathen,  who  had,  however,  dwelt  much  among  the  Jews, 
and  therefore  confounded  Jewish  and  pagan  notions  together  in  his  dis- 
turbed consciousness.  So  he  probably  addressed  Jesus  as  "  the  son 
of  the  highest  God,"  rather  in  a  pagan  than  Jewish  sense.*  The  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  (probably  combined  with  what  he  had  previously 
heard)  affected  him  profoundly;  the  wanting  powers  within  him — as 
was  generally  the  case  when  Christ's  Divinity  came  in  contact  with 
demoniacs — partly  urged  him  toward  the  Saviour,  and  partly  held  him 
back ;  attracted  as  he  was,  he  could  not  bear  the  presence  of  Jesus. 
There  is  something  in  him  which  resists  and  dreads  the  Divnne  power. 
Losing  his  proper  identity  in  that  of  the  evil  spirits  that  possess  him, 
he  personates  them,  and  recognizing,  with  teiTor,  the  Son  of  God  as 
the  future  Judge,  he  exclaims,  in  anguish,  "  What  hast  thou  to  do  with 
us,  thou  Son  of  the  Highest  1  (What  would  the  Heavenly,  so  near  us  1) 
Why  hast  thou  come  hither  before  the  time  (before  the  final  doom),  to 
make  us  feel  thy  power,  and  torment  us1"t 

Christ's  first  procedure  is  not  such  as  to  imply  that  he  has  to  do  with 
evil  spirits.  He  directs  his  words  to  the  man,  seeks  to  get  his  atten- 
tion and  draw  him  into  conversation,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for 
further  influences.  As  a  beginning,  he  asks  the  man  his  name.  But 
the  demoniac,  still  blending  his  own  identity  with  that  of  the  evil 
spirits,  answers,  "Legion ;"  it  is  a  whole  legion  of  evil  spirits  that 
dwell  in  him.  He  then  reiterates,  in  their  person,  the  prayer  that 
Christ  would  not  cast  them  into  Hades  before  their  time ;  and  per- 
ceiving a  herd  of  swine  feeding  at  a  distance,  the  unclean  spirits  are 
associated  with  the  unclean  beasts  in  his  perturbed  thoughts.  He  then 
beseeches  Christ  that,  if  the  spirits  are  compelled  to  leave  the  man, 
they  may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  swine,  under  the  notion  that  they 
cannot  exist  except  as  united  to  material  bodies. 

There  is  a  gap  here  in  our  connexion  of  the  facts.  Did  Christ  really 
participate  in  the  opinions  of  the  demoniac,  or  was  it  only  subsequently 
inferred,!  from  the  fact  that  the  swine  rushed  down,  that  Christ  had 

because  there  is  neither  lake  nor  prccipiee  near ;  he  probably  looked  for  tlie  theatre  of  the 
event  in  the  inriedinto  vicinity  of  the  town,  whieh  by  no  means  follow!!,  necessarily  from 
the  narrative.  *  Cf.  tiie  words  of  the  heathen  woman,  Acts,  xvi     17. 

t  The  original  fonn  of  these  words  is  probably  that  given  by  Mnttiiew.  Every  thint* 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  demoniac,  impressed  by  the  person  of  Christ,  addressed  him 
first. 

J  Strikingly  ns  this  praphic  narrative  bears  the  marks  of  trutli,  tliis  is  still  its  obscure 
point,  .'^omo  have  attempted  to  clear  it  up  by  the  supposition  that  the  demoniac  threw 
himself  upon  the  herd  after  Christ  spoke  to  him.     But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  furts 

N 
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allowed  llic  evil  spirits  to  take  possession  of  them  ]  It  is  certain,  at 
any  rate,  that  they  did  cast  themselves  over  the  precipice  into  the  sea, 
as  if  diiven  by  an  invisible  power,  and  that  many  of  them  perished. 

One  thing  is  very  clear,  a  man  in  such  a  state  could  not  have  been 
cured  by  Christ's  merely  humouring  his  whims,  and  by  a  single  coinci- 
dence like  that  of  the  herd's  throwing  themselves  over  the  precipice. 
Nay,  he  could  not  have  made  the  request  that  he  did,  nor  have  be- 
lieved that  the  evil  spirits  had  abandoned  him  at  Christ's  command,  had 
not  Christ,  by  the  power  of  his  spirit,  made  a  mighty  impression  upon 
him  before.  What  followed  shows,  however,  more  clearly  that  Christ 
used  higher  influences  to  rcstoi'e  his  shattered  soul  to  its  pristine  sound- 
ness. 

Although  no  detailed  account  is  left  of  what  immediately  followed, 
we  may  yet  conclude,  from  the  result,  that  many  things  occuired  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  demoniac  after  the  preparatory  work  above  re- 
lated. His  heart  had  been  made  susceptible  of  farther  spiritual  influ- 
ences. The  presence  and  words  of  Christ  produced  additional  effects, 
as  we  find  the  man  sitting  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  listening  to  him  with  eager  devotion.  So  moved  is  he,  that  he 
wishes  to  attach  himself  to  Christ  and  follow  him  every  where. 

But  Christ  (who  had  reserved  for  a  subsequent  period  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen)  tells  the  restored  man  to  '■'go  home  to  Ids  fricndsT* 
We  see  in  this,  as  in  many  other  examples,  how  Christ's  conduct  va- 
ried with  circumstances,  and  how  carefully  we  should  guard  against 
deducing  general  principles  from  his  procedure  in  isolated  cases. 
While  he  calls  upon  some  to  leave  home  and  family  to  follow  him,  he 
bids  this  man  to  follow  first  the  purely  human  feelings  which  had  been 
reinstated  in  their  natural  rights  within  him ;  to  return,  sane  and  calm, 
to  the  family  which  he  had  abandoned  as  a  maniac  ;  and  to  glorify  Goi> 
among  them,  by  telling  them  how  Christ  had  wrought  the  mighty 
change,  and  giving  them  a  living  proof  of  it  in  his  own  person.  He 
tells  some  on  whom  he  had  wrought  miracles  not  to  say  too  much 
about  what  he  had  done  ;  but  this  one  he  commands  to  publish  every 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  paroxysm  like  this  could  Iiave  seized  him  after  the  impression 
which  Christ  had  made  upon  him.  Moreover,  this  explanation  artbrds  no  ground  for  the 
notion  of  the  demoniac  that  the  spirits  had  abandoned  him  for  the  swine,  but  would  rather 
convince  him  of  the  continuance  of  their  power  over  him.  In  order  to  believe  the  former, 
he  must  have  stood  as  a  quiet  spectator  vAvXa  the  herd  was  violently  driven  into  tlie  sea 
by  an  invisible  power.  The  analoary  of  the  notions  of  the  time  favours  this.  In  the  refer- 
ence to  Josephus.  before  made  (p.  150),  the  exorcist  bids  the  demon  leave  the  sufferer  and 
enter  a  vessel  of  water  that  stood  by  ;  and  his  obedience  is  proved  by  the  fall  of  the  vessel 
of  i/s  own  accord.  So  the  swine  must  have  rushed  down  of  their  own  accord,  to  afford  nny 
proof  that  the  devils  had  left  the  man  and  entered  them.  Finally,  an  attack  of  the  swine, 
on  the  part  of  the  demoniac,  could  have  been  no  matter  of  surprise  to  the  swineherds. 
(Matt.,  viii.,  37.)  '  Mark,  v.  19. 
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where  among  his  friends  what  great  things  God  haJ  v^TOught  for  him. 
In  this  case  it  was  heathens  (not  Jews)  that  were  concerned. 

The  way  in  which  Christ  gave  peace  and  harmony  to  this  distracted 
and  lacerated  soul  affords  an  image  of  the  whole  work  of  redemption. 
The  first  emotion  of  the  uncultivated  and  (chiefly)  heathen  people 
around  was  Jear;  not  the  feeling  then  best  adapted  to  render  them 
susceptible  of  his  teaching.  But  the  simple  story  of  the  restored  man's 
experience  was  adapted  to  lead  them  to  contemplate  Christ,  no  lono^er 
on  the  side  of  his  power,  but  of  his  love  and  holiness.* 

§  133.  Christ  Returns  to  the  west  side  of  Gencsareth. — Healing  of  the 
Issue  of  Blood.] 
When  Christ  returned  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  he  found  a 
multitude  of  people  awaiting  his  arrival.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue,  named  Jairus,  whose  daughter  of  twelve  years|  lay  so  ill 
that  her  death  was  hourly  expected,  pressed  through  the  throng  to  the 
Saviour,  and  besought  him  to  go  to  his  house.  He  arose  to  grant  the 
sorrowing  father's  prayer,  but  the  crowd  detained  them. 

A  woman  who  had  suffered  with  an  issue  for  twelve  years,  and  had 
sought  aid  in  vain  from  physicians,  approached  him  through  the  press 
from  behind.  She  did  not  venture  to  address  him  directly,  but  havino- 
formed  the  idea  in  her  own  way,  she  thought  that  a  sort  of  maf^ical 
healing  power  streamed  forth  from  his  person,  and  that  she  might  be 
relieved  of  her  malady  simply  by  touching  his  garment.  Her  believ- 
ing confidence,  although  blended  with  erroneous  conceptions,  was  not 
disappointed, 

Christ  felt  that  some  one  had  touched  his  robe,§  and  inquired  who 
it  was.  Peter,  forward  as  usual,  spoke  for  the  disciples,  and  said 
(very  candidly,  doubtless,  as  he  probably  did  not  observe  the  woman's 
movement),  "  How  canst  thou  be  surprised,  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
throng,  that  the  people  approach  and  touch  thee !"  But  Christ  re- 
peated his  question,  and  the  woman,  who  had  not  before  ventured  a 
word,  expecting  to  be  discovered,  fell  trembling  at  his  feet,  and  pn*- 

•  The  narrative  docs  not  Fay  wlicther  this  foundation  of  Divine  knowledge  was  tvor 
built  upon  among  tlicm.  t  Matt.,  ix.,  18-26  ;  Mark,  v.,  21 ;  Luke,  viii..  -10. 

X  Siranxs  snys  that  tliis  age  of  "twelve"  was  a  more  fiction,  in  imitation  of  the  twelve 
years  of  the  issue  of  hlood.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  suppose  that  Luke's  state- 
)nents  arc  not  literally  correct  in  hoth  instances;  but  even  if  they  were  not.  if  a  rnuml 
number  only  is  meant,  and  the  one  period  modelled  after  the  other,  the  veracity  of  tlio  nar 
rative  would  be  in  nowise  impeached. 

$  Lake's  account  could  have  been  given  by  none  but  an  eye-witness  in  such  lively  and 
minute  detail ;  e.  tr.,  Christ's  question,  Peter's  answer,  the  repetition  of  the  nui-stion,  etc. 
Moreover,  Luke  makes  the  cure  immediate  upon  the  touching  of  the  ganneut ;  in  Mattiiew 
it  follows  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  usual  way.  Luke's  eye-witness  liad  the  conception 
nf  the  mode  uf  care  that  the  woman  Lersclf  bad,  and  so  interpreted  Clirist's  words 
(viii.,  46). 
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claimed  before  nil  what  had  happened  to  her.  Jesus,  kindly  encoura- 
ging the  trembling  heart,  said  to  her,  "  Be  of  good  ckecr,  tlaj  faith  hath 
saved  thee  ;  go  in  peace."* 

§  134.    Raising   of  Jairus's  Daughter. — And  of  the  Widow''s  Son   at 

Nain. 

In  the  mean  time  a  message  came  from  the  house  of  Jairus  that  his 
daughter  was  dead,  and  that,  as  nothing  could  be  done,  the  Master  need 
be  troubled  no  further.t  But  Christ,  not  hindered  by  the  news,  said 
to  the  father,  "  Be  not  a/raid ;  only  believe,  and  she  shall  he  made 
whole. ^'' 

What  right  had  he  to  hold  out  this  hope  to  the  parent,  and  in  what 
sense  did  he  do  it  ]  Did  he  know,  from  the  reported  symptoms,  tliat 
the  death  was  only  apparent,  and  that  he  was  going  to  cure  a  fainting- 
fit by  remedies  in  his  possession  ]  Had  this  been  the  case,  he  surely 
would  have  guarded  against  exciting  hopes  that  might  be  disappointed  ; 
he  would  have  said,  in  words,  that  his  expectations  were  founded  only 
on  the  supposition  that  the  girl  was  in  a  trance ;  and  as  natural  signs 
alone  could  give  no  unening  certainty  of  cure,  he  would,  in  mere 
prudence,  have  spoken  conditionally,  telling  the  father,  perhaps,  to 
trust  in  God,  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  resign  himself  to  the  Divine 
will.  In  a  word,  he  could  oidy  have  spoken  as  he  did,  from  a  Divine 
confidence  that  he  could,  by  the  power  of  G  od  within  him,  restore  life 
to  the  dead  body. 

At  the  door  of  the  house  the  mother  comes  to  meet  them.  A  throng 
of  curious  persons  at  the  door  desire  to  enter,  but  he  admits  only  the 
parents,  with  three  of  his  most  intimate  disciples.  In  the  chamber  of 
death  he  finds  already  gathered  the  minstrels  and  mourners.  "  Weejj 
not,"  said  he  to  them  ;  "  she  is  not  dead,  hut  sleej)eth." 

These  words  might  have  been  used,  it  is  true,  if  he  meant  (as  some 
suppose)  to  state  her  condition  according  to  the  symptoms,  and  to 
make  this  a  ground  of  consolation ;  as  if  he  had  said,  "  she  is  only  in  a 
trance  resembling  sleep."     But  they  were  equally  appropriate,  if,  with- 

*  The  narrative  does  not  decide  whether  the  approach  of  the  woman  was  known  to 
Christ,  and  he  healed  her  intentionally,  or  whether  the  cure  was  a  Divine  oi)eration,  inde- 
pendently of  him  (a  phyi^ical  cause  being  laid  out  of  the  case),  caused  by  the  woman's  faith, 
and  thus  serving  to  glorify  her  trust  in  Christ. 

t  The  discrepancy  between  Luke's  account  (viii.,  49)  and  Matthew's  (ix.,  18,  seq.)  has 
been  made  a  ground  of  objection.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  second  message  is  a  mere 
filling  up  of  Luke's.  A  similar  discrepancy,  as  to  the  sending  of  a  message,  occurs  in  the 
case  of  the  centurion,  Matt.,  viii.,  .'5-10 ;  Luke,  vii.,  6.  Grant  that  the  two  cases  were 
entirely  alike,  it  would  not  follow  that  there  had  been  an  intentional  invention.  Bat  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  two  is  greater  than  their  similarity.  In  both  cases,  indeed,  the  mcs 
sage  is,  that  Christ  need  not  come;  but  the  reason  assigned  in  the  one  is,  that  he  can  lielp 
vithout  coming,  and  in  the  other,  that  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  lielp  at  all.  "What,  then,  is 
unlikely  in  either  ?  especially  as  Luke's  statements,  derived  from  eye-witnesses,  are  full, 
while  those  of  Matthew  are  abridged  reports. 
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out  any  reference  to  natural  symptoms  and  consequences,  he  meant 
only  to  say  that  this  condition  would  he,  for  her,  only  sleep,  as  he  was 
able  to  raise  her  out  of  it.  The  character  in  which  Christ  acted,  as 
well  as  the  whole  connexion  of  the  narrative,  compel  the  conclusion 
that  he  spoke  with  reference  to  the  result  rather  than  to  the  nature  of 
the  condition  in  which  the  maiden  lay  ;  even  though  the  circumstances 
might  make  it  probable  that  this  condition  was  a  trance. 

\'^And  7ic  put  them  all  out.^']  In  stillness  must  such  a  work  be 
wrought ! 

When  the  noisy  mourners  were  gone,  and  he  was  alone  with  the  few 
that  had  accompanied  him  into  the  chamber  of  death,  he  spoke  to  the 
maiden  the  life-inspiring  words.  He  then  "  charged  them  to  tell  no 
man  what  had  been  done."  It  has  been  said  that  he  did  this  to  pre- 
vent their  giving  him  the  Jalse  reputation  of  having  done  a  miracle  in 
the  case;  false,  because  he  had  restored  the  maiJen,  in  an  entirely 
natural  way,  from  a  death  that  was  only  apparent.  Had  this  been  the 
case,  he  certainly  would  have  explained  himself  more  definitely.  He 
would  have  told  them,  in  that  case,  how  to  report  the  matter ;  not  that 
they  should  not  report  it  at  all.  But  he  could  not  have  wished  that 
the  event  should  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a  work  of  Divine 
power ;  and  the  prohilntiun  was  doubtless  made  in  view  of  circum- 
stances, especially  in  view  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people. 

To  this  period  of  Christ's  ministry,  probably,  belongs  also  a  miracle 
akin  to  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter,  which  is  reported  only  by  Luke.* 

On  a  journey,  accompanied  by  his  disciples,  and  by  many  others  who 
had  joined  him  on  the  road,  he  arrives  before  the  little  town  of  Nai?i,} 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  not  far  from  the  well-known  Endor. 
Near  the  gate  he  meets  a  funeral  pi'ocession ;  and  in  the  sad  line  a 
widow,  mourning  for  her  only  son.     In  compassion|  to  her  grief,  ho 

*  Lnke,  vii.,  11. 

t  Now  a  little  village,  Ncin,  iuhabited  by  a  few  families. — Robi?ison,  iii.,  460  [Am.  ed., 
iii.,  218.  22(J]. 

J  Ohhnnnca  thinks  that,  although  Christ  ouly  made  his  compassion  for  the  mother  prom- 
inent in  this  miracle,  he  still  had  regard  to  the  salvation  of  the  sun  ;  for,  a.s  he  well  remarks, 
the  life  of  one  human  being  cannot  bo  used  merely  as  means  for  another's  peace  or  wel 
fare.  But,  although  we  cannot  decide  that  Christ  hud  reference  at  the  time  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  youth's  resurrection  would  tend  to  his  personal  welfare,  he  must  have  been 
satisfied  that,  in  the  wisilom  of  God,  it  was  destined  to  secure  it.  As  the  orcaii  of  Oon, 
lie  must  have  been  conscious  of  a  liannony  between — not  merely  his  whole  uianifestatiou, 
but  also — all  his  individual  actions  and  the  Divine  [ilan  for  the  Roveniment  of  the  world. 
A  physician  may  save  a  man's  life  by  natural  means  without  knowing,  at  the  time,  what 
use  the  man  will  make  of  it;  but,  if  ho  is  a  believer,  he  must  be  satisfied  that  Gtxl  wordd 
not  allow  it.  if  the  restoration  wore  not  for  the  best,  in  regard  to  his  individual  well-being. 
The  saiuc  relation  would  subsist  if  the  means  cmpl<jyed  were  superuataraJ. 
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oxclaims,  "  Weep  not."  Had  he  not  been  conscious  of  power  to  remove 
tlie  cause  of  grief,  by  giving  back  her  son,  he  would  have  tiied  to 
soothe  her  sorrow,  instead  of  exciting  a  vain  liope,  only  to  plunge  her 
deeper  into  anguish. 

§  135.  Doubts  of  John  the  Baptist  in  his  Imprisonment* — His  Message 

to  Christ,  and  its  Result. — Christy's  Testimony  concerning  Hitn. — His 

view  of  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Disp)ensations. 

John  the  Baptist  had  now  languished  in  jirison  for  several  months  in 

the  fortress  Machoerus.     He  was  not  wholly  interdicted  from  intercourse 

with  his  disciples  ;  for  the  fear  of  political  disturbance  from  him  was,  as 

we  have  seen,t  the  ostensible,  not  the  real,  reason  of  his  imprisonment. 

In  the  testimony  which  he  gave  to  Christ,  just  before  his  imprison- 

ment,|  he  had  declared  his  expectation  that  he  would  soon  be  obscured 

by  the  public  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  by  his  recognition 

at  the  hands  of  the  worthy  members  of  the  Theocratic  nation.     What 

he  heard  in  jjrisou  of  Christ's  mighty  works  only  made  him  look  more 

impatiently  for  the  founding  of  his  visible  Messianic  kingdom.     The 

delay  of  this  event  might  very  naturally  cause  doubts  to  spring  up  in 

his  mind.§     But  as  his  faith  in  the  Divine  calling  of  Jesus  remained 

unshaken,  he  looked  for  a  definite  decision  of  the  question  from  his 

own  lips,  and  sent  two  of  his  disciples  with  the  inquiry,  "  Art  thou  He 

that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  V\\ 

In  this  reply  Christ  gives  them,  as  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  the 
miracles  that  he  had  wrought,  both  upon  matter  and  spirit.lf  He  first 
combines  the  two  classes,  applying  the  material  as  a  type  or  image  of 
the  s])iritual ;  and  then  makes  the  spiritual  especially  prominent. 
"  The  blind  receive  their  sigJit"  (both  physical  and  spiritual),  "the  lame 
walk,**  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  aj'e  raiscd,if  the 
poor  have  the  Gospel  2}reached  unto  them^W 

*  Matt,  xi.,  2-15  ;  Luke,  vii.,  19-30.  t  Cf.  p.  179.  t  Cf.  p.  178.  §  Cf.  p.  58. 

II  We  have  before  shown  that  this  presupposes  rather  than  contradicts  the  previous 
baptism  and  rccog'nition  of  .Tesus  by  the  Baptist.  It  illustrates,  however,  the  method 
in  which  the  synoptical  Gospels  were  comi)iled :  the  author  of  this  statement,  if  he  had 
known  of  that  previous  recognition,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  it. 

H  It  by  no  means  follows,  from  the  nan-ative,  that  Christ  wrought  all  these  miracles  in 
presence  of  John's  messengers.  They  could  hoar  of  them  any  where,  and  see  their  effects. 
Nor  is  a  chronological  connexion  between  the  resurrection  of  the  widow's  son  and  this 
message  of  John's  to  be  inferred  from  the  juxtaposition  in  which  Luke  places  them  ;  he 
may  have  been  led  to  this  by  Christ's  mention  of  '•  the  raising  of  the  dead." 

**  There  is  an  obvious  allusion  here  to  Isa.,  xxxv.,  5;  Ixi.,  1 ;  yet  it  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary so  to  consider  it.  Nor  are  we  bound  to  square  the  words  of  Christ  by  the  quota- 
tion, and  to  infer  that  all  which  deviates  from  it  has  been  added  by  another  hand.  A  close 
connexion  is  obvious  in  the  text. 

ft  This  is  to  be  understood  especially  of  spiritual  death  and  resuiTcction,  a  sense  which 
joins  better  to  the  following  clause,  since  it  is  jirecisely  by  the  "preaching  of  the  Gospel" 
that  the  spiritually  dead  are  raised. 

\i  The  word  "poor'  may  be  taken  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  natural  sense  here; 
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Thus  he  presents  himself  as  the  Messiah,  selecting  the  sphere  of  his 
labours  among  the  poor  in  goods  and  in  spirit,  displaying  his  relieving 
and  redeeming  power  to  those  who  feel  their  need  of  it ;  the  self-re- 
vealing, yet  self-concealing  Messiah,  who  does  not  offer  himself  as 
Theocratic  king  visibly  before  men's  senses,  as  the  Jews  expected — 
an  expectation  which  perplexed  even  the  Baptist's  own  mind.  And, 
therefore,  he  closes  with  the  pregnant  words  of  warning,  "  And  blessed 
is  lie  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me."  (Happy  is  he  who  is  sat- 
isfied, by  these  signs,  to  admit  my  Messiahship,  and  who  is  not  offend- 
ed because  it  does  not  precisely  meet  his  expectations.) 

After  the  disciples  of  John  had  departed,  Jesus  said  to  the  multi- 
tude around  him,  "  What  locnt  ye  out  into  the  tc'dderness*  to  see  ?  A 
reed,  shaken  with  the  wind  on  the  shore  of  Jordan  V  To  see  a  fickle, 
changeful  man,  the  sport  of  outward  influences  ?  (He  thus  intends  to 
represent  John  as  a  prophet,  faithful  and  true  to  his  convictions,  and 
to  vindicate  him  from  any  charge  of  instability  on  the  ground  that  this 
question,  sent  by  his  disciples,  was  in  conflict  with  his  earlier  testimo- 
nies.) "  But  perhaps  ye  went  out  to  see  a  man  in  soft  and  splendid 
garments  1  Such  men  ye  find  not  in  deserts,  but  in  the  palaces  of 
kings."  A  striking  contrast  between  the  preacher  of  repentance,  the 
austere  censor  of  morals,  and  the  luxurious  courtiers  who  wait  upon 
the  smiles  of  princes.t 

After  these  neg.itive  traits,  Christ  designates  the  stand-point  of  John 
positively.  He  calls  him  a  "  prophet,"  and  "  more  than  a  prophet," 
and  points  him  out  as  the  Forerunner,  the  preacher  of  i-epentance  pre- 
dicted in  Malachi  (iii.,  1),  who  was  to  go  before,  in  the  spirit  of  Elias, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah.  He  declares  that  none,  in  all 
time  before,  had  held  a  higher  position  in  the  developement  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  than  John  ;  that  none  had  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of 
religious  illumination.|  Yet,  said  he,  the  least  in  the  manifested  king- 
both,  iudeed,  are  connected,  as  it  is  among  the  poor  in  worldly  goods  that  most  of  tlic 
spiritually  poor  are  to  he  found,  i.  c,  such  as  feel  their  inward  wants  and  crave  a  supply 
for  thcni. 

•  It  is  possible  that  these  words  had  no  hiirher  meaning,  and  were  only  used  to  impress 
the  single  thought  negatively,  thus:  "Ye  must  have  gone  to  the  icilderncss  to  seek  some- 
thing more  than  the  wilderness  itself  could  allbrd  to  you."  But  as  all  that  follows  refers 
antithetically  to  John,  we  infer  that  these  words  also  had  such  a  reference. 

t  Unless  the  words  have  this  meaning,  they  appear  to  have  none ;  with  it,  they  imply 
that  John's  conduct  had  given  occasion  for  such  comparisons  ;  and  perhaps  this  may  have 
contrihuteil  to  his  imprisonment. 

J  We  cannot,  in  Matt.,  xi.,  U,  supply  vpoipiiDii  after  f<c(^o»' ;  the  last  clause  of  the  verso 
forbids  it.  It  probably  was  not  in  Christ's  original  wonls  ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  gloss  in  Luke 
(vii.,  08),  it  is  only  an  explanatory  adiiition  in  the  statement  itself.  The  "superiority"  diH>» 
not  refer  to  subJe<^tivo  moral  worth,  in  which,  certainly,  Christ  could  not  intend  to  place  the 
"least"  in  the  Christian  Cburdi  above  this  man  of  God  ;  but  refers  to  advantages  for  ap- 
prehending the  nature  and  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Gui>.     It  is  iji  tliis  sense  that  the 
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dom  of  God  (/.  c,  in  llic  Church  founded  by  Christ  as  Redeemer),  the 
least  among  truly  enlightened  Christians  is  greater  than  John. 

These  words  have  a  double  importance,  as  they  define  not  only 
Christ's  view  of  the  stand-point  of  John  the  Baptist,  but  also  of  the  Old 
Dispensation  in  general,  in  regard  to  Christianity. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  we  must  distinguish  whex'ein  John  was  behind 
Christianity,  and  wherein  he  towered  above  the  prophets.  He  was  be- 
hind Christianity,  because  he  was  yet  prejudiced  by  his  conception  of 
the  Theocracy  as  external ;  because  he  did  not  clearly  know  that  Mes- 
siah was  to  found  his  kingdom  by  sufferings,  and  not  by  miraculously 
triumphing  over  his  foes ;  because  he  did  not  conceive  that  this  king- 
dom was  to  show  itself  from  the  first,  not  in  visible  appearing,  but  as 
a  Divine  power,  to  develope  itself  spiritually  from  within  outward,  and 
thus  gradually  to  overcome  and  take  possession  of  the  world.  The 
least  among  those  who  understand  the  nature  and  process  of  develope- 
ment  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  in  connexion  with  Christ's  redemption, 
is  in  this  respect  greater  than  the  Baptist,  who  stood  upon  the  dividing 
line  of  the  two  spiritual  eras.  But  John  was  above  the  prophets  (and 
Christ  so  declared),  because  he  conceived  of  the  Messiah  and  his  king- 
dom in  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  sense  than  they  had  done,  and  be- 
cause he  directly  pointed  men  to  Christ,  and  recognized  Him  as  the 
manifested  Messiah. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  viz.,  the  relation  of  the  Old  Dispensation  in 
general  to  Christianity,  the  fact  that  Christ  places  the  Baptist  above 
the  prophets,  who  were  the  very  culminating-point  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, and  yet  so  far  hdoio  the  members  of  the  new  developement  of  the 
kingdom,  exhibits  in  the  most  striking  way  possible  his  view  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  old  preparatory  Testament  and  the  New.  The  au- 
thority of  Christ  himself,  therefore,  is  contradicted  by  those  who  ex- 
pect to  find  the  truth  revealed  by  him,  already  developed  in  the  Old 
Testament.  If  in  John  we  are  to  distinguish  the  fundamental  truth 
which  he  held,  and  which  pointed  to  the  New  Testament,  from  the  hm- 
ited  and  sensuous  ybrm  in  which  he  held  it,  much  more,  according  to 
Christ's  words,  are  we  bound  to  do  this  in  the  Old  Testament  generally, 
and  in  its  Messianic  elements  especially.  Following  this  intimation, 
we  must,  in  studying  the  pro])liets,  discriminate  the  historical  from  the 
ideal  sense,  the  conscious  from  the  unconscious  prophecies. 

The  testimony  which  Christ  added  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  .lohn's 
labours  corresponds  precisely  with  the  above  view  of  his  stand-point. 

greatest  of  the  old,  preparatory  stage  were  less  than  the  least  of  the  new.  Since  the 
prophets,  wlio  form  the  point  of  transition  between  the  two  dispensations,  occupied  the 
highest  stand-point  in  the  religions  developement  of  antiquity,  the  sense  of  the  passage  is 
the  saDic,  with  or  without  the  word  T:pa<l>fimi. 
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"  From  the  days  of  John  the  Baj^tist  until  now*  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
sujf'ereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  hy  forced]  (That  is,  "  the  long- 
ing for  the  kingdom,  excited  by  John's  preaching,  has  spread  among 
men ;  they  press  forward,  striving  to  secure  it,  and  those  who  strive 
with  their  whole  souls  obtain  a  share  in  it.")  ^'  A7id  if  ye  will  receive 
it,  this  is  Elias,  which  was  for  to  comeT  (John  is  the  Elias  who  was 
to  come  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah — if  you  will  only  understand 
it — spiritually,  not  corporeally.) 

§  136.   Christ  shotvs  the  Relation  of  his  Contemporaries  to  the  Baptist 

and  to  Himself. \ — The  Easy   Yoke  ujid  the  Light  Burden. — Jewish 

Legalism  contrasted  with  Christian  Liberty. 

The  discourse  which  Christ  continued  to  the  groups  around  him  is 
especially  important  as  unfolding  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
Jews. 

"  They  arc  like  children  sitting  in  the  market-place,  and  saying.  We 
have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced  ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you, 
and  ye  have  not  ivept.^''  The  meiTy  music  and  the  mournful  are  alike 
displeasing  ;  they  will  neither  dance  nor  be  sad.  So  it  was  with  John 
and  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  people  of  that  time  on  the 
other.  The  ascetic  of  the  desert,  preaching  repentance  with  fasting 
and  austerity,  was  laughed  at  as  a  madman  ;  the  Son  of  Man,  mingling 
in  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  shaving  in  their  human  joys,  was  "  a 
glutton  and  a  wine-hihher.^'  Yet  "  Wisdom  was  justified  of  her  children," 
was  recognized  by  those  who  really  belonged  to  her.  (While  the 
multitude,  sunk  in  worldly-mindedness  and  self-conceit,  and  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  Divine  wisdom,  took  offence,  for  opposite  reasons,  at  both 
these  messengers  of  God,  the  humble  and  susceptible  disciples  of  the 
wisdom  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  could  understand  the  different  stand- 
points of  John  and  .Jesus,  and  appreciate  the  reasons  for  their  diffei'ent 
modes  of  life  and  action.) 

•  Tlicsc  words  (Matt,  xi.,  12)  obviously  presuppose  that  John's  labours  had  ceased,  and, 
of  coarse,  that  he  had  lost  his  liberty.  This  is  enough  to  refute  the  hypothesis  of  tichleier- 
mocker,  that  he  scut  the  message  before  his  imprisonment.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  pas- 
sage implies  that  John's  era  was  at  an  end.  It  has  also  been  inferred  from  the  words 
a-nb  tUv  hiicpiav  'laxlii'ou,  that  the  passage  was  a  later  interpolation,  improperly  put  into 
Christ's  mouth.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  only  affect  the  form,  not  the  substance  of  the 
passage,  and  we  slinuld  have  to  follow  Luke,  x,vi.,  16  (where,  liowcver,  the  words  are  ob- 
viously out  of  place).     But  it  is  not  tnio. 

t  These  words  are  cxjirossly  chosen  to  denote  the  earnest  will,  the  struggle,  and  tlie  en- 
tiro  devotion  of  soul  which  are  requisite  to  enter  into  the  kinirdoin  of  heaven.  All  tlio 
powers  of  the  spirit,  its  Kubniission,  its  eBbrts,  arc  necessary  nt  all  times,  to  secure  tho 
kingdom  amid  tho  reactions  of  the  natural  man,  the  carnal  mind,  its  scllishnes.^,  its  world- 
liness  of  spirit ;  but  at  that  time  it  waa  especially  (he  worlilly  notions  of  the  Mcssiiihxhip 
that  had  to  bo  struL'L;lo<l  against.  The  nature  of  tho  ca.se  shows  that  I'Msdc  is  to  be  thus 
figuratively  taken;  the  uius  Icx/ueiuli  docs  not  contradict  it ;  and  it  .suits  tho  natural  con- 
nexion of  the  passage.  (  Mutt.,  xi.,  17. 
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The  discourse  concluJetl  with  an  exhortation  to  the  gathered  multi- 
tude, in  which  Clirist,  willi  the  greatest  tenderness,  invited  the  suscep- 
tible souls  among  them  (the  children  of  Wisdom)  to'"  come  unto  him"* 
and  find,  in  his  fellowship,  a  supply  for  all  their  wants.  He  contrasts 
himself,  as  the  Redeemer  of  "  heavy -laden''  souls,  with  the  rigid  teach- 
ers of  the  law,  who,  while  they  burdened  men's  consciences  with  their 
multiplied  statutes,  imparted  no  power  to  perform  them,  and  repelled, 
in  haughtiness,  the  conscience-stricken  sinner,  instead  of  affording  him 
peace  and  consolation.  The  contrast,  perhaps,  was  intended  to  apjily 
not  only  to  the  Pharisees,  but  to  the  Baptist,  who  also  occupied  tlin 
stand-point  of  the  law. 

The  "friend  of  publicans  and  sinners"  thus  invites  all  who  feel  their 
wretchedness  to  enter  his  communion ;  and  announces  himself  as  the 
''  meek  and  lowly"  one,  repelling  none  because  of  their  misery,  con- 
descending to  the  necessities  of  all,  taking  off  the  load  from  the  weary 
soul  instead  of  imposing  new  burdens,  and  giving  them  joy  and  rest  in 
his  fellowship.  He  makes  no  extravagant,  impracticable  demands. 
Obedience,  indeed  ("  the  easy  yolce")^  he  does  require ;  but  an  obedi- 
ence which  (although  it  embraces  more  than  the  righteousness  of  the 
law)  is  easy  and  pleasant,  flowing  spontaneously  from  the  Divine  life 
w^ithin,  and  rendered  in  the  spirit  of  love.  "  Come  unto  me  (says  he), 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  (all  that  sigh  under  the  legal 
yoke  and  the  sense  of  sin,  like  the  '  jjoor  in  spirit'  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount),  and  I  will  free  you  from  your  burdens,  and  give  you  the  peace 
for  which  you  sigh.  Enter  the  fellowship  of  my  disciples,  and  you 
will  find  me  no  hard  master,  but  a  kind  and  gentle  one  ;  you  shall  ob- 
tain rest  for  your  souls,  for  my  yoke  is  mild,  and  the  burden  which  I 
shall  lay  upon  you,  light."f 

Our  inference,  from  Christ's  own  words,  in  respect  to  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  at  that  time  to  the  Jewish  people,  is  :  That  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  dissatisfied  with  him,  as  they  had  before  been  with 
the  Baptist ;  but  that  a  smaller  number  of  those  who  had  recognized 
the  Divine  calling  of  John,  acknowledged  also  that  of  Christ,  and 
passed  over,  in  submission  to  the  guidance  of  Divine  wisdom,  from  the 
former  to  the  latter. 

It  is  clear  that  a  strong  opposition  was  already  formed  against  Christ, 
and  the  chief  point  on  which  it  supported  itself  was  precisely  that 
which  distino-uished  the  stand-point  of  the  Saviour  from  that  of  the 

*  Tlicse  incomparable  words,  preserved  for  us  by  Matthew  alone  (xi.,  28-30),  fitly  con- 
clude the  discourse ;  the  interposed  passage  (20-27)  was  probably  taken  from  some  other 
of  Christ's  addresses  by  the  editor  of  our  Matthew  (see  hereafter),  and  placed  here  be- 
cause of  its  affinity  to  the  context. 

t  Here  is  the  germ  of  Paul's  entire  doctrine,  not  only  of  the  contrast  between  Imc  and 
Guapel,  but  also  of  the  Gospel  itself  as  a  io/io5  -wrtuii,  irvtvuaTOi. 
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Old  Testament,  and  also  from  the  peculiar  one  of  John  the  Baptist.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  liberty  with  which,  in  Christianity,  the  Divine  life 
takes  hold  of  and  appropriates  to  itself  the  relations  of  the  world  and 
society,  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  ascetic  opposition  to  the  world. 
The  Jews  could  see  nothing  of  the  holy  prophet  in  a  man  who  shared 
with  his  disciples  in  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  and  sanctified  them 
by  his  presence ;  in  a  man  who  did  not  hesitate  to  partake  of  the  en- 
tertainments of  publicans  and  sinnei's.  Striking,  indeed,  must  have 
been  the  contrast  between  the  comparatively  unrestrained  mode  of  life 
ado})ted  by  Christ's  disciples,  and  the  austere  asceticism  of  the  pupils 
wliom  the  Baptist  was  training  to  be  preachers  of  repentance,  or  of  the 
neophytes  of  the  Pharisaic  schools.  No  schools  of  spiritual  life,  in- 
deed, before  that  time,  had  trained  their  pupils  as  Christ  did  his.  We 
oan  easily  imagine  the  amazement  of  the  Pharisees ! 

§  137.  Christ's  Conversation  tvith  the  Pharisees  in  regard  to  the  Mode 
of  Life  indulged  hy  his  Discij)les* — The  Morality  of  Fasting. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  the  Pharisees 
came  to  Christ,  and  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  free  and  social 
mode  of  life  in  which  he  indulged  his  disciples.  They  did  not  confine 
their  appeal  to  the  example  of  their  own  school,  but  intentionally  add- 
ed that  of  the  Baptist's  disciples,  believing  that  the  latter  would  be 
the  more  to  their  purpose,  as  Christ  had  recognized  John  for  an  en- 
lightened teacher. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Pharisees,  in  putting  this  question, 
>ought  only  for  instruction,  and  wished  to  obtain  from  Christ  himself 
the  principles  on  which  a  course  so  inexplicable  to  them  was  founded, 
or  whether  they  meant  to  reproach  him  personally  for  sitting  at  the 
banquets  of  publicans  and  sinners,  and  only  made  use  of  their  ques- 
tion about  the  disciples  for  a  crafty  blind  to  their  attack  1  The  gentle 
and  instructive  tone  of  Christ's  reply  seems  (although  it  certainly  is 
not  proof)  to  favour  the  first  view.t  Would  he  have  said  so  nuich  to 
justify  his  conduct,  without  a  woi'd  in  reproof  of  their  question,  if  ho 
had  to  deal  with  crafty  opponents  utterly  unsusceptible  of  instruction  ?f 

•  Matt.,  ix.,  11-17;  Mnrk,  ii.,  15-22;  Luke,  v.,  33-39. 

t  Tlie  collocation  of  Luke,  v.,  33  and  34,  if  it  be  the  original  clirouological  onler,  opposes 
tliis  view.  L)  that  case,  after  Christ  had  caused  the  question  of  the  Pharisees  to  recoil 
upon  themselves,  they  returned  with  it  in  a  more  concealed  form.  But  it  is  probable  [that 
different  classes  of  Pharisees  were  concerned  in  the  two  cases],  and  that,  this  distinction 
beiiiL'  lost  sight  of,  the  occurrence  in  qaestiou  was  connected  with  one  of  the  real  machina- 
tions of  that  party  in  general  against  Christ. 

X  We  follow  Luke,  v.,  33;  Mark,  ii.,  \^,  which  have  more  intornul  probability  than 
Matt.,  ix.,  14.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  those  disciples  of  John  who  adhered  only  one - 
nidedly  to  the  views  of  their  master  may  have  taken  ott'oncc,  and  expressed  it,  just  as  tiio 
Pharisees  did.  Probably,  too,  at  a  later  period,  there  grew  up  a  gradual  opposition  be- 
tween the  Christians  and  part  of  .Tohn's  disciples  ;  and  the  Jewish  sect  of  </Jtf)i/6usTiorii/ 
may  have  buen  uo  other  than  these  {lli-gcsipp.  in  ICuseb.,  iv.,  22.     Cf  the  Ch-mcntiiws, 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  some  of  tliem  came  to  him  with  the  question, 
"  W/ii/  do  the  disc/j)lcs  of  Jolin  fast  often,  and  inake  fraycrs*  and  like- 
wise those  of  the  Pharisees  ;  but  thine  €at  and  drink  ?"  Christ  replies  : 
"  Can  you  make  tlie  companions  of  the  bridegroom  fast  while  the 
bridegroom  is  yet  with  them  1  Does  fasting  harmonize  with  the  festal 
joy  of  a  wedding  1  The  time  of  fasting,  indeed,  will  come  of  its  own 
accord,  when  the  biidegroom  is  gone,  and  the  festal  days  are  over." 

So  privations,  suited  to  the  time  of  mourning,  would  have  been  out  of 
keeping  with  the  joyous  life  in  common  of  the  disciples  and  their  Lord 
— with  those  happy  days  when  the  object  of  their  desire  was  yet  present 
in  their  midst.  Fasting  would  have  been  as  foreign  to  their  state  of 
mind — as  outward  and  as  forced — as  to  the  guests  at  a  wedding.  But  as 
the  days  of  the  feast  are  followed  by  others  when  fasting  is  in  place  ; 
so,  when  the  joy  of  happy  intercourse  with  Christ  shall  give  place  to 
mourning  at  separation  from  Him  who  is  their  all  in  all,  in  those  sad 
days,  indeed,  the  disciples  will  need  no  outward  bidding  to  fast.  Their 
mode  of  life  will  naturally  change  with  their  state  of  feeling ;  fasting 
will  then  be  but  the  spontaneous  token  of  their  souls'  grief. 

Taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  clear  that  the  words  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  life  of  the  disciples  after  Christ  should 
have  been  removed  from  them.  The  sad  feelings  here  described  were 
not  intended  to  be  permanent ;  the  transitory  pain  of  personal  separa- 
tion was  to  be  followed  by  a  more  perfect  joy  in  the  consciousness  of 
spiritual  communion  with  Christ.  Applying  the  passage,  then,  to  this 
transition  period  of  grief,  we  infer  from  it,  as  the  rule  of  Christian  eth- 
ics in  regard  to  fasting,  that  it  is  neither  enjoined  nor  recommended, 

Horn.,  ii.,  23,  'Iojh'i'ijis  !)^up'>6ai;Ttar>'ji.)  But  it  is  by  no  means  as  probable  tliat  they  joined 
tbemsolves  with  the  Pharisees,  their  bitter  enemies  ;  they  could  have  had  no  tendency  to 
associate  with  men  whom  they  could  consider  as  having  had  a  hand,  at  least,  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  master.  The  fact  that  the  scribes  had  quoted  the  example  of  John's  disciples 
may  easily  have  passed  into  the  report  that  the  latter  had  come  to  Christ  with  the  same 
question.  This  view  is  adopted,  also,  by  Schleiermachcr.  De  WcUes  objections  are  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  what  has  been  said. 

*  De  Welte  considers  the  mention  of  "  prayer"  (Luke,  v.,  33)  as  out  of  place,  and  argues 
from  it  that  Luke  had  d(»iarted  from  the  original  ti'adition.  But  certainly  it  was  natural 
enough  for  the  Pharisees  thus  to  characterize  the  (to  them)  strikingly  worldly  life  of  the 
disciples  ;  for  the  former  made  a  sliow  of  sanctity,  not  only  by  fasting,  but  by  repeated 
prayers  ;  and,  moreover,  John  had  prescribed  a.  form,  of  prayer  for  his  disciples  (Luke,  xi., 
1),  which  Christ  as  yet  had  not  done.  As  the  words  "  ealmg  and  drinking"  are  used  in 
the  question  to  designate  the  profane  and  carnal  life,  so  "fasting  and  prayer'  denote  its 
opposite — the  strict  spiritual  life.  'How,  had  the  word  "  prayers"  originally  existed  in  the 
passage,  and  been  afterward  lost  in  transmission,  we  might  easily  account  for  it :  because 
it  might  be  thought  that  Christ's  reply  does  not  allude  to  "  i)raj-er,"  that  such  a  depreciation 
of  prayer  (mistakenly  imagined)  would  be  a  stumbling-block,  and,  besides,  contradictory  to 
Christ's  own  teaching  in  other  places.  But  to  account  for  its  inlerpolalion  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  As  for  Christ's  not  alluding  to  prayer  iu  his  reply,  he  had  no  call  to  do  it  i 
it  was  the  spirit  of  outward  and  ascetic  piety,  as  a  whole,  that  be  rebukes. 
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but  only  justified,  as  the  natural  expression  of  certain  states  of  feeling 
analogous  to  those  of  the  disciples  in  the  time  of  sadness  referred  to  ; 
e.  g.,  the  sense  of  separation  from  Christ,  which  may  precede  an  expe- 
rience of  the  most  blissful  communion  with  Him.  In  such  states  of  the 
interior  life,  all  outward  signs  of  peace  and  joy,  all  participation  in  so- 
cial intercourse  and  pleasure  are  unnatural  and  repugnant ;  although, 
when  Christ  is  present  in  the  soul,  these  social  joys  are  sanctified  and 
transfigured  by  the  inward  communion  with  Him.  The  interior  life 
and  the  outward  expression  should  be  in  entire  harmony  with  each 
other.  Another  glance  at  this  subject,  however,  after  examining  what 
follows,  will  afford  us  another  view  of  it. 

§  138.  The  Parable  of  the  Nciv  Patch  on  the  Old  Garment^  and  of  the 
New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles* 

Christ  added  another  illustration  in  the  form  of  a  parable.  "  No 
man  jmtteth  a  piece  of  a  new  garment  upon  an  old  ;  if  otherwise,  then 
both  the  new  maheth  a  rent,  and  the p)iccc  that  was  taken  out  of  the  new 
agreeth  not  with  the  old.  And  no  man  putteth  neio  wine  into  old  bottles 
(skins),  else  the  new  wine  will  hurst  the  bottles  and  be  spilled,  and  the 
bottles  shall  perish.  But  new  wine  must  be  put  into  new  bottles,  and  both 
are  preserved. ^^ 

The  old  nature  cannot  be  renewed  by  the  imposition  from  without 
of  the  exercises  of  fasting  and  prayer ;  no  outward  and  compulsory 
asceticism  can  change  it.  Individual  points  of  character  are  significant 
only  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  tendency  of  the  whole  life : 
a  reformation  in  these,  indeed,  may  be  enforced,  and  the  stamp  and 
spirit  of  the  life  remain  unchanged.  A  fragment  of  the  higher  spirit- 
ual life,  thus  broken  off  from  its  living  connexion  (destroyed  in  the 
fracture),  and  forced  upon  the  nature  of  the  old  man,  would  not  really 
improve  it;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  its  utter  want  of  adaptation, 
would  worsen  the  rent  in  the  old  nature — would  tear  it  rudely  away 
from  its  natural  course  of  developement.  A  mere  renewal  from  with- 
out is  at  best  an  artificial,  hypocritical  thing.  The  new  cloth  is  torn, 
and  a  patch  laid  upon  the  old  that  does  not  fit  it.  The  new  wine  is 
lost,  and  the  old  skins  perish.t 

•  Matt.,  ix.,  16  ;  Mark,  ii.,  21  ;  Luke,  v.,  36. 

t  We  deviate  from  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  tliis  parable.  Onr  explanation  is  not 
only  adapted  to  the  preceding  context  (Luke,  v.,  .33-35),  but  also  fits  tiic  minute  details  of 
the  com[>arison,  whidi  the  one  commonly  given  does  not.  According  to  the  latter,  tlic  sub- 
stance of  the  parable  is,  that  the  outward  reUgious  exercises  of  Judaism  arc  not  adapted 
to  the  higher  stage,  Christianity,  for  which  the  disciples  were  training.  But  Christ  admits 
(verse  3.1)  that  fasting  may  bo  a  good  thing  at  the  rigjit  time  ;  which,  lie  said,  had  not  then 
come,  but  -icmihl  come.  Instead  of  taking  up  this  point,  and  unfolding  it  iu  the  parable  in 
another  aspect,  as  one  might  expect,  the  common  interpretation  intn)duccs  a  new  and  en- 
tirely ditfercnt  thouudit,  viz.,  that  such  exercises  were  unsuitable  (not  to  their  condition  at 
that  time,  but)  to  Christianity  at  ani/  time.    Again,  one  would  naturally  think,  from  v.  34, 
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Tlie  premature  imposiliun,  therefore,  of  such  exercises  upon  {he 
disciples,  ii)stead  of  developing  the  new  life  within  them,  would  hav(> 
hindered  it  by  mutilating  and  crippling  what  they  had.*  Separate 
branches  of  the  spiritual  life,  apart  from  their  connexion  with  the 
whole,  cannot  be  grafted  upon  the  stem  of  the  old  nature ;  that  nature 
must  be  renewed  from  within  in  order  to  become  a  vessel  of  the  Spirit. 
(In  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  the  way  was  prepared  for  this  by  their 
personal  intercourse  with  the  Saviour.)  The  whole  garment  had  to  be 
new;  the  wine  rcrpiirod  new  bottles.  The  new  Spirit  had  of  itself  to 
create  a  new  form  of  life. 

Glancing  back  from  this  point  to  the  words  before  spoken  on  fasting, 
we  may  refer  them  to  the  privations  that  lay  before  the  Apostles  in 
their  course  of  duty — privations  which  they  would  joyously  go  to  meet 
under  the  impulse  of  the  new  Spirit  that  was  to  animate  them. 

But  although  no  outward  impulses  (no  patches  \ipon  the  old  gar- 
ment) might  be  needed  when  the  interior  life  should  freely  guide,  it 
might  yet  naturally  be  the  case  that  "  No  man,  Jiavi7ig  also  drank  old 
u-'tnc,  straightivuy  dcsirctli  nciv ;  for,  he  saith,  the  old  is  hcttcr.""]  The 
disciples  had  to  be  weaned  gradually  from  the  old  life  and  trained  for 
the  new — a  law  applicable  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  and  which,  if 
faithfully  observed,  might  have  saved  her  from  many  errors  in  Chris- 
tian life  and  morals.| 

This  example  affords  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that  individual 

:t.",  that  the  "  nctc  wine"  and  the  "  new  cloth''  of  the  parable  were  intended  to  represent 
the  fastinu^,  &c.,  of  which  Christ  was  speaking,  viz.,  that  fasting  which  the  Apostles  were 
to  practice  at  a  later  period.  But  the  usual  interpretation,  on  the  other  hand,  su]>poses 
fasting  to  be  something  defective  in  itself,  and  as  belonging  to  that  fonu  of  life  which  is  rej>- 
resented  by  the  "  old  ganucnt."  The  sense  thus  obtained  contains  a  thought  not  true  in 
itself;  for,  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  the  new  wine  of  Christianity  u-as  put  into  the  old 
bottle  of  Judaism,  and  was  intended  to  break  it  to  pieces.  If  the  prescribed  fasting  was 
to  be  disregarded  by  the  Apostles  as  belonging  to  Jewish  legalism,  so  also,  on  the  same 
principle,  the  whole  Jewish  legalism  would  have  to  be  done  away  by  them,  as  foreign  to 
tiie  new  spirit  introduced  by  Christ. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  obviously  false  interpretation  should  have  kept  so  long  in  the 
back-ground  the  true  one  developed  by  Chrysostom,  Horn,  in  Matt.,  xxx.,  $  4.  Independ- 
ently of  my  exposition,  IVil/ce  has  recently  declared  himself  (in  bis  Urevaiigclistcn)  in  favour 
of  the  view  here  given.  Dc  IVe'tc  styles  it  "  forced,"  but  how  the  tenn  can  apply  to  an  in- 
terpretation so  accurately  fitting  the  details  of  the  parable,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  should  be 
very  srlad  to  sec  the  attention  of  interpreters  directed  to  the  views  which  I  have  set  forth. 

*  Siucemm  Cft  nisi  vas,  r/uodninque  infundis,  accscit. 

t  It  is  a  proof  of  the  originality  and  faithfulness  of  Luke's  narrative,  that  this  passage, 
so  indubitably  staraiied  with  originality,  and  yet  so  closely  connected  with  the  context,  is 
recorded  by  him  alone. 

\  Pope  hmocent  HI.  understood  and  applied  this  passage  correctly,  in  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  a  mission  in  Prussia  :  "  Cum  veteres  uteres  vix  novum  vinum  contineant." 
Epp.,  1.  XV.,  H?. 
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parts  of  Christ's  teaching  cannot  be  rightly  understood  apart  from  their 
connexion  with  his  whole  system  of  truth, 

§  139.  Fortns  of  Prayer. —  The  Lord's  Prayer  ;  its  Occasion  and  Im- 
port*— Encouragements  to  Prayer  ;   God  gives  no  Stone  for  Bread. 
We   take   up   now  a  subject  akin  to  that  of  which  we  have  just 
treated,  without  implying  (what,  indeed,  is  of  no  importance)  a  chrono- 
logical cuiinexion  between  them. 

We  have  seen  that  one  thing  which  surprised  the  Pharisees  was  that 
Christ  did  not  lay  stress  upon  outwai'd  prayers.  He  had  not,  like  John 
the  Baptist,  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  for  his  disciples.  In  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  others,  their  religious  life  was  to  devclope  itself  from 
within.  From  intercourse  with  Christ,  and  intuition  of  his  life,  they 
were  to  learn  how  to  pray.  The  mind  which  he  imparted  was  to 
make  prayer  indispensable  to  them,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  pray 
aright. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  the  desire  arose  in  their  hearts,  from  be- 
holding him  pray,  to  be  able  to  pray  as  he  did  ;  and  one  of  them  asked, 
"  Lord,  teach  us  how  to  fray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples." j 

Christ  replied  that  they  were  not,  in  their  prayers,  to  use  "  many 
words,"  and  to  repeat  details  to  God,  vvlio  knew  all  their  wants  before 
they  could  be  uttered.  And  then,  in  a  prayer  framed  in  the  spirit  of 
this  injunction,  he  gave  them  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tian prayer,  as  referring  to  the  one  thing  needful,  and  incorporating 
every  thing  else  with  that.  As  prayer  is  no  isolated  thing  in  Christi- 
anity, but  springs  from  the  ground  of  the  whole  spiritual  life,  so  this 
])rayer,  which  forms  a  complete  and  organic  whole,  comprehends  with- 
in itself  the  entire  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity. 

"  Our  Father  ivho  art  in   Tlcaien.''^      The  foiTn  of  the  invocation 

*  Lnkc.  xi. 

t  We  follow  Luke,  xi.  Tlie  i)nssagc  in  Matt.,  vi..  7-16,  appears  foreign  to  the  oriijinnl 
orgauistn  of  the  Scmion  on  the  Mount,  in  which  prayer,  fastiuij,  &c.,  wore  treated  •.■spe- 
cially in  contrast  with  the  hypocrhy  of  the  Pharisees.  As  that  longer  discourse  was  made 
u  repertory  for  Christ's  sayings,  in  which  they  were  arranged  according  to  their  atlinities, 
so  perhaps  it  was  witii  this.  We  may  certainly  conclude  that  Christ  would  not  have 
skett^hod  such  a  prayer  for  the  disciples  without  a  xpeciul  occasion  for  it ;  for  the  wish  to 
lay  down  fomis  of  prayer  was,  as  wc  have  seen,  remote  fn)nj  his  spirit  and  ohject.  But 
we  cannot  think  it  possihle  [with  some)  that  Christ  uttered  this  prayer  as  appropriate  for 
himself,  and  that  tlio  disciples  adopted  it  for  that  reason  ;  it  had  no  iitncss  to  his  i)osition : 
hi:,  at  least,  could  not  liave  jirayed  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins.  The  o<!casion  given  by  Luke 
was  a  very  appropriate  one ;  the  fonu  was  drawn  out  by  Christ  at  the  re(iuest  of  the  dis- 
ciples. It  was  probable,  moreover,  from  the  nature  of  the  cose,  that  Christ,  who  did  not 
wish  to  prescribe  stamling  forms  of  prayer,  would  make  use  of  such  an  occasion  to  explain 
further  the  nature  of  prayer  itself  [as  he  iloes  in  Luke,  xi.,  .Via].  In  the  Scnnou  on  the 
Mount,  also  (Matt.,  vii.,  7),  a  passage  similar  [to  Luke,  xi.,  9]  is  ftiund;  and  Matt.,  vi.,  7, 
jierhaps  contains  the  bctnnning  of  Christ's  reply  to  his  disciples'  rci|uest  on  the  subject. 

}  In  the  shorter  form  of  the  prayer  given  in  Luke,  the  words  hf^f  and  "b  {y  roU  oipatoit' 
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corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  stand-point ;  our  Father, 
because  Christ  lias  made  us  his  children.  We  address  God  thus,  not 
as  individuals,  but,  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  as  members  of  a  com- 
munity which  Ho  has  placed  in  this  relation  to  the  common  Father. 
Side  by  side  with  this  consciousness  of  communion  as  children  goes 
that  of  our  distance  as  creatures ;  the  God  that  dwells  in  his  children 
is  the  God  ahove  the  world  (so  that  Christianity  is  equally  far  from 
Pantlicism  and  Deism).  "  Our  Father — in  heaven" — that  the  soul  may 
soar  in  prayer  from  earth  to  heaven,  with  the  living  and  abiding  con- 
sciousness that  earth  and  heaven  are  no  more  kept  asunder.  To  this, 
indeed,  the  substance  of  the  whole  prayer  tends. 

"  Hallowed  he  thy  name  ;  thy  Jcingdom  come  ;  thy  will  he  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven."  While  the  Christian,  dwelling  on  earth, 
where  sin  reigns,  prays  to  the  Father  in  heaven,  he  longs  that  earth  may 
be  completely  reconciled  to  heaven,  and  become  wholly  an  organ  of  its 
revelations.  And  this  is  nothing  else  but  the  coming  of  the  kixg- 
DOM  OF  God,  to  which,  as  the  centre  of  all  Christian  life,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  all  Christian  desire,  the  three  positive  prayers  first  given  di- 
rectly refer.  The  special  prayer,  "  Thy  kingdom  come"  is  guarded 
against  the  possibly  camal  and  worldly  interpretation  (to  which  the  dis- 
ciples were  at  that  time  inclined)  by  the  one  which  precedes  ("  Hal- 
lowed he  thy  name"),  and  the  one  which  follows  ("  Thy  will  he  done"). 
The  Holy  One  is  to  be  acknowledged  and  worshipped  by  all,  accord- 
ing to  His  holy  nature  and  His  holy  name  ;*  not  by  a  nakedly  abstract 
knowledge  and  confession  thereof,  but  by  a  life  allied  to  Him.  This 
"  hallowing"  of  the  name  of  God  implies  the  "  coming  of  his  kingdom," 
and  this  last  is  further  developed  in  the  prayer  that  "  his  will  may  be 
realized  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  the  communion  of  perfect  spirits."  The 
kino-dom  ivill  have  come  when  the  will  of  men  is  made  perfectly  at 
one  with  the  will  of  God,  and  to  accomplish  this  is  the  very  aim  of  the 
atonement.  Among  all  rational  intelligences,  the  one  common  essence 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  doing  his  will,  and  thus  hallowing  his  name. 

"  Give  us,  day  hy  day,  our  daily  hread."  The  positive  prayers  fur 
the  supply  of  Divine  wants  are  followed  by  one  (and  only  one)  for  the 
supply  of  human  wants  ;  in  regard  to  which,  also,  the  disciple  of  Christ 
must  cherish  an  abiding  consciousness  of  dependence  on  the  Heavenly 
Father.  It  is  not  the  tendency  of  Christianity  to  stifle  or  suppress  the 
wants  of  our  earthly  nature,  but  to  hallow  them  by  referring  them  to 

are  omitted.  It  is  probfible  that  the  original  form  of  the  prayer  is  that  triven  by  Matthew. 
Lake  is  more  accurate  in  giviiis,'  the  chronoloincal  and  liistorical  coiiuexiou  of  Christ's  dis- 
courses, but  Matthew  gives  the  discourses  themselves  more  in  full. 

*  In  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  usage,  the  name  expresses  the  outward  self-revelation  of 
the  thing  ;  the  image  of  the  thing,  as  such,  or  in  some  defined  relation.  Where  the  Occi 
dentalist  would  use  the  idea,  the  OrientaUst,  in  his  vividly  intuitive  language,  puts  tl^e 
name.    The  sense  thcu  is,  "  God  is  to  be  hallowed  as  God,  the  common  Father." 
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God  ;   at  the  same  time  keeping  them  in  their  proper  sphere  of  subor- 
dination to  the  higher  interests  of  the  soul. 

"  And  forgive  us  our  sins,  for  we  also  forgive  every  one  that  is  indebted 
to  us.^'  The  first  negative  prayers  correspond  to  the  first  positive  ones. 
Conscious  of  a  manifold  sinfuhiess,  vvliich,  so  long  as  it  remains,  hin- 
ders the  full  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  within  them,  the 
disciples  of  Christ  pray  i'ov  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  originating  in  the 
reaction  of  the  old  evil  nature.  But  they  cannot  pray  for  this,  with 
conscious  need  of  pardon,  without  a  disposition,  at  the  same  time,  to 
forgive  the  wrongs  which  otliers  have  done  to  themselves ;  only  thus 
can  their  prayer  be  sincere,  only  thus  can  they  expect  it  to  be  an- 
swered. The  Christian's  constant  sense  of  the  need  of  God's  pardon- 
ing grace  for  himself  necessarily  gives  tone  to  his  conduct  towards  his 
fellows. 

"And  lead  us  not  into  temptaticm,  hut  deliver  us  from  evil."  The 
prayer  for  pardon  of  past  sins  is  followed  by  one  for  deliverance  in  the 
future.  The  word  "  temptation"  has  a  two-fold  meaning  in  Scripture, 
expressing  either  outward  trials  of  Christian  faith  and  virtue,  or  an  in- 
ward point  of  contact  for  outward  incitements,  caused  by  the  strife  of 
the  sinful  principle  with  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  ;  and  the  question 
may  be  asked,  which  of  the  two — the  objective  or  subjective  tempta- 
tion— is  refeiTed  to  in  the  prayer.  Certainly  Christ  could  not  have  in- 
tended that  his  disciples  should  pray  for  exemption  from  external  con- 
flicts and  sufferings ;  for  these  are  inseparable  from  the  calling  of  sol- 
diers of  the  kingdom  in  this  world,  and  essential  for  the  confirmation 
of  Christian  faith  and  virtue,  and  for  culture  in  the  Christian  life;  and 
He  himself  told  them  that  such  trials  would  become  the  salt  of  their 
interior  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prayer  cannot  be  confined 
to  purely  subjective  temptations;  for  Christ  could  not  have  presup- 
posed tliat  God  would  do  any  thing  so  contradictory  to  His  own  holi- 
ness as  to  lead  men  into  temptation  in  this  sense.  A  combination  of 
the  two  appears  to  be  the  true  idea  of  the  prayer:  "  Lead  us  not  into 
such  situations  as  will  form  for  us,  in  our  weakness,  incitements  to  sin  ;"' 
thus  laying  it  down  as  a  rule  of  life  for  Christians  not  to  put  them- 
eelves,  self-confidently,  in  such  situations,  but  to  avoid  them  as  far  as 
duty  will  allow.  But  every  tiling  depends  upon  deliverance  from  the 
internal  incitement  to  sin  ;  and  hence,  necessarily,  the  concluding 
clause  of  the  petition,  "  Deliver  us  from  inward  temptation  by  the 
power  of  the  Evil  One."  Confiding,  in  the  struggle  with  evil,  upon 
the  power  of  God,  wo  need  not  fear  such  outward  temptations  as  are 
unavoidable. 

Thus  the  ])rayer  accurately  defines  the  relation  of  tin-  Christian  to 
God.  The  disciple  of  Christ,  ever  called  to  struggle  against  evil, 
which  finds  a  point  of  contact  in  his  inward  n;itnrf,  cannot  fight  this 
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battle  in  bis  own  strcngtb,  but  always  stands  in  need  of  tbe  assistance 
of  tbe  Holy  Spirit.  Tlie  prayer  holds  tbe  fundamental  trutbs  of  Chris- 
tian faith  before  the  religious  consciousness,  in  their  essential  connex- 
ion with  each  other — God,  revealed  in  Christ,  who  redeems  man, 
formed  after  his  image,  yet  estranged  from  bim  by  sin ;  who  imparts 
to  him  that  Divine  life  which  is  to  be  led  on  by  him  to  its  consumma- 
tion through  manifold  strifes  against  the  Power  of  Evil. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Christ  did  not  intend  by  "  the  Lord's 
Prayer"  to  prescribe  a  standing  form  of  prayer  to  his  disciples,  but  to 
set  vividly  before  their  minds  the  pecuHar  nature  of  Christian  prayer, 
in  opposition  to  heathen  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  followed  it  up  by  urging 
them  to  present  their  vs^ants  to  their  Heavenly  Father  with  the  most 
undoubting  confidence  (Luke,  xi.,  5-13).  By  a  comparison  drawn 
from  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  he  teaches  that  if  our  prayers  should 
not  appear  to  be  immediately  answered,  we  must  only  persevere  the 
more  earnestly  (v.  o-S)  ;  and  then  impi'esses  the  thought  that  G od  can- 
not deny  the  anxious  longings  of  his  children  (9,  10). 

Here,  also,  the  internal  character  of  Christian  prayer  is  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  pagan  outward  conception  of  the  exercise.  Even  the 
"  see/cing,"  the  longing  of  the  soul,  that  turns  with  a  deep  sense  of  need 
to  God,  is  prayer  already  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  Christian  prayer  with- 
out such  a  feeling.  The  comparison  that  follows  (v.  11-13)  glances 
(like  the  Lord's  Prayer)  from  the  relation  of  child  and  parent  on  earth 
to  that  of  the  children  of  God  to  their  Father  in  heaven — a  comparison 
opposed,  in  the  highest  conceivable  degrees,  to  all  Pantheistical  and 
Deistical  notions  of  the  relations  between  God  and  creation.  "  If  a 
son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  tliat  is  a  father,  will  he  give  him  a 
stone  (in  shape  resembling  the  loaf)  %  or,  if  he  ask  a  fish,  icill  he  give 
him  a  serj)e?it  ?  or,  if  he  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer  a  scorpion  ?  And  how 
should  your  Heavenly  Father,*  of  whose  perfect  love  all  human  affec- 
tion is  but  a  darkened  image,  mock  the  necessities  of  his  children  by 
witliholding  from  their  longing  hearts  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  alone  can 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  their  spirits'?"  Here,  again,  as -in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  main  objects  of  Christian  prayer  are  shown  to  be  spiritual ; 
the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  one  chief  good  of  the  Christian,  in- 
cludes all  other  gifts.t 

*  The  words  "iraTip  h  il  ovpaiov,"  Luke,  xi.,  13,  plainly  point  to  the  invocation  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

t  Cf.  the  indefinite  ayaOd,  in  Matt.,  vii.,  11,  generalized  from  the  oiftaTa  iyaOd  in  the  first 
claase  of  the  verse.  The  "  Holy  Ghost"  answers  definitely  to  the  point  of  comparison — 
the  nourishment  of  the  soul,  as  bread  is  to  the  body. 
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§  140.  Christ  forgives  the.  Magdalen  at  the  House  of  Simon  the  Phari- 
see*—  The  recijjrocal  action  of  Love  and  Faith  in  the  Forgiveness  oj 
Sins. 

It  was  Christ's  free  mode  of  life  with  liis  disciples,  his  intercourse 
with  classes  of  people  despised  by  the  Pharisees,  his  seeking  the  so- 
<:iety  even  of  the  degraded,  in  order  to  save  them,  wliich  first  drew 
upon  him  the  assaults  of  that  haughty  and  conceited  sect. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  the  Pharisees, 
named  Simon,  a  man  certainly  incapable  of  ajiprcciating  the  Saviour. 
Either  from  his  natural  temper,  or  from  his  peculiar  disposition  to- 
wards Christ,  he  gave  him  but  a  cool  reception.  While  the  Saviour 
was  there,  a  woman  came  in  who  had  previously  led  a  notoriously  vi- 
cious life,  but  who  now,  convinced  of  sin  and  groaning  under  it,  sought 
consolation  from  Christ,  from  whom  she  had  doubtless  previously  re- 
ceived Divine  impressions.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  moistened 
thera  with  her  tears,  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  and  anointed  them 
with  ointment.  With  what  power  must  He  have  attracted  the  bur- 
dened soul,  when  a  woman,  goaded  by  conscience,  (-ould  come  to  him 
with  so  sui-e  a  hope  of  obtaining  balm  for  her  wounded  heart ! 

The  Pharisee  was  astonished  that  He  should  have  any  tiling  to  do 
with  her.  "  Were  this  man,"  thought  he,  "possessed  of  the  prophet's 
glance,  piercing  the  thoughts  of  men,  he  could  not  be  so  deceived." 
Christ,  noticing  his  amazement,  gave  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on 
which  he  acted,  that  must  have  shamed  and  humbled  Simon ;  contrast- 
ing his  cold  hospitality  with  the  heartfelt  love  which  the  woman,  thouo'h 
oppressed  with  grief  and  sin,  had  manifested  for  him.  Looking  at  the 
disposition  of  the  heart,  he  prefers  the  woman — guilty,  indeed,  before, 
but,  even  for  that  reason,  now  longing  the  more  earnestly  for  salvation, 
and  penetrated  with  holy  love — to  the  cold,  haughty,  self-rifrhtcous 
Pharisee,  who,  with  all  his  outward  show  of  observing  the  law,  was 
destitute  of  quickening  love,  the  essential  principle  of  a  genuine  Di- 
vine life.  "  Her  sins,'''  said  he,  "  which  are  many,  are  all  forgiven,  for 
she  loved  much  ;  hut  to  lohom  little  is  forgiven,  he  loveth  little." 

It  is  love,  according  to  .Tesus,  which  gives  to  religion  and  morality 
their  true  import.  They«//7i  of  the  woman  proved  itself  genuine,  be- 
cause it  sprang  from,  and  begat  love  ;  the  love  from  the  faith,  the  faith 
i'rom  the  Icjvc.  Her  grief  for  her  sins  was  founded  in  her  love  to  the 
Holy  God,  to  whom,  conscious  of  her  estrangement,  she  now  felt  her- 
self drawn.  Her  desire  for  salvation  led  her  to  Jesus  ;  lier  love  aided 
her  in  finding  a  Saviour  in  him ;  with  wai-m  love  she  embraced  him  as 
such,  even  before  he  pronounced  the  pardon  of  her  sins.  Tlierefore 
*  Luke,  vii.,  3(j,  seq. 
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Christ  said  of  her,  "  Her  many  sins  are  forgiven,  because  she  has  loved 
much  ;"  and  to  her,  "  Thu  fa'uU  hath  saved  thee, go  in  peace  ;"  thus  ex- 
hibiting the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  two — the  faith  proving  itself 
true  by  the  love.  The  Pharisee,  whose  feelings  were  ossified,  bound 
lip  in  the  mechanism  of  the  outward  law,  was  especially  lacking  in  the 
love  which  could  lead  to  faith;  and  therefore,  in  speaking  to  h/m,  the 
woman's  love,  and  not  her  faith,  was  made  prominent  by  Christ. 

The  very  vices  of  the  woman  made  her  conviction  more  profound, 
her  desire  for  salvation  more  ardent,  her  love  for  the  Redeemer,  who 
pronounced  her  sins  forgiven,  more  deep  and  heartfelt.  But  she  had 
not,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  transgressions,  been  further  removed  from 
the  true,  inward  holiness  that  springs  from  the  Divine  life,  than  was  the 
Pharisee  in  his  best  estate.  He  separated  himself  from  God  as  effec- 
tually, by  that  unfeeling  selfishness  which  often  coexists  with  what  is 
called  morality,  and  with  a  conspicuous  sanctity  of  good  works,  as  if  he 
had  yielded,  like  the  woman,  to  the  power  of  evil  passions.  He  was 
none  the  better  because  his  colder  nature  offered  no  salient  points  for 
such  temptations.  Christ's  standard  of  morality  was  different  from  that 
which  the  world,  deceived  by  appearances,  is  wont  to  apply.  The 
Pharisee  had  succeeded  in  avoiding  these  glaring  sins,  and  in  keeping 
a  fair  show  of  obedience  to  the  law ;  but  all  this  only  propped  up  his 
self-deceiving  egotism,  which  delighted  in  the  illusion  of  self-righteous- 
ness. In  such  a  man,  the  sense  of  alienation  from  God,  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin,  as  an  abyss  between  him  and  the  Holy  One,  without  whicli 
there  can  be  no  true  repentance,  could  find  no  place. 

Nay,  the  abject  woman,  in  her  course  of  vice,  may  have  been  nearer 
to  the  kingdom  than  the  haughty  and  self-righteous  man  ;  even  then, 
there  may  have  been  a  spark  of  love,  stifled,  indeed,  by  sensuality,  but 
still  existing  in  her  heart,  which  needed  only  the  touch  of  a  higher 
power  to  kindle  into  flame.  In  her  case,  what  was  in  itself  bad  may 
have  been  a  means  of  good  ;  good,  however,  which  certainly  might 
have  been  arrived  at  by  another  road.  The  pangs  of  repentance  made 
her  susceptible  of  Divine  impressions,  the  Divine  love  that  met  her 
kindled  the  spark  in  her  own  heart ;  and  she  rose,  by  tlic  living  faith 
of  love,  above  the  Pharisee,  who,  in  his  arrogant  selfishness,  was  hard- 
ened ao^ainst  Divine  impressions,  and  did  not  recognize  the  love  of 
God,  even  when  he  saw  it  manifested.* 

*  The  simplicity  of  this  narrative,  and  the  stamp  of  Christ's  spirit  which  it  bears,  are 
sufficient  proofs  of  its  originality  and  trutli.  Bat  I  find  no  ground  for  believing  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  anointing  of  Christ  by  Mary  at  Bcthanj',  which  also,  according  to  Matt, 
(xxvi.,  G),  occurred  in  the  house  of  a  Simon.  The  resemblances  arc  accidental ;  such  things 
could  occur  again  and  again  amid  Oriental  customs.  That  a  woman,  in  order  to  show  her 
reverential  love  for  the  Saviour,  might  serve  him  hke  a  slave,  wash  his  feet,  not  with  water, 
but  with  the  costliest  material  in  her  possession,  ito. ;  all  this  could  easily  have  occurred 
twice,  and  both  times,  too,  in  the  house  of  a  man  named  Simon,  which  was  a  very  common 
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§  141.  Matthew  the  Puhlican  called  from  the  Custom-house. — Familiar 
Intercourse  of  Christ  with  the  Publicans  at  the  Banquet. —  The  Phar- 
isees blame  the  Disdj^les,  and  Christ  justifies  them. — "  The  Sick  need 
the  Physician.'" 

What  surprise  and  offence  must  the  Pharisees  have  felt  when  they 
saw  Christ  admit  even  a  publican  into  the  immediate  circle  of  his  dis- 
ciples.* 

As  he  was  walking  one  day  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,t  he  saw  a 
publican  sitting  in  his  toll-booth,  named  Matthew  ;  a  man  who  had 
doubtless,  like  Peter,  received  many  impressions  from  Christ  before, 
and  was  thereby  prepared  to  renounce  the  world  at  his  bidding.  Jesus, 
with  a  voice  that  could  not  be  resisted,  said  unto  him,  "  Follow  me." 
Matthew  understood  the  call,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  follow,  at  any 
cost.  Him  who  had  so  joowerfully  attracted  his  heart.  He  left  his  busi- 
ness, rejoicing  that  Christ  was  willing  to  take  him  into  his  closer  fellow- 
ship. This  decisive  event  was  celebrated  by  a  great  entertainment,^ 
intended  also,  perhaps,  as  a  farewell  feast  to  his  old  business  associates. 

name  among  the  Jews ;  although  it  is  possible  that  the  name  may  have  been  transferred 
from  the  one  acconnt  to  the  other.  But  while  the  resemblances  arc  accidental,  the  differ- 
ences are  substantial.  In  the  one  the  woman  is  an  awakened  sinner  ;  in  the  otlier,  one  who 
had  always  led  a  devout  life,  and  was,  at  the  time,  seized  with  additional  gratitude  at  the 
saving  of  a  beloved  brother's  life.  In  the  one,  the  different  relations  in  which  a  selfrigh- 
teous  Pharisee  and  an  awakened  sinner  stand  to  Christ,  who  rejects  no  repentant  sinner, 
are  set  forth ;  in  the  other,  a  heartfelt  love,  which  knows  no  measure,  is  contrasted  with 
the  common  mind,  incapable  of  comprehending  such  love.  In  the  one  it  is  Christ  that  is 
blamed  and  justified  ;  in  the  other,  the  woman. 

*  There  are  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  of  the  calling  of  Matthew,  not,  however,  af- 
fecting the  credibiHty  of  the  account,  which  comes  from  several  independent  sources,  and 
bears  no  marks  of  exaggeration.  In  Matthew's  Gospel,  ix.,  9,  the  person  here  spoken  of 
is  called  Matthew,  and  in  x.,  3,  Matthew  the  publican,  is  mentioned  among  the  Apostles  ;  but 
in  Lake,  v.,  27  ;  Mark,  ii.,  14,  he  is  called  Levi.  Mark  appears  to  be  more  definite  than 
the  others,  calling  him  tlic  son  of  Alpheus,  which  does  not  look  like  a  fanciful  designation. 
The  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  supposing  (what  was  not  unconnuon  among  the  Jews 
that  the  same  man  was  designated  in  the  one  case  by  the  name,  in  the  other  by  the  sur- 
name. An  objection  to  this  (though  not  decisive)  is  the  fact  that  in  the  list  of  Apostles 
given  in  Matt.,  x.,  3,  he  is  called  merely  Matthew  the  pnhhcan,  with  no  sunianie.  and  in  the 
lists  given  by  Mark  and  Luke,  Matthew,  simply,  with  no  surname  ;  and,  further,  that  an  old 
tradition  existed,  which  discriminated  Matthew  and  Levi,  and  named  the  latter,  in  addi- 
tion, among  the  prominent  heralds  of  the  Gospel.  (Heracleon,  in  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  I. 
iv.,  0.  xi.)  On  this  i,T<)und  we  might  admit,  witli  Sirjfcrt,  that  the  names  of  two  persons, 
i.  e.,  of  the  Apostle  Matthew,  and  some  other  who  had  been  admitted,  at  least,  among  the 
Seventy,  had  been  confounded  togetlicr.  But  as  Matthew  himself  was  the  original  source 
of  the  materials  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name  (materials  arranged,  jjerhaiis,  by  an- 
other band),  we  cannot  attribute  the  confusion  to  this  Gospel.  It  is,  at  tlie  same  time,  pos- 
sible that  the  giver  of  the  feast  (Luke,  v.,  29),  Levi,  was  another  rich  publican,  a  friend  of 
the  publican  Matthew,  who  afterward  also  attached  himself  to  Jesus  ;  especially  as  no- 
thing is  said  in  Matt.,  ix.,  10.  alwut  a  great  feast  being  given  at  the  house  of  Matthew  ;  and 
that  thus  the  name  of  Matlbew,  whose  call  to  the  ministry  occasioned  the  feast,  and  tliat 
of  Levi,  the  host,  in  whose  life  it  made  an  epoch,  and  who  afterward  became  known  aa  a 
I)reacher  of  the  Gospel,  were  confounded  together. 

t  Mark,  ii.,  13.  t  Luke,  v.,  09. 
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Christ,  in  whose  honour  the  entertainment  was  given,  did  not  disdain 
this  token  of  grateful  love,  but  took  his  place  at  the  feast  with  a  set  of 
men  who  were  regarded  as  the  scum  of  the  people,  but  to  whom  his 
saving  influences  were  to  be  brought  nigh. 

Shortly  after,  some  of  the  Pharisees  took  the  disciples  to  task  for 
their  free  and  (as  they  thought)  unspiritual  mode  of  life,  in  eating  and 
drinking  with  degraded  sinners  and  tax-gatherers.  It  is  evident  that 
the  attack  was  intended  for  Christ,  though  they  hesitated,  as  yet,  to  as- 
sault him  openly.  He,  therefore,  took  the  matter  up  personally,  and 
justified  his  conduct  by  saying,  "  Theij  that  are  lohole  need  not  a  phy- 
sician, hut  they  that  arc  sicJc.""  Indicating  that  he  sought,  rather  than 
avoided,  degraded  sinners,  because  they,  precisely,  stood  most  in  need 
of  his  healing  aid,  and  were  most  likely,  from  a  sense  of  need,  to  re- 
ceive it  willingly. 

But  he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  came  to  save  only  those 
who  were  sunken  in  vice.  He  was  far,  also,  from  meaning,  that 
though  all  have  need  of  him,  all  have  not  the  saine  need  of  him ;  that 
any  were  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  "  sick,"  who  needed  him 
as  a  "  physician."  But  he  taught  that  as  he  had  come  as  a  physician 
for  the  sick,  he  could  help  only  those  who,  as  sick  persons,  sought  heal- 
ing at  his  hands.  He  sought  the  tax-gatherers  rather  than  the  Phari- 
sees, because  the  latter,  deeming  themselves  spiritually  sound,  had  no 
disposition  to  receive  that  which  he  came  to  impart.  Undoubtedly,  he; 
did  not  mean  to  grant  that  they  were  sound,  or  less  diseased  than  th(^ 
publicans. 

Indeed,  he  pointed  out  their  peculiar  disease  by  saying  to  them, 
"  Go  ye,  and  learn  what  that  meaneth,  '  I  tvill  have  mercy,  and  not  sac- 
rifice.^ "*  On  the  one  hand,  by  this  quotation,  he  pointed  out  the  feeling 
that  inspired  his  own  conduct,  the  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  tlie 
law;  and,  on  the  other,  he  indicated  their  fundamental  error  of  making 
religion  an  outward  thing,  while  they  totally  lacked  the  soul  of  genu- 
ine piety.  This  was  to  convince  them  that  they  themselves  were  sick 
and  needed  the  physician.  Dropping  the  figure,  he  gave  them  the 
same  thought  in  plain  terms  :  "  /  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  hut  sin- 
ners to  rejientance." 

§  141.   Christ's  different  Modes  of  Reply  to  those  who  questioned  his  Con- 
duct in  consortiiig  with  Sinners. —  The  Valve  of  a  Soul. — Parahle  of 
the  Prodigal  Son. —  Of  the  Pharisee  and  the  PMican. 
There  is  a  difference  in  07ie  respect  in  Christ's  replies  at  diffcren 
times  to  those  who  found  fault  with  his  kindness  to  publicans  and  de 
graded  sinners.     In  some  cases  he  stopped  short  after  vividly  exhibiting 

t  Matt.,  ix.,  13  ;  Hos.,  vi.,  6. 
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the  mercy  of  God  to  all  truly  repentant  sinners ;  in  others,  he  not  onlv 
justified  his  own  conduct,  but  took  the  offent-ive  against  those  who  had 
attacked  him,  and  showed  them  their  own  deficiencies  in  true  rifrh- 
teousness,  and  their  inferiority  to  the  sincerely  repentant  publicans. 
The  former  course  was  probably  taken  with  those  who  were  more  sin- 
cerely striving  after  righteousness,  and  who  took  offence  at  him  on  pur- 
er grounds.  It  is  necessary  to  note  this  distinction  in  order  to  appre- 
hend Christ's  words  rightly,  and  to  derive,  from  comparing  his  discours- 
es together,  a  connected  system  of  doctrine. 

Under  the  first  class  may  be  placed  the  parables  which  are  recorded 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke.  In  verses  3-10  we  have  a  vivid  illus- 
tration of  the  value  wliich  God  attaches  to  the  salvation  of  one  soul, 
shown  by  the  great  joy  which  the  repentance  of  a  sinner  causes  in  a 
world  of  spirits,  allied  in  their  sympathies  to  Him.  This  is  the  one 
point  which  is  to  be  made  prominent  and  emphatic  in  interpreting  the 
passage  ;  we  should  err  in  pressing  the  separate  points  of  comparison 
further. 

To  the  same  class,  also,  belongs  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son* 
The  elder  son,  who  remains  at  home  and  serves  his  father  faithfully,  rep- 
resents a  Phariseet  of  the  better  class,  who  sincerely  strives  to  keep  the 
law  and  is  free  fi'om  glaring  sins,  but  still  occupies  a  strictly  legal 
stand-point.  The  younger  son  represents  one  who  seeks  his  highest 
good  in  the  world,  throws  off  the  restraints  of  the  law,  and  gives  full 
play  to  his  passions.  But  experience  shows  him  the  emptiness  of  such 
a  life  ;  estranged  from  God,  he  becomes  conscious  of  wretchedness,  and 
returns,  sincerely  penitent,  to  seek  forgiveness  in  the  Father's  love. 

Christ  does  not  go  far,  in  this  parable,  in  illustrating  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  Pharisee.  His  legal  righteousness  goes  without  specific  re- 
buke, but  his  envy  (v.  28)  and  his  want  of  love  ("  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law")  show  clearly  the  emptiness  of  his  morality.  It  may  have  been 
the  Saviour's  intention  to  lead  the  person  here  represented  to  discover, 
of  himself,  his  total  want  of  the  substance  of  religion. 

The  one  chief  point  of  the  paral)le  is  to  illustrate,  uiidor  tlio  figun- 
of  relations  drawn  from  human  life,  the  marnier  in  which  tlio  ])atcrnal 
love  of  God  meets  the  vilest  of  sinners  when  he  returns  sincerely 
penitent.  How  strikingly  does  this  picture  of  the  Father's  love,  ever 
ready  to  pardon  sin,  n-bukc  not  merely  the  Jewish  cxclusiveiiess,  but  all 
those  limitations  of  God's  purposes  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race, 

*  Lnke,  xv.,  ll-:)2. 

t  This  must  bo  tlic  case,  on  the  Happositioii  that  Luke,  xv.,  t>,  cxpressen  the  precise  oc 
casioii  of  tliis  parnl>le,  hut  we  cannot  poHilively  n.ssi.'rt  llii.i.  It  i.H  possible  that  one  of  the 
disciples  who  hail  not  fully  imbibed  llie  spirit  of  Christ  may  have  given  Uic  occosiou  for  it. 
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wliether  before  or  after  Christ,  which  the  arbitrary  creeds  of  men  have 
attributed  to  the  Divine  decrees  !  The  parable  clearly  implies  that 
the  love  of  the  Father  contemplates  the  salvation  of  all  his  fallen  chil- 
dren, among  all  generations  of  men.  Yet  it  by  no  means  excludes, 
although  it  docs  not  expressly  declare,  the  necessity  of  the  mediatorial 
work  of  Christ ;  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  whole  circle  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  in  every  parable.  Indeed,  the  mediation  of  Christ  itself 
is  the  precise  way  in  which  the  paternal  love  of  God  goes  out  to  meet 
and  welcome  all  his  fallen  children  when  they  return  in  repentance. 
The  parable  images  the  condition  of  fallen  man  in  general,  as  well  as 
of  that  class  of  gross  sinners  to  which,  from  the  occasion  on  which  Christ 
uttered  it,  it  necessarily  gives  special  prominence. 

The  line  of  distinction  between  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  is  still 
more  closely  drawn  in  the  parable  contained  in  Luke,  xviii.,  9-11.* 
The  publican  humbles  himself  before  God,  deeply  sensible  of  sin,  and 
only  seeking  forgiveness,  and  is  therefore  represented  as  having  the 
dispositions  necessai-y  for  pardon  and  justification.  The  Pharisee, 
trusting  in  his  supposed  righteousness,  exalts  himself  above  the  noto- 
rious sinner,  and  is  therefore  destitute  of  the  conditions  of  pardon, 
though  he  needs  it  as  much  as  the  other.  Christ  himself  deduces  from 
the  example  this  general  truth  :  "  Ecenj  one  that  exalteth  JiimsilJ' shall 
he  abased,  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  he  exalted.''''  That  is,  he 
who  sets  up  great  pretensions  before  God  on  account  of  his  self-ac- 
quired virtue  or  wisdom,  will  be  disappointed  ;  his  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  a  worth  which  is  nothing  but  vilencss  will  exclude  him  from 
that  true  dignity  which  the  gi'ace  of  God  alone  can  bestow  ;  which  dig- 
nity ivill  be  bestowed,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  sinner  who  truly 
humbles  himself  before  God  from  a  conscious  sense  of  moral  unwoi'- 
ihiness. 

In  this  parable  we  find  the  germ  of  Paul's  doctrine ;  even  of  some 
of  his  weighty  expressions  on  this  subject.  The  doctrine  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Christ  taught  in  pronouncing  the  "  poor  in  spirit"  blessed. 

'  This  parable  is  one  (cf.  p.  107)  in  which  a  troth  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  God  is  il- 
lustrated by  an  assumed  fact ;  but  the  fact  is  one  taken  from  the  sainc  si)here  of  life  as  that 
which  it  intended  to  depict.  Moreover,  the  relation  which  must  exist,  in  all  time,  between 
the  self-righteous  saint  by  vorks  and  the  humbly  penitent  sinner  is  illustrated  by  an  es 
ample  such  as  once  constantly  occurred  in  real  life — in  Pharisees  and  publicans. 
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CHAPTER  VHL 

CHRIST'S  SECOND  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM.* 

§  143.   The  Miracle  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda. —  The  Words  of  Christ  in 
the  Temple  to  the  Man  that  was  healed.     (John,  v.,  1-14.) 

CHRIST,  having  spent  the  winter  in  Galilee,  was  called  again  to 
Jerusalem  by  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  His  stay  in  the  city  at 
that  feast  forms  a  marked  period  in  his  history ;  for  a  cure  wrought 
upon  a  certain  Sabbath  in  that  time  was  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause, 
of  a  more  violent  display  of  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees  than  had 
yet  been  made  against  him. 

A  certain  spring  at  Jerusalem  was  believed  by  the  people  to  possess 
remarkable  healing  powers  at  particular  seasons,  when  its  waters  were 
moved  by  (what  they  supposed  to  be)  a  supernatural  cause.f     It  is  un- 

*  Jolui,  v.,  1.  The  chronology  of  the  hfe  of  Christ  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  feast  mentioned  John,  v.,  1,  was  or  was  not  the  Passover.  The  indefi- 
niteness  of  the  word  "feast"  in  this  passage,  and  the  mention  of  the  Passover  itself  in 
John,  vi.,  4,  might  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  feast  of  I'urim  was  meant,  which  occurred  a 
few  weeks  before  the  Passover ;  hut  every  thing  else  is  against  this  inference.  The  Pu- 
rim  feast  did  not  require  of  the  pious  Jew  uvaGahciv  ch  'UpoaoXvua  ;  had  this  feast,  therefore, 
been  in  question,  we  might  expect  in  John,  v.,  1,  a  statement  of  Christ's  reason  for  going 
up  to  it,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  Passover.  The  most  ancient  interpretation  favours  the 
Passover  (Iren.,  ii ,  22),  which  feast  was  attended  by  most  of  the  foreign  Jews,  and  re- 
quired the  avii6aivciv.  The  omission  of  the  definite  article  in  the  text  is  not  so  important 
as  some  suppose.  The  text  says  nv  iofirfi — "it  was /cast" — further  defined  by  uiA'i;,  show- 
ing that  the  chiif  feast  is  intended.  Even  in  German  [or  English]  we  might  say,  loosely, 
"  it  was  feast,"  omitting  the  article,  as  in  the  Greek.  It  is  unlikely,  too,  that  Christ,  who 
had  already  roused  the  prejudices  of  the  Pliarisees  against  him,  should  have  gone  to  the 
I'urim  feast,  where  he  would  have  had  to  contend  with  them  alone  in  Jerusalem,  instead 
of  continuing  his  labours  undisturbed  in  Galilee  until  Passover.  John's  omission  to  say 
more  of  Christ's  ministry  up  to  the  time  of  the  next  Passover  (vi.,  4)  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  recount  his  labours  in  Galilee,  which  were 
preserved  in  the  cu'cle  of  the  ordinary  traditions.  The  two  first  verses  of  chaj).  v.  show 
how  summary  his  account  is.  Only  in  cliap.  vii.,  1,  is  an  occasion  offered  for  assigning  the 
rca.son  for  Christ's  stay  in  Galilee  ;  we  can  the  more  readily  account  for  the  surprise  of  the 
brothers  (vii..  3,  seq.)  if  he  spent  the  irholc  i/t:ar  and  a  ka/f  ia  Galilee. 

t  Against  the  credibility  of  this  account,  Brclschiieidcr  and  Strauss  adduce  the  silence  of 
Joscphus  and  the  Itabbins  in  regard  to  such  a  healing  spring  ;  but  this  argimient — like 
every  argumcntum  e  silcntio,  unsupi>ortcd  by  special  circumstances — is  destitute  of  force. 
These  very  authorities  tell  us  that  there  were  many  mineral  springs  in  Palestine.  Ease- 
hius,  in  his  work,  "  ftpi  Toiv  ron-Kcui'  ivojiiUiav  tUv  iv  tH  Sitq  yp'KpTi,  (Onomasticon),  says,  under 
the  word  "  B>;>uOu" — "  Kai  vuv  icixwrat  iv  raii  airdOi  Xl/ivats  iiii'iiotS,  oiv  tKaripa  /jiv  /«t  Tii»i«  «<ir' 
iroi  icriov  r^tjpouTat,  •Su'rc/Ju  i^<  vapafoXuii  itciPotiiyiiivov  iiixwat  to  Ziiop,  Ixvoi,  w{  <piiai,  ifitpovaa  liv 
xciXai  KaOaipoficvwv  ltpciti)i;  rup'  8  xai  TrpoGaTiKf)  KaXurai  i^iii  ru  du/iuru."  (Hicrou..  Opp.,  od.  Val- 
lars.,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  181.)  The  old  tradition,  tliat  the  waters  had  become  "  red,"  from  the 
washing  of  the  sacrifices  in  them  in  old  times,  leads  to  the  conchi.siiin  that  it  contained  pe- 
culiar components.  The  legend  of  the  angel  (in  v.  4,  which,  according  to  the  best  criti- 
cism, does  not  belong  to  John,  but  is  a  later  gloss)  could  not  have  arisen  unless  tlio  spring 
and  its  phenomena  really  existed.     Robinson  (Palestine,  ii.,  137,  156)  thinks  that  he  found 
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important  whether  this  belief  was  an  old  one,  or  was  called  forth  at  a 
later  ])eriod  by  actual  occurrences,  of  which,  as  was  common,  too 
much  was  made.  The  healing-spring  itself,  or  the  covered  colonnade 
connected  with  it,  was  called  Bethcsda*  ("  place  of  mercy"). 

At  this  fountain  Christ  found,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  a  man  who  ha<l 
been  lame  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  had  long  waited  for  the  moving 
of  the  waters  in  hope  of  relief,  but  had  never  been  able  to  avail  him- 
eelf  of  it  for  want  of  a  kind  hand  to  help  him  into  the  water  at  the  au- 
spicious moment.  It  is  probable  that  many  pressed  to  the  spring  in 
haste  to  catch  the  passing  instant  when  its  healing  powers  were  active. 
But  the  sick  man  was  to  find  help  from  a  far  different  source.  \Jcsus 
saltli  unto  him.  Arise,  take  uj)  tliij  bed  and  walk,  and  immediately  the 
man  was  viade  whole. \ 

The  restored  man  lost  siojht  of  the  Saviour  in  the  throng,  but  after- 
ward  Christ  found  him  in  the  Temple,  where  he  had  probably  first 
gone  in  order  to  thank  God  for  his  recovery.  The  favourable  moment 
was  seized  by  the  Saviour  to  direct  his  mind  from  the  healing  of  his 
body  to  that  of  his  soul.  His  words,  "  Sin  no  more.,  lest  a  worse  thing 
come  unto  thee^''  may  be  considered  either  as  imjjlying  that  the  sick- 
ness, in  this  particular  case,  was  caused  by  sin,  or  as  referring  to  the 
general  connexion  between  sin  and  physical  evil,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
latter  is  a  memorial  of  the  former  as  its  source.  In  either  view  they 
were  intended  to  remind  him  of  his  spiritual  necessities,  and  to  point 
out  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  relieved. 

§  144.  The  Pharisees  accuse  Clirist  of  Sahbath-hreaking  and  Blas- 
phemy.— His  Justification.     (John,  v.,  10,  17-19.) 

This  occurrence  gave  the  Pharisees  the  first  occasion  (so  far  as  we 
know)  to  accuse  Christ  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  and  of  blaspheming 
against  God.  The  first  accusation  was  made  in  their  contracted  sense 
of  the  Sabbatical  law,  and  of  its  violation ;  the  latter  arose  from  their 
le<Tal  IMonotheism,  and  their  narrow  idea  of  the  Messianic  office. 

In  his  justification,  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  the  first  eiTor,  viz., 
the  carnal  notion  that  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  was  founded  solely 
upon  God's  I'esting  after  the  work  of  creation,  as  if  his  creative  labours 
were  then  commenced  and  ended  ;  and  points  out,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ever-continuing  activity  of  God  as  the  ground  of  all  being — ;«?/ 
Father  workcth  hitherto,  and  I  icork*     ("  As  He  never  ceases  to  work, 

in  the  irregTilar  inovement  of  the  water  in  the  "Fountain  of  the  Virg-in"  phenomena  siniilai- 
to  those  recorded  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  contributing  to  explain  them. 

X  n^n  and  ni3. 

*  John,  v.,  17.  Tins  is  not  out  of  place,  nor  boiTowed  from  Philo,  as  some  suppose,  nor 
a  mere  metaphj'sical  proposition,  but  one  belonging  immediately  to  the  religious  couscious- 
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so  do  I  work  unceasingly  for  the  salvation  of  men.")  He  rejects  the 
narrow  limits  which  their  contracted  view  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
would  assign  to  his  healing  labours,  which  were  to  go  on  uninterrupt- 
edly. Nor  did  he  lower  his  tone  in  regard  to  the  relations  which  he 
sustained  to  his  Heavenly  Father  because  his  opponents  charged  him 
Avith  claiming,  by  his  words,  Divine  dignity  and  authority.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  strengthened  his  assertions,  taking  care  only  to  guard  against 
their  being  perverted  into  a  depreciation  of  the  Father's  dignity,  by 
declaring  that  he  laboured  in  unity  with  the  Father,  and  in  depend- 
ence upon  him.  "  The  Son,"  said  he,  "can  do  nothing  of  himself,  hut 
what  he  seeth  the  Father  do."  (He  would  have  to  deny  himself  as  the 
Son  of  God,  before  he  could  act  contrary  to  the  will  and  example  of 
the  Father.) 

§  145.  The  Discourse  continued  :  Christ  intimates  his  future  greater 
Works. — His  Judgment,  and  the  Resurrection.  (John,  v.,  20-29.) 
Christ  proceeds  to  declare  (v.  20)  that  the  Father  loiU  show  him 
greater  works  than  these,  i.  e.,  than  reviving  the  dead  limbs  of  the  par- 
alytic. And  what  were  these  "  greater  works  V  Without  doubt, 
that  work  which  Christ  always  describes  as  his  greatest — as  the  aim  of 
liis  whole  life — the  awakening,  namely,  of  Divine  life  in  the  spiritually 
dead  humanity  ;  a  work  which  jiothing  but  the  creative  efficiency  of 
God  could  accomplish.  "  That  ye  may  marvel ;"  for  those  who  then 
would  not  recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  the  humble  garb  of  the  Son  of 
Man  would  indeed,  at  a  later  period,  be  amazed  to  see  works  (wrought 
by  one  whom  they  believed  to  be  dead)  which  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  great  in  their  moral  effects,  even  if  their  intrinsic  nature  could 
not  be  understood. 

He  describes  these  greater  works  more  exactly,  and  points  out,  at 
the  same  time,  the  perfect  power  which  he  would  have  to  do  them  in. 
the  words :  "  For  as  the  Father  raiscth  %ip  the  dead,  and  quickcneth 
them,  even  so  the  Son  quickcneth  whom  he  xcill."  The  raising  to  life  is 
as  real  in  the  latter  clause  as  in  the  former.  It  depends  upon  His 
will,  indeed  ;  but  his  is  no  arbitrary  will ;  and  it  follows  that  submis- 
sion to  his  will  is  requisite  before  man  can  receive  this  Divine  life. 
This,  like  that  other  passage — the  wind  bloiceth  where  it  lisfeth — breaks 
down  the  barriers  within  which  Judaism  inclosed  the  Theocracy  and 
the  Messianic  calling. 

And  because  it  depends  upon  the  Son  to  give  light  to  whom   lie 

nc8S.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  Christ's  transition  (in  verses  17,  19,  soq.)  from  the  Snbhath 
controversy  to  nn  cxpiisitioti  of  liis  higher  dignity  is  out  of  ki-i'iiini,'  with  his  rhnrortor  nud 
mode  of  tenchinu',  as  I'xhihit.'d  in  the  first  threo  Gosju'ls.  Wlint  wiuild  h<>  sniil,  then,  if  a 
transition  hkc  that  rei'orded  in  Matthew,  xii ,  G,  were  recorded  in  Jotiii's  GjsjicI  7 
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will,  the  whole  judgment  of  mankind  is  intrusted  to  his  hands.  "  For 
the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  hut  hath  romm'ittcd  all  judgvicnt  unto  the 
Son."  The  negative  is  joined  to  the  positive.  The  judgment  is 
brought  about  by  men's  bearing  towards  Him  from  whom  alone  they 
can  receive  life :  "  That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  also 
they  honour  the  Father.'"'  He  that  will  not  recognize  the  Divine  mis- 
sion of  the  Son  dishonours  the  Father  that  sent  him. 

The  truth  thus  enunciated  in  general  terras,  Christ  presented  still 
more  vividly,  by  applying  it  to  his  work  then  beginning,  and  which  was 
to  be  carried  on  through  all  ages,  until  the  final  judgment  and  the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  God.  ''He  that  heareth  my  ivord,  and 
hclieveth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come 
into  jtidgment,  hut  is  passed  from  death  into  life  (the  true,  everlasting, 
Divine  life).  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  (spiritually) 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall 
live  ;  for  as  the  Father  Tiath  (the  Source  of  Divine)  life  in  himself,  so 
hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  (Divine)  life  in  himself.  (If  the  Source 
of  life,  which  is  in  God,  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  human  na- 
ture in  him,  then  communion  with  him  could  n-ot  communicate  the 
Divine  life  to  others.)  And  loath  given  him  authority  to  exectite  judg- 
ment also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man  (as  7nan  he  is  to  judge  men)." 

His  hearers,  who  saw  him  before  their  eyes  in  human  form,  were 
startled,  doubtless,  by  these  declarations.  They  looked  for  Messiah  to 
establish  a  visible  kingdom,  with  unearthly  splendours,  expecting  it  to 
be  attended  by  an  outward  judgment ;  and  Christ's  announcement  of  a 
spiritual  agency,  that  was  to  be  coeval  with  the  world's  history,  was 
beyond  their  apprehension.  He  referred  them,  therefore,  to  the  final 
aim  of  the  course  which  he  was  laying  out  for  the  human  race,  the  final 
Messianic  work  of  the  Judgment  and  the  general  Resurrection  ;  a 
work  in  itself,  indeed,  more  familiar  to  them,  but  which,  as  ascribed 
to  him,  must  have  still  more  raised  their  wonder.  ''Marvel  not  at 
this;  for  the  hour  is  coining  in  ivhich  all  that  arc  i?i  the  graves  shall 
hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth:  they  that  have  done  good,  to  the 
resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  nf 
damnation.'^ 

§  146.  The  Discourse  continued  :  Christ  Appeals  to  the  Testimony  of  his 
Works.  (John,  v.,  30-37.) 
Having  thus  unfolded  his  whole  Messianic  agency,  embracing  both 
the  present  and  the  future,  Christ  returns  (v.  30)  to  the  general  propo- 
sition with  which  he  had  commenced  (in  v.  19).  As  he  had  applied 
his  unity  of  action  with  the  Father  to  his  whole  course,  so  now  he  ap- 
plies it  specifically  to  \\\^  judgment,  which  must,  therefore,  be  just  and 
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true:   "lean  of  mine  oion  self  do  nothing  ;  as  I  hear,  I  juilgc,  and  mij 
judgment  is  just^ 

His  decision  against  his  opponents  must,  therefore,  be  just  antl  true 
also.  They  need  not  say  (he  told  them)  that  his  testimony  was  not  trust- 
worthy, because  given  of  himself  (v.  31).  It  was  another  that  bore 
witness  of  him,  whose  testimony  he  knew  to  be  unimpeachable  (v.  32). 
He  did  not  allude  to  John,  whose  light,  which  had  been  to  them,  as  to 
children,  a  source  of  transitory*  pleasure,  they  had  not  followed  to  the 
point  Avhither  it  ought  to  have  guided  them ;  he  did  not  allude  to  John's, 
nor,  indeed,  to  any  man's  testimony,  but  to  a  greater,  viz.,  the  works 
themselves,  which  the  Father  had  given  him  to  accomplish,  and  which 
formed  the  objective  testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  his  labours :  "  The 
same  works  that  I  do,  hear  witness  of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me  ; 
and  the  Father  himself,  which  hath  sent  me,  hath  home  witness  of  ??ie"f 
(v.  36,  37). 

§147.  The  Discourse  continued:  Incapacitij  of  the  Jews  to  JJnderstayid 
the  Testimony  of  God  as  given  in  the  Scriptures.  (John,  v.,  37-47.) 
It  was  precisely  through  the  works,  Christ  told  them,  that  the  Father 
had  testified  to  him.  "But,"  continued  he,  in  effect,  "  it  is  no  wonder 
that  you  ask  another  testimony  of  me,  seeing  that  you  are  destitute  of 
the  spiritual  capacity  which  is  necessary  to  perceive  this  one.  It  can- 
not be  perceived  with  the  senses  \\  you  have  never  heard  with  your 
ears  the  voice  of  the  Father,  nor  seen  with  your  eyes  his  form.  Goj) 
does  not  reveal  himself  to  the  fleshly  sense  ;  and  in  you  no  other  sense 
is  developed.      And  for  this  reason,  too,  you  cannot  understand  the 

*  The  words  of  Jobn,  v.,  35,  imply  that  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  belonged  to  the  past, 
and  they  may  have  been  spoken  after  his  death ;  although  the  only  necessary  inference  is, 
that  he  had  ceased  his  public  labours. 

t  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  (like  Lucke,  Comm.  John,  v.,  37)  refer  the  first  clause  of 
verse  37  to  the  testimony  of  the  Father,  as  given  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  connexion 
demands  a  climax.  But  how  could  the  testuuony  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  be  more  direct 
than  in  the  Divine  a<;cncij  of  Christ  itself?  There  could  be  no  revelation  more  direct  or 
powerful  than  this.  The  present  tense  ("'the  works  hear  witness")  is  used  in  verse  36,  be- 
cause Christ's  agency  was  still  going  on,  and  to  continue.  But  because  part  of  it  was 
already  past,  and  a  subject  of  contemplation,  the  perfect  tense  is  used  in  verse  37  ("  the 
Father  hath  borne  witness").  The  37th  verse  looks  back  to  the  3Gth,  the  h  reiitp.n  /it  refer- 
ring to  the  2ri  4  rar/ip  /it  drjirraAitt.  The  climax  consists  in  the  transfer  of  what  has  been 
said  of  the  works,  as  testifying  of  God,  to  God  himself,  as  testifying  through  the  works. 
Then  Christ  shows  why  the  Jews  do  not  perceive  this  testimony,  but  alwnyn  demand  new 
proofs.  They  ask  a  testimony  tliat  can  be  heard  and  perceived  by  the  carnal  .senses  ;  and 
there  is  none  such  to  be  had.  God  reveals  himself  only  in  a  spiritual  way,  to  the  indwell' 
ing  Sense  for  the  Divine.  This  last  they  have  not ;  and  the  revelation  of  the  OKI  Testa- 
ment has  always  been  to  them  a  denil  letter;  the  word  of  Goil  has  not  penetrated  their 
inner  being.  To  this  very  naturally  follows  verse  39,  "  Ye  scorch  the  Scriplure»,f>r  in  thetn 
ye  think  ye  hare  c'cmal  life:"  wliieli  life  only  Christ  can  impart.  In  opposition  to  the 
most  recent  commentators,  I  must  think  this  the  true  connexion  of  the  passage. 

t  We  may  remember  how  the  Jews  were  uiclincd  to  look  for  Thcophaniet  (visible  ap- 
pearances of  the  Ueity). 
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testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  The  word  of  God,  which  you  ought  to 
have  received  within  you  from  the  Scriptures,  dwells  not  in  you  ;  it  has 
remained  for  you  simply  outward.  Henco  your  '  searching  of  the 
Scriptures'  is  a  lifeless  thing.  Thinking  that,  in  the  letter  of  the  word, 
you  have  eternal  life,  you  will  not  come  unto  Him  who  alone  imparts 
that  life,  and  to  whom  the  Scriptures  were  only  intended  to  lead;  your 
dispositions  and  mine  are  directly  contrary.  I  am  concerned  only  for 
the  honour  of  God ;  you  for  your  own.  With  such  a  disposition,  you 
cannot  possibly  believe  in  me.  If  another  should  come,  in  feeling  like 
yourselves,  and  seek,  in  his  own  name,  to  lord  it  among  you,  him  you 
will  receive.*  Moses  himself,  for  whose  honour  you  are  zealous,  but 
whose  law  you  violate  whenever  it  clashes  with  your  selfish  interests, 
will  appear  as  your  accuser.  Did  you  truly  believe  Moses — not  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  merely,  but  also  to  the  spirit — you  \vould  also 
believe  in  me."t 

Had  the  Pharisees  been  truly  sincere  in  observing  the  law,  the  law 
would  have  been  to  them  a  Trafdaywyo^*  elq  Xpiarov  (a  schoolmaster  to 
lead  to  Christ),  and  they  would  have  discovered  the  element  of  prophecy 
even  in  the  Pentateuch  itself.  Their  adherence  to  the  letter  made 
them  blind  to  the  Messiah ;  but  their  carnal  mind  caused  their  adherence 
to  the  letter.  Justly,  then,  could  Christ  say  to  them,  "  Ye  strive  for  the 
honour  of  Moses,  yet,  in  fact,  you  seek  your  own  honour  more  than  his, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  believe  him ;  how,  then,  can  you  believe  mij  words, 
which  must  appear  altogether  strange  and  new  V 

From  this  time  the  ruling  Pharisaic  party  persecuted  Christ  as  a  most 
danfcrous  enemy,  who  exposed  their  sentiments  with  a  power  of  truth 
not  to  be  controverted.  "  Sabbath-breaking  and  blasphemy"  were  the 
pretexts  on  which  they  sought  his  condemnation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SECOND  COURSE  OF  EXTENDED  LABOURS  IN  GALILEE. 

SUCH  was  the  affiliation  of  parties  throughout  Judea,  that  the  op- 
position which  the  Pharisees  stirred  up  against  Christ  at  Jerusa- 
lem, soon  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  country.  A  new  epoch  (jf  his 
ministry  therefore  began. 

*  Cf.  tlic  predictions,  in  tlic  synoptical  Gospels,  of  false  prophets  that  should  deceive  tli<; 
people. 

t  For  Moses'  highest  calling  was  to  prepai-e  the  way  for  Messiah.  Both  by  the  whole 
stage  which  he  occupied  in  the  developement  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  and  by  individual 
prophetic  intimations  (like  Deut.,  xviii.,  15;  Gen.,  iii..  15  in  their  spiritual  meaning),  he 
had  pointed  out  the  Messiah. 
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The  charge  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  having  spread  into  Gahlcc, 
Christ  was  led  to  unfold,  in  a  connected  discourse,  the  relation  which 
existed  between  the  old  stand-point  of  the  law  and  the  new  era  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  introduced  by  himself.  His  exposition  was  adapted  to 
the  capacities  of  his  hearers  at  the  time,  and,  therefore,  did  not  include 
the  circle  of  truths  which  was  afterward  to  he  revealed,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom.     This  discourse  was  the 

SERMON  ON  TIIE  MOUNT. 
1 11  trod  u  c  tion. 

§  148.  (1.)  Place  and  Circumstances  of  the  Delivci-ij  of  the  Sermon; 
(2.)  Its  Suhject-mattcr,  viz. :  the  Kingdoin  of  God  as  the  Aim  of  the 
Old  Disjjcnsation ;  (3.)  The  Two  Editions,  viz. :  Matihetv's  and 
Luke's ;  (4.)  Its  Pervading  Rebuke  of  Carnal  Conceptions  of  the 
Messiahshijj. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  as  Jesus  was  returning  from  one  of  his 
extensive  preaching-tours  in  Galilee,  multitudes  followed  him,  attracted 
by  his  words  and  works.  Toward  evening  they  came  near  Capernaum, 
and  a  few  of  the  company  hastened  thither  in  advance,  while  tlie  greater 
number  remained,  in  order  to  enter  the  city  in  company  with  the  Mas- 
ter. The  multitude  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the  town  ; 
but  Jesus,  seeking  solitude,  went  higher  up  the  ascent.  The  next 
morning  he  took  his  place  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and. 
drawing  his  twelve  disci[)les  into  a  narrower  circle  about  him,*  d<!- 
livered  the  discourse.  It  was  intended  for  all  such  as  felt  drawn  to 
follow  him  ;  to  teach  them  what  they  had  to  expect,  and  what  would 
be  expected  of  them,  in  becoming  his  disciples ;  and  to  expose  the 
false  representations  that  had  been  made  upon  both  these  points. 

(2.) 
The  connected  system  of  truths  unfolded  in  the  discourse  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  to  the  people  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  aim  of  the 
Old  Dispensation;  as  the  consummation  for  which  that  di:speiisati<)n 
prepared  the  way.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  therefore,  forms  the 
})oint  of  transition  from  the  Law  to  the  Gospel;  Christianity  is  exhib- 
ited in  it  as  .Judaism  spiritualized  and  transfigured.  The  idea  of  thi#  / 
kingdom  of  God  is  the  prominent  one;  the  pei'son  of  the  TlicocraticI 
king  is  subordinate  thereto.     The  discoui'se  is  made  uj)  of  many  scn- 

"  If  Luke,  vi.,  13,  is  mtciidcil  to  rocitc  tJio  choosing  of  tlio  A|)ostle.s,  it  is  flt-ar  that  it  is 
ilonc  ouly  iiicidciitnlly,  ami  not  in  chronoloj,'ical  j»iuicxiori.  Luke  docs  not  say  that  tiie 
diacoane  was  sperially  directed  to  tho  ApoKtIos,  nor  i.i  there  a  trace  of  iiitenial  evidence 
to  that  effect.  Tlie  discourses  of  Christ  lliat  irrrc  specially  intended  to  tench  the  AposUes 
the  dutiea  of  their  callinjj  have  a  very  different  tone. 
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tentious  passages,  calculated,  separately,  to  impress  the  memory  of  the 
hearers,  and  remain  as  fruitful  germs  in  their  hearts  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  bound  together  as  parts  of  an  organic  whole.  This  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  preserve  the  discourse,  in  its  essential  features, 
uncoiTupted  in  transmission. 

(3.) 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  two  editions  (Matt.,  v.,  vi.,  vii. ;  and  Luke, 
vi.,  20-29),  each  giving  the  body  of  the  discourse,  with  beginning, 
middle,  and  end ;  although  they  certainly  originated  in  different  tradi- 
tions and  from  different  hearers. 

Comparing  the  two  copies,  we  find  Matthew's  to  be  more  full,  as 
well  as  more  accurate  in  the  details  ;  it  also  gives  obvious  indications 
of  its  Hebrew  origin.  But  the  original  document  of  Matthew  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Greek  editor,  who  has  inserted  other  ex- 
pressions of  Christ  allied  to  those  in  the  organic  connexion  of  the  dis- 
course, but  spoken  on  other  occasions.  Assuming  that  what  is  common 
to  Matthew  and  Luke  forms  the  body  of  the  sermon,  we  have  a  stand- 
ard for  deciding  what  passages  do,  and  what  do  not,  belong  to  it  as  a 
connected  whole. 

(4.) 
There  runs  through  the  whole  discourse,  implied  where  it  is  not 
directly  expressed,  a  rebuke  of  the  carnal  tendency  of  the  Jewish  mind, 
as  displayed  in  its  notions  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  of  the  requi- 
sites for  participating  therein  ;  the  latter,  indeed,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  former.  It  was  most  important  to  convince  men  that  mect- 
ncss  for  the  kingdom  depended  not  upon  alliance  to  the  Jewi.sli  stem, 
but  upon  alliance  of  the  heart  to  God,  Their  mode  of  thinking  liad  to 
be  modified  accordingly.  A  direct  attack  upon  the  usual  conccption.s 
of  the  nature  and  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  re- 
pelled by  those  who  were  unprepared  for  it ;  but  to  show  what  dis- 
positions of  heart  it  required,  was  to  strike  at  the  root  of  error.  In  his 
mode  of  expression,  indeed,  Christ  adhered  to  the  Jewish  forms  {e.g., 
in  stating  the  beatitudes) ;  but  his  words  were  carefully  adapted  and 
vai'ied,  so  as  to  guard  against  sensuous  interpretations.  The  truth  was 
clcaily  to  be  seen  through  the  veil. 

I.    The    Beatitudes. 
§  149.  Moral  Requisites  for  Entering  the  Kingdom  of  God:  (1.)  Pov- 
erty of  Sjnrit;   (2.)  Meekness;  (3.)  Hungering  and  Thirsting  after 
Righteousness. 

Glancing  at  the  poor,  who  probably  comprised  most  of  his  congre- 
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gation,  Christ  says,  "Blessed  are  the  j^oor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kin"-- 
dom  of  heaven.  Happy  are  they  who  feel  the  spiritual  ^vl•etcheclness 
of  the  Theocratic  nation ;  who  long-  after  the  true  riches  of  tlie  kino-doni : 
who  have  not  stifled  the  higher  cravings  of  their  souls  by  worldly  de- 
lights, by  confidence  in  their  Jewish  descent,  by  the  pride  of  Pharisaic 
righteousness  and  wisdom;  but  are  conscious  of  their  spiritual  poverty, 
of  their  lack  of  the  true  riches  of  the  Spirit  and  the  kingdom."*  Such 
are  they  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs ;  "  theirs,"  says  Christ, 
"i*  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;"  as,  in  certain  respects,  a  present  possession. 

(2-) 

As  the  pride  of  the  Pharisee  is  joined  witli  sternness,  so  poverty  of 
spirit  is  attended  by  meekness  and  hnmilitij.  In  the  Sermon,  "  blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit.''  is  followed  byf  "  blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth.'"  A  remarkable  contrast:  Dominion  is  promised 
to  that  preci.se  disposition  of  heart  which  is  most  averse  to  it.  A  con- 
trast, too,  which  serves  to  point  out  the  peculiar  kind  of  world-dominion 
promised,  as  distinguished  from  the  prevailing  .Jewish  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. According  to  the  latter,  the  sceptre  of  the  Messianic  reign  over 
the  heathen  nations  was  to  be  a  sceptre  of  iron ;  according  to  the  fonner, 
the  '■'gentle-spirited''''  are  to  obtain  possession  of  the  earth. 

It  is  true,  the  expression,  "  shall  inherit  tlie  earth,"  is  included  (like 
the  other  beatitudes)  in  the  more  general  one,  "  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;"  it  is  doubtless  true,  also,  that  the  phrase  was  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  Jews  ;  but  we  are  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  conclude 
that  the  thought  involved  in  it  is  only  the  general  one  of"  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  expression  has  a  significance 
of  its  own.  The  "  inheritance  of  the  earth"  is  that  world-dominion 
which  Christians,  as  organs  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  ever  more  and 
more  to  obtain,  as  the  kingdom  of  God  shiill  win  increasin"-  sway  over 

*  "  Poverty  of  spirit"  includes  all  that  we  have  here  expressed.  Dc  WcUe  (in  Hcidelb. 
Studien,\o\.\\\.,-\>X,.  2,  in  his  Commcnl.  de  morte  Jesu  Christi  expiatoria,  in  his  ChriHtlichc 
Littciilehrc,  pt.  i.,  p.  a^lG,  and  in  liis  Commentnrij,  in  loc.)  hns  done  niucli  to  devclopc  tlir 
idea  genetically.  lie  has  rightly  called  attention  to  the  derivation  of  tlie  jihrase  fl'iim  the 
Old  Testament  views.  "  The  luimhlc  citizen  of  the  fallen  Theocracy,  deeply  feeling  tlie 
misery  of  the  Theocratic  nation,  bruised  in  spirit,  and  hoping  only  in  Gdd,  is  'poor  in 
spirit,'  in  contrast  vritli  the  haughty  blasphemer,  who  has  no  such  feeling:  1J.I',  J^'^K,  in 
contrast  with  ^p"^  j  Isa.,  Ixi.,  1  "  Applying  this  spiritually,  with  reference  to  the  inner  life, 
we  naturally  infer  that  the  rtTuixol  nu  irrcvfiaTi  are  "those  who  feel  their  want  of  that  whicli 
alone  can  satisfy  and  enrich  the  Si)irit,"  and  so  all  the  rest  that  we  have  intimated.  Thr 
difference  in  tlicsc  exidanntions — easily  harmonized — consists  only  in  the  reference  of  tlic 
idea  to  its  genetic  historical  developenicnt  in  the  one,  ami  to  the  objective  Christian  mean 
ing,  which  holds  good  for  all  aees.  Conf  Jamr.i  (i.,  9.  U)),  whoso  cjiistle  orct)rda  in  many 
points  with  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  aiid  follows  its  standpoint  in  the  developciacnt  of 
Cliri.stianitj'. 

t  In  the  order  of  the  Beatitudes,  I  follow  the  text  of  I.achmtinit,  wliidi  gives  them  in  n 
COUJicxion  not  only  lo-jrical,  but  corrcspondini.'  with  tlieir  aim  as  instruction. 

1' 
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mankind  and  the  relations  of  society,  until,  in  its  final  consummation, 
the  whole  earth  shall  own  its  dominion  ;  and  the  Power  which  is  to 
gain  this  world-dominion  is  Mkeicness  ;  the  quiet  might  of  gentleness 
it  is  with  which  God's  kingdom  is  to  subjugate  the  world. 

(3.) 
Christ,  then,  further  developcs  the  characteristics  of  poverty  of  spirit 
in  the  beatitude  :  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  (that  are  conscious  of 
inward  woe),  for  they  shall  he  comforted^  That  this  mourning  is  not 
grief  for  mere  outward  afflictions,  appears  from  the  next :  "Blessed  are 
they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  forr  they  shall  he 
filled"  (shall  find  their  wants  supplied  in  the  communion  of  the  king- 
dom of  God). 

§  150.  Moral  Result  of  Entering  the  Kingdom  of  God,  viz. :  The  "Pure 
in  Heart  see  God.^' 

The  preceding  beatitudes  point  out  the  moral  requisites  for  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  are 
demanded  only  on  entrance  into  it,  and  no  longer.  Rather,  as  our 
appropriation  of  the  kingdom  can  never  be  a  finished  act  while  we 
remain  on  earth,  must  its  moral  requisites  continue,  nay,  continually 
grow  in  strength.  We  can  discern  ah-eady,  in  their  connexion,  the 
peculiar  essence  of  Christianity.  The  Christian  is  conscious  of  no 
moral  or  spiritual  ability  of  his  own,  needing  only  to  be  rightly  ap- 
plied to  gain  the  wished-for  end ;  on  the  contrary,  he  feels  that  he 
has,  of  himself,  nothing  but  want  and  weakness,  insufficiency  and 
wretchedness.  Already  Christ  announces  redemption  as  his  own 
peculiar  work. 

Presupposing,  then,  that  those  who  are  endowed  with  these  requi- 
sites will  enter  his  kingdom,  satisfy  their  spiritual  need,  and  share  in 
his  saving  power,  Christ  describes  them,  in  consequence,  as  "pure  in 
heart''  (pure,  however,  not  according  to  the  standard  of  legal  piety). 
And  to  those  who  possess  this  purity  he  promises  that  "  they  shall  see 
God."  They  shall  have  perfect  communion  with  Him,  and  that  com- 
plete and  intuitive  knowledge  of  his  nature  which,  founded  in  suih 
communion,  forms  the  bliss  of  everlasting  life. 

This  promise  refers,  it  is  true,  to  that  full  communion  with  God 
which  shall  be  realized  in  eternal  life,  or  in  the  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  only.  But  this  by  no  means  excludes  its  application 
to  that  participation  in  the  kingdom  which  begins  during  our  earthly 
life ;  just  as  the  preceding  promises  were  to  be  gradually  and  progres- 
sively fulfilled  until  their  consummation.  The  prominent  connexion  of 
thought  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things  must  spring  from  the 
Ufc,  from  that  purity  of  heart  which  fits  men  for  communion  with  God; 
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that  in  our  life  on  earth  we  are  to  be  prepared,  by  purification  of  heart, 
for  complete  Divine  knowledge.  For  the  rest,  this  promise  leads  over 
to  those  v/hich  relate  to  the  future  everlasting  life  (the  consummation  fif 
the  kingdom). 

§  151.  Moral  Relations  of  the  Members  of  the  Kingdom  to  their  Fellow- 
men  :   viz.,  ThcT/  are  "  Peace-makers,"  and  "  Persecuted.'" 

Christ  next  describes  certain  relations  in  which  the  members  of  his 
kingdom  stand  to  others.  Inspired  by  love  and  meekness,  they  seek 
peace  with  all  men.  But  as  they  serve  a  holy  kingdom,  and  do  battle 
with  the  prevalent  wickedness  of  men,  they  cannot  qsc^-^c  persecutions. 
Here,  again,  Christ  dissipates  the  hopes  with  which  the  Jews,  expecting 
a  Messiah,  are  wont  to  flatter  themselves.  Instead  of  promising  to  his 
followers  a  kingdom  of  earthly  glory  and  prosperity,  he  predicts  for 
them  manifold  persecutions,  such  as  the  prophets  of  old  had  suffered 
for  the  cause  of  God. 

They  shall  suffer  "  for  righteousness^'  sake  ;  but  he  then  passes  over, 
from  the  general  idea  of  the  kingdom  (righteousness — holiness)  to  his 
own  person  :  "  Blessed  arc  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  ^c.,for  my 
sake."  Their  very  relations  to  Him  were  to  draw  upon  them  all  man- 
lu'.v  of  slanders  and  calumnies  ;  thus  presupposing  that  the  prevailing 
Jewish  opinions  would  be  opposed  by  his  disciples.* 

The  accompanying  beatitudes  are  also  full  of  meaning.  "  Blessed  are 
the  peace-makers, ybr  they  shall  he  called^  the  children  of  God,"  that  is, 
shall  be  invested  with  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  children  of  God. 
This  promise  refers  partly  to  the  present  life,  and  partly,  in  its  high- 
est meaning,  to  the  futurc.J  "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  ..."  For  great  is  your  reward 
in  heaven." 

The  "  reward"  may  be  understood,  even  apart  from  what  Christ  has 
said  elseAvhere,  from  the  connexion  of  this  discourse  itself  §  The  first 
beatitudes  show  that  we  have  no  claim  to  the  kingdom  but  our  humble 
wants  and  susceptible  hearts;  the  idea  of  merit,  therefore,  claiming  a 
reward  as  its  due,  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  The  reward  is  a  gra- 
cious gift.     But  when  grace  has  ndmitted  us  into  the  kingdom,  <>nr  jiar- 

*  Tlii.s  nijTCCB  very  well  witli  the  poiut  of  time  to  which  we  have  referred  tlio  SornK)n 
on  the  Mount,  i.  e...  the  periotl  wiien  the  Pharisees  began  to  persecute  Christ  aiul  his  liisci 
files.  Moreover,  liis  foresight  at  that  time  of  the  hatred  he  would  ex<'ito,  and  the  jiersecu- 
tions  his  followers  would  suftcr,  combined  with  the  fact  that  throughout  the  discourse  thero 
is  not  llie  slightest  hint  of  n  purpose  to  triumph  over  Jiis  foes  by  an  ovcr^vbelraiIlg  miracu- 
loQS  ()0wcr — nay,  that  the  whole  s[)lrit  of  the  discourse  is  oppo.Hcd  to  such  a  purfioiiu — 
agrees  veiy  well  with  his  anticipating,  at  the  time,  that  he  should  die  iii  fullilliug  hi* 
colling. 

t  The  name  is  the  outward  sitni  of  the  thing— its  manifestation  and  confirmation. 

2  Indicated  in  kAr/lijioirm,  especially. 

^  Cf.  Dc  Wttlc's  excellent  rcmnrks  ou  Matt.,  v.,  10. 
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ticipation  in  its  "  blessedness"  depends  upon  our  bearing  in  tbc  strug- 
gles to  which  our  membership  in  the  kingdom  exposes  us  on  earth. 
The  "reward,"  therefore,  designates  the  relation  between  the  Divine 
gifts  and  our  subjective  worth  ;  tlie  gifts  are  proportioned  to  the  work 
which  the  members  of  the  kingdom,  as  such,  have  to  do.*  It  is  obvi- 
ous, then,  that  no  external  reward  is  meant — no  acting  with  a  view  to 
such — for  these  ideas  are  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Gou 
itself. 

What,  then,  is  the  "reward  ?"  It  is,  that  the  wants  of  our  higher 
nature  shall  be  satisfied  ;  that  we  shall  enjoy  perfect  communion  with 
God,  and,  in  consequence,  perfect  knowledge  of  him ;  that  we  shall 
have,  and  exercise,  the  jierfect  privilege  of  sons  of  God.  It  is  nothing 
but  the  pe^ybc^  realization  of  what  is  implied  in  "  the  kingdom,"  "  the 
children  of  God,"  "  the  Divine  life."  In  our  strug^efles  for  the  kinnr- 
dom,  we  must  direct  our  eye  to  the  goal  of  the  consummation  ;  must 
feel  that  we  struggle  for  no  vain  ideal.  The  two  expressions  "  reward 
in  /teavcn,"  and  "  inherit  the  earth,''''  mutually  illustrate  each  other;  the 
latter  is  to  be  a  sjnritual,  and  not  a  carnal,  Jewish,  world-dominion  ; 
the  former  does  not  betoken  a  locality,  but  a  perfected  communion  of 
life  with  God,  i.  e.,  a  Divine  life  brought  to  perfection. 

II.    Influence  of  the  Members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Renewing 

the  World. 

§  152.   The  Disciples  of  Christ  the  "  Light"  and  "  Salt""  of  the  Earth. 

Christ  then  points  out  to  his  disciples  the  regenerating  influence 
which  the  qualities  before  described  must  exert  when  exhibited  to  the 
world.  His  followers  are  "  the  light  of  the  world,''^  which,  where  it 
exists,  cannot  be  hid,  but  m.ust  shine  for;«i.  They  are  to  become  "  the 
saW'  of  mankind.  As  salt  preserves  from  decay  and  corruption  every 
thing  to  which  it  is  applied,  so  Christians  are  to  incite  mankind  to  live 
according  to  their  high  destiny  ;  are  to  impart  freshness  to  humanity, 
and  to  preserve  it  from  the  corruption  into  which  it  naturally  passes, 
by  the  power  of  their  higher  principle  of  life.  The  course  of  the  hu- 
man race,  apart  from  Christianity,  is  always  downward  ;  all  its  civili- 
zation ends  in  barbarism.  It  is  for  Christians  to  preserve  the  spiritual 
life  of  mankind  fresh  and  undecayed. 

But  if  the  salt  lose  its  saltncss — becomes  stale  and  worthless — viherc- 
with  shall  it  be  salted  ?  "Wherewith  shall  the  Divine  life  be  preserved 
in  those  to  whom  Christianity,  the  source  of  the  reanimating,  freshening 
power,  has  been  dead  1  In  that  case,  those  that  should  stand  upon  the 
highest  point  of  human  developement  will  sink  to  the  lowest ;  it  is 
good  for  nothing,  hut  to  he  cast  out  a?id  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 

*  Cf  Nitzch's  sticking  observations  on  the  Divine  Justice  and  Rewards,  System  der 
Christlichen  Lehre,  p.  115,  2d  ed. 
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Christ  knew  that  the  new  element  of  life  which,  through  him,  was 
given  to  humanity,  had  power  to  keep  it  ever  fresh  and  living ;  but  he 
knew  also  the  impure  influences  to  which  it  would  be  liable.  These 
words  of  his  declare  the  fate  of  Christianity,  whenever  it  degenerates 
into  dead  forms  and  outward  show.  History  affords  the  fullest  and 
saddest  commentary  upon  this  projjhetic  passage. 

III.   The  Law  of  Christian  Life  the  Fulfilineiitoftho   Old   Law. 

§  153.  Yoljilling  of  tlic  Law  and  the  Prophets  :  (1.)  General  Vieiv  ; 
(2.)  Particular  Exposition;  (3.)  Demand  for  a  Higher  Obedience 
tluxn  that  of  the  Pharisees.     (Matt.,  v.,  17-20.) 

After  commanding  his  disciples  to  become  the  "  salt"  of  the  earth, 
and  to  "let  their  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  might  sec  their 
good  works,  and  glorify  their  Father  in  heaven,"  it  remained  for  him 
to  set  vividly  before  them,  by  specific  illustrations,  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  to  let  their  light  shine  through  their  actions ;  which  would 
distinguish  them  palpably  from  those  who  then  passed  for  holy  men 
among  the  Jews. 

This  gave  him  occasion  to  refute  the  charge  spread  abroad  by  the 
Pharisees,  that  he  aimed  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the  law.  But, 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  mere  refutation,  he  took  a  course 
conforming  with  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  justified  himself  in  a 
2)ositive  way,  by  unfolding  the  relation  in  which  his  New  Creation 
stood  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Covenant.  He  incorporated  this, 
moreover,  very  closely  with  the  practical  purpose  of  the  whole  discourse 
(v.  17,  seq.).  He  characterizes  the  new  law  of  life  by  distinct  and 
separate  traits.  He  proclaims  the  new  law  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  old. 
For  since  the  old  law  proceeds  from  the  commandment  "  to  love  God 
above  all  things,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,"  it  contains  the 
eternal  law  of  the  kingdom  of  Cion;  and  only  where  love  rules  the 
whole  life  can  we  secure  this  object,  which  the  whole  religious  law  of 
the  Old  Testament  aimed  at,  but  could  not  realize.  "  On  these  two 
commandments  (says  Christ,  Matt.,  xxii.,  40)  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets,''  i.  c.,  the  whole  Old  Testament.  They  could  not  bo  ful- 
filled from  the  Old  Testament  stand-point,  because  men  needed,  in 
order  to  fulfil  iIkmh,  a  new  life,  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  love; 
and  this  Christ  came  to  impart.  He  presupposes  its  existence  in  those 
for  whfim  he  communicates  the  ncsw  law. 

Moreover,  although  the  everlasting  Theocratic  law  couKl  be  derived 
from  the  two  commandments  specified,  yet  its  spirit,  tied  down  to  the 
stand-point  of  the  political  Theocracy,  and  cribbed  in  its  contracted 
forms   could  not  attain  its  free  and  full  dcvelopement.      Uut  Christ,  by 
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fleeing  it  from  this  bondage  of  forms,  brought  it  into  complete  devel- 
opement,  not  only  in  the  consciousness,  but  in  the  practical  life.  In 
this  respect,  then,  he  fulfilled  the  law ;  and  this  was  the  object  for 
which  he  appeared* 

(2.) 

Christ  begins,  therefore,  by  saying,  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  de- 
stroy the  law  anil  the  prophets  ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  hut  to  fulfil. \ 
I3y  this  we  are  to  understand  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  ; 
he  came  to  annul  neither  of  it?  chief  divisions,  as  his  general  mission 
was  (last  clause  of  v.  17j)  "  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  He  adds,  in 
u  still  stronger  averment  (v.  18),  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law 
should  lose  its  validity,  but  that  all  have  its  fulfilment,  until  the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  God.§  This  last  will  be  the  great 
"  fulfilment,"  for  which  all  previous  stages  of  the  kingdom  were  but 
preparatory. 

Here,  again,  it  is  shown  that,  in  this  sense,  "destroying"  and  "ful- 
filling" are  correlative  ideas.  The  consummation  of  the  kingdom  will 
be  the  '■fulfilling'''  of  all  which  was  contained,  in  germ,  in  the  prepara- 

*  Cf.  p.  91,  92. 

t  Gfrurer  asserts  ("  He'digc  Sacre,"  ii.,  84,  seq.)  that  tliesc  words  were  not  Christ's,  but 
were  more  likely  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  later  Judaists  in  their  controversies  with  Paul; 
an  opinion  adopted  also  by  Dr.  Roeth  [Epht.  ad  Hchr.  non  ad  Hebrieoa,  sed  ad  Chridiaiws 
genere  gentiles  Scrip/am  esse,  Francof.,  1836,  p.  214).  The  former  writer  thinks  that  these 
striking  word.s,  had  they  existed,  would  have  been  used  against  Paul  by  the  strenuous 
advocates  of  the  continued  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  which,  he  infers,  they  did  not  do, 
from  the  silence  of  Paul's  epistles  on  the  subject.  We  are  compelled  directly  to  contradict 
this  assertion;  it  is  refuted  sufficiently  by  the  close  connexion  of  the  words  with  the  current 
of  thought  in  the  context.  Paul  understood  their  import  too  well  to  find  any  embarrassment 
from  them  in  his  controversies  with  the  Judaists.  Jf  they  were  quoted  against  him,  he 
refuted  the  false  use  made  of  them  by  his  devclopement  of  the  whole  doctrine,  rather  than 
by  separate  and  detailed  quotation,  as  was  his  custom  iu  controversy. 

t  Dp.  Wctte,  in  explaining  the  17th  verse,  attempts  to  prove,  from  Matt.,  vii.,  12,  and 
xxii.,  40,  that  the  "  law  and  prophets"  were  conceived,  also,  as  the  source  of  the  moral  lair, 
iiud  deems  that  the  words  are  here  to  be  taken  only  in  that  sense,  with  no  reference  at  all 
to  the  prophetic  element  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  Even  the 
passages  which  he  adduces  do  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  moral  contents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  to  the  Old  Testament  in  its  whole  nature  and  extent.  Christ  designates — as  the 
end  and  aim  to  which  the  whole  Old  Testament  tends — only  tlie  quintessence  of  the  whole 
Theocracy,  religious  as  well  as  moral,  viz. :  the  spirit  of  lore ;  as  also  the  end  and  aim 
of  Redemption  is  to  make  love  the  ruling  principle  of  man's  nature.  De  Wctte  <argues 
that  "  no  one  of  his  hearers  could  have  imagined  that  Christ  wished  to  be  received  as 
Messiah  in  opposition  to  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Prophets;  so  he  speaks  afterward  only 
of  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  Now  the  question  is,  was  Christ  speaking  against  a  misunder- 
standing of  his  disciples,  or  against  an  accusation  of  his  enemies  ?  If  the  latter,  as  we 
suppose,  he  had  good  call  to  prove  that  his  ministry  was  opposed  ncitlier  to  the  "law"  nor 
to  the  "prophets,"  and  that  he  would  show  himself  to  be  Messiah  by  fulfilling  both.  His 
subsequently  making  one  part  (the  law)  particularly  prominent  is  no  proof  that  he  had  not 
both  in  his  mind  before.  Moreover,  even  l)c  Wcltehas  to  admit  that  the  prophetic  element 
is  alluded  to  in  v.  18.  "We  infer,  therefore,  that  both  '  law"  and  "  i)rophet3"  are  referred 
to  from  the  begimiing.  $  Cf.  Tholuck  oa  v.  18. 
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tory  stand-point ;  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  "  dcslroying""  of  all 
that  was,  in  itself,  only  preparatory.  In  pointing  to  this  consummation 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  final  "  fulfilling"  of  all,  Christ  at  the 
same  time  fixes  the  final  end  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises  con- 
nected with  the  beatitudes.  Thus  the  connexion  with  the  words  spo- 
ken before  is  closely  preserved.* 

(3.) 

Passing  from  the  Old  Testament  in  general  to  the  "law"  in  particu- 
lar, and  applying  to  it  the  general  proposition  that  he  had  advanced, 
Christ  commands  his  disciples  (v.  19,  20)  to  fulfil  the  law  in  a  far  high- 
er sense  than  those  did  who  were  at  that  time  considered  patterns  of 
righteousness.  In  proportion  as  each  fulfilled  the  law  was  he  to  have 
a  higher  or  a  lower  place  in  the  developement  of  the  kingdom  (v.  19). 
The  principle  of  life  which  they  all  possessed  in  common  (the  essen- 
tial re(]uisite  for  fulfilling  any  of  the  demands  of  the  sermon)  by  no 
means  precluded  difi'ei'ences  of  degree  ;  it  might  penetrate  one  more 
thoroughly  than  another,  and  disj^lay  itself  in  a  more  (or  less)  complete 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  Christ  illustrates  the  same  doctrine  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  Sower. 

Such,  then,  and  so  superior  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  which  Christ 
requires  of  all  who  would  belong  to  his  kingdom  :  ExccjJt  your  righ- 
teousness shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.] 

^  15-1.  "  Fulfilling  of  the  Laio''''  in  the  Higher  Sense. — General  Contrast 
between  the  Juridical  and  Moral  Stand-points. 

In  verses  22-48  Christ  illustrates,  in  a  number  of  epecial  examples, 
the  sense  in  which  the  law  was,  not  "  destroyed,"  but  "  fulfilled" 
tbrouf'h  him  ;  also  the  sense  in  which  the  members  of  his  kingdom 
were  to  signalize  themselves  by  zeal  in  fulfilling  the  law;  and  also  (but 
liere  subordiiiately)  the  difference  between  their  righteousness — an- 
swering to  their  position  in  the  new  developement  of  the  Divine  king- 
dom— and  the  seeming  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees. 

In  these  illustrations  he  contrasts  the  eternal  Theocratic  law  with 
the  political  Theocratic  law;  the  absolute  law  with  the  particular  law 
of  Moses.  Although  the  former  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  it 
could  not,  in  that  limited  and  contracted  system,  unfold  and  display  it- 

*  Bv  assuiiiiug  this  relation  to  the  la\%-  and  the  prophets,  Christ  cavo  himself  out  as 
Messiah.  How  uiiteuablo,  then,  is  Slrauss's  nssertion  that  at  that  time  Jesus  hod  tu>t  de- 
cidedly presented  himself  as  Messiah !  Wo  have  shown  that  the  passaijo  is  loo  closely 
bound  up  with  tlie  organism  of  the  whole  sermon  to  be  consiiiered  an  iQtcr|)oIation. 

t  The  yip  in  verse  20  obviously  introduces  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  verse;  and 
this  opposes  Ohhauaen'n  view  of  the  conuexiou,  althou/h  he  has  well  marked  the  distiuc- 
tiou  between  verses  19  and  'JO. 
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self;  and  it  could  not  be  fully  developed  until  the  shell,  the  restraining 
form,  which  had  cribbed  and  confined  the  spirit,  was  broken  and  de- 
stroyed.* The  opposition  is  between  the  law  as  bearing  only  upon  the 
overt  act,  and  the  law  as  bearing  upon  the  heai't,  and  fulfilled  in  it ;  be- 
tween the  juridical  and  the  moral  stand-point. 

We  infer,  then,  as  a  rule  in  interpreting  the  following  separate  pre- 
cepts, that  outward  acts  are  to  be  taken  as  vivid  exhibitions  of  a  re- 
(juired  inward  disposition,  and  are  to  be  understood  literally  only  wiien 
they  are  the  necessary  expression  of  such  a  state  of  heart. 

§  155,  Fulfilling  of  the  Law  in  the  Higher  Sense. — Particular  Exam- 
ples, viz.,  (1.)  Murder ;  (2.)  Adultery  ;  (3.)  Divorce;  (4.)  Perjury ; 
(5.)  Revenge;  (6.)  National  Exclusiveness. 

(1.)  The  law  condemns  the  murderer  to  death.  But  the  Gospel  sen- 
tences even  him  who  is  angry\  with  his  brother.  The  passion  which, 
when  full-blown,  causes  murder,  is  punished  in  the  bud  of  revengeful 
feeling,  whether  concealed  in  the  heart  or  shown  in  abusive  wordsj 
(V.  22). 

*  I  agree  with  the  Greek  and  Sociuian  interpreters  in  thinking  that  Christ  means  here 
not  merely  the  Pharisaic  interpretations  of  the  law,  but  also  the  legal  stand-point  in  gen- 
eral. This  follows  necessarily,  (1)  from  the  connexion  as  we  have  unfolded  it;  (2)  from 
the  fact  that  he  quotes  the  commandments  in  their  literal  Old  Testament  form.  (Even 
"  Ihaii  shall  hate  thy  enemy"  (v.  43),  though  not  found  literally  in  the  commandment,  is  im- 
plied iu  the  preceding  positive  commandment,  as  limited  by  the  particular  Theocratic  stand- 
point) ;  (3)  because  ipptOi;  toij  ipxcioii  (v.  33)  cannot  well  be  interpreted  otherwise  than 
'  it  has  been  said  to  the  men  of  old''  (the  fathers,  hence  during  the  Mosaic  promulgation 
of  the  law).  Had  Christ  referred  to  the  statutes  of  the  chlcis  (which  would  not  agree  so 
well  with  the  whole  form  of  the  expression  either),  he  would  have  used  ■afii.aGvTipoti,  as  also 
De  Wette  acknowledges.  Tholuck's  argument,  of  an  antithesis  between  apxaioii  and  iy^ 
\  is  not  to  the  point ;  the  connexion  docs  not  require  such  an  antithesis.  The  opposition  is 
\  not  in  the  subject  of  the  commandment,  but  iu  its  conception.  Christ  recognized  the  voice 
of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Moses  as  sent  of  God ;  but  he  wished  to  oppose  the/«/- 
filling  form  of  the  new  legislation  to  the  narrow  and  deficient  fomi  of  Old  Testament  le- 
gislation, which  belonged  to  a  temporary  and  preparatory  epoch.  Had  Christ  had  the  sub- 
ject of  the  commandment  in  view,  roii  d/)x«i<"f  would  naturally  have  preceded  ippidri ;  while 
the  present  collocation  of  the  words  indicates  that  the  opposition  is  instituted  between 
what  was  said  in  earlier  times  and  what  v-as  then  said  by  him.  The  prominence  that  be 
assigns  to  the  Pharisaical  conception  and  application  of  the  law  connects  very  well  with 
this  opposition  to  the  old  law  in  general ;  for  the  Pharisees  especially  refused  to  admit  the 
npirit  to  pass  from  the  old  law  and  find  its  fulfilment  in  the  new,  but  adhered  to  the  letter 
in  a  one-sided  and  exclusive  way.  Pharisaism,  in  a  word,  was  the  culmination  of  the  old 
stand-point,  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  estranged  from  the  si)irit. 

t  I  must  agree  with  those  who  reject  m-^  (v.  22).  Thus  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  law 
certainly  does  not  harmonize  with  the  connexion. 

I  It  seems  to  me  that  the  words  "EJ  i'  ai'd-ji  t<7>  d^c^cpi}  uvror  •  paKu,  h'oxoi  lorai  n?  nvvcfpiio" 
should  be  taken  away  from  this  passage.  Apart  from  these,  the  connexion  is  perfect  and 
obvious.  Yip[aii=judgmcnt,  condemnation,  its  common  meaning  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  60  yUvva,  with  another  word.  Degrees  of  violation  of  the  Theocratic  law  nowhere  ap- 
pear in  this  connexion  ;  on  the  contrarj',  it  teaches  that  the  smallest  violation,  as  well  as  the 
greatest,  involves  a  disposition  of  heart  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  demands 
holiness  of  heart.     Reviling  is  purposely  put  side  by  side  with  murder,  because  the  dispo- 
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(2.)  The  law  of  the  particular  Theocracy  condemns  the  adulterer. 
But  the  law  of  Christ  condemns  the  germ  of  evil  passion  in  the  husband, 
as  the  source  of  adultery*  (v.  27). 

(3.)  As  Christ  thus  already  considers  marriage  as  the  union,  in  part, 
of  two  persons  of  different  sexes,  he  takes  occasion  to  develope  still 
further  his  opposition  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  regard  to 
this  relation.t 

The  Mosaic  law,  intended  for  a  rude  people,  who  were  to  be  culti- 
vated by  degrees,  allowed  divorce ;  seeking  to  place  some  restraints, 
at  least,  upon  unlimited  wilfulness.  Political  legislation  must  adapt 
itself  to  the  material  on  which  it  has  to  act.|  But  tlie  law  of  Christ 
sets  forth  the  moral  idea  of  marriage  in  its  full  strictness,  and  demands 
that  its  commimion  of  life  shall  be  indissoluble.  Nothing  but  the 
actual  adultery  of  one  of  the  parties  can  dissolve  the  tie,  and  leave  the 
innocent  one  at  liberty  to  marry .§ 

sition  that  inspires  tlie  former  leads,  when  farther  expanded,  to  the  latter ;  the  reviler  is  a 
murderer  before  that  bar  which  looks  only  at  the  heart.  A  gradation  between  p-iKa  and 
^tii)p6i  violates  both  the  aim  and  connexion  of  the  discourse,  and  seems  entirely  unbecoming' 
its  dignity.  Moreover,  we  sliould  then  have  to  look  for  a  gradation  in  the  punishment, 
which,  again,  is  inconsistent  with  the  connexion.  The  "  Sanhedrim"  brings  us  before  the 
Jewish  civil  jurisdiction — the  polltico-Theocratical  stand-point — the  very  thing  to  which 
Christ  opposes  himself  throughout  the  discourse.  And  how  is  yUvva,  iu  that  case,  to  be 
distinguished  from  tcptcis  >  In  what  relation  does  the  mention  of  the  Sanhedrim  stand  to 
Kpiaii  and  yUvral  Tilings  entirely  incompatible  are  here  brought  together.  All  attempts 
t J  solve  the  diiKculty  lead  to  forced  and  untenable  interpretation.  The  fact  that  pjfa  means 
just  the  same  thing  as  it^pi,  confirms  the  supjiosition  that  the  clause  in  (juestion  was  intro 
duced  by  the  Greek  translator  as  another  version  of  the  following,  and  original,  clause  in 
.Matthew's  Hebrew. 

*  Verses  23-26  are  among  those  expressions  of  Christ  which  we  suppose  to  have  been 
uttered  elsewhere,  and  transferred  to  this  connexion  from  their  affinity  of  subject.  (Cf.  v. 
25,  26,  with  Luke,  xii.,  r>8,  59.)  So  of  v.  29,  30;  Christ  is  treating  of  the  mere  legislation, 
not  of  the  element  of  self-discijiline  as  such. 

t  Polygamy  was  not  yet  wholly  forbidden  among  the  .Tews,  as  appears  from  Josephux. 
Speaking  in  reference  to  the  polygamy  of  Herod,  he  says  :  iraTpiov  yap  iv  ruunp  TtXetoaiv  f)iuv 
aviroiKc'iv  (Archasol.,  xviii.,  1,  2).  And  Justin  casts  up  to  the  Jewish  doctors  that,  even  in 
ills  time,  "  ulrtvci  Kill  litxP'  vuv  KM  Tcaciipai  Kai  ttcvti:  e\ctii  v^us  yvviiiKni  tKaarov  avyX'^po'ioi"  (Dial., 
c.  Tryph.  Jud.,  cd.  Colon.,  363,  E).  Still  we  may  infer  that  the  Jewish  schools  in  Christ's 
time  recognized  monogamy  as  the  only  lawful  marriage,  from  his  saying  nothing  expressly 
on  the  subject,  while  the  precepts  tiiat  he  delivers  presuppose  it. 

\  The  OKXiipoKaplia  ruu  Xuou.     Matt.,  xis.,  8. 

^  T  cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  make  this  law  an  outward  one  !)y  legislation  ; 
the  discourse  aims  at  tlie  heart,  and  its  precepts  can  be  fulfilled  in  the  life  only  from  tho 
heart.  They  hold  g(j<)d  only  for  those  who  recognize  Christ  as  their  Lord  fntru  free  convic- 
tion, and  are  led  by  liis  Spirit ;  and  who,  therefore,  fuid  in  them  only  the  outward  exjircs- 
sion  of  the  inward  Spirit.  Tho  state  can  no  more  realize  these  laws  than  it  can  inako 
i.'hristians  or  create  holiness.  //*•  laws  must  bo  adapted  to  tlie  oKXiipoKupMa  rav  Xaov.  The 
attempt  to  accomplish,  by  legislative  sanction,  what  redemption  alone  con  do,  would  create 
a  sort  of  stunted,  Chinese  life,  hut  nothing  better.  Precisely  because  the  Sermon  on  tho 
Mount  is  the  Mas^na  Chnrtn  of  Uie  kingdom  of  God,  it  is  not  lit  for  a  xtnte  law.  On  tbo 
other  hand,  I  difl'er  from  those  who  suppose  that  Christ  alluded  only  to  the  then  existing 
form  of  Jewish  divorce,  which  did  not  reijuire  legal  investigation  and  ducisiuu.  The  moral 
idea  which  Christ  developed  had  a  more  thiui  t<,'mporar}-  bearing. 
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(4.)  The  Mosaic  law  prohibits  pc?y?<r7/,  and  maintains  the  sanctitj'  of 
oaths.  But  the  law  of  Christ  demands  that  yes  and  no  shall  take  the 
place  of  all  other  confirmation.  "  Whatsoever  is  more  than  tJiese*  cometh 
of  evil"  i.  e.,  testifies  to  a  want  of  that  disposition  of  heart  which  every 
member  of  his  kingdom  ought  to  possess ;  a  want  of  that  thorough 
truthfulness  which  makes  every  other  affirmation  superfluous,  and  of 
the  mutual  confidence  that  depends  upon  it. 

(5.)  The  Mosaic  law,  moreover,  corresponding  to  the  civil  law,  ad- 
mits of  retaliation,  like  for  like.  But  the  law  of  Christ  so  completely 
shuts  out  the  desire  of  revenge,  that  it  creates  in  its  subjects  a  disposi- 
tion to  sulTer  all  injury  rather  than  to  return  evil  fur  evil  (v.  39), 

(G.)  The  old  law  enjoined  the  "love  of  one's  neighbour;"  but  none 
were  regarded  as  "  neighbours"  but  members  of  the  Theocratic  com- 
munity, and,  therefore,  the  law  implied  "  hatred"  of  the  enemies  of  that 
community  as  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  law  of  Christ,  on 
the  contrary,  enjoins  love  without  limit  ;t  a  love  that  takes  into  its 
wide  embrace  enemies  and  jiersecutors,  yea,  even  those  who,  as  ene- 
mies of  the  kingdom  of  God,  persecute  its  members  ;  a  love  which  not 
only  impels  us  to  do  them  good,  but  is  so  absolutely  exclusive  of  even 
the  germ  of  hatred,  as  to  urge  us  to  ^wcy  for  them.  The  childixn 
of  God  are  to  be,  like  their  heavenly  Father,  perfect  in  love  (v.  45, 

*  The  formulas  in  v.  34,  35,  3G  (not  properly  oatbs,  as  they  do  not  take  God  to  witness) 
illustrate  still  more  forcibly  Christ's  purpose  to  banish  from  his  kingdom  every  affiruiaticn 
but  yes  and  no.  Had  he  not  mentioned  them,  his  heai-ers  might  h.ive  thought  that  he  refer- 
red only  to  the  immediate  invocation  of  Jehovah  to  witness,  which  all  pious  Jews  sought 
to  avoid,  and  instead  of  which  these  very  fominlas,  which  helped  those  that  were  disposed 
to  gloss  over  a  perjmy,  were,  in  fact,  invented.  This  is  enough  to  refute  what;  Gdscltcl  says 
[liber  den  Eid,  Berlin,  1837,  p.  118,  119),  in  order  to  prove  tJiat  Christ's  precept  was  net 
directed  against  oaths  in  general.  There  was  no  necessity  that  he  should  define  the 
proper  sense  of  an  oath ;  every  body  understood  it;  but  it  would  have  been  by  no  means 
so  obvious  to  his  hearers  that  he  condemned  also  the  common  formulas,  invented  out  of 
reverence  for  the  Divine  name  (Philo,  De  Special.  Legib.,  §  1 ).  He  condemns  them  especiidly 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  dependent  creatures  to  appeal  to 
the  creature  in  confirming  an  averment.  There  remained  nothing  bat  the  true  oath — the 
appeal  to  Almighty  God — and  this,  also,  he  forbade  ;  ye$  and  iio  were  to  suffice.  Gosclid 
says  (p.  116),  "As  Christ  came  not  to  abolish,  but  to  fulfil  the  law,  the  law  of  the  oath  was 
not  to  be  abolished,  but  fulfilled."  Time;  just  as  the  law,  "Thmt  shall  not  kill,"  is  fulfilled 
bj'  avoiding  emotions  of  hatred  ;  just  as  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  fulfilled  in  consecrating 
every  day  to  God.  So  yes  and  no  are  bonds  as  sacred  for  the  Christian  as  an  oath  to  other 
men. 

t  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (as  Ruckeri  has  remarked)  contains  many  passages, 
tlic  germs  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sennon  on  the  Mount.  Cf.  iv.,  8-13;  vi.,  7  ;  vii., 
10.  Paul  may  also  have  borrowed  from  it  these  words  of  Christ,  wliich  were  preserved  for 
us  only  b3'  his  means,  Acts,  xx.,  35,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.''  This  say- 
ing expresses  the  disposition  which,  in  Matt.,  v.,  40-42,  is  set  forth  in  outward  acts ;  the 
very  naCuj-e  of  love,  hapjiy  in  communicating.  How  beautifully  does  this  saying  reveal  the 
whole  heai-t  of  Christ,  whose  whole  aim  was  to  impart  to  others  from  the  fulness  of  Itis 
heavenly  riches  ! 
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48).     And  the  perfect  love  of  God  docs  not  exclude  His  enemies.     How 
perfect,  indeed,  must  His  love  be,  to  seek  the  redemption  even  of  His 


enemies 


IV.    True  ileligioii  contrasted  with  the  Mock  Piety  of  tlie  Pharisees. 

§  156.  (1.)  Alms,  Prayer,  Fasting  ;  (2.)  Rigid  Juc(gme?it  of  Self ,  Mild 
Judgment  of  others  ;  (3.)  Test  of  Sincerity  in  Seeking  after  Righteous- 
ness.    (Matt.,  vi.,  1-18  ;  vii.,  1-5.) 

After  setting  forth  the  opposition  between  legal  and  true  holiness, 
Christ  passes  on  to  contrast  the  latter  with  the  false  spiritual  tendencies 
at  that  time  existing;  to  contrast  tliat  piety  which  attaches  no  im- 
portance either  to  its  own  works  or  to  the  show  of  them,  with  the 
mock  religion  of  the  Pharisees,  which  did  every  thing  for  show.  It  is 
the  contrast,  in  a  word,  between  being  and  seeming ;  and  no  words 
could  express  it  more  strikingly  than  "  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth.  So  far  from  doincr 
good  that  others  may  see  it,  thou  must  not  even  think  of  it  as  thy  own 
work ;  do  it,  in  childish  simplicity,  from  thy  loving  spirit,  as  if  thou 
couldst  not  do  otherwise."  This  principle  Christ  applies  to  three 
separate  acts,  in  which  the  Pharisees  were  specially  wont  to  make  a 
}»ious  display,  viz.:  Alms,  prayer,  and  fasting*  (vi.,  1-18). 

(2.) 
The  sin  which  is  nextt  condemned  (vii.,  1-5)  springs  from  the  same 
root  as  the  one  just  mentioned.  The  Pharisees  judged  others  severely, 
but  were  quite  indulgent  to  themselves,  and,  indeed,  never  rightly  exam 
ined  themselves.  He  that  knows  what  true  righteousness  is,  and  feels 
his  own  want  of  it,  will  be  a  rigid  censor  of  his  own  life,  but  a  raild 
and  gentle  judge  of  others.  ["  And  ichy  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother^s  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  ifi  thine  own  ? 
Thou  hypocrite  !  first  cast  out  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye,  and 
then  shall  thou  sec  clearly  to  cast  the  mote  out  of  thy  brothcr^s.'"] 

(3.) 
The  Saviour  then|  gives  (vii.,  12)  a  criterion  to  distinguish  true  from 

*  Since  Clirist  xpccijies  those  throe,  in  order  to  apply  to  tliem  the  poncrnl  principle  of 
V.  1  [Tnv  iiKaioavt-vv  fi)  ^otcif  £;<r/)uofl£v  tu>v  afOpumo)!') ,  we  infer  that  it  wns  foreiini  to  his 
parpo.io  to  g-ive  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  prayer  hero,  which  confinus  our  view  that 
tlie  "  Lord's  Prayer"  is  not  here  in  its  proper  chronological  connexion. 

t  Mutt.,  vii.,  1,  stands  in  a  close  logical  connexion  with  vi.,  18,  and  the  procedinp  verses  ; 
and  is  also  given  by  Luke,  provini,'  that  it  helongs  to  the  original  bcidy  of  the  discourse; 
hit  vi.,  19-34  [not  given  hy  Luke  in  this  oonucxion]  appears  as  obviously  not  so.  So  of 
i-11,  below. 

{  The  oZf  ill  verso  Ti   as  well  as  the  course  of  thought,  connect  it  with  v.  5. 
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Pharisaic  riglitoousness.  "  Therefore,  all  things  tchatsocver  ye  would 
that  men  sJiould  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them  ;  for  this  is  the  law 
and  the  prophetsT  (If  you  are  striving  sincerely  after  the  essence  of 
righteousness,  you  will  place  yourself  in  the  condition  of  others,  and 
act  towards  them  as  you  would  wish  them,  in  such  case,  to  have  acted 
towards  you.) 

It  was  certainly  not  Christ's  j^urpose  here  to  set  up  a  rule  of  morals 
contradictory  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  rest  of  the  sermon,  which  places 
the  seat  of  true  morality  in  the  heart.  Mere  outward  action,  according 
to  this  rule,  might  spring  from  diverse  dispositions,  c.  g.,  the  mere  pru- 
dence of  selfishness  might  lead  us  to  observe  it,  in  order  to  get  like  for 
like.  But,  placing  it  in  connexion  with  what  has  gone  before,  and  ma- 
king love  the  mainspring  of  our  actions,  the  rule  affords  a  touchstone  of 
their  character.  And  when  our  actions  stand  this  test,  Christ  says  that 
"  the  law  and  the  iwophcls  (/.  e.,  the  life  and  essence  of  piety  to  which 
they  point)  are  fitljillcd  ;"  for,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  '■^love  is  the  fulfil- 
ling of  the  lawT 

V.   Exhortations   and   Warnings   to  the    Children  of  the   Kingdom. 

§  157.  Exhortation  to  Self  denial. — Caution  against  Seducers.     (Matt., 

vii.,  13-24.) 

Christ  had  now  pointed  out  the  moral  requisitesj^r  entrance  into  his 
kingdom,  and  the  moral  qualities  which  must  mark  its  members.  He 
now  warns  them  (v.  13)  against  the  delusion  of  expecting  to  secure  its 
blessings  in  any  easier  way  than  he  had  pointed  out,  or  hoping  to  avoid 
strusjcfle  and  self-denial  :*  and  cautions  them  against  false  teachers,  who 
would  lead  them  into  such  delusions,  and  draw  them  out  of  the  right 
way.  First,  he  gives  a  warning  against  such  as  shall  falsely  pretend  to 
a  Divine  call  as  teachers  and  guides,  inspired  by  self-seeking  alone. 
"  Wolves  in  sheep's  c]othing,t  their  evil  fruits,  proofs  of  their  evil 
hearts,  distinguish  them  from  genuine  prophets  of  God"  (v.  15,  20). 
This  warning  was  strikingly  applicable  at  that  time  of  out-breaking 
battle  with  the  hierarchical  and  Pharisaic  party. 

The  general  proposition,  that  the  state  of  the  heart  must  be  shown 
by  the  "  fruits,"  is  then  applied  to  all  believers  (v.  21-23).     Not  every 

*  Matt.,  vii.,  13-14,  describe  the  difficnUicx  of  the  way,  and  join  closely  to  what  precedes. 
The  figure  of  the  "gate,"  &:c..  is  more  aptly  introduced  in  Luke,  xiii.,  24,  25,  and  it  might  be 
sapposed  that  the  author  of  the  Greek  Matthew  had  transferred  the  passage  to  tliis  con- 
nexion from  the  actual  one  in  which  Christ  uttered  it.  But  so  obvious  a  figure  as  the 
"  gate"  and  the  "  way"  may  have  been  used  repeatedly  by  Christ ;  and  in  these  two  pla- 
ces, moreover,  there  is  a  diilcrence  in  its  application.  In  Luke,  the  "  gate"  is  to  be  entered 
before  the  Master  has  closed  it;  in  Matt.,  it  is  "the  wide  gate  and  the  broad  way,  which 
many  see;  the  narrow  gate  and  the  naiTow  way,  whicii  few  find."  In  the  former  the 
thought  is,  "  that  few  are  williiig  to  undergo  the  necessary  labours  and  struggles  to  enter 
the  kingdom ;"  in  the  latter,  "  the  majority  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
task,"  &c.  t  Cf.  John,  x.,  1-5. 
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one  who  hoaours  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Theocratic  King,  and  makes  a 
zealous  confession  thereof,  is  thereby  fitted  to  share  in  the  kingdom  ; 
the  heart  must  be  shown  to  accord  with  the  confession,  by  a  faithful 
performance  of  the  will  of  God.*  ["  ISot  every  one  that  salth  unto  mc^ 
Lord.,  Loi'd,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  hut  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'^] 

VI.    True    and  False   Disciples   Contrasted. 

§  158.  Test  of  Discijyleship.  (Matt.,  vii.,  24-27.) 
Christ  concludes  the  whole  discourse  with  a  contrast  between  true 
and  false  disciples  ;  between  those  who  take  care  to  apply  to  their  life 
and  practice  the  truths  which  he  had  laid  down,  and  those  who  do  not. 
He  thus  makes  prominent,  in  the  conclusion,  the  great  truth  announced 
in  the  beginning,  and  carried  through  the  discourse,  viz.,  that  a  right 
disposition  of  heart  is  essential  in  all  things.  According  to  their  right 
application  of  his  words  his  hearers  were  to  judge  themselves,  and  find 
their  destiny  described  (v.  24-27).  ["  Therefore,  whosoever  hearetli 
these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  ivdl  liken  him  unto  a  icisc  man,, 
xvhich  built  7iis  house  upon  a  rock  :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
foods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell 
not ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man^ 
whicJi,  built  Jiis  house  upon  the  sand  :  atid  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
foods  came,  and  the  toinds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell ; 
and  great  was  the  fall  of  ^V."] 

These  words  of  warning,  at  the  end  of  the  discourse,  harmonize  / 
well  w^th  its  beginninor. 

END    OF    THE    SERMON    ON    THE    MOUNT. 

§  159.  Healing  of  the  Leper  on  the  Road  to  Capernaum.^ 
After  Christ  had  concluded  his  deeply  impressive  discourse,  he  dis- 
missed the  multitude  and  came  down  from  the  mountain  willi  his  disci 
pies.  Hosts  of  people  attended  him  to  Capernaum.  A  leper,  who 
had  probably  heard  of  his  miracles,  and  learned  that  he  would  pass 
that  way,  had  planted  him.self  by  the  road-side.  Full  of  faith,  he 
threw  himself  at  the  Saviour's  feet  and  said,  "  Lord,  if  tliou  wilt,  thou 
canst  make  me  clean.''  After  Christ  had  granted  his  petition,  ho  bade 
him  (as  was  hia  wont  in  such  cases)  first  to  do  what  the  law — which 
He  had  come  to  "destroy"  only  by  "  fultilling" — demanded, |  viz.,  to 

*  Ch.  vii.,  21,  connects  closely  with  v.  21.  On  tlic  relation  of  v.  22,  23,  to  the  rcat  of  tho 
passage,  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

t  Matt.,  viii.,  1.  I  follow  Miitthew's  account,  which  suits  tlio  clironoloirj',  in  preference 
to  Luke's  (v.  12),  which  say.s  nothing  aboat  tho  locality  of  the  event.  It  was  not  custom- 
arj',  under  the  Mo.saic  law,  for  lepers  to  reside  within  the  cities.  Cf  .Juteph.,  c.  Apion,  i., 
xxxi. ;  ArchoeoL,  iii.,  U,  ^  3.  {  Levit.,  xiv.,  1. 
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show  liimsclf  to  tlie  priests  and  offer  the  prescribed  sacrifice,  in  ordri 
to  readmission  into  tlie  Theocratic  community,  from  which  he  had 
been  excluded  as  unclean. 

§  IGO.  Hcal'mg  of  the  Heathen  Centurion's  Slave  at  Cafernaum* — The 
Deputation  of  Elders. — Faith  of  the  Centurion. 

As  soon  as  Christ  arrived  at  Capernaum,  his  aid  was  sought  in  bo- 
half  of  another  sufferer.  The  elders  of  the  synagogue  came  to  him 
with  a  petition  in  the  name  of  a  centurion.  He  was  a  heathen  ;  but, 
like  many  other  heathens  of  that  age,  unsatisfied  with  the  old  and 
languishing  popular  religion,  and  impressed,  by  the  moral  and  religious 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  Theism,  he  has  been  led  to  believe  in  Jehovah 
as  the  Almighty.  "Whether  a  frosclyte  of  the  gate]  or  not,  he  had 
proved  his  faith  by  building  a  Jewish  synagogue  at  his  own  expense. 

His  love  and  care  for  a  faithful  slavet  shows  how  his  piety  had  in- 
fluenced his  character.  During  Christ's  absence  this  slave  became 
severely  ill ;  and  just  when  he  was  ready  to  die,  the  centurion  heard, 
to  his  great  joy,  of  the  Saviour's  return.  Placing  his  only  hojjes  in 
Him,  he  hastened  to  ask  his  assistance.  But  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  Jews  alone  as  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Most 
High  ;  and  Christ  yet  appeared  to  belong  only  to  that  people.  Ho  did 
not  venture,  therefore,  as  a  heathen,  to  apply  to  him  directly,  but 
sought  the  mediation  of  the  ciders,  whom  he  had  laid  under  obligati()n.§ 

*  Matt.,  viii.,  5  ;  Luke,  vii.,  2.  Tlie  chronological  agrecmeut  of  the  accounts,  derived  froin 
Bcparatc  sources,  is  proof  of  their  veracity.     We  follow  Lake's,  as  the  more  original. 

t  The  relation  in  which  he  appears  to  stand  to  Judaism  and  tlie  Jews  would  make  it 
probahle  that  he  vas  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  been,  the 
Jewish  elders  would  probably  have  mentioned  it  in  their  reccmniendation  of  him;  he 
would  have  had  the  usual  designation,  aiSofitvoi,  ^oSovntvoi  rhv  Oeov. 

t  The  word  used  in  Matthew  is  -nic,  IJ'J  ;  which  may,  indeed,  mean  slave,  but  seems 
to  be  intended  by  him  for  "  son,"  as  he  uses  the  article  throughout  the  nairative  (o  -ais). 
This,  however,  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  either  the  centurion  had  hut  oiic  slave, 
or  that  he  valued  this  one  particularly.  If  "so«"  were  intended,  it  might  be  accounted  lor 
from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek;  the  high  degree  of  love 
which  the  centurion  displayed,  also,  was  more  likely  to  be  felt  for  a  son  than  a  slave,  and 
thi.s  may  have  led  to  the  use  of  the  word. 

^  Luke's  account,  on  its  face,  shows  that  it  was  taken  from  life;  but  Straums  (with  whom 
De  lVe?!e  agrees)  thinks  it  bears  the  marks  of  a  later  hand,  working  over  Matthew's  purer 
and  more  original  statement.  According  to  Slrauss,  the  humility  with  which  the  cetitnrion 
himself  addressed  Christ  (Matt.,  viii.,  8)  gave  rise  to  the  conclusion  that  a  healhcn  who  had 
had  so  low  an  opinion  of  himself  could  not  possibly  have  applied  to  Christ  except  throu'gh 
Jeirinh  mediation ;  and  then  it  was  necessary-  to  iitvciU  such  an  embassy,  in  order  to  assiu^u 
a  proper  motive  for  Christ's  immediate  compliance  with  the  reijuest  of  the  heathen.  Grai.t. 
for  a  moment,  that  it  were  iu  itself  reasonable  and  in  harmony  with  the  simjilicity  of  oi.r 
Evangelists;  still,  we  should  expect  su:h  an  interpolation  rather  in  M'lUhcic,  whose  narra- 
tive is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  Palestine  Jcwish-Christifin  tradition,  than  in  Luke, 
who  belonged  more  to  the  type  of  Paul.  True,  the  conduct  of  the  centurion,  as  stated  by 
Luke,  is  precisely  suited  to  his  character,  as  shown  iu  his  words  recorded  by  Matthew  ;  to 
his  mode  cf  thought  in  ragard  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  relation  between  Jews  and 
heathen.     But  must  Llie  very  uamralness  and  probability  of  the  statement  itself  ba  made  a 
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The  centurion  heartl  that  Christ,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
tlie  elders,  was  apj^roaching  his  house.  But  then  the  thought  arose, 
"  Hast  thou  not  gone  too  far  in  asking  the  Son  of  G  od,  who  has  spirits 
at  his  command,  to  come  to  thy  house  ]  Hast  thou  not  lowered  him, 
by  presuming  that  his  corporeal  presence  is  necessary  to  the  healing 
of  thy  slave  1  Could  he  not  have  employed  one  of  his  hosts  of  minister- 
ing spirits  to  accomplish  it  1"  ["  Sen/  in  a  word,  and  my  servant  sJiall 
be  healed.  For  I,  also  . .  .  say  unto  one,  '  Comc,^  and  he  cometh  ;  and  to 
another,  '  Go'  and  he  gocth.'"*'\  Although  his  hesitation,  doubtless, 
arose  in  part  from  his  unwillingness,  as  a  heathen,  to  summon  the 
Saviour  to  his  house,  his  words  imply  that  it  arose  far  more  fz'om  his 
conscious  unworthiness  in  comparison  with  Christ's  gi'eatness.  He 
conceived  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  natural  to  one  who 
had,  from  paganism,  become  a  believer  in  Theism. 

The  centurion  illustrates  a  state  of  heart  which,  in  all  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, belongs  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  admitting  and  cm- 
bracuig  Christ :  the  consciousness,  namely,  of  His  loftiness  and  our 
own  unworthiness.  Here  was  the  deep  import  of  his  signs  of  faith  ; 
and  here  the  ground  of  these  striking  words  of  Christ  addressed  to 
the  attendant  multitudes:  '■'I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in 
Israel.^''  He  had,  indeed,  found  access  to  the  people  ;  lie  hud,  indeed, 
found  faith,  but  not  such  faith  as  that  of  this  pagan.  The  faith  of  the 
Jews,  prejudiced  by  their  peculiar  notions  of  the  Messiahship,  could 
not,  as  yet,  raise  itself  to  a  just  intuition  of  the  super-human  greatness 
of  Christ,  ^ut  the  pagan,  viewing  Chiist  as  Lord  of  the  World  of 
Spirits,  had  reached  a  point  which  the  Apostles  themselves  were  only 
to  attain  at  a  later  period.  And  here  we  have  a  sign  that  the  true  and 
high  intuition  of  the  person  of  Christ  was  to  come  rather  from  the 
stand-point  of  paganism  than  of  Judaism. 

§  161.  Healing  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Demoniac. —  The  Charge  of  a 
League   xvith  Beelzebub:    a  Visible  Sign   demanded. —  T/ie  Charge 
refuted. 
The  constantly  increasing  influence  of  Christ  naturally  heightened 

PTOUiid  to  suspect  it  as  an  invention  ?  As  for  Matthew's  stntoniont,  that  tlie  ccnturiMi 
himself  applied  to  Christ,  it  may  naturally  and  easily  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  an 
abbreviation  of  tlie  narrative,  or  obliteration  of  individual  features  of  the  oi'currcnec. 

*  We  cannot  admit  Dr.  S/roitfs'n  assertion  tliat  the  prayer  sent  by  the  elders  (Lnko, 
rii.,  3)  is  inconsistent  with  the  second  racssnije  (v.  (J),  and  that,  therefore,  the  connexion 
■which  in  Matthew  is  natural  is  unnatural  in  Luke.  Had  Luke's  account  been  n.  frlwn. 
instead  of  makin:?  tlu-  centurion  take  back  his  prayer  scut  by  tlio  elders,  it  would  havB 
pivon  the  prayer  n  difl'eront  charocter  from  the  bcE^innin.g.  Considerinij  it  n«  n  narrative 
of  fact,  it  bears  precisely  the  stoinp  of  real  life :  the  centurion,  nt  first,  absorbed  in  bis 
anxiety,  sends  for  Christ  to  como  to  him ;  aftorwanl,  when  ho  finils  the  fultilmcnt  of  bis 
desire  at  hand,  the  sense  of  his  unworthiness  in  compariHon  with  the  Krcatiiuss  of  Chrint 
bt'comes  [ironiinent,  and  with  it  a  sense  of  iho  impropriety  of  his  rc<i<iest. 
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the  wrath  of  the  Pharisees.  A  movement  which  they  could  not  check 
was  in  progress  against  the  spiiit  and  the  interests  of  their  party.  But 
a  powerful  impression,  wrought  by  a  single  miracle,  gave  the  signal  for 
a  new  and  more  artful  attack.  This  occasion  was  the  healing  a  man 
of  imbecile  mind,  or  a  melancholy  idiot,  who  went  about  appearing 
neither  to  see  nor  to  hear  any  thing  that  passed  around  him.*  The 
people  received  the  cure  as  a  sign  of  Christ's  Messianic  power. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Pharisees  to  remove  this  impression  from 
their  minds.  But  how  was  it  to  be  done  1  The  Jact  could  neither  be 
denied  nor  attributed  to  natural  agencies.  In  this  dilemma  they  had 
recourse  to  falsehood,  and  accused  him  of  employing  an  evil  magic,  a 
belief  in  which  still  propagated  itself  among  the  traditionst  of  Jewish 
fanaticism.  The  Prince  of  Evil  Spirits,  they  said,  in  order  to  secure 
favour  among  the  people  for  the  false  prophet  who  was  labouring  for 
Satan's  kingdom,  had  given  him  power  to  exorcise  inferior  spirits  from 
men ;  thus  sacrificing  a  less  object  for  a  greater.^ 

Others,  again,  whose  hostility  to  Christ  and  to  truth  was  not  so  decided 
(although  they  were  not  susceptible  of  Divine  impressions),  only  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  miracle  as  a  sufficient  sign  of  Messiahship,  and 
demanded  an  immediate  token  from  God — a  voice  from  heaven,  or  a 
celestial  appearance. § 

Christ  first  i-eplicd  to  the  most  decided  opponents,  and,  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  their  accusation,  reasoned  as  follows  :  "  It  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  to  suppose  that  good  can  be  directly  wrought  by  evil  ;;i 

*  Luke,  si.,  14  ;  Matt.,  xii.,  22.  This  view  of  the  case  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the 
man's  dumbness  is  ascribed  (which  is  not  done  in  other  cases)  to  his  being  possessed 
with  demons,  and  his  subsequent  ability  to  hear  and  speak  to  their  expulsion.  Matthew 
adds  blindness,  which  harmonizes  well  with  our  view.  We  infer  from  the  impression 
produced  by  the  miracle  that  the  case  differed  from  ordinary  possessions.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  case  is  confounded  in  Matthew  with  other  cures  of  blind  men;  cf.  Matt.. 
ix.,  27-J4.  This  last  passage,  v.  32-34,  seems  to  be  but  an  abridged  account  of  the  very 
case  under  discussion.  t  Celsus  took  a  hint  from  these.  t  Matt.,  xii.,  24-2C. 

^  How  strongly  expectations  of  this  kind  were  cherished  by  the  Jews  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  ridlo's  Hellenic-Alexandrian  culture  could  not  free  him  from  them,  although  the 
expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah  is  not  prominent  in  him.  He  believes  that,  when  the 
purification  of  the  scattered  .lews  is  accomplished,  they  will  be  drawn  together  from  all 
nations,  by  a  celestial  phenomenon,  to  one  definite  place  :  "  Icmyovtieiot  Trprff  twos  ^twripui 
))  Karu  ijivniv  dtOpij)Trivt]V  o^s'^J,  uc'i/Xou  nh'  Cripois,  jiivoiS  6e  toiS  dvacw^o^fVoiy  tp<j>avous." — Ih 
Execrat.,  §  9. 

II  There  is,  indeed,  a  sense  in  which  the  kingdom  of  evil  is  always  at  war  with  itself; 
but  in  evil,  as  such,  as  opposed  to  good,  there  is  always  a  definite  relative  units'.  If  this 
unity  was  destroyed,  if  Satan  were  to  accomplish  the  same  good  as  that  wrought  by  the 
power  of  God,  it  would  be  a  contradictio  in  adjecfo  ;  the  kingdom  of  evil  would  be  ipso 
facto  subverted.  Evil  may,  and  indeed  must,  indirectly  subserve  good  ;  but  it  cannot  di- 
rectly do  good  so  long  as  its  nature,  as  evil,  remains.  A  kingdom,  or  a  family,  may  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  such,  with  an  internal  discord  in  its  bosom  that  is  the  germ  of  its  dissolu- 
tion ;  but  the  rclatirc  unity  must  remain.  This  truth  admitted  the  furtlier  application — 
which  Christ  did  not  express,  but  left  to  the  Pharisees  to  make— that  Satan  could  not  seek 
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that  evil  should  be  conquered  by  evil;  that  one  should  be  freed /}•o?;^ 
the  power  of  the  Evil  One  hy  the  power  of  the  Evil  One.  Could  evil 
thus  do  the  works  of  good,  it  would  be  no  more  evil."  He  then  ap- 
plies an  argumcntum  ad  hominnn  to  the  Pharisees  \Jf  Ihy  Bcclzehuh 
cast  oxit  devils,  by  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out  i  therefore  shall  they 
he  your  judges'].  If  a  charge  of  the  sort,  he  tells  them,  were  brought 
against  their  exorcists,  they  would  soon  pronounce  it  untenable.  It 
follows,  then,  that  this  Divine  act — the  delivery  of  a  human  soul  from 
the  evil  spirit  that  had  crushed  its  self-conscious  activity — was  wrought 
by  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God  alone. 

"  But,"  he  continues,  "  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  youT  This  single  victory  proves  that 
a  power  has  come  among  men  which  is  able  to  conquer  evil — the  jjow- 
er,  namely,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  ever  propagates  itself  in 
struggling  with  evil  ;  the  negative  presupposes  the  positive.  The  si- 
militude that  follows  illustrates  the  same  truth  :  "  When  a  strong  man, 
armed,  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace  ;  btU  when  a  stronger 
than  he  shall  come  upon  him,  and  overcome  hiin,  he  taketh  from  him  all 
his  armour  wherein  he  trusted.,  and  divideth  his  spoils."  So,  had  not  the 
power  of  evil  itself  been  subdued  by  a  higher  power,  such  individual 
manifestations  of  it  as  the  evil  spirit  in  the  demoniac  could  not  have 
been  conquered.* 

§  162.  The  Conjurations  of  the  Jewish  Exorcists.  (Luke,  xi.,  23-26.) 
It  followed,  from  the  foregoing  words  of  Christ  in  reply  to  the  Phar- 
isees, that  all  cures  of  demoniacs  wrought  on  any  other  principles  must 
be  entirely  apparent  and  deceptive.t  It  was  of  no  avail  to  remove  in- 
dividual symptoms  while  the  cause,  viz.,  the  dominion  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple, remained  unshaken.  The  very  agency  that  removed  the  former 
for  a  time  would  only  strengthen  the  latter,  to  bieak  forth  again  with 
increased  power. 

Therefore,  although  Christ,  speaking  Kar'  ardpo-ror,  presupposed 
that  the  Jewish  exorcists  could  heal  demoniacs,  he  could  not  rccognizt; 
their  cures  as  genuine.  So  he  says  (Luke,  xi.,  2.3),  "  Whosoever  is  not 
with  me  (works  not  in  communion  witli  me  m  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost)  is  against  me  (opposes  in  his  works  the  kingdom  of  God); 
and  he  that  galhcrcth  not  with  me  (does  not,  in  communion  with  me, 

to  secure  access  to  the  hearts  of  men  for  one  whoso  whole  notnrc  aiid  lal)ours  were  op- 
posed to  the  kiiiudoin  of  evil.  "  Satan,  casting  out  Satan,"  would  bo  no  luorc  Patan.  Thi- 
difficulties,  therefore,  which  Ih:  Wr.tir  tinds  in  the  passage  ore  overcome.  The  truth  of 
Christ's  proposition  docs  not  lie  upon  the  surface. 

*  Christ  here  indirati-s  that  the  sornlled  dtMiioniacal  possessions  were  nothing  elst-  Imt 
individual  phenomena  of  .Satan's  kingdom  manifested  among  men. 

t  As  a  physician,  wlio  treats  the  symptoms  of  disease,  hut  neglects  the  cause,  strenirtli 
ens  the  latter  hy  the  very  medicines  which  palliate  the  former.  A  vivid  illustration  of  the 
pretrnaiit  trulh  here  unfolded  by  Christ  in  reference  to  the  cures  of  the  deuiouiacs. 
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gather  souls  for  tho  kingdom)  scattcreth  ahroad*  (leads  them  astray,  and 
i\i\xs  really  works  for  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  against  which  he  apparcnt- 
ly  contends)."  The  exorcists  pretended,  in  casting  out  devils,  to  fight 
against  Satan  ;  but  in  fact,  by  their  arts  of  deceit,  were  striving  against 
the  kingdom  of  God.  How  cutting  a  contrast  to  the  assertion  of  the 
Pharisees  that  devils  might  be  cast  out  by  the  aid  of  Satan  ! 

The  same  truth  is  illustrated  in  parabolic  form  in  verses  24-26  ;  un- 
less a  radical  cure  of  the  demoniac  is  made  by  the  redeeming  power 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  his  soul  remains  estranged  from  God,  the  appa- 
rently cured  disease  seizes  it  with  new  force,  the  ungodly  S])irit  finds 
his  old  haunt — his  former  dwelling  is  completely  prepared  for  his  re- 
ception.t 

*  This  text  is  put  in  the  same  connexion  in  Matt,  (xii.,  30).  But  the  hia  tovto  of  v.  31 
does  not  naturally  join  with  v.  30 ;  there  is  no  such  causal  relation  as  is  implied  by  the 
phrase,  nor  does  it  join  any  more  closely  with  what  follows ;  indeed,  it  appears  rather  to 
belong  at  the  eiul  of  all  the  proofs  adduced  against  the  Pharisees.  The  right  ai-rangemcnt 
is  doubtless  that  of  Luke  (xii.,  23-26)  ;  and  the  more  profound  order  of  the  thought,  as 
Luke  presents  it,  is  not  the  work  of  chance,  but  a  proof  of  the  originality  of  the  account. 
1  must  ditfor,  therefore,  from  Professor  EUccrt,  who,  in  his  ingenious  dissertation  (Slud. 
dcr  Geistl.  Wurtem.,  i.\.,  i.,  1S36),  denies  that  Luke,  xi..  23,  has  reference  to  the  verses  im- 
mediately preceding.  Understanding  the  parable  more  in  the  sense  of  Matthew  (although 
he  admits  Luke's  originality  also),  he  connects  this  passage  with  it,  and  considers  it  as  direct- 
ed against  the  indecision  of  the  multitude,  who,  after  moments  of  enthusiastic  excitement 
in  Christ's  favour,  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  easily  led  astray.  But  we  ought  not  to 
seek  new  combinations  when  the  original  connexion  of  a  passage,  lying  before  us,  offers  a 
good  sense.  Even  apart  from  this,  however.  Prof.  E.'s  explanation  does  not  suit  the  latter 
clause  of  v.  23  at  all — "  He  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattcreth'' — which  is  obviously 
not  directed  against  an  inward  disposition,  but  outward  acts ;  viz.,  .acts  which  pretend  to 
be  done  in  favour  of  Christ's  kingdom,  but  in  reality  operate  against  it.  Prof  E.  himself 
admits  (p.  180)  that  the  words  quoted,  if  taken  strictly  in  their  connexion,  do  not  favour  his 
view;  but  thinks  he  is  justified,  by  their  approaching  to  the  character  of  a  proverb,  in  de- 
parting from  the  .sti'ict  construction.  There  is  no  proof  however,  that  Christ  made  use 
here  of  an  existing  proverb  ;  but  this  is  immaterial  to  the  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
On  the  whole,  my  view  coiresponds  with  that  of  Schkiermacher,  in  loo.  The  relation  of 
Luke,  xi.,  23,  to  ix.,  50,  will  be  examined  in  its  place  hereafter. 

t  Luke,  xi.,  24-25.  Li  Matt.,  xii.,  43-4.),  the  passage  is  introduced  iu  a  different  con- 
nexion, and  must  be  differently  interpreted  ;  it  was  applied  to  illustrate  the  truth,  viz., 
that  that  generation,  refusing  to  obey  the  call  to  repentance,  should  therefore  fall  into  wor.se 
and  more  incurable  corruption.  This  corresjwnds  perfectly  to  the  sense  of  the  parable  ; 
and  the  thought  which  it  contains  finds  a  rich  and  manifold  illustration  in  history,  both  on  a 
large  and  small  scale  ;  in  all  those  cases,  namely,  in  which  a  temporary  and  apparent  ref 
nrmation,  without  a  radical  cure  of  fundamental  evil,  has  been  followed  by  a  sti'onger  re- 
action. This  application  of  the  passage  implies  that  signs  of  an  apparent  amendment  had 
shown  themselves  in  "  that  generation;"  and,  moreover,  it  requires  that  the  passage  itself 
should  be  refen-ed  to  the  impressions,  great,  but  not  permanent,  which  Christ's  works,  now 
and  asain,  produced  upon  the  multitude.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  nearer  and  stricter  ap- 
plication of  the  passage  is  that  given  in  Luke,  viz.,  to  the  apparent  healing  of  the  demo- 
niacs. One  thing  is  evident  from  Matthew's  use  of  it,  viz.,  that  it  was  well  understood 
from  the  beginning  tliat  the  passage  was  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  figuratively,  which, 
indeed,  is  obvious  enough  from  the  whole  form  of  discourse.  It  would  have  been  contrary 
to  all  analogy  for  the  men  of  that  time,  disposed  as  they  were  to  take  every  thing  in  a 
literal  sense,  to  attach  a  spiritual  meaning  to  these  words,  if  it  had  not  been  obvious  that 
he  spoke  them  entirely  by  way  of  parable.     This  is  written — quite  superfluously — solely 
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§  163.  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  and  against  the  Son  of 
Man.     (Matt.,  xii.,  32.) 

Christ,  having  thus  shown  to  the  Pharisees  the  emptiness  of  their 
chai'ge,  and  the  absui'dity  of  the  assumption  which  formed  its  basis, 
then  assumed  the  offensive,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  ground  of  their 
coming  to  utter  such  a  self-refuting  accusation.  It  was  because  the 
disposition  of  their  hearts  ruled  and  swayed  their  decision  ;  what  aggra- 
vated their  guilt  was,  that  they  suppressed  the  consciousness  of  God 
and  of  truth,  to  whose  strivings  in  their  minds  their  very  accusation 
bore  testimony.  "  Because  you  cannot  really  believe  that  I  work  with 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  could  readily 
have  satisfied  yourselves  that  I  could  do  such  works  only  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  I  say  unto  you,  it  is  one  thing  with  those 
who  stumble  at  the  human  form  of  my  manifestation,  and  are  unable  to 
recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  the  veil  of  flesh,  with  those  who,  through 
prejudice  or  ignorance,  blaspheme  the  Son  of  Man  because  he  does  not 
appear,  as  they  expected  the  Messiah  would,  in  earthly  splendour;* 
and  quite  another  thing  with  you,  who  will  not  receive  the  revelation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  comes  towards  you,  who  suppress  the  conscious 
truth  within  you,  declaring  that  to  be  the  Evil  Spirit's  work  which  you 
feel  yourselves  impelled  to  recognize  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(v.  31-33). 

Where  the  root  in  the  heart  is  not  corrupted,  where  the  sense  of 
truth  is  not  stifled — as  in  the  case  of  those  who  blaspheme  the  Son  of 
Man  not  knoivn  as  such — there  Christ  finds  a  starting-point  foi"  repent- 
ance, and  access  for  forgiveness.  But  where  the  Spirit  of  Lies  has 
taken  full  possession,  says  he,  there  can  be  no  room  for  repent- 
ance, and,  consequently,  no  forgiveness.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
whether  he  meant  to  charge  upon  the  very  individuals  in  question  this 
total  suppression  of  truth  and  submission  to  the  Spirit  of  Lies,  thus 
utterly  excluding  them  from  repentance  and  pardon  ;  or  whether,  by 
drawing  this  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  he  wished  to  show  them  how 
precarious  a  footing  they  held,  far  from  the  first  class,  and  near  to  the 
second.      In  fact,  the  Spirit  of  Lies,  which  permits  no  impressions  of 

ai^ainst  Slranm  ;  for  the  scn-so  in  wliich  Christ  used  the  parable  is  jihiiiily  ohvimis  Ti-uiii 
the  connexion. 

*  There  were  some  such  aniun^  the  Jews,  led  away  by  [irejudice  and  ignorance,  rntiior 
than  by  evil  dispositions,  to  blaspheme  what  they  did  not  understand.  Tliese  were  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  Divine  impressions  and  i^onvietiims,  if  presented  at  more  favournbln 
periods.  Many  wlio  then  stumbled  at  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  form  of  a  servant  were 
afterward  more  readily  led  to  believe  by  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the 
f^'lori/ud  Son  of  Maji.  Hut  what  clearness  and  freedom  of  mind,  whot  elevation  above  all 
personal  influences,  did  <'hrist  display  in  thus  distinguishinf;,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  battle, 
the  dift'erent  classes  of  his  enemies  !  llie  ilistinction  thus  <lrawii  by  Clirijt  la  applicable  U> 
the  different  opponents  of  Christiauity  iu  all  ayes. 
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the  Good  and  the  True,  hckl  a  hi"h  deforce  of  dominion  over  theso 
Pharisees. 

Christ  fnrtlier  told  the  Pharisees  (in  close  connexion  with  his  ex 
posure  of  their  evil  disposition  of  heart)  that,  in  their  moral  condition, 
they  could  not  speak  otherwise  than  they  had  done  :  "  O  generation  of 
vij)ers  !  hoiv  can  yc,  being  evil,  speak  good  tJcings  V  Their  decision 
upon  his  act  bore  the  impress  of  their  ungodly  nature.  "  For  out  of 
the  ahimdance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speahcth  ;''''  and  therefore  it  is — 
because  the  evil  nature  can  express  itself  outwardly  in  words  as  well 
as  deeds — that  Christ  attaches  so  much  import  to  their  words.  The 
judgment  of  God,  which  looks  only  at  the  heart,  will  visit  words  no 
less  than  works :  "  /  say  unto  you,  that  every  idle  word  that  men  shall 
speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment ;  for  by 
thy  words  thou  shall  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  shall  thou  be  con- 
demned T* 

§  164.  Purpose  of  Christ's  Relatives  to  confine  him  as  a  Lunatic. — He 
declares  who  are  his  Relatives  in  the  Spiritual  SenscA 
While  Christ  was  thus  exposing  the  machinations  of  the  Pharisees 
and  the  evil  spirit  that  inspired  them,  he  was  informed  that  his  mother 
and  his  brothers,  who  could  not  appi'oach  on  account  of  the  throng, 
were  seeking  him.|  As  the  scene  that  was  going  on  threatened  bad 
results  to  the  Pharisaic  party  by  making  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
people,  the  Pharisees  had  sought  to  break  it  up,  by  persuading  his 
relatives  that  he  had  lost  his  6enses.§  His  severe  discourses,  doubtless, 
appeared  to  many  a  bigoted  scribe  as  the  words  of  a  madman  (John, 
X.,  20),  and  the  Pharisees  probably  made  use  of  them  in  imposing  upon 
his  relatives.  The  apparent  contrai'ieties  in  Christ's  discourses  and 
actions  could  only  be  harmonized  by  a  complete  and  true  intuition  of 

*  This  announcement  was  directly  opposed  to  the  Pharisees'  doctrine,  according  to  which 
morality  was  judged  by  the  standard  of  quantity. 

t  Matt.,  xii.,  46-50  ;  Mark,  iii.,  31,  seq. ;  Luke,  viii.,  19,  seq. 

t  By  cliii  (in  Matthew  and  Mark)  we  are,  perhaps,  to  understand  "  outside  of  llie  throng,'' 
or,  outside  of  an  enclosure.  It  is  not  necessary  (nor,  indeed,  suitable)  to  assume  that  the 
assembly  was  gathered  in  a  house. 

$  Mark,  iii.,  21.  This  does  not  look  [as  some  would  have  it]  like  a  wilful  colouring,  added 
to  the  facts  by  tradition,  or  by  Mark  himself;  but  rather  indicates,  as  do  slight  characteristic 
touches  in  other  passages  given  bj-  Mark  alone,  that  this  Evangelist  made  use  of  authorities 
peculiarly  his  own.  Such  an  inven/ion,  or  perversion  of  tradition,  would  have  been  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  generally  prevalent  in  regard  to  Christ : 
who,  in  those  daj's,  would  have  believed  that  Christ's  oien  brothers  could  listen  to  such  a 
blasphemy  against  him !  It  has  been  supposed,  again,  that  the  statement  in  Mark  origi- 
nated in  a  misunderstanding  of  the  accusation  brought  against  Christ  by  the  Pharisees  ;  but 
this  is  impossible ;  who  eould  suppose  the  accusation  to  mean  that  "  he  cast  out  devils, 
being  himself  a  demoniac  ?"  On  tlie  other  hand,  dillerent  members  of  the  Pharisaic  party, 
or  the  same  persons  with  different  object,s  in  view,  might  have  originated  both  slanders  ; 
at  one  moment  cbai'ging  him  with  the  Satauic  league,  and  at  ouotlier  with  being  a  de 
mouiac  himself. 
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his  personality;  to  his  brothers  he  was  always  an  enigma  and  a  para- 
dox, and  they  could,  therefore,  the  more  easily,  in  an  unhappy  moment, 
be  perplexed  by  the  crafty  Pharisees.*  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
imagine  that  Mary  could  have  been  thus  deceived  ;  she  may  have 
followed  them  from  anxiety  of  a  different  kind  about  her  son. 

But  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  anxious  seekers  for  salvation, 
heard  the  announcement  undisturbed.  To  show,  by  this  striking  case, 
that  blood  relationship  did  not  imply  affinity  for  his  Spirit,  he  asked, 
"  Who  is  my  mother,  and  ivho  arc  my  brothers  V  Pointing  to  the 
seeking  souls  around  him,  and  to  his  nearer  spiritual  kindred — the 
disciples — he  said,  '■'•  Behold  my  mother  and  my  hrothcrs  !  For  whoso- 
ever shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
hrother,  and  sister,  and  mother.'"] 

§  16o.  The  Demand  of  a  Sign  from  Heaven  answered  only  by  the  Sign 
of  the  Prophet  Jonah.     (Luke,  xi.,  16,  29-36.) 

We  stated,  on  p.  240,  that  the  less  violent  of  Christ's  opponents 
demanded  of  him  "  a  sign  from  heaven."  In  answering  these,  he 
showed  that  their  ungodly  disposition  of  heart  was  at  once  the  ground 
of  their  unbelief  and  the  secret  motive  of  their  demand. 

[An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeheth  after  a  sign ;  and  there 
shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it.,  but  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah.  For  as 
Jonah  was  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites,  so,  also,  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  to 
this  generation.]  "  In  vain  did  they  ask  a  new  sign  ;  such  a  one  as  they 
asked  they  should  not  obtain.  No  other  sign  should  they  have  but 
that  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,|  i.  e.,  the  whole  manifestation  of  Christ,§  by 

"  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  John  (vii.,  5-7)  mentions,  precisely  with  reference  to  this  same 
point  of  time,  that  Christ's  brothers  did  not  believe  in  his  Divine  calling,  but  wished  to  put 
him  to  the  proof;  and  that  he  then  described  them  as  belonging  to  the  world. 

t  These  words  are  given  by  Luke  (viii.,  21)  in  a  different  connexion;  one  in  which,  in- 
deed, Christ  might  very  well  have  uttered  them,  although  the  occasion  for  them  does  not 
appear  so  obvious  as  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  In  connexion  with  the  account  of  the  lioaliag 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  demoniac  given  by  Luke,  we  have  a  different  passage  (xi.,  27,  28) 
from  the  one  now  under  discussion,  but  which  yet  contains  something  of  a  similar  import, 
viz. :  a  contrast  between  a  mere  outward  love  of  Christ's  person  and  ti-ue  reverence  for 
him.  Tiiis  alRnity  of  meaning  may  have  caused  the  two  passages  to  change  placea 
with  each  other.  We  presupposed  this  in  our  use  of  Luke,  xi.,  28,  on  p.  189.  And  the 
affinity  of  the  two  expressions  may  have  also  caused  the  two  account.")  in  Matthew  and 
Mark  to  be  chronologicnily  connected  together.  {  See  oIh)vc,  p.  136. 

$  In  Matt.,  xri.,  40,  the  reference  is  made  to  bear  upon  the  resiirrfclion  of  Christ,  which 
is  quite  foreign  to  the  original  sense  and  connexion  of  the  passage.  It  wno  Christ'a  whole 
manifestation,  then  developing  itself  hrfore  Ike.  ei/es  i>f  Dum  that  hrard  him.  that  was  in 
question;  the  resurrection  was  witnossol  only  by  persons  who  were  iiirvttili/  bdicrcn.  for 
whom  it  wax  a  sign  to  reaiiiniate  tlieir  faith.  For  those  who  persisted  in  unbelief,  iHttirilk- 
Ktiindini^  the  sign  of  his  whole  raoiiirestation,  the  restirrection  wn«  a  sign  of  repnwf,  a 
teitimony  that  the  work  of  God  had  triimijihed  over  all  their  machinations.  A  special 
application  of  the  tyi»o  in  this  way  would  have  drawn  the  atti  iition  of  the  hoann  away 
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which  the  Jews  were  to  be  called  to  repent  and  escape  the  threatened 
judgment."  He  was  to  be  a  sign,  shining  for  all  mankind;  and  this 
candle,  once  lighted,  was  not  to  be  jmt  in  a  secret  2'lace,  neither  under  a 
bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick,  that  all  who  should  enter  the  house  might 
see  the  light  (v.  33).  So  was  He  to  be  a  light  unto  all  men.  But  in 
order  to  receive  the  light,  the  cije  must  be  sound.  And  what  the  eye 
is  to  the  body,  the  inner  light  of  Divine  consciousness,  originally  im- 
planted in  our  nature,  is  to  the  soul.  Where  this  light  has  become 
darkness ;  where  the  Divinity  in  man,  the  consciousness  of  God,  has 
been  sidijugated  and  stifled  by  the  world,  all  that  is  within  is  full  of 
darkness,  and  no  light  from  without  can  illumine  it.  The  organ  where- 
with to  receive  Divine  revelations  is  wanting  (v.  34-36). 

Thus  it  was,  because  of  the  inner  darkness  of  their  souls,  that  these 
men  could  not  understand  "  the  sign"  given  by  Christ's  whole  manifes- 
tation ;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  signs  that  lay 
before  their  eyes,  they  ever  asked  for  more. 

§  IGG.  Discourse  jii'onounccd  at  a  Feast  against  the  Hypocrisy  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Laicyers.     (Luke,  xi.,  37-52.) 

While  Christ  was  engaged  in  the  conversation  just  referred  to,  a  cer- 
tain Pharisee,  who  did  not  display  his  hostile  disposition  so  openly  as 
the  rest,  but  masked  it  under  the  garb  of  courtesy,  came  and  invited 
him  to  breakfast,  probably  with  a  view  to  catch  up  something  in  his 
words  or  actions  that  might  point  a  charge  of  heresy,  or  serve  to  cast 
suspicion  upon  him  at  a  subsequent  period. 

In  this  spirit,  he  found  it  quite  a  matter  of  offence  that  Christ  sat 
down  to  table  without  washing  his  hands.  The  Saviour  took  occasion 
fi'om  this  to  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  the  sect ;  and  availed  himself,  for 
the  purpose,  of  illustrations  drawn  from  the  objects  around  him  at  the 
feast.  "  You  Pharisees  make  the  cups  and  dishes  clean  outside,  but 
leave  them  full  of  dirt  within.  So  you  are  careful  to  preserve  an  out- 
ward show  of  purity,  but  inwardly  you  are  full  of  avarice  and  wicked- 
ness.*    Ye  fools,  are  not  the  inward  and  the  outward,  made  by  the 

from  the  main  point  of  comparison.  For  these  reasons,  we  think  the  verse  in  question  is  a 
commentary  by  a  later  hand. 

*  It  is  a  question  whether  Matt.,  xxiii.,  2,'),  or  Luke,  xi.,  39,  contains  the  original  form  of 
these  words.  In  the  latter,  the  second  member  of  the  illustration  is  wanting;  Christ  passes 
over  from  the  illustration  (the  vessels)  to  the  thing  illustrated  (the  Pharisees).  The  two 
members  are  more  complete  in  Matthew :  "  Ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cups  and 
platters,  but  inwardly  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  wickedness,"  i.  e.,  their  contents  were 
obtained  by  avarice  and  oppression.  But  neither  is  this  precisely  apt,  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  Clirist  would  have  reproached  the  Pharisee  exactly  in  this  form.  In  Luke  the 
last  member  of  the  illustration  (the  cups  are  dirty  within)  and  the  frst  member  of  the  ap- 
plication (ye  are  careful  for  outward  purity)  arc  wanting.  In  the  above  interpretation  of 
Matthew  we  follow  the  reading  adtKtas  ;  it  would  not  apply  if  we  take  that  of  the  lect.  re 
cepl.,  viz.,  uKpaciai ;  which  is  not  without  good  authority.     This  reading  recommends  itself 
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same  Creator,  inseparable  ?  From  within  must  true  morality  pro- 
ceed;  from  the  heart  must  the  essence  of  piety  be  developed." 

From  this  he  takes  occasion  (v.  41-44)  to  expose  the  mock  piety  of 
the  Pharisees,  displayed  in  their  satisfying  themselves,  not  merely  in 
religion,  but  also  in  morality,  with  outward  and  empty  show.*  They 
manifested  their  hypocrisy  (v.  42)  in  giving  "  tithes"  of  the  most  trifling 
products  (mint,  cummin,  &c.),  and  entirely  neglecting  the  more  essen- 
tial duties  of  righteousness  and  love.  Their  vanity  and  haughtiness 
were  shown  (v.  43)  in  their  claiming  to  lord  it  over  every  body.  They 
were  (v.  44),  like  tombs,  so  beautifully  painted  that  no  one  would  sup- 
pose them  to  be  graves  ;  but  whose  fair  exterior  concealed  nothing  but 
putrefaction. 

At  this  point  a  lawijcA  who  was  present  asked  Christ  whether  he 

as  the  more  difficult:  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  as  Dc  Wette  remarks,  how  the  otliers  couM 
have  g^'own  out  of  it. 

*  Luke,  xi.,  41,  presents  a  difficulty.  On  any  interpretation  it  seems  to  me  that  TahivTu 
corresponds  to  eawOcv,  as  contrasted  with  l^wOtv,  v.  39,  and  must  therefore  be  applied  to  the 
heart.  This  being  acbuitted,  the  only  question  is  whetlicr  the  words  were  or  were  not 
spoken  ironically.  If  they  were  not,  it  must  seem  strange  that  Christ,  whose  design  was 
to  aim  at  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  should  have  laid  down  any  thing  so  easily  perverted 
into  opus  operatum.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  accordance  with  a  moile  of  teaching  which  he 
frequently  adopted,  viz.,  to  give  a  specific  instead  of  a  general  pi-ecept, — to  command  an 
outward  act,  as  a  sign  of  the  disposition,  instead  of  enjoining  the  disposition  itself;  he 
here  enjoins  alms-giving  as  proof,  in  act,  of  the  possession  of  that  love  which  imparts  to 
others.  This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  verse  following,  in  which  justice  and  love  are 
mentioned  as  virtues  wholly  neglected  by  the  Pharisees  ;  implying  that  their  alms-giving, 
previously  mentioned,  being  destitute  of  the  proper  disposition,  was  valueless.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  Christ  employs  this  mode  of  teaching,  the  peculiar  kind  of  special 
injunction  that  he  gives  is  always  determined  by  the  character  of  his  hearers  ;  and  alms- 
chiving-  would  have  been  an  inapt  injunction  to  Pharisees,  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  made  great  show  and  display  thereof  Still,  the  injunction  may  have 
been  given  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  individual  Pharisees  before  him,  who  may  have 
been  known  as  avaricious  men  ;  and  Christ  may  have  known  that  to  part  with  their  money 
would  be  a  test  of  love  which  they  could  not  stand.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  words  are 
not  accurately  reported,  and  that  the  special  injunction  is  due  to  the  writer,  and  not  to 
Christ,  still  the  connexion  sufficiently  guards  even  the  writer  from  the  charge  of  setting 
forth  the  opus  operatum. 

All  difficulties  would  disappear  if  we  could  assume  that  Christ  intended  only  to  point 
out  the  prevailing  spirit  in  which  the  Pharisees  acted,  and  the  sophisms  with  which  they 
BOtisficd  their  coasciences.  "  As  to  your  inward  parts,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  alms, 
and  lo  !  all  is  clean  for  you  !"  (You  think  that  alms-giving  is  to  cleanse  your  life  and  atone 
for  your  sins.)  Although  this  view  does  not  appear  perfectly  simple  nml  natural,  I  cannot 
share  in  the  decisive  sentence  which  modem  writers,  and  even  Dc  IVclfe,  have  pronoiincoil 
against  it.  It  may  be  connected  with  verse  42,  as  follows:  "You  cannot  wiili  this  mock 
piety  satisfy  tiie  law  of  God,  and  escape  his  judgments;  but  Woe  unto  you  !"  Ho  tiicti 
adds  another  illustratit)n — their  "tithing  of  mint,"  iVc,  as  corresponding  to  their  kind  of 
alms-giving;  and  contrasts  both  forms  of  hypocrisy  (lust  clause  of  v.  42)  with  the  tnic 
righteousness  and  love  of  which  they  wore  destitute. 

t  There  appears  to  have  been  a  marked  distinction  between  those  i'o/ii»-oi{  and  the  Piian 
Bees  proper.  They  probably  applied  tiioniselvos  nioro  to  the  Scriptures  than  to  the  tra 
ditions  ;  not,  however,  wholly  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Inltcr.  (Perlmp.s  they  fi>miod 
a  transition  sect  to  the  later  Karaites.)  This  nii'jlit  account  for  their  oxjiecting  Christ  to 
express  himself  moro  favourably  of  them  than  of  the  I'hariscca,  but  liid  not  »nvc  them 
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meant  to  apply  these  censures  to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  also. 
From  this  the  Saviour  took  occasion,  in  the  remainder  of  the  discourse 
(v.  45-52),  to  expose  the  ci'imcs  that  were  peculiar  to  the  lawyers. 

§  167.  Christ  Warns  his  Disciples  against  the  Pharisees. —  The  Power 
of  Divine  Truth.  (Luke,  xi.,  52;  xii.,  3.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  conversation,  commenced  at  the  breakfast-ta- 
l)lc,  was  continued  in  the  open  air  ;*  the  irritated  Pharisees  interroga- 
ted him  anew,  seeking,  by  captious  questions,  to  find  some  handle  by 
which  to  gratify  llieir  malice  and  secure  the  vengeance  which  they  lio])ed 
to  wreak  upon  him.  A  multitude  of  other  persons  gathered;  groups 
were  formed  around  Christ ;  and  the  Pharisees  finally  withdrew.  The 
Saviour  then  addressed  himself  to  the  immediate  circle  of  his  disciples, 
and  gave  them  warnings  and  cautions,  probably  occasioned  by  the  re- 
cent machinations  of  the  Pharisees.  "  Beivarc  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees,  ivhich  is  hypocrisy  ;'^  a  leaven  which  impregnates  all  that 
comes  from  them,  and  poisons  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them. 
They  were  to  be  on  their  guard  ;  to  ti-ust  no  appearances  ;  the  hostile 
aim  was  there,  even  when  carefully  concealed.  All  their  acts  alike 
were  poisoned  by  hypocrisy ;  against  them  all  it  would  be  necessary 
to  watch.t 

from  liis  reproach.  They  could  derive  a  lifeless  aiid  unspiritual  system  from  the  letter  of 
the  Scriptures  as  well  as  from  traditions  ;  could  be  as  severe  as  the  Pharisees  iu  judging 
others,  and  as  indulgent  towards  themselves.  This  distinction  between  the  vojxiKoi  and  the 
others  confinns  the  originality  of  Luke.  Strauss  and  De  Wetle  think  that  these  interlocu- 
tions of  other  persons,  giving  occasion  to  new  turns  of  the  discourse — a  sort  of  table-talk — 
belong  merely  to  the  peculiar  dress  which  Luke  gives  to  the  account ;  but  it  appears  to  me, 
on  the  contrary,  that  their  apt  adaptation  to  the  several  speakers  is  a  strong  proof  of  tlie 
originalitj-  of  the  narrative.  Tliey  belong  to  the  verj-  character  of  table  conversation  ;  and 
their  faithful  and  accurate  transmission  may  be  easily  accounted  for  ;  they  were  probably 
again  and  again  repeated,  and  iinall3%  in  aid  of  memory,  committed  to  writing.  Any  ar- 
gument against  the  verisimilitude  of  these  accounts,  drawn  from  the  modem  etiquette  of 
the  table,  is  totally  out  of  place,  and  valueless. 

*  We  see  from  Luke,  xi.,  53,  compared  with  xii.,  1,  that  the  conversation  was  con- 
tinued. The  transition  is  not  managed  with  the  art  that  we  should  look  for  in  ajicti- 
tvms  narrative  ;  had  Luke  invented  the  dialogue,  he  would  hardly  have  joined  so  awk- 
wardly, without  any  connecting  link,  the  t.able  conversation  with  the  discourse  aftei-ward 
delivered  to  the  multitude.  But  our  assertion  that  Luke,  iu  describing  the  table-talk  with 
what  preceded  and  followed,  has  actually  given  us  a  real  scene  from  the  life  of  Christ,  does 
not  imply  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement  that  belongs  in  another  place.  Things  are  re- 
l)eated  here  which  we  lind  often  in  both  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  case  was  probably  as 
follows  :  an  original  body  of  discourse,  c.  g.,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a  conversation  on 
pome  special  occasion,  at  table  or  elsewhere,  was  himded  down  and  written,  subsequently, 
in  particular  memoirs.  Other  separate  expressions,  not  specilically  connected  with  them, 
were  also  handed  down,  and  were  incorporated  in  suitable  places  in  the  larger  discourses, 
the  more  elfectually  to  secure  their  preservation  and  trnjismission.  Such  may  have  been 
the  case  in  the  passage  before  us  ;  e.  g.,  xi.,  49,  for  example,  which  is  given,  in  its  original 
form,  in  Christ's  last  anti-Pharisaic  discourse,  Matt.,  xxiii.,  34. 

t  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  did-  succeed  iu  poisoning  the 
heart  of  an  Iscariol.  The  caution  in  the  text  was  obviously  occasioned  by  the  pretended 
friendship  of  the  Pharisee  who  invited  Christ  to  breakfast,  and  by  the  captious  questions. 
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After  this  note  of  warning,  which  probably  perturbed  their  minds,  he 
allowed  them,  for  their  comfort,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  comino-  tri- 
umphs of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the  victories  which  his  truth 
should  achieve.  The  craft  of  men,  he  told  them,  should  not  check  its 
progress  ;  it  should  make  its  way  by  the  power  of  God.  His  truth,  as 
yet  veiled  and  covered,  was  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  all  men. 
"  For  there  is  nothing  covered  that  ,sh(dl  not  he  revealed  ;  and  hid,  that 
shall  not  he  hnoivn.  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speaU  ye  in  light  : 
and  ivhat  ye  hear  in  the  car,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops  (the  flat 
roofs  of  Eastern  dwellings)."*  And  with  this  promise,  too,  is  connect- 
ed an  exhortation  to  firmness  and  steadfastness  in  their  struggles  for 
the  truth  :   "  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  hody,"j  &c. 

put  to  him  under  pretence  of  securing  his  opinions  on  important  points.  We  do  not  find 
the  passai,'e  iu  as  original  a  form  in  Matt.,  xvi.,  6  ;  the  Pharisees  are  connected  (as  is  often 
done  in  Matt.)  with  the  Saddiicees  ;  a  comioxion,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  not  natural 
or  probable.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Christ  could  have  connected  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees  with  that  of  the  Sadducees  ;  or  how  he  could  have  warned  his  disciples  against 
the  influence  of  the  latter,  to  which,  from  their  own  religious  stand-point,  and  the  circle  of 
society  in  which  they  moved,  they  certainly  were  not  exposed.  Schnechenbvrgcr  (.Sttid. 
d.  Geist.  Wiirtemb.,  vi.,  1,  48),  indeed,  says  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  could  not 
have  been  alluded  to  either,  because  Christ  recommends  the  latter  himself  (Matt.,  xxiii., 
'i).  But  we  cannot  agree  with  him  ;  Christ's  object,  in  the  passage  quoted,  is  to  contrast 
the  rigid  precepts  of  the  Pharisees  with  their  practice.  It  was  the  example  of  their  life 
that  the  disciples  were  to  guard  against;  but  as  their  righteousness  was  to  exceed  that  of 
the  Pharisees,  they  were  enjoined  to  live  up  even  to  the  strict  precepts  of  that  sect,  so 
that  none  might  be  able  to  accuse  them  of  violating  the  law.  But  surely  there  was  nothing 
ill  this  inconsistent  with  opposition,  on  Christ's  part,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  in 
other  respects  ;  and  proofs  of  such  opposition  abound  in  the  Evangelists.  It  is  possible, 
from  the  connexion  in  Matt.,  that  Christ  may  have  given  his  warning  in  view  of  Pharisaic 
ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  signs  of  its  appearance,  and  that  the  figure  of  the 
leaven  may  have  been  intended  to  apply  to  this  ;  but  yet  it  is  more  natural  to  explain  it  as 
alluding  (in  Luke's  sense)  to  the  hypocrisy  of  the  sect,  which  Christ  had  just  before  con- 
demned. In  Mark,  viii.,  15,  indeed,  no  other  sense  is  admissible  ;  the  disciples  might  be 
warned  against  the  hypocrisy  of  Herod  Antipas,  but  not  against  his  doctrine.  It  may,  in- 
ilecd,  be  said  that  Luke's  version  is  the  original  one  ;  that  Matthew,  as  was  usual  with  him, 
added  Sadducees  to  Pharisees  ;  and  that  Mark,  finding  this  unsuitable,  substituted  Herod. 
In  answer  to  this,  Christ  may  have  employed  the  phrase  more  than  once.  In  the  case  of 
Herod,  tiie  caution  was  not  uncalled  for;  tlie  disciples  might  have  been  deceived  by  his 
wish  to  see  Jesus,  although  he  wished  it  with  no  good  intentions.  Mark  probably  employ- 
ed a  dilFerent  and  original  account ;  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  sub.stitution  of  the 
Sadducees  for  Herod  was  unlikely  :  it  is  not  known  that  Herod  was  a  Pliarisee. 

*  In  Matt.,  X.,  26,  27,  these  words  arc  incorporated  into  the  discourse  at  the  mission  of 
the  Apostles,  in  which  several  other  passages  are  out  of  place.  Their /w/;/  is  probably 
more  accurately  given  in  Matt,  than  in  Luke;  in  the  former,  it  is  what  they  hear  that  is  to 
he  proclaimed;  in  tlie  inlter,  what  they  tjKtik  ;  for  at  that  time  the  disciples  tiieinsolves 
did  not  fully  understand  nnd  utter  the  trnth  oiuong  themselves.  It  was  only  to  become 
jilajn  to  them  at  a  later  period. 

t  Other  things  are  added,  after  Lake,  xii.,  5,  probably  out  of  their  proper  connexion  ; 
especially  the  "  bla8[>heniy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  of  wliirh  wo  have  spoken  before  (p. 
243).  I  cannot  adopt  tlie  interpretation  of  Schkicrmachcr,  which  is  adapted  to  the  poasago 
as  if  this  were  its  projier  place. 
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§  16S.   Christ  Heals  a  Paralytic  at  Capernaum,  and  the  Pharisees  ac 

cuse  Itim  of  Blasphemy. —  The  Accusation  Repelled.     (Malt.,  ix.,  1 

Mark,  ii.,  1  ;  Luke,  v.  17.) 

The  attack  made  upon  Christ  at  Jerusalem  involved,  as  \vc  have 
<seen,  two  charges,  viz.,  that  he  violated  the  law,  and  that  he  assumed 
a  power  and  dignity  to  which  no  man  could  have  a  right.  The  Phari- 
sees continued  their  persecutions,  on  the  same  grounds,  in  Galilee 
also,  where  his  labours  offered  them  many  points  of  assault.  But 
against  all  such  attacks  his  Divine  greatness  only  displayed  itself  the 
more  conspicuously. 

On  one  occasion  he  returned  to  Capernaum  from  one  of  his  preach- 
ing tours,  and  when  his  arrival  was  known  many  gathered  around  him. 
Some  sought  him  to  hear  the  words  of  life  from  his  lips  ;  to  obtain  help 
for  their  bodies  or  their  souls  ;  others,  doubtless,  with  hostile  intent,  to 
put  captious  questions,  and  act  as  spies  upon  his  words  and  actions  ; 
and  curiosity,  too,  had  done  its  part ;  so  that  the  door  of  the  house  was 
beset  with  people.  The  Saviour  was  interrupted  in  his  teaching  by  a 
great  noise  without.  A  man  palsied  in  all  his  limbs,  tormented  by  pain 
of  body  and  anguish  of  heart,  had  caused  himself  to  be  carried  thither. 
His  disease  may  have  been  caused  by  sinful  excesses  ;  or  it  may  have 
so  awakened  his  sense  of  guilt  as  that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  punishment  for 
his  sins  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  disease  of  his  body  and  the  distress 
of  his  soul  seem  to  have  been  closely  connected,  and  to  have  reacted 
upon  each  other.*  Both  required  to  be  healed,  in  order  to  a  radical 
cure.  Though  the  bodily  ailment  was  a  real  one,  and  not  due  to  a 
psychical  cause,  still,  such  was  the  reciprocal  action  of  spirit  and  body, 
that  the  spiritual  anguish  had  first  to  be  remedied.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  disease  seemed  to  be  a  punishment  for  sin,  he  needed,  for 
the  healing  of  his  soul,  a  sensible  pledge  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins  ;  and 
such  a  pledge  he  was  to  find  in  the  cure  of  his  palsy. 

Four  men  carried  the  couch  on  which  the  sick  man  lay ;  but  the 
throng  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  make  their  way  through.  The 
palsied  man  was  anxious  to  see  the  Saviour,  by  whom  he  hoped  to  be 
relieved.  Entrance  by  the  door  was  impossible ;  but  the  Oriental 
mode  of  building  afforded  a  means  of  access,  to  which  they  at  once 
had  recourse.  Passing  up  the  stairs,  which  led  from  the  outside  to  the 
flat  roof  of  the  house,t  they  made  an  opening  by  removing  part  of  the 
tiles,  and  let  the  couch  down  into  an  upper  chamber. 

*  Scklekrmacher  concluded,  from  the  great  paius  that  were  taken,  and  the  unusual 
means  that  were  resorted  to  to  bring  the  sick  man  to  Christ,  that  the  Saviour  was  abont 
to  depart  immediately  from  the  city.  But  Mark's  account  shows  that  ho  had  just  returned, 
and  that  a  vast  crowd  had  gathered  about  him.  A  momentary  exacerbation  of  the  sick 
man's  sufferings  may  have  caused  the  haste  ;  but  we  do  not  luiow  enough  about  his  case 
to  decide  this. 

t  The  accounts  of  Mark  axid  Luke  bear  throughout  the  vivid  stamp  of  eye-witnesses. 
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Christ's  first  words  to  the  sick  man,  addressed  to  his  longing  and 
faith,  were,  "  Son,  thy  sins  he  forgiven  thee;'"  and  this  balm,  poured 
into  the  wounded  sj)irit,  prepared  the  way  for  the  healing  of  his  cor- 
poreal malady. 

The  Pharisees,  always  on  the  watch,  seized  upon  this  opportunity  to 
renew  their  accusations ;  he  had  claimed  a  fulness  of  power  whicli 
belonged  to  God  alone ;  the  power,  namely,  to  forgive  sins.  Perceiv- 
ing their  irritation,  he  appealed  to  ^  fact  which  could  not  be  denied, 
as  proof  that  he  claimed  no  power  which  he  could  not  fully  exercise. 
["  Whether  is  it  easier  to  say.  Thy  sins  he  forgiven  thee ;  or  to  say. 
Arise  a7ul  walk  1  But  that  ye  may  Icnow  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins*  {tlien  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy). 
Arise,  take  up  thy  hed,  and  go  unto  thy  house.  And  he  arose,  and  de- 
jtarted  to  his  houser\  "  It  is  easy  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ; 
for  if  these  words  really  produce  any  result,  it  could  not  be  perceptible 
to  the  senses,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  lack  of  the  result  could  not 
convict  an  impostor  ;t  but  he  who  says  Arise  and  walk  must  really 
possess  the  power  which  his  words  claim,  or  his  untruth  will  be  im- 
mediately exposed." 

And  xhe  fact  that  the  Divine  power  of  his  words  revivified  the  dead 

The  unusual  feature  of  the  event  is  related  in  the  simplest  possible  waj-,  without  a  trace 
of  exaggeration ;  and  it  is  all  in  perfect  keeping-  with  Oriental  life.  Slrartss  assumes, 
without  the  slightest  ground,  that  these  accounts  are  exaggerated  copies  of  Matthew's 
(ix.,  1),  which  is  much  the  most  simple.  We  have  far  more  reason  to  take  it  the  other  wa)-. 
and  consider  Matthew's  as  an  abridged  statement,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  report 
what  Christ  said,  and  not  to  give  a  full  detail  of  the  circumstances.  Strauss  sa3S,  further, 
that  the  words,  "when  he  saw  tlicir  faith,"  gave  occasion  for  the  invention  of  tiic  story  of 
the  letting  down  of  the  bier  through  the  roof,  &c.  Let  us  look  at  this.  If  Jesus  set  so  high 
n  value  upon  the  faith  of  the  men,  he  did  it,  either  because  he  saw  their  faith  by  that 
glance  of  his  which  searched  men's  hearts,  or  because  they  gave  some  outward  sign  of  it. 
\Strauss  would  not  be  likely  to  admit  the  first,  and  the  second]  is  precisely  met  by  the 
statement  of  Luke.  Moreover,  an  invention  of  this  kind  would  have  been  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  early  Christianitj',  which  had  too  high  a  conception  of  Christ's 
power  to  pierce  the  thoughts  of  men  to  suppose  that  he  needed  any  outward  sign  of  a 
really  existing  faith.  Again,  if  it  be  agreed  that  admittance  could  be  had  by  a  door  in  the 
roof,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  door  would  be  large  enough  to  admit  n  couch 
But,  probably,  no  such  door  existed  in  Eastern  liouses.  Joseph.,  Archa;ol.,l.  xiv.,  xv.,  $  12, 
confirms  this.  Hero<l  L  had  taken  a  village,  in  which  there  were  many  of  the  enemy's 
soldiers ;  part  of  them  were  taken  on  the  roofs,  and  then,  it  is  said,  "  roiii  ip6<piivi  rijy  oUmw 
K  a  T  a  a  K  d T!  T  (1)  i;  eiiK^ta  Til  Kdrui  tUv  aTpartiaToiv  iuipa  aOpiii>{  dTTeMr}niiii'u>v."  Even  those  who 
suppose  Mark's  account  to  be  an  imitation  of  Luke's,  or  of  the  lirropvtitimcvpa  which  Liiko 
followed,  must  still  admit  that  it  implies  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  construction 
of  Eastern  houses.  Had  there  been  a  way  of  getting  through  the  roof  otherwiso,  he  would 
not  have  said  that  they  broke  it.  As  I  liave  said  before,  Mark's  details,  in  innny  places, 
imply  that  he  used  o  sejiaratc  outhority  ;  although  I  cannot  believe,  with  sonio,  that  hi.s 
Gospel  was  the  oriiiinal  basis  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

*  God  forgives  the  sins  in  heaven,  but  Christ,  as  Man,  announces  the  Divine  forgive- 
ness.    "  Sou.  of  Man"  and  "  /'«  earth"  arc  correlative  conceptions. 

t  It  was  only  in  this  sense,  and  not  willi  refcrenco  to  the  act  of  power  in  itself,  ihot 
Christ  said,  "It  is  euxier."  «Vc. 
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limbs  of  the  paralytic  proved  that  he  had  the  power,  by  granting  for- 
giveness of  sins,  to  awaken  the  dead  soul  to  a  new  spiritual  life.  In 
this  case  the  two  were  bound  together. 

§  169.   The  Withered  TIa?id  healed  on  the  SahhatJi. —  The  Objections 

of  the  Pharisees  anticipated  and  refuted.      (Mai'k,  iii.,  1-6 ;    Luke, 

vi.,  6-S  ;  Matt.,  xii.,  10.) 

A  man  with  a  withered  hand  appeared  in  the  synagogue  on  a  certain 
Sabbath  while  Christ  was  teaching,  probably  at  Capernaum.  The 
Pharisees,  perhaps,  had  brought  him  there,  as  they  stood  by  and 
watched  eagerly  to  see  what  Christ  would  do ;  but  the  latter  saw  their 
purpose,  and  acted  with  his  characteristic  calmness  and  confidence. 
Taking  no  notice  whatever  of  his  crafty  foes  until  he  had  called  the 
sufferer  forth  into  the  midst  of  the  synagogue,  he  then,  by  putting 
an  unavoidable  dilemma  to  the  Pharisees,  anticipated  all  that  they 
could  say :  "  Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sahbath  days,  or  to  do  evil; 
to  save  life,  or  to  kill  T'  This  question  did  not  offer  a  choice  between 
doing  or  not  doing  a  specific  good,  but  between  doing  the  good  or  its 
opposite  evil ;  and  even  the  Pharisees  could  not  pretend  to  hesitate  as 
to  the  reply.     It  was  precisely  for  this  reason  that  Christ  so  put  it. 

But  was  he  justified  in  this?  Let  us  see.  The  point  assumed  was, 
that  a  sin  o{  omission  is  also  a  sin  o?  cojnmission.  Whoever  omits  to  do 
a  good  act  which  he  has  the  power  and,  therefore,  the  calling  to  do, 
is  responsible  for  all  the  evil  that  may  flow  fi'om  his  omission  ;  e.  g.,  if 
he  ca?i  save  a  neighbour's  life,  he  ought ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  is 
guilty  of  his  death.*  So  with  the  case  of  this  lame  man ;  there  he 
was  ;  Christ  could  cure  him  ;  Christ  ought  to  cure  him  ;  and,  if  he  did 
not,  would  be  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  his  impotency.  That 
it  was  a  duty  to  save  life  on  the  Sabbath  was  taught  even  by  the 
Pharisees  themselves  ;  and,  as  the  spirit  of  the  law  requii'ed,  Christ 
extended  the  principle  further.  The  exception  allowed  by  the  Pharisees 
showed  that  the  law  could  not,  unconditionally,  be  literally  fulfilled. 

After  putting  his  question,  he  looked  around  to  see  if  any  of  them 
would  venture  a  reply.  All  were  silent.  Then,  with  Divine  word  of 
power,  he  said  to  the  lame  man,  "  Stretch  forth  thuie  hand  ;''''  and  it 
was  done.'!" 

*  Wilkds  objections  (Urermigeliften,  p.  191)  to  the  word  avoKreh'ui  are  not  decisive.  A 
strong  word  would  uaturally  be  used  by  Christ  to  give  emphasis  to  the  declaration  that,  in 
such  a  case,  not  to  save  life,  is  to  kill. 

t  It  is  obvious  that  the  accounts  of  this  event  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  were  written 
independently  of  each  other,  from  independent  sources  ;  and  this  seems  to  confirm  their 
truth.  Immediate  originality,  and  the  vivacity  of  an  eye-witness,  are  strikingly  exhibited 
in  Luke's  account ;  e.  p'.,  before  the  Pharisees  open  their  lips,  Christ  anticipates  them  both 
by  word  and  deed  ;  which  is  mvich  more  characteristic  than  Matthew's  statement.  And  as 
for  Christ's  words,  as  given  by  Luke,  being  due  to  a  later  revision  of  the  original,  it  is  the 
less  likely,  because  the  striking  application  of  which  they  admit  does  not  lie  upon  the  sor 
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§  170.  Cure  of  the  Infirm  Woman  on  the  Sabbath  ;  the  Pharisees  dis- 
concerted. (Luke,  xiii.,  10.) — Of  the  Dropsical  Man.  (Luke,  xiv.) 
On  another  Sabbath,  while  Christ  was  teaching  in  the  synagogue, 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  woman  who  had  gone  for  eighteen  years 
bowed  together  and  unable  to  erect  herself.  He  called  her  to  him 
and  laid  his  hands  upon  her;  she  was  healed,  and  thanked  God. 

The  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  not  venturing  to  attack  Christ  directly, 
turned  and  reproached  the  people  with.  There  are  six  days  in  ivJiich 
men  ought  to  work  y  in  them,  therefore,  come  and  he  healed,  and  not  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  Christ  saw  that  the  reproach  was  intended  for  himself; 
and  exposed  to  the  man  (who  only  illustrated  the  spirit  of  his  whole 
party)  the  hypocrisy  of  his  language,  and  the  contrast  between  Phari- 
saic oxtions  and  a  Pharisaic  show  of  zeal  for  the  law,  by  the  question, 
Doth  not  each  of  you,  on  the  Sabbath,  loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the 
stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  ?  And  shall  not  this  daughter  <f 
Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath  hound,  lo  !  these  eighteen  years,  he  loosed 
from  this  bond  on  the  Sabbath  day  !* 

Often  the  hidden  aims  of  the  Pharisees  were  veiled  in  the  garb  of 
friendliness  ;  but  the  Saviour  anticipated  their  attacks  before  they  were 
uttered,  and  thus  often  prevented  their  utterance  at  all.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  account  given  by  Luke  (xiv.)  of  a  meal 
taken  at  the  house  of  a  Pharisee,  by  whom  he  had  been  invited  on  the 
Sabbath.  Whether  by  accident,  or  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Phari- 
sees, a  dropsical  mati  was  there,  seeking  to  be  healed.  Jesus  fii'st 
turned  and  asked  them,  7s  it  latrful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  When 
they  made  no  reply,  he  touched  the  man  and  cured  him.  When  he 
had  left  the  house,  the  Saviour  saw  that  the  Pharisees  were  disposed 
to  put  an  ill  construction  on  what  he  had  done ;  and  appealed,  as  he 
had  done  before,  to  the  testimony  of  their  own  conduct :  Which  of  you 
shall  have  an  ox  or  an  ass  fallen  into  a  fit,  and  will  not  straightway 
pull  him  out  on  the  Sabbath  day  ? 

face  at  all.  The  clause  in  Matt.,  xii.,  12,  P^ean  toIs  ^d66a(rt  Ka\uis-!rou'iv,  i,nves  a  hint  of  the 
thought  more  fully  developed  in  Luke.  As  to  Matt.,  xii.,  11,  it  may  be  out  of  ]iluce  ;  and, 
in  that  case,  may  be  the  same  as  Lnke,  xiv.,  5,  in  a  difl'erent  form,  the  latter  boiiiL:  sup- 
posed to  give  the  true  occasion  on  which  the  words  were  ottered.  But  it  is  just  as  possi 
ble  that  Christ  uttered  the  same  thought  on  two  occasions  ;  or  that  he  appended  both  illus- 
trations to  his  answer  to  the  i|ue.slion  urivcn  in  Luke,  vi.,  9. 

*  The  expression  "whom  fatun  hath  bound"  may  imply  a  domonincnl  possession,  a 
state,  perhaps,  of  melanoiioly  imbecility ;  ajid  the  words  iriiu/za  tlcBcvclai  appear  to  confinn 
this.  But  they  may  also  be  ruforrcd  to  the  connexion  between  sin  and  evil  in  general,  ot 
in  this  particular  case ;  and  so  a  demoniacal  possession,  in  the  full  sense.  Deed  not  be  pre- 
supposed. The  terras  may  have  been  used  in  view  of  prevalent  opinions,  or  because  of 
the  peculiar  forai  in  which  Christ  wished  to  express  himself  in  this  case. 
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§  171.  The  Strife  for  Precedence  at  Feasts. —  The  Poor,  not  the  Rich,  to 
he  invited. — Parable  of  the  Great  Supper.     (Luke,  xiv.) 

When  the  time  of  sitting  down  to  the  meal  arrived,  there  was  a  strife 
for  precedence  among  the  Pharisees,  forming  an  apt  display  of  their 
vanity  and  pride  of  rank  ;  and  illustrating,  in  the  lower  sphere  of  life, 
the  arrogant  and  evil  disposition  wliich  they  carried  into  the  higher, 
and  which  totally  unfitted  them  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Christ  took 
the  occasion  to  contrast  this  haughty  spirit  of  theirs  with  spiritual 
prudence,  the  true  wisdom  of  the  kingdom,  by  giving  them,  in  a  para- 
bolic form,  a  rule  of  prudence  for  the  lower  sphere  of  life. 

This  rule  was,  that,  instead  of  appropriating  the  highest  seat,  and 
thus  exposing  one's  self  to  the  shame  of  being  bidden  to  leave  it,  one 
should  rather  seek  the  lowest  place,  and  thus  have  the  chance  of  being 
honoured,  before  all  the  guests,  by  an  invitation  to  a  higher.  It  is  ob- 
vious enough,  on  the  face  of  this,  that  Christ  did  not  intend  it  merely 
as  a  rule  of  social  courtesy;  he  himself  (v.  11)  sets  forth  the  promi- 
nent thought  illusti'ated,  viz. :  that,  to  be  exalted  by  God,  we  must  hum- 
ble ourselves  ;  that  all  self-exaltation  can  only  deprive  us  of  that  hu- 
mility which  constitutes  true  elevation. 

During  the  repast,  the  Saviour  turned  to  the  host  and  attacked  the 
prevailing  selfishness  that  ruled  all  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees.  He 
illustrated  this  by  contrasting  that  selfish  hospitality  which  looks  to  a 
recompense  with  the  genuine  love  that  does  good  and  asks  no  return. 
The  heart  that  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  looks  to  no  earthly 
reward,  but  will  receive,  in  their  stead,  the  heavenly  riches  (v.  12-14) 
of  that  kingdom. 

One  of  the  guests,  probably  wishing  to  turn  the  conversation  from  a 
disagreeable  subject,  seized  upon  the  words  uttered  by  Christ,  to  al- 
lude to  the  blessedness  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  "  Blessed"  said  he, 
'*  is  he  that  shall  cat  bread  i^i  the  kingdom  of  God.^'  He  may  have 
borrowed  the  figure  from  the  scene  around  him  ;  or,  perhaps,  employed 
it  from  a  tendency  to  Chiliastic  ideas  of  heaven.  On  this,  Christ  took 
occasion  to  show  the  Pharisees,  who  deemed  themselves  secure  of 
a  share  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  how  utterly  destitute  they  were  of 
its  moral  requisites,  and  how  far  those  whom  they  most  despised  were 
superior  to  them  in  this  respect.  He  demanded  a  disposition  of  heart 
ready  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  mani- 
fested and  proclaimed,  and  willing  to  forsake  all  things  else  in  order 
to  lay  hold  of  it. 

To  set  this  vividly  before  their  minds,  he  made  use  of  the  figure  of  a 
supper,  suggested,  doubtless,  by  the  circumstances  around  him.  The 
frst  invited — those  to  whom  the  servant  is  sent  to  say,  "  Come, for  all 
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things  are  noio  ready" — are  the  Pharisees,  who,  on  account  of  their 
life-long  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  their  legal  piety,  deemed 
themselves  certain  of  a  call  to  shai'e  in  the  Divine  kingdom.  They  are 
not  accused,  in  the  parable,  of  decided  hostility,  hut  of  indifference  to 
that  which  ought  to  be  their  highest  interest.  Not  knowing  how  to 
value  the  invitation,  they  excuse  themselves  from  accepting  it  under 
various  pretexts.  The  character  of  all  persons,  hideed,  who  ai"e  too 
busy  to  give  heed  to  Christ's  words,  is  here  illustrated. 

When  the  invited  guests  refused  to  come,  a  call  was  sent  forth  for 
^'  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  hlind  ;''''  guests  uninvited,  in- 
deed, and  not  expecting  such  an  honour.  By  these  we  Tinderstand  the 
despised  ones,  the  publicans  and  sinners,  whom  Christ  took  to  his  em- 
brace. 

Still  there  is  room;  the  highways  must  be  ransacked;  that  is,  the 
heathen,  strangei's  to  the  Theocratic  kingdom,  are  to  be  summoned  to 
Christ's  kingdom. 

§  172.  The  Pharisees  attack  the  Disciples  for  plucking  Cum  on  the  Sab- 
bath.—  Christ  defends  them.     (Luke,  vi.,  1;   Matt.,  xii.,  IS.) 

During  the  first  or  second  year  of  Christ's  labours  in  Galilee,  he 
walked,  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  Passover,*  through  a  corn-field 
with  his  disciples.  The  corn  was  ripe  ;  and  the  disciples,  urged  by 
hunger,  plucked  a  few  ears,  rubbed  them  in  their  hands.t  and  ate  them. 
Some  of  the  Pharisees  (always  on  the  alert)  reproached  them  for  doing 
such  a  thing  on  the  Sabbath  day.  As  the  charge  was,  in  fact,  meant  for 
Christ  himself,  he  replied  to  and  refuted  it ;  and,  not  content  with  bare 
refutation,  he  intimated  a  higher  truth,  which  could  not  be  brought  out 
clearly  and  fully  until  a  later  period. 

First,  he  showed  to  the  Pharisees,  on  their  own  ground,  the  falsity 
of  their  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  David,  he  told  them, 
violated  their  principle  in  satisfying  his  hunger  with  the  sacred  bread, 
when  no  other  could  be  had.f  The  Mosaic  law  itself  opposed  it,  inas- 
much as  the  priests  were  necessarily  compelled,  in  the  Temple-service, 
to  infringe  upon  the  Sabbath  rest;  clearly  showing  that  not  all  labt)ur 
was  inconsistent  with  that  rest,  so  that  the  true  aim  of  the  law  was  ke[)t 
in  view.  But  (he  proceeded,  intimating  the  higher  truth)  if  a  devia- 
tion from  the  letter  of  the  law  was  justifiable  in  the  priests,  because 
engaged  in  the  Trmplr-serricc,  how  much  more  in  men  wlio  were  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  that  which  icas  greater  than  the  Tcnipir,  the 
highest  manifestation  that  had  been  made  to  mankind.^ 

*  ZiMaTov  !'cvifpli-pi^Tov,  Luko,  vi.,  I.  Moanini^,  if  tiio  reading  be  correct,  the  first  ShL- 
batli  after  tlie  second  Knster  dny,  when  the  first  shi-nlof  corn  was  presented  in  the  Temple 

t  A  customnry  wiiy  of  nppcasiui;  liun^'cr  in  those  Innds,  even  to  this  day  ;  cf.  Itohituuii, 
Pidostiiie.  ii.,  II 'J  ami  VM.  \  1  Siim.,  xxi.  ^  Cf.  p.  «U. 
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Having  thus  vindicated  the  disciples,  he  opposed  Hosea,  vi.,  6,  to  that 
idea  of  rehgion  whicli  rests  in  outward  forms  and  lacks  the  inward  life; 
which,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  was  the  root  of  error  from  which  the 
conduct  of  the  Pharisees  proceeded.  Had  they  known  that  love  is 
greater  than  all  ceremonial  service,  they  would  not  have  been  so  for- 
ward to  condemn  the  innocent.*  For  innocent  the  disciples  were,  who 
had  acted  as  they  did  for  the  sake  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  greater 
than  the  Sabbath,  and  who,  as  Lord  over  all  things,  is  Lord  alsot  of 
the  Sabbath-I  The  Sabbath  was  only  a  means  of  religious  develope- 
raent  up  to  a  certain  period.  That  period  had  arrived  in  the  manifest- 
ation of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  aim  of  all  preparatory  things,  in  whom 
the  original  dignity  of  man  was  restored,  the  ideal  of  humanity  realized, 
and  the  interior  life  of  man  made  independent  of  time  and  place.§ 

§  173.   Christ's  Discourse  against  the  mcrelij  outward  Cleanliness  of  the 

Pharisees. — He  explains  the  Discourse  to  his  Disciples.     (Matt.,  xv., 

1-20.) 

The  free  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Christ's  disciples  was  always  an 
object  of  scrutiny  to  the  Pharisees,  who  were  constantly  looking  for 
signs  of  heresy.  It  could  not  fail  to  give  them  opportunities  of  fixing 
suspicion  on  the  Master  himself  Once,  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
inquiring  throngs,  they  put  the  question,  involving,  also,  an  accusation, 
why  his  disciples  so  despised  the  ancient  traditions  as  to  neglect  the  or- 
dinary ablutions  before  eating. 

His  reply  was,  in  fact,  an  accusation  against  their  whole  system. 
He  told  them,  in  effect,  that  all  their  piety  was  outward  and  hypocrit- 
ical ;  that  they  justified,  by  their  own  arbitrary  statutes,  their  actual 
violation  of  Gou's  holy  law,  and  thought  to  escape  its  observance  by 
their  sophistical  casuistry.  Having  thus  repulsed  the  Pharisees,  he 
tuiTied  to  the  multitude,  and  warned  them  against  the  Pharisaical  ten- 
dency so  destructive  to  Jewish  piety,  the  tendency  to  smother  true 
religion  under  a  mass  of  outward  forms.  "  Hear  and  understand  ;  not 
that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man  ;  but  that  which  cometh 
out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man.'"'  Here  Christ  displays  the  same 
conscious,  lofty  superiority  so  often  manifested  in  his  disputes  with  the 
Pharisees  (as  recorded  in  John,  as  well  as  in  the  synoptical  Gospels) ; 
instead  of  softening  down  the  offensive  doctrine,  he  presents  it  more 
and  more  forcibly  in  proportion  as  they  take  offence.  The  words  just 
quoted  might  be  interpreted  as  an  attack  upon  the  Mosaical  law  in  re- 

*  The  yup  in  Matt.,  xii.,  8,  may  refer  either  to  v.  7  or  v.  6 ;  in  either  case  it  has  a  con- 
nexion of  thought  with  v.  6.  t  The  Koi,  in  Luke,  vi.,  5,  agrees  v/ell  with  this. 

X  Mark,  ii.,  27,  joins  well  to  this.  The  "  roan"  of  v.  27,  refers  to  "  Son  of  Man"  in  v.  28  ; 
a  reference  that  cannot  be  conceived  as  the  work  of  a  later  hand. 

$  I  consider  myself  justified  in  finding  all  this  in  the  passage,  by  taking  the  worda  in 
their  full  meaning,  apd  comparing  them  with  other  expressions  of  Christ's. 
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spect  to  food,  &c.,  and  thus  could  afibrd  the  Pharisees  a  clear  oppor- 
tunity to  fix  a  charge  of  heresy  upon  him. 

When  the  disciples  called  his  attention  to  the  offence  which  the 
Pharisees  had  taken,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  this  caused  him 
no  uneasiness  :  Every  2^l(int  ivhich  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  j^lanteil 
shall  be  rooted  up  ;  let  them  alone  ;  they  he  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  ; 
both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch.  ("  All  merely  human  growths — every 
thing  not  planted  by  God — must  fall ;  the  whole  Pharisaic  system  shall 
come  to  the  ground.  Let  not  their  talk  trouble  you ;  blind  are  they, 
and  those  that  follow  them;  both  leaders  and  led  are  goin<T  on  to 
destruction.") 

The  disciples  probably  expected  a  different  explanation  ;  they  were 
still  too  much  ruled  by  Jewish  views  to  apprehend  correctly  the  full 
force  of  Christ's  figurative  language.  The  form  of  expression  was 
simple  enough  in  itself;  it  was  the  strange  thought  which  made  it 
difficult.  It  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  even  Peter  could  leani,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  every  thing  is 
pure,  for  men,  which  comes  pure  from  the  Creator's  hand.  In  the  case 
before  us,  Peter,  as  spokesman  for  the  discijiles,  asked  an  explanation 
of  the  obscure  point.  In  reply,  Christ  first  expressed  his  surprise  that, 
after  having  so  long  enjoyed  his  society  and  teaching,  they  had  made 
so  little  progress  in  religious  knowledge ;  that  such  a  saying  should 
awake  their  scruples  as  well  as  the  Pharisees'.  "  Do  ye  not  yet  under- 
stand," said  he,  "  that  what  enters  a  man's  mouth  from  without  cannot 
defile  the  interior  life  ]  It  is  the  product  of  the  heart,  it  is  that  which 
comes  from  within  that  makes  a  man  unclean."  This  truth  was  then 
iramedintely  applied  only  to  the  case  in  point,  viz. :  eating  with  un- 
washed hands  ;  tlie  wider  application  of  which  it  was  capable  could 
not  be  unfolded  to  them  uniil  a  much  later  period.* 

§  174.  Trial  Mission  of  the  Apostles  in  Galilee.  (Luke,  ix. ;  Matt.,  x.) 
(I.)  Ohjucts  ol'  tlio  .Mission. — Powers  of  tlic  Missionaries. 
The  extended  period  of  time  which  Christ  spent  in  Galilee  was  em- 
ployed, also,  in  the  education  of  the  men  who  were  to  carry  on  his  work 
upon  earth.  The  disciples,  at  first,  accompanied  him  as  witnesses  of 
his  ministry ;  but,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  independent  labt»urs, 
and  to  test  their  qualifications  for  the  work,  he  sent  them  fiirth  on  a 
trial  mission.  An  additional  object  was  to  spread,  by  their  agency, 
through  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee,  the  announcement  that 
the  kingdom  of  Gou  had  a|>poared.  Tie  by  no  means  sent  them  to 
proclaim  the  whole  truth  of  salvation  ;  they  wore  as  yet  incaj)ablo  of 
this;   and  it  was  at  a  later  period  only  that  he  promi.scd  the  gift  of  tin- 

•  Cf.  p.  88. 
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Spirit  to  qualify  them  for  it.  So  long  as  He  remained  upon  the  earth, 
He  was  the  sole  teacher.  They  were  only  to  proclaim  every  whore 
that  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  object  of  all  men's  desire,  had  come  ;  to 
point  out  to  the  people  of  Galilee  the  great  grace  of  God  in  calling  the 
Founder  of  that  kingdom  from  their  midst.  Their  present  work  was 
to  be  a  type  of  their  future  one,  when  the  great  work  within  them 
should  be  accomplished.  As  they  were  to  become  bearers  of  the  word, 
the  Spirit,  and  the  powers  of  Christ,  so  preparation  was  already  to  be 
made  for  this,  though  as  yet  incompletely. 

"  Then  he  called  his  ttvelve  disciples  together,  and  gave  them  power 
and  authority  over  all  devils,  and  to  cure  diseases.  And  he  sent  them  to 
proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  heal  the  sick."  We  see  that 
Christ  could  communicate  certain  of  the  supernatural  powers  that  dwelt 
in  him  to  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  serve  him  as  organs.  But 
as  these  powers  emanated  from  the  source  of  Divine  life  in  him,  so  we 
conclude  that  the  degree  in  which  they  were  imparted  to  others  de- 
pended upon  the  degree  in  which  they  had  imbibed  that  life  from  him. 

(2.)  Instructions  to  the  Missionaries. — Reasons  for  the  Exclusion  of  the  Samaritans 
and  Heathen.     (Matt.,  x.,  5-G  ;  Luiie,  ix.,  1,  &-c.) 

The  disciples  thus  sent  forth  were  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their  an- 
nouncement by  miraculous  acts,  pointing  to  Him  who  gave  the  power 
to  perform  them.  At  first,  the  general  attention  of  the  people  was  only 
to  be  called  to  the  great  epoch  that  had  dawned  ;  the  developement  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  left  to  Christ's  own  teaching,  and 
to  the  subsequent  operations  of  his  Spirit.  This  explains  why  he  did 
not  further  direct  the  Apostles  as  to  what  they  should  teach.  Their 
mission  was  to  Galilee  alone  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Samaritans  and 
heathen*  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  what  we  have  said 
of  Christ's  plan  for  the  universal  establisliment  of  his  kingdom.  A  11 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  found  in  this  restriction  flow  from  con- 
sidering it  apart  from  the  proper  period  of  Christ's  life  to  which  it 
belongs.  During  his  life  on  earth,  His  ministry  was  to  be  confined  to 
the  Jews.  Before  the  kingdom  of  Gou  could  be  planted  among  the 
heathen  by  the  proclamation  of  his  truth  in  this  new  form,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  knowledge  of  it  should  be  fully  developed  in  the  disciples; 
and  this  could  only  be  done,  after  his  departure,  by  the  enlightening 
power  of  the  higher  Spirit  that  was  to  be  imparted  to  them.  The  links 
of  the  chain  of  internal  and  external  progress,  by  which  this  last  great 
event  was  to  be  brought  about,  were  closely  bound  to  each  other ;  a 

"  Matthew  evidently  connects  many  thinsfs  with  the  instructions  given  to  the  Apostles  in 
view  of  thc'irjirst  joamey,  which,  clironologically,  belong  later,  viz. :  to  those  given  at  the 
mission  of  tlie  Seventy,  which  he  omits.  But  it  is  likely  that  Luke,  ix.,  1,  seq.,  gives  bat 
an  abridgment,  and  we  may  fill  it  out  fi-om  Matthew. 
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premature  developement  would  only  hinder  instead  of  hastening  the 
result.  Before  the  Apostles  could  teach  the  heathen,  or  find  access  to 
their  hearts,  they  had  to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  itself,  as 
well  as  its  relations  to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Even  had 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mind  of  the  heathen  with  their  defective 
apprehension  of  Christ's  doctrine,  and  thus  making  Jews  of  them,  it 
would  only  have  been  the  more  difficult  afterward  to  eradicate  the 
laboriously-planted  errors,  and  impart  a  pure  fVjrm  of  Christianity. 
But  this  knowledge  was  among  the  things  of  which  Christ  himself  said 
to  his  disciples,  "Ye  cannot  hear  them  noic  ;'^  it  was  bound  up  with 
many  truths  that  were  as  yet  veiled  from  them.  Nor  could  he,  con- 
sistently with  his  plan,  as  we  have  above  unfolded  it,*  impart  these 
truths  as  separate  and  ready-made ;  the  fruit  of  knowledge  had  to  grow 
up  in  their  religious  consciousness  from  the  seeds  of  knowledge  sown 
there  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Tlie  direction,  therefore,  given  to  the  Apostles,  not  to  go  to  the 
heathen  in  Galilee  and  on  the  border,  necessarily  followed  from  the 
plan  of  Jesus.  "  But,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  why  did  he  not  explain  to 
them  the  grounds  of  this  restriction  T'  It  might  be  enough  to  reply  to 
this,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  full  instructions,  with  the  reasons  in 
detail,  are  preserved  to  us,  but  only  an  exti'act  containing  the  most 
essential  features.  But,  apart  from  this,  Christ  could  not  at  that  time 
have  given  them  all  his  reasons ;  for,  in  that  case,  he  must  have  im- 
parted to  them  what  they  could  not  as  yet  comprehend.  They  were 
then  unconscious  organs  for  the  execution  of  his  commands. 

But  tlieir  relation  to  the  Jews  was  quite  a  different  thing.  I'o  the 
latter  they  were  to  impart  no  entirely  new  doctrine  ;  and  there  was, 
therefore,  no  fear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heathen,  that  they  would 
plant  seeds  of  error  which  wouhl  have  to  be  uprooted  afterward. 
The  Apostles  were  to  take  hold  of  expectations  already  cherished 
among  the  Jews,  and  to  proclaim  tl\^t  the  object  of  desire  had  come. 
The  errors  which  yet  biassed  their  own  minds  were  shared  by  ihe 
.Tews  as  a  body  ;  errors  from  which  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel could  free  either  them  or  the  Jews.  And,  besides,  they  must 
have  received  many  seeds  of  the  higher  life  from  the  society  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ ;  and,  in  scattering  tliesc,  they  could  aid  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  subsequent  culture. 

Perhaps,  also,  the  Saviour,  in  pointing  out  "  the  lost  sheep  of  tin  /loiisc 
of  Israel"  as  the  first  t)bjects  of  their  toil,  had  in  view,  also,  "  other  sheep, 
not  of  t?iisfold,"\  belonging  to  those  whom  he  had  come  to  collect  into 
one  flock,  under  one  shepherd.  There  was  sufficient  ground,  moreover, 
for  excluding  Samaria  from  the  sphere  of  this  trial-mission,  in  the  brief 
duration  to  wliich  it  had  to  be  limited  ;   apart  from  the  fact  that  the 

•  Book  iv  ,  |)t.  1.,  chap.  li.  t  John,  x.,  16. 
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Apostles  (lid  not  staml  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Samaritans  as  to  the 
Galilean  Jews.  They  were  not  prepared  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Samaritans,  nor  to  meet  the  controversies  into  which 
they  must  inevitably  be  led  among  them ;  the  way  in  which  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee  treated  that  people  at  a  later  period  is  proof  of  this. 
There  was  no  danger,  however,  that  the  disciples  would  so  misunder- 
stand Christ  as  to  infer  that  the  Samaritans  were  to  be  excluded  from 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;  what  they  had  seen  of  his  personal  intercourse 
with  that  people,  and  of  the  love  which  he  cherished  for  them,  suffi- 
ciently guarded  against  that. 

And  so,  too,  they  could  not  but  infer  that  the  exclusion  of  the  hea- 
then must  not  be  extended  too  far.  Besides,  the  Jews  themselves*  ad- 
mitted that  the  heathen  were  to  obtain  a  certain  share  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  on  condition  of  observing  the  Jewish  law  ;  and  the  disciples 
could  hardly  think  less  would  be  granted  by  their  Master,  whose  words 
and  actions  breathed  so  very  difterent  a  8})irit. 

(3.)  The  Iiistnictions  continued;  the  Apostles  enjoined  to  rely  on  Providence. 

Christ  sought  to  train  his  ministers  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  call- 
ing without  anxious  care  for  the  future.  He  bade  them  make  no  pro- 
vision for  their  journey,t  but  to  trust  in  God,  who  would  not  see  them 
want  while  faithfully  doing  their  duty ;  to  be  content  with  what  was 
offered  them  ;  to  abide  in  the  first  house  that  was  hospitably  opened  to 
.  them ;  and  thus,  having  made  07ie  family  their  home,  to  extend  their 
labours  around  it  as  a  centre.  The  issue  satisfied  them  that  their  Mas- 
ter had  predicted  rightly  ;  they  found,  as  he  had  promised,  all  their 
wants  supplied.^  At  that  lime  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  had  ren- 
dered the  dispositions  of  the  Galileans  favourable  ;  they  had  to  fight 
no  battles  with  fanatical  enemies.  Moreover,  the  substance  of  their 
teaching  was  not  as  yet  so  inconsistent  with  the  prevailing  modes  of 
thought  as  to  excite  hatred  and  opposition. 

§  175.  Various  Opinions  entertained  of  Jesus.  (Luke,  ix.,  7-9.) 
In  the  mean  time  Christ's  fame  was  spreading  through  all  the  land, 
and  various  opinions  existed  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  powers 
which  could  not  be  denied.  A  very  small  minority  of  the  people  rec- 
ognized him  as  the  Messiah  ;  but  the  greater  number  expected  that 
when  Messiah  should  come,  he  would  prove  himself  such  by  founding 
an  earthly  kingdom  in  visible  glory ;  and  that  his  power  would  be  dis- 
played, not  in  a  corner  of  Galilee,  but  in  the  Theocratic  metropolis. 
But  those  who  had  been  impressed  by  the  labours  of  John  the  Baptis 

*  Cf.  p.  88,  89. 

t  This  is  the  essential  part  of  the  instruction  ;  differences  of  detail  arc  of  no  moment. 

\  Lake,  xxii.,  35. 
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could  hardly  realize  his  total  disappearance ;  and  such,  seeinfr  o-reater 
works  done  so  soon  after  his  death,  explained  them  tlius  :  "  He  is  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  therefore  mighty  works  do  show  forth  themselves  ifi 
him""  (Matt.,  xiv.,  2).  Others  said  that  Elias,  or  one  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  had  reappeared,  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah's  kingdom. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  impression  produced  by  Christ's  works  caused 
him  to  be  generally  regarded  as  higher  than  John — as  the  highest,  in- 
deed, next  to  Messiah;  but  not  as  Messiah  hi?nself,  on  account  of  the 
false  expectation  above  mentioned.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
there  should  have  been  inconsistent  and  ccjntradictory  opinions  at  a  time 
so  disturbed  and  uneasy. 

§  176.  Return  of  the  Apostles. — Miraculous  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thou- 
sand. (Matt.,  xiv.;  Mark,  vi. ;  Luke,  ix.) — Object  and  Significance 
of  the  Miracle. — Its  Effect  upon  the  Multitude. 

Christ  had  now  spent  a  whole  year  in  Galilee.  The  time  of  the 
Passover  approached,  and  the  Apostles  returned  from  their  mission- 
ary journey.  Multitudes  still  thronged  about  him,  seeking  aid  for 
soul  and  body  ;  the  caravans,  gathering  to  the  Passover,  increased  the 
press.  The  Saviour  did  not  wish  at  once  to  expose  himself  to  the 
dangers  that  threatened  him  at  Jerusalem ;  moreover,  he  desired,  for 
a  time,  to  prolong  both  his  ministry  in  Galilee,  and  his  intercourse  with 
the  Apostles,  whose  training  for  the  work  was  now  his  first  object. 
He  sought  a  season  of  undisturbed  society  with  them ;  to  receive  the 
report  of  their  first  independent  labours,  and  to  give  them  advice  and 
instruction  for  the  future  (Mark,  vi.,  30,  31).  For  this  purpose,  he  de- 
parted, with  the  disci})les,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum,  on 
the  western  shore  of  Genesareth,  to  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  shore, 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  near  Bethsaida  Julias.*  But  the  multitude 
took  care  to  sec  whitlier  he  accompanied  his  disciples,  and  immedi- 
ately hastened  after  liim.t 

And  here  followed  \.\\g  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  This  miracle 
fiinned  the  very  acme  of  Christ's  miraculous  power  ;|  in  it  creative 

•  Luke,  ix.,  10.  The  tetrnnli  l'liili|»,  who  raised  the  village  of  Bethsaida  (on  tho  east 
side)  to  tho  ditpiity  of  n  city,  clistiiif^uisiicd  it  from  tho  village  of  the  snine  name  on  tho 
west  side,  by  adding  tho  name  Julias,  from  tho  emporor's  daugliter  (Joseph.,  An-htcol., 
xviii.,  2,  $  1).  It  is  not  strange  tlint  the  name  nVV'/TS  (meaning  n  p/nri-  of  Ji»h,  nfish- 
itifi-town),  should  be  opplied  to  two  places  on  difTerent  sides  of  a  lake  aliounding  iu  tiib. — 
Rolrimon's  Palestine,  vol.  iii.,  p.  5G6. 

t  It  appears  possible,  from  .lohn,  vi.,  5,  that  Christ  only  withdrew  to  tlio  oast  shore  after 
spendimr  a  great  part  of  the  ilay  with  tho  multitude  on  tlie  west  sidr.  In  this  case  it 
would  bo  natural  for  Clirist  to  expross.  first,  a  rare  for  their  corjKireal  wants,  when  he  saw 
tliem,  after  spending  nearly  the  whole  day  without  food,  follow  him  at  a  late  hour.  What 
waa  done  upon  the  two  shores,  therefore,  may  perhaps  huvo  been  blendeil  toijcUier  in  tho 
synoptical  accounts.  !  Cf.  p.  15'.'. 
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agency  was  most  strikingly  prominent,  although  it  was  not  purely  cre- 
ation out  of  nothing,  but  a  multiplication  of  an  existing  substance,  or  a 
strengthening  of  its  properties.  For  this  very  reason,  there  is  more 
excuse  in  regard  to  this  than  some  other  of  the  miracles  for  inquiring 
whether  the  subjective  element  of  the  account  can  be  so  separated  from 
the  objective  as  to  offer  a  different  view  of  the  nature  of  the  act. 

A  theory  has  accordingly  been  constructed  to  do  away  with  the  mi 
raculous  character  of  the  act,  and  explain  it  as  a  result  of  Christ's  spir- 
itual agency,  brought  about  in  a  natural  way.  It  amounts  to  this :  the 
feeding  of  the  vast  multitude  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  was  ac- 
complished by  the  example  and  moral  influence  of  Christ,  which  in- 
duced the  better-provided  to  share  their  food  with  the  rest,  Christ's 
spirit  of  love  bringing  rich  and  poor  to  an  equality,  as  it  has  often  done 
in  later  Christian  times.  So,  then,  the  result  was  rightly  judged  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  but  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence was  translated  into  a  material  one ;  Christ's  power  over  men's 
hearts  into  a  power  exerted  by  him  over  nature  ;  and  the  intermediate 
link  in  the  chain  was  thus  omitted. 

Now,  although  it  is  posnihlc  that  an  account  of  the  miracle  might  Jiave 
originated  in  some  such  way  as  this-^examples  of  the  like  are  not  want- 
ing in  the  Middle  Ages — the  details  of  the  narrative,  iu  all  the  differ- 
ent versions  of  it,  are  irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis.  Had  part 
of  the  people  been  supplied  with  provisions,  the  disciples  must  have 
known  it;  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  narrative,  they  had  no 
such  thought;  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  '■'•send  the  multitude 
away  into  the  villages  to  buy  victuals."  Had  they  supposed  that  the 
caravans  were  partly  supplied  with  food  for  their  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem, it  would  have  been  most  natural  for  them  to  say  to  Chi'ist,  "  Thou 
who  canst  so  control  the  hearts  of  men,  speak  the  word,  that  they  may 
share  with  the  needy."  But  there  is  no  plausibility  in  the  hypothesis 
that  there  were  provisions  on  the  ground  ;  the  multitudes  had  not  come 
from  a  great  distance ;  and  there  were  villages  at  hand  where  food 
could  be  bought ;  so  that  there  was  no  inducement  to  carry  it  with 
them.  Moreover,  had  Christ  seen  such  a  misunderstanding  of  his  act 
arise,  he  would,  instead  of  turning  the  self-deception  of  the  people  to 
his  own  advantage,  have  taken  occasion,  by  setting  the  case  truly  be- 
fore them,  to  illustrate,  by  so  striking  an  illustration,  what  the  spirit 
of  love  could  do.  Finally,  the  narrative,  as  given  by  John  (vi.,  15), 
puts  this  theory  wholly  out  of  the  question.  So  powerfully  were  the 
multitude  impressed  by  what  Christ  had  done,  that  they  wished  to  take 
Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  make  him  king.  The  act  must  have  been  ex- 
traordinary indeed  that  could  produce  such  an  effect  as  this  upon  a 
people  under  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  and  not  at  all  susceptible  of 
any  immediately  sjnritual  agency  which  Christ  might  have  employed. 
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The  miracle  was  not  wrought  without  reasou ;  the  circumstances 
which  demanded  it  may  be  thus  stated  :  A  multitude  of  persons,  trav- 
elling to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover,  followed  Christ  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  shore ;  he  had  spoken  the  words  of  Life  to  them,  and 
healed  the  sick.  They  were  chained  the  whole  day  to  his  presence, 
and  evening  came  upon  them.  The  sick  who  had  just  been  healed 
were  without  food ;  they  could  not  go,  fasting,  to  the  villages  to  obtain 
it.*  Here,  then,  was  a  call  for  his  assisting  love ;  and,  natural  sus- 
tenance failing,  his  miracle-working  power  mast  supply  the  lack. 

The  effect  of  the  miracle  illustrates  for  us  the  mode  of  Christ's  work- 
ing in  all  ages ;  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  things,  the  spirit  that 
proceeds  from  him  makes  the  greatest  results  possible  to  the  smallest 
means ;  that  which  appears,  as  to  quantity,  most  trifling,  multiplies  it- 
self, by  his  Divine  power,  so  as  to  supply  the  wants  of  thousands.  The 
physical  miracle  is  for  us  a  type  of  the  spiritnal  one  which  the  power 
of  his  words  works  in  the  life  of  mankind  in  all  time.t 

*  Jolin's  Gospel,  however,  diiFers  from  others  in  this  point  (vi.,  5),  in  Btatiag-  that  Christ 
himself  asked  the  question,  "  Whence  shall  ire  bny  bread  V  &c.,  before  auy  thing  else  was 
done.  We  find,  therefore,  by  comparison  with  tlic  other  Gospels,  that  Jolin  has  omitted 
part  of  the  details.  Christ  would  not  make  this  the,/fr.v<  question,  when  a  multitude  stood 
before  him  in  want  of  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily  relief;  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  meant  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  mirarle  from  the  beginning.  From  John,  vi.,  17,  also,  we  gather 
that  the  event  took  place  tov\'ards  evening,  leaving  room  for  the  inference  [apart  from  the 
accounts  in  the  other  Gospels]  that  the  multitude  had  been  about  Christ  some  time.  In  thi.s 
statement,  then,  John  jjlunges  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  account,  without  the  vividness 
of  detail  which  usually  marks  his  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand  (cf  Matt.,  xv.,  32),  it  is  not 
likely  that  Christ  waited  for  an  intimation  from  the  disciples  before  manifesting  his  ever- 
watchful  love  and  compassion  ;  nor  was  it  his  custom  to  work  a  miracle  suddenly,  but  in  a 
naturally-suggested  and  prepared  waj'.  All  difficulties  disapi)ear  if  we  adopt  the  view  of 
note  t,  p.  261. 

t  The  question  arises,  whether  the  miracle  recorded  in  Matt.,  xv.,  32,  seq.,  and  Mark,  viii.. 
1-8,  is  ditt'erent  from  the  one  of  which  we  have  just  treated,  or  whether  it  is  the  same,  dif- 
ferently stated.  The  fact  that  the  nan-atives  are  suhslanHaUy  alike,  and  dilfcr  in  matters 
comparatively  unimportant,  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  latter  view  ;  but  the  rdative  dif- 
ferences of  measure  (4000  instead  of  5000,  with  seven  loaves  instead  of  /Tic,  and  the  mnlti- 
tude  spending  Ihree.  days  with  Chri.st)  favour  the  former.  The  resemblances  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  one  account's  having  been  modelled  after  the  other.  Matt.,  xvi.,  y,  10,  would 
not  prove  tliem  different;  that  passage  may  have  been  mo'lifiod  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  facts  were  presupposed  to  be  diiferent.  without  attccting  its  veracity.  The  localities 
might  hell)  '^  decide  tho  question.  The  tirst  miracle  took  place,  as  we  have  said,  on  the 
ennferii  side  of  Genesareth,  near  a  mountain.  The  locality  which  we  assign  to  the  secoml 
will  depend  upon  onr  onswer  to  a  question  still  debated,  viz.,  where  Motrdnla,  to  which 
Clirist  passed  over  (Matt.,  xvi.,  39),  was  situated,  Ai:cording  to  the  Talmudical  accounts 
(Lighlfoot,  Chorograph  ,  c.  TC;  Welslein,  in  loc),  it  was  near  (ladara,  consequfntly.  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  sea.  If  this  be  so,  the  wrtiw*/ miracle  must  have  been  wrought  u|>ori  u 
mountain  on  tlie  vcMlern  sliore;  tliiis  assigning  a  locality  to  it  <iilferonl  finm  that  of  the  first 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  shown  to  this  day,  south  of  Capeninum.  on  the  r»)ad  ti> 
Tiberias,  a  villatre  calloil  cl-Miydfl  (Uobinson),  a  name  coiTrsponding  tn  the  ancient  Afai; 
data  {linrckhardl.  Genu,  trans.,  ii.,  559  ;  cf.  lio^ruinilltcr,  Hnndbucli  dor  Riblischen  Alter- 
thumskimdc,  ii.,  73).  This  agrees  with  tho  Tahnudic  accounts  that  jilace  thi>  site  near 
Tibcrios  ;  but  not  so  well  witJi  the  one  quoted  abovo,  namely,  that  it  wos  near  (iiulnni  . 
bat  coiuiot  the  Mii;J<il  Utidur,  therein  mentioned,  be  otherwise  explained  ?    Cf  (iescnius't 
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Up  to  this  time  Christ  had  only  impressed  the  multitude  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  a  mighty  Prophet,  whose  appearance  was  prepara- 
tory to  the  Messianic  era.  But  this  climax  of  his  miracle-working 
power  produced  one,  also,  in  their  opinions.  "  He  that  can  do  such  a 
miracle  can  be  no  other  than  Messiah ;  we  must  do  homage  to  him  as 
Theocratic  king,  and  urge  him  to  establish  his  kingdom  among  us." 
Plans  of  this  sort  Chi'ist  had  to  evade ;  and  he  returned  alone  to  the 
mountain. 

§  177.   Christ  Walks  upon  the  Waters.     (John,  vi.,  IG  ;  Matt.,  xiv.,  22  ; 

Mark,  vi.,  45.) 
Dismissing  the  disciples  at  evening,  he  commanded  them  to  sail 
across  to  the  western  shore,  in  the  direction  of  Bethsaida  and  Caperna- 
um. They  departed,  but  sailed  for  a  while  slowly  along  the  shore,  ex- 
pecting Christ  to  come  to  them  after  lie  had  dismissed  the  multitude  ;  but 
they  waited  in  vain.  It  was  now  dai-k  ;  they  became  aware  that  their 
expectations  would  not  be  fulfilled,  and  took  their  way  for  the  other 
shore.  But  the  wind  was  against  them  ;  tliey  had  to  contend  with 
storm  and  waves.  After  struggling  with  the  elements  in  great  anxiety 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  open  sea,  they  strove  again  td 
reach  the  shore  which  they  had  left.  While  they  were  toiling  to  ac- 
complish this,  suddenly,  between  three  and  six  in  the  morning,  Christ 
appeared  to  them  walking  on  the  waters,  and  approaching  the  vessel.* 

remark  on  the  passage  cited  ;  Burckhardt,  ii.,  1056 ;  Rohinson,  iii.,  529 ;  Matt.,  xvi.,  i, 
(Pharisees  meeting  Christ),  agrees  better  with  the  supposition  of  the  western  shore.  If, 
then,  Mitgdala  was  on  the  icesiern  shore,  the  second  miracle,  like  the  first,  must  have  oc- 
cuiTed  on  the  eastern ;  the  direction  of  their  subsequent  passage  across  the  lake  would 
agree  pretty  well.  Then  the  general  geographical  course  (indicated  in  Matt.,  xvi.,  13) 
would  accord  very  well  with  Matt,  xv.,  21  ;  and  all  this  favours  the  opinion  that  we  have 
two  reports  of  one  and  the  same  miracle.  There  is  an  important  difference  between 
Matt.,  XV.,  39,  and  xiv.,  22 ;  the  latter  stating  that  Christ  xerit  his  disciples  away  first  by 
ship;  the  former,  that  he  went  immediately  himself;  but  this  might  have  arisen  from  an 
omission  in  the  former  passage  ;  just  as  we  find  Luke,  also,  saying  nothing  of  it.  The 
];robability  of  the  miracle  having  been  wrought  twice  is  lessened  by  the  view  that  we  have 
taken  of  it  as  constituting  the  climax  of  his  miraculous  works.  We  recognize  in  Matt.,  xv., 
29;  xvi.,  12,  a  break  in  the  historical  and  local  connexion  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  frequently  iind 
in  this  document,  although  an  original  and  evangelical  one,  the  same  expressions  and  events 
narrated  more  than  once  ;  sometimes  in  longer,  sometimes  in  shorter  forms. 

'  If  it  were  even  grammatically  possible  to  translate  M  rijs  SaXiiaorii  "along  the  sen," 
and  <Vi  n?v  ^aXaaaav  "towards  the  sea."  although  the  connexion  be  unnatural  (thus  supposing 
that  Christ  had  gone  in  a  half  circle  to  the  other  side  of  the  shore,  and  so  reached  the  dis 
riples,  who  had  slowly  toiled  along  the  shore) ;  if  this,  I  say,  were  grammatically  possible, 
such  a  construction  is  directly  opposed  to  the  tenor  and  intention  of  die  narrative.  This  is 
most  obvious  in  John's  account,  which  is  the  most  direct  and  simple,  and  has  least  of  the 
miraculous  about  it.  Suppose  the  disciples  to  have  sailed  25  or  30  furlongs,  not  across,  but 
along  the  sea,  and  then,  seeing  Jesus  on  the  shore,  to  have  taken  him  in  ;  how  wiU  this 
agree  with  John's  statement  (vi.,  21),  "immediately  the  ship  was  at  the  land,  whilher  they 
vent  /"  If  they  saw  Jesus,  then,  on  the  shore,  it  must  have  been  the  western  shore  ;  and 
what  meaning  could  Hiere  be,  in  that  case,  in  their  taking  him  into  the  vessel  ?  Cf  Luike's 
excellent  remarks,  in  loc. 
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Bewildered  with  fear,  they  did  not  recognize  the  Saviour  amid  the 
storm  and  darkness,  but  thought  they  saw  "  a  spirit.''''*  But  Christ 
called  to  them,  "It  is  I;  be  not  afraid."  The  well-known  voice 
turned  their  fear  into  joy.  They  sought,  longingly,  to  take  him  into 
tjie  vessel ;  but,  before  they  could  succeed  in  it,  they  were  wafted  to 
the  shore  by  a  favourable  wind.  This,  too,  was  full  of  import  to  them ; 
as  soon  as  Christ  made  himself  known,  every  thing  took  a  joyful  turn.f 

§  178.   Christ  in  the  Synagogue  at  Capernaum.     (John,  vi.) 
(1.)  The  Carnal  Mind  of  the  Multitude  rebuked. 

Christ  met  certain  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  either  on  the  Sab- 
i)ath,  or  on  some  other  day.|  They  were  surpiised,  and,  therefore,  the 
more  gratified,  at  his  sudden  appearance,  since  they  had  left  hirti  on 
the  eastern  shore  ;  and  their  pleasure  was  shared  by  others  whom  they 
had  told  of  the  miracle.  Doubtless  they  were  full  of  expectation  that 
he  would  work  new  wonders  to  confirm  his  Messiahship,  and  gratify 
their  carnal  longings.  But  the  higher  their  hopes  of  this  kind  were, 
the  deeper  was  their  disappointment,  and  the  greater  their  rage,  when 
he  offered  them  something  entirely  diftercnt  from  what  they  sought. 
The  miracle  could  produce  no  faith  in  those  who  were  destitute  of  a 
spiritual  mind  ;  their  enthusiasm,  carnally  excited,  was  soon  to  pass 
over  into  opposition.  A  process  of  sifting  was  to  take  place,  and  the 
discourse  which  Christ  uttered  was  intended  to  bring  it  on. 

They  questioned  him  ;  but,  instead  of  replying,  he  entered  at  once 
up(jn  a  rebuke  of  their  carnal  temper  :  "  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw 
the  miracles,  but  because  ye  did  eat  (if  the  loaves,  and  loerc  filled.  Labour 
not  for  the  meat  ivhich  pcrisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto 
everlasting  lifo,  which  the  Son  of  Man  shall  give  unto  you  ;  for  hivi  hath 
God  the  Father  scaled."  "  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  the  sign  of  my 
Divine  working,  which  ye  saw,  has  led  you  to  me  as  the  Son  of  God, 
who  alone  can  su[)ply  your  spiritual  wants ;  but  only  because  I  have 
appeased  your  bodily  appetite  ;  and  so  you  lo(jk  to  me  only  for  sensible 
gifts,  which  I  come  not  to  bestow  [i.  e.,  such  was  the  canial  hue  of  their 
e.vpectations  of  Messiah).  Strive  not  for  perishable,  but  eternal  food, 
imparting  eternal  life,  which  the  Son  of  Man  will  bestow;  CJou  has 
sealed  him  to  this  by  miracles  wrought  before  your  eyes,  in  attestation 
of  his  Divine  calling." 

*  Not  a  likely  thought,  if  .Icsus  waa  walking  on  t/ie  sliorc ;  it  could  have  hccn  notliin;; 
slrani^e,  cspccinlly  towards  liu.stiT,  when  so  luany  were  travcliiiiij  towards  Jerusalou],  to 
see  a  man  walkiiii,'  on  the  lake  side  towards  nioruini,'. 

t  I  follow  John's  account,  as  most  naturally  ex|dnining  itself. 

i  Part  of  what  orcunx'd  would  have  heen  a  violation  of  the  E^ahhnth ;  in  later  times  there 
wore  asseniblios  in  tlio  synnuoLfuo  ou  the  second  and  fiflli  days  of  the  week  {Winer,  Heal- 
worterbuch,  lid  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  i>.  037). 
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Upon  this,  the  purcr-mindcd  among  them  asked  him,  "  What  must 
we  do,  then,  to  become  worthy  of  the  Divine  favour?"  They  expected 
him  to  prescribe  new  religious  duties  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  led  them 
back  to  the  one  work:  '■'Believe  on  him  tohom  God  hath  sent.'^  With 
this  faith  every  thing  is  given. 

(2.)  A  greater  Sign  deinaiRled. — The  Answer:  "Christ  the  Bread  of  Life.'' 
Then  others*  came  out ;  either  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracle,  who 
(according  to  the  nature  of  the  unspiritual  mind),  still  unsatisfied,  and 
seeking  greater  signs,  were  liable,  from  their  want  of  faith,  to  be  soon 
oerplexcd  even  in  I'egard  to  what  they  had  already  experienced  ;t  or 
persons  who  had  only  heard  of  the  miracle  from  others,  and  who  had 
decided  from  the  first  to  see  for  themselves  before  they  would  believe. 
These  demanded  of  Christ  (v.  30)  a  new  miraculous  attestation;!  and, 
as  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Moses  with  new  powers,  they  asked  that 
be  should  give  them  bread  from  heaven  —  celestial  manna — angels' 
food,  according  to  their  fancies  of  the  millennial  bliss. 

Christ  took  the  opportunity  (v.  32-42)  thus  naturally  offered  to 
lead  them  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  and  Divine,  and  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  true  bread  from  heaven,  at  the  same  time 
seeking  to  awaken  in  them  a  desire  for  it.  But  their  carnal  feel- 
ings were  susceptible  of  no  such  desire  ;  and,  still  regarding  only  the 
earthly  appearance,  they  took  offence  that  the  carpenter' s  son  should 
say,  "  I  came  down  from  heaven."  He  did  not  attempt  to  reason  them 
out  of  their  scruples,  but  laid  bare  the  source  of  them,  i.  e.,  their  dispo- 
sitions of  heart  and  mind  ;  of  these  they  had  first  to  be  rid,  before 
they  could  recognize  the  Divinity  in  his  human  manifestation  (v.  43- 
47).  "  Murmur  not  among  yourselves  ;  no  man  can  come  unto  me,  ex- 
cept the  Father,  ivhich  hath  sent  me,  draw  him."  Seek  within  you,  not 
without  you,  for  the  cause  of  your  surprise  ;  it  lies  in  this  :  you  came 
to  me  carnally,  with  no  sense  of  spiritual  need  ;  and,  therefore,  have  not 
che  drawing  of  the  Father,  which  all  must  follow  who  would  come 
iinto  me  aright."  It  is  among  the  prophecies  that  are  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  Messianic  age  that  "-they  shall  all  be  taught  of  God ;"^  and  so, 

*  It  is  pavt  of  Jolui's  maimer  not  to  distinguish  individuals  or  classes  closely  in  his  nar- 
rations. 

t  For  the  miracle  in  the  miracle,  the  Supeniatural,  as  such,  can  only  be  apprehended  by 
the  Sense  for  the  Supernatural.  The  reaction  of  the  senses  on  the  critical  understandinu 
can  soon  uproot  a  conviction  growing  only  in  the  soil  of  the  senses.  One  reasons  awaj- 
what  he  thinks  he  has  seen;  "it  could  not  have  happened  so." 

t  It  is  to  be  noted,  in  comparing  the  acanints  of  the  two  instances  in  which  the  multitude 
were  miracnlously  fed,  that  the  second  is  followed  (Matt,  xvi ,  1)  by  a  demand  made  upon 
Christ  for  a  sign  from  heaven. 

^  John,  vi.,  415.  This  cannot  be  understood  of  the  subsequent  teaching  of  all  by  the  be- 
stowing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  the  general  teaching  of  Christianity  ;  the  thing  in  view  in 
the  passage  was,  the  Divine  voice  in  men,  preceding  faitli,  to  lead  them  to  Cluist  as  Sav- 
iour, which  was  not  to  be  restrained  by  any  human  statutes. 
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every  one  that  follows  the  Father's  call,  comes  to  me.  (The  voice  ot 
God,  which  testifies  of  the  Redeemer  in  all  needy  souls  and  calls  them, 
will  be  heard  every  where.)  But  this  must  not  be  understood  as  if  any 
one  could  know  the  Father,  or  be  united  with  him,  except  through  tho 
Son  ;  the  Son  alone,  derived  from  the  Father,  knows  him  perfectly, 
and  can  impart  this  knowledge  to  others  ["  Not  that  any  man  hath  sec/i. 
the  Father,  save  he  which  is  of  God  ;  he  hath  seen  the  Father"].  This 
preventing  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  only  intended  to  lead 
them  to  the  Son,  as  their  Redeemer :  "  He  that  believeth  on  me  hath 
everlasting  lifeT  Again  (v.  48-51)  he  repeats  the  assertion,  "  I  am 
that  bread  of  life  from  heaven,^'  confirmed  by  the  proof  that  none  could 
attain  a  share  in  the  Divine  life,  or  communion  with  the  Father, 
except  through  him  ;  and  describes  himself  as  the  true  manna  from 
heaven. 

He  then  proceeds  to  tell  them  (v.  51)  that  he  would  give  them  a 
l)read  which  was  to  impart  life  to  the  world  ;  hence,  that  the  bread 
which  he  was  about  to  give  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  different  from  the 
bread  which  he  was  ;  different,  that  is,  from  his  whole  self-communi- 
cation. "  And  the  bread  ichich  I  will  give  is  my  fleshy  This  bread 
was  to  be  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  bodily  life  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind.* The  life-giving  power,  as  such,  was  his  Divine-human  exist- 
ence ;  the  life-giving  power,  in  its  special  act,  was  his  self-sacrifice. 
The  two  ai"e  inseparable;  the  latter  being  the  essential  means  of  reali- 
zing the  former  ;  only  by  his  self-sacrifice  could  his  Diviue-human  life 
become  the  bread  of  life  for  men.t 

(3.)  Eating  Christ's  Flesli  and  driukiiig  his  Blood. — His  own  Explaiiatii'u  of  tiiis. 
(.lohn,  vi.,  53,  seq.) 

The  Jews  wilfully  perverted  these  words  of  Christ  (v.  52)  into  a 
carnal  meaning;  and  therefore  he  repeated  and  strengthened  them. 
"  Except  ye  cat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,'''  (Sec.  (v.  5.3-58).  "Ex- 
cept ye  receive  my  Divine-human  life  within  you,  make  it  as  yoiir 
own  flesh  and  blood,  and  become  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  Divine 
principle  of  life,  which  Christ  has  imparted  to  human  nature  and  him- 
self realized  in  it,  ye  cannot  partake  of  eternal  life." 

'  Laclnnniin'.i  text  niuits  tlie  words  fiv  hjuidaii)  in  v.  .'il,  a  reading  which  ia  snpiwrted  by 
coiisiderahlc  authority.  Oniittinq  tiieso  words,  only  the  goneral  idoa  (the  eiSpi  to  bo  do- 
voted  for  the  salvation  of  men)  would  be  made  proniinent  in  the  passatje  ;  not.  however,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  self  sarritice  a.>i  the  enlininntiiiir  point  of  iiis  life  devoted  to  (jod  and  to 
man's  salvation.  Hut  the  oinis!«ii>n  would  make  the  passau'e  linrsli.  and  unlike  John's  styh' 
the  words  may  have  slippcil  out  of  some  of  tho  M.SS.,  from  their  similarity  Ui  tho  preeedini; 
5i'  /)  lit  iwau)' 

t  I  am  well  aware  of  what  Klitig  any*  against  iMcke  (Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1S3C,  1)  in  reuanl 
to  this  division  of  the  disrourse,  but  my  views  remain  unatTeeted.  i  eannot  Ihid  in  llm 
v.-.ir.ls  of  Christ  the  Lutheran  Jiealiim,  so  called. 
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To  make  the  sense  of  his  figurative  expressions  perfectly  clear,  he 
changed  the  figui'e  again  to  the  "  bread  from  heaven  ;"  as  the  living 
Father  hath  sent  mc,  and  I  live  hij  the  Father ;  so  he  that  catefh  me* 
even  he  shall  live  by  me.\  This  is  the  bread  that  caiiie  down  from  heav- 
en. But  most  of  his  disciples  still  lacked  the  capacity  to  understand 
liow  his  words  mutually  explained  each  other.  Adhering  to  the  out- 
ward and  material  sense,  they  seized  upon  those  expressions  which 
were  most  striking,  without  catching  their  connexion,  or  taking  the 
trouble  to  understand  his  figures  by  comparing  them  with  each  other 
and  with  the  unfigurative  expressions  ;  a  process  which  could  not  have 
been  difficult  even  to  those  among  them  who  were  incapable  of  pro- 
found thought,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  figurative  style  of  Ori- 
ental language,  and  to  Christ's  peculiar  manner  of  speaking.  Fasten- 
ing only  upon  the  expression,  "  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood," 
in  this  sense,  they  found  it  "  a  hard  saying  which  they  could  not  bear" 
(v.  60). 

And  this  was  true  not  merely  of  the  mass  of  hearers  in  the  syna- 
gogue, but  also  of  many  who  had  become  his  followers  during  his 
protracted  labours  in  Galilee,  without,  however,  in  heart  and  spirit, 
really  belonging  to  the  circle  of  disciples.  The  foreign  elements  had 
to  be  separated  from  the  kindred  ones ;  and  the  very  same  impres- 
sions which  served  to  attach  really  kindred  souls  moi'e  closely  to  the 
person  of  Christ  were  now  to  drive  off  others,  who,  though  previously 
attracted,  were  not  decided  within  themselves  as  to  their  relations  to 
him  (v.  G1-G6). 

When  he  had  left  the  synagogue,  and  was  standing  among  persons 
who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  his  constant  attendants,  he  said,  in  view 
of  the  state  of  feeling  above  described,  "  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  eat- 
ing my  flesh;  doth  this  offend  you?  What,  then,  will  you  say,  when  the 
Son  of  Man  will  ascend  into  heaven  1  You  will  then  see  me  no  moie 
with  your  bodily  eyes  ;|  but  yet  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  eat 
my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood,  which  then,  in  a  carnal  sense,  will  be 
plainly  impossible."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Christ  meant  no 
material  participation  in  his  flesh  and  blood,  but  one  which  would 
have  its  fullest  import  and  extent  at  the  time  specified. 

He  then  naturally  passes  on  to  cx})lain  the  spiritual  import  of  his 
life-streaming  words  :  "  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profitcth 
nothing  ;  the  icords  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  a?id  they  are 

*  To  "  eat  him"  and  "  to  eat  his  flesli  ami  blood"'  have  the  same  meaning. 

t  The  way  in  wliich  Clirist  liiiuself  explains  his  meaning  by  changing  liis  wca-ds  is 
enough  to  show  how  far  removed  these  words  are  from  any  reference  to  a  communication 
of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

t  The  removal  of  Christ's  bodily  presence  from  the  earth,  and  liis  cxaltatii  n  to  heaven, 
are  united  togetlier  by  him.  Unbelievers  see  only  the  negative  side,  the  removal ;  the  eye 
iif  faith,  in  seeing  the  one,  sees  the  other. 
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life.  Tt  is  the  Spirit  that  givcth  life  ;  the  flesh  is  nothing ;  hence  I  could 
not  have  meant  a  sensible  eating  of  my  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  appro- 
priation of  my  Spirit,  as  the  life-giving  principle,  as  this  communicates 
itself  through  ray  manifestation  in  flesh  and  blood.  As  my  words  are 
only  the  medium  through  which  the  Spirit  of  life  that  gushes  forth  from 
me  is  imparted,  they  can  be  rightly  understood  only  so  far  as  the  Spirit 
is  perceived  in  them."  But  this  was  precisely  what  those  who  misun- 
derstood him  were  deficient  in  ;  and,  "  therefore,"  said  he,  "  I  said  unto 
you,  that  no  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  it  were  given  unto  him  of  mi/ 
Father.  Only  those  that  hear  His  call,  and  come  with  a  susceptibility 
for  Divine  things,  can  apprehend  my  words  and  obtain  faith  in  me. 
As  I  said  unto  you,  your  carnal  sense  is  the  source  of  your  misunder- 
standing and  unbelief" 

(4.)  Sifting  of  tlie  Disciples. — Peter's  Confes.sion. 

Then  followed  a  sifting  of  the  disciples.  [^From  that  time  many  of 
his  disci])les  loent  back,  and  walked  no  more  tvith  him^  As  this  was  the 
natural  result  of  his  relations  to  them,  he  rather  furthered  than  checked 
it ;  it  was  time  that  the  crisis  that  had  been  preparing  in  their  hearts 
should  manifest  itself  outwardly.  And  the  departure  of  the  unworthy 
was  to  test  the  genuine  disciples,  and  make  them  conscious  of  the  true 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Christ.  He  wished  them,  therefore,  in 
that  critical  moment,  to  prove  their  own  selves ;  for  there  was  one 
among  them  already  upon  the  point  of  turning  away,  who  might  yet, 
by  heeding  Christ's  injunction,  have  saved  himself  from  the  destruction 
that  awaited  him. 

He  said  to  the  twelve,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  V  Peter,  speaking, 
as  usual,  for  the  re.st,  bore  testimony  to  their  experience  in  his  fellow- 
ship: ^'■Lord,  to  ivhom  can  we  goV^  and  confirmed  Christ's  words  by 
his  own  consciousness,  in  whose  depths  he  had  felt  the  flow  of  their 
life-giving  fountain  :  "  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life."  And,  there- 
fore, he  was  able  to  confess  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest,  from  a  convic- 
tion founded  in  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  that  Jesus  wa.<« 
Messiah  (v.  09).  l>ut  Christ  wanied  them  that  there  was  one  among 
thom  who  did  not  share  this  conviction,  although  included  in  Peter's 
confession.  He  had  chosen  them — drawn  them  to  himself — he  said, 
and  yet  one  of  them  had  the  heart  of  an  enemy.  Tliose  words,  show- 
ing to  Judas  that  his  inmost  thouglits  lay  bare  before  Christ,  might, 
had  he  been  at  all  open  to  impressicjn,  have  brought  him  to  repent  and 
open  his  heart  to  the  Saviour,  seeking  forgiveness.  Failing  this,  they 
could  only  strengthen  his  enmity. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

JESUS  IN  NORTH  CALILKE,  AND  ON  THE  WAY  TO  CESAREA  PHILH'PI. 
§  179,  Reasons  for  the  Journey. 

WE  have  said  that  Christ  desired  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for 
private  intercourse  with  the  disciples,  in  order  to  hear  the  re- 
port of  their  mission  journey,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  stormy 
times  that  w^ere  approaching.  As  it  seemed  impossible  to  secure  this 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  he  determined  to  go  to  some  distance 
fi'om  that  region  of  country,  a  purpose  vi^hich  other  circumstances  soon 
hastened. 

Herod  Antipas,  who  then  reigned  in  Galilee,  hearing  of  the  fame  of 
Jesus,  became  personally  desirous  to  see  him.  This  wish  was  probably 
dictated  by  mere  curiosity,  or  by  a  desire  to  test  Christ's  power  to  work 
miracles  ;*  certainly  it  arose  from  no  sense  of  spiritual  need.  As  such 
a  meeting  could  lead  to  no  good  result,  Christ  must  have  desired 
to  avoid  it.  This  formed  an  additional  motive  for  withdrawing  liini- 
self  into  North  Galilee ;  and  perhaps  beyond,  into  Pancas,  or  Cesaroa 
PhiUppi,  the  domain  of  the  Tetrarch  Philip.f  The  first  stage  of  the 
journey  took  him  to  Bethsaida  Julias,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Genesareth. 

§  180.  Cure  of  tlir.  Blind  Man  at  Bethsaida. — Peter's  Second  Confes- 
sion.—  The  Power  of  the  Keys.  (Mark,  viii. ;  Matt.,  xvi.) 
At  Bethsaida  a  blind  man  was  brought  to  Christ,  who  took  him  out 
of  the  town  to  avoid  public  notice  ;  and  then  performed  on  him  the 
cure  whose  successive  steps  are  so  graphically  described  by  Mark. 
He  then  forbade  him  for  the  time  being  to  tell  of  what  had  been  done, 
as  notoriety  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  purpose  above  men- 
tioned.! 

When  left  alone  with  the  disciples,  he  questioned  them  about  their 
travels,  and  concerning  the  opinions  generally  prevalent  in  regard  t(j 
himself  Peter  renewed,  in  a  different  form,  the  confession  which  he 
had  before  made  on  a  similar  occasion. §     In  contrast  with  those  who 

*  Cf.  Luke,  xxiii.,  8.  In  view  of  the  character  of  Herod,  there  is  more  internal  proha- 
bility  in  Luke,  ix.,  7,  than  Matt.,  xiv.,  1,  2. 

t  We  infer  the  direction  which  Christ  took  with  liis  disciples  from  comparing  Matt.,  xv., 
21;  xvi.,  13;  Mark,  vii.,  24;  viii.,  27;  Luke,  ix.,  10-18. 

t  This  suits  well  with  the  point  of  time  here  assigned  to  it. 

§  lu  all  the  Gospels  this  evetit  is  closely  connected  with  the  miraculous  feeding,  which 
c-onfirms  our  view  of  the  historical  connexion  of  the  facts.     True,  it  is  possible  that  Peter's 
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saw  in  Jesus  only  a  Prophet,  he  said,  "  Thou  art  the  Messiah ;"  cer- 
tainly implying  more  than  was  included  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  sense ; 
although  he  must  have  fdt  moi'e  than  he  could  unfold  in  definite 
thought  when  he  added,  "  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

Thus  had  Peter,  on  two  distinct  occasions,  given  utterance  to  the 
same  confession,  drawn  from  the  depths  of  his  inward  experience; 
in  the  first  instance,  in  opposition  to  those  whose  hearts  were  wholly 
estranged  from  Christ ;  and  in  the  second,  to  those  who  had  obtained 
only  an  inferior  intuition  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  Saviour,  there- 
fore, thought  him  worthy  of  the  following  high  praise  :  "  Blessed  art 
thou,  for  Jlesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  hut  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven^  Peter's  conviction  was  the  result  of  no  human 
teaching,  no  sensible  impression  or  outward  authority  ;  but  of  an  in- 
ward revelation  from  God,  whose  drawing  he  had  always  followed — 
a  Divine  yac^,  which  comes  not  to  men  from  without ;  which  no  educa- 
tion or  science,  how  lofty  soever,  can  cither  make  or  stand  in  stead  of* 

In  view  of  this  conviction  of  Peter,  thus  twice  confessed,  in  regard 
to  that  great  fact  and  truth  which  forms  the  unchangeable  and  immov- 
able basis  of  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God,  Christ  called  him  by  the 
name  which  at  an  early  period,  with  prophetic  glance,  he  had  applied 
to  him  (John,  i.,  42),  the  man  of  rock,  on  whom  he  declared  that  he 
would  build  his  Church,  that  should  triumph  over  all  the  powers  of 
death,t  and  stand  to  all  eternity. 

This  promise  was  not  made  to  Peter  as  a  person,  but  as  a  faithful  or- 
gan of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  his  steadfast  witness.  Christ  might 
have  said  the  same  to  any  one,  who,  at  such  a  moment,  and  in  such  a 
sense,  had  made  the  same  confession ;  although  Peter's  uttering  it  in 
the  name  of  all  the  twelve  accorded  with  his  peculiar  ;^dpt(7/ia,  which 
conditioned  the  post  that  Christ  assigned  to  him. 

In  tlie  same  sense  he  confided  to  Peter  the  "  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,"  which  was  to  be  revealed  and  spread  abroad  among  men 
by  the  community  founded  by  him ;  inasmuch  as  men  were  to  gain 
admittance  into  that  kingdom  by  appropriating  the  truth  to  wliich  he 
had  first  testified,  and  which  he  was  afterward  to  proclaim.     This  was 

confession,  as  recorded  by  John,  is  the  same  as  that  recorded  by  Matthew,  and  notliing  «- 
sriUial  would  be  lost  if  it  were  so.  But  we  may  certainly  suppose  tliat,  nt  so  critical  a 
period,  Christ  could  have  questioned  his  disciples  thus  closcJyoii  two  dift'orent  iK-casions  in 
regard  to  their  personal  convictions,  which  were  soon  to  uiidorjjo  so  severe  a  trial. 

•  Cf.  p.  139. 

t  The  "dales  of  Hades,"  in  Matt.,  xvi.,  18  (cf.  Isa.,  xxxviii..  10;  1  Cor,  xv.,  jU),  di-sifr- 
nate  rather  the  kingdom  of  dctith  than  of  Satan.  In  this  view  the  passBRO  means,  that 
"the  Church  should  stand  forever,  and  that  its  members,  partakers  of  the  Divine  life, 
should  fear  death  no  more— of  course  implying,  however,  that  she  should  bo  victoriouM 
over  all  hostile  (lowers. 
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to  be  the  key  by  which  the  kingdom  was  to  be  opened  to  all  men 
And  with  it  was  entrusted  to  him  the  power,  on  earth,  "to  bind  and 
loose"  for  heaven  ;  since  he  was  called  to  announce  forgiveness  of  sin^^ 
to  all  who  should  rightly  receive  the  Gospel  he  was  to  proclaim,  and 
the  announcement  of  pardon  to  such  as  received  the  offered  grace  had 
necessarily  to  be  accompanied  by  the  condemnation  of  those  who  re- 
jected it.* 

.  ^  18L    The  Discijylcs  prohihited  to  reveal  Christ's  Bless ianic  Dignity. — 

The  Weakness  of  Peter  rebuked.     (Matt.,  xvi.,  20-28 ;   Mark,  viii., 

30.) 

Thus  Christ  confirmed  the  Apostles  in  their  confession  of  his  Mes- 
sianic dignity.  But  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  minds  were 
still  tinctured  wilh  the  ordinary  ideas  and  expectations  of  a  visible 
kino-dom  to  be  founded  by  INIessiah  ;  and  he,  therefore,  gradually  taught 
them  that  it  was  by  his  oion  sufferings  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to 
be  established.  \Tlicn  charged  he  his  disciples  that  they  should  tell  no 
man  that  he  icas  Jesus  the  Christ.  From  that  time  he  began  to  show  to 
his  disciples  hoiv  that  he  must  go  to  Jerusalem  and  suffer  many  things,  Sfc] 

The  prohibition  was  doubtless  given  with  a  view  to  prevent  them 
from  diffusing  the  expectations  of  Messiah  which  they  then  entertained, 
and  thus  leading  the  people  to  political  undeitakings,  and  the  like,  in 
opposition  to  the  objects  of  Christ.  The  words  that  immediately  fol- 
low the  prohibition  confirm  this  view  of  it.  But  Christ's  declarations 
that  sufferings  lay  before  him  was  too  far  opposed  to  the  disciples'  opin- 
ions and  wishes  to  find  easy  entrance  to  tlieir  minds.  "  Be  it  far  from 
thee,  Lord,'"  said  Peter ;  an  exclamation  inspired,  indeed,  by  love,  but 
a  love  attaching  itself  rather  to  the  earthly  manifestation  of  Christ's 
person,  than  to  its  higher  one  ;  a  love  in  which  natural  and  human  feel- 
ings were  not  as  yet  made  sufficiently  subordinate  to  God  and  his  king- 
dom. And  as  the  Saviour  had  just  before  exalted  Peter  so  highly. 
when  he  testified  to  that  which  had  not  been  revealed  to  him  by  flesh 
and  blood,  but  by  the  Father  in  heaven ;  so  now  he  reproved  him  as 
severely  for  an  utterance  inspired  by  a  love  too  much  debased  by  flesh 
and  blood.  Human  considerations  were  more  to  him  than  the  cause 
of  God  ;  he  sought,  by  presenting  them,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  pre- 

*  This  view  of  the  "  bindLiig  and  loosing"  power  is  sustained  bj'  John,  xx.,  23.  The  same 
thin?  is  expressed  in  other  words  in  Matt.,  x.,  13  ;  2  Cor.,  ii.,  15,  16.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  figure  of  "the  keys"  and  that  of  "  binding  and  loosing"  need  cause  uo  difficulty ; 
they  refer  to  different  conceptions  ;  the  former,  to  reception  into,  and  exclusion  from,  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  the  latter,  to  the  vieans  of  reception  and  exclusion,  viz.,  the  pardon 
of  sin  and  the  withholding  of  pardon. 
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vont  Christ  from  offering  the  sacrifice  which  his  Divine  callintr  de- 
manded;* and  his  disposition  was  rebuked  with  holy  indignation.! 

Christ  then  turned  to  his  disciples,  and  gave  them  a  lesson  directly 
opposed  to  Peter's  weak  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the 
one  holy  interest.  He  impressed  upon  them  a  truth  pre-eminently  ne- 
cessary to  the  fulfilment  of  their  calling,  viz.,  that  none  but  those  who 
were  prepared  for  every  species  of  self-denial|  could  become  his  dis- 
ciples, and  enter  into  the  kuigdom  of  God,  whose  foundations  he  was 
about  to  lay.  Finally,  he  aimounced  to  them  that  many  among  them 
would  live  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  forth  in  glorious  victory 
over  all  its  foes.  It  is  true,  they  were  not  at  that  time  able  fully  to 
comprehend  this  ;  only  at  a  later  period,  by  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the  course  of  events,  the  best  commentarv  on  proph- 
ecy, were  they  to  be  brought  completely  to  understand  it. 

§  182.  Monitions  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  in  regard  to  Prudence  in 
their  Ministry. — (1.)  The  Wisdom  of  Serpents  and  Harmlcssness  of 
Doves.  (Matt.,  X.,  16.) — (2.)  The  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward. 
(Luke,  xvi.,  1-13.) — (3.)  "  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  Matn- 
mon  of  Unrighteousness,^'  &c. 

(1.) 

To  this  period,  in  which  Christ  conversed  with  his  disciples  in  re- 
gard to  their  first  missionary  tour,  and  gave  them  cautions  for  their  fu- 
ture and  more  difficult  labours,  doubtless  belong  many  advices  of  the 
same  tenor,  found  in  different  places  in  the  Gospels.  We,  therefore, 
join  together  several  sayings  of  this  kind  here ;  if  not  chronologically, 
at  least  according  to  the  substantial  connexion. 

As  he  sent  the  disciples  forth  like  defenceless  sheep  among  wolves, 
he  bade  them,  in  the  struggles  through  which  they  must  pass,  to  com- 
bine childlike  innocence  and  purity  of  heart,  symbolized  by  the  harm- 
less Jove,  with  prudence  and  sagacity,  whose  symbol  was  the  serj)ent.§ 

*  The  alternations  in  Peter's  feelings,  and  his  consequent  desert  of  praise  or  blame  from 
the  Master,  within  so  short  a  time,  are  so  easily  explained  from  the  stand-point  which  he 
then  occupied,  that  I  cannot  find  any  thinf(  strange  in  Christ's  expressing  iiiniself  thus  op- 
positely to  him,  as  Schlcicnnackcr  does  (VVerltc,  li.,  107).  And,  therefore,  T  see  no  iuteriial 
ground  for  believing  that  the  passage  is  not  properly  connected  witli  the  narrative  here. 

t  Tliia  helps  to  fix  the  right  point  of  view  for  understanding  Christ's  j)revious  declara- 
tion and  promise  to  Peter;  and  tiie  two  midrcsses  to  him,  taken  together,  attest  the  fidelity 
of  the  narrative  as  uncornipterl  by  a  later  ecclesiastical  interest. 

'X  It  was  naturally  necessary  for  Christ  to  impress  this  tralh  frc/uciifli/  upon  tlio  ilisci- 
ples  ;  Matt.,  xvi.,  21  ;  Mark,  viii.,  34,  3.'> ;  Luke  ix.,  23,  24  ;  and,  therefore,  the  occurrence 
of  similar  passau'es,  e.  g.,  Matt.,  x.,  38  ;  ,lohn,  xii.,  25,  26,  proves  nothing  against  the  ori- 
ginality of  the  discourses  there  recorded  ;  although  it  is  [lossible  that  his  sayings  to  this 
effect  on  one  occasion  may  have  been  combined  wilh  tho.sc  utlereil  on  another  to  the  same 
tenor. 

6  Paul,  who  fretjucntly  alludes  to  Christ's  sayings,  does  so  several  times  to  this  our. 
Rom.,  xvi.,  19;  1  Cor.,  xiv.,  20.  I  place  tlie  pas.iage  in  this  cunui-xiuu  as  better  adapted 
to  it  than  to  the  liist  Apostolical  missionory  journey. 

S 
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They  were,  indeeil,  to  labour  as  organs  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  to  be 
f'urnirihed  with  Divine  powers  for  their  ministry ;  but  he  did  not  wish 
them,  on  that  account,  to  neglect  all  proper  human  means  for  over- 
coming the  difliculties  they  should  meet  with,  but  rather  to  apply  that 
wisdom  which  knows  how  to  use  circumstances  prudently.  No  such 
rule  would  have  been  given  had  he  expected  his  kingdom  soon  to  be 
established  by  a  sudden  interference  of  Omnipotence ;  it  was  prescnbed 
in  view  of  a  gradual  developement  by  the  use  of  means  provided  in  the 
general  course  of  nature. 

Yet  the  attempt  to  exercise  prudence  for  the  kingdom  of  God  might 
(he  taught)  easily  beguile  them  from  purity  and  simplicity  of  heart. 
The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  was,  therefore,  limited  by  ihe  innocence  of 
the  dove ;  their  prudence  was  to  be  defined  by  parity.  They  were  to 
use  none  but  pure  and  truthful  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  hoiy 
objects  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  of  wis- 
dom with  innocence  showed  that  the  childlike  simplicity  of  discipleship 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  culture  and  use  of  the  understanding, 
and  with  a  judicious  share  in  the  manifold  and  diversified  relations  of 
life ;  the  one  thing  needful  was,  that  purity  should  inspire  their  wis- 
dom. Here,  as  always,  Christ  brings  into  their  higher  unity  things 
which  elsewhere  oppose  and  contradict  each  other. 

(2.) 

The  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  illustrates  this  combination  of 
simplicity  with  prudence.''^  We  find  the  main  point  of  comparison  not, 
as  some  do,  in  the  proper  management  of  earthly  possessions,  but  in 
the  words  emphasized  by  Christ  himself:  "  The  children  of  this  loorld 
are  iciser  in  their  generation  thayi  the  children  of  light"  (v.  8).  The 
children  of  the  world,  using  more  wisdom  than  the  children  of  light, 
often  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  purposes  against  the  latter;  as,  nn 
the  other  hand,  the  children  of  light  fail  of  ends  connected  with  the 
Divine  kingdom,  because  they  lack  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  the  meaiis. 
That  wisdom,  therefore,  which  characterizes  the  childi'en  of  the  world 
is  to  be  recommended  to  the  children  of  light.  This  is  the  main  thought ; 
the  proper  use  of  earthly  goods,  subordinating  every  thing  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,  is  a  minor  one.  Keeping  this  in  view,  the  difficulties  of 
the  parable  vanish ;  the  special  feature  in  it  which  forms  a  stmnbling- 
block  to  some  will  be  found  precisely  adapted  to  this  thought,  and 
necessary  to  its  illustration. 

Tne  example  of  the  unjust  steward  is  to  be  imitated,  not  in  regard  to 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  parable,  according  to  Luke,  xvi.,  1,  was  addrcsseti  to  the 
disciples,  even  thoagh  we  apply  the  word  to  the  larger  circle  of  disciples,  and  not  specifically 
to  the  Apostles.  We  need  not  suppose,  from  v.  14,  that  it  was  directed  against  the  avarice 
of  the  Pharisees. 
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the  disposition  that  impelled  him,  but  to  his  undivided  attention  to 
every  thing  which  could  serve  as  a  means  to  his  ends.  As  the  children 
of  the  world  aim  steadily  at  their  selfish  objects,  and,  with  ever-watch- 
t'ul  prudence,  seize  upon  all  the  means  necessary  to  secure  them,  so  the 
children  of  light  are  to  keep  constantly  before  their  eyes  the  relations 
of  life  to  the  Divine  kingdom,  and  to  press  every  thing  into  their  ser- 
vice in  its  behalf.  It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  task  to  combine  the  single- 
ness of  aim  and  simplicity  of  heart  which  the  Gospel  requires  with 
that  shrewd  sagacity  which  can  bend  all  earthly  things  to  its  holy  pur- 
poses. Yet  if  the  aim  to  serve  God's  kingdom  be  the  ruling  power 
of  one's  life,  and  all  the  manifold  interests  of  life  are  made  subordinate 
thereto  ;  if  the  holy  decision  be  once  made  and  never  swerved  from,  it 
will  bring  forth,  as  one  of  its  necessary  fruits,  this  true  sagacity  and 
moral  presence  of  mind.  It  is  precisely  this  connexion  of  prudence 
with  a  single,  steadfast  aim,  though  a  bad  one,  that  is  illustrated  in  the 
conduct  of  the  unjust  steward.  A  had  man  was  necessarily  chosen 
for  the  example ;  its  very  object  was  to  show  how  much  the  children 
of  light  might  do  f<jr  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  they  would,  in  this  respect, 
imitate  the  children  of  the  world. 

t  (3-) 

The  subordinate  point  of  the  parable  is  the  special  application  of  this 
prudence  to  the  use  of  earthly  goods.  We  must  take  care,  in  inter- 
j)reting  the  verses  which  follow,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  parable  itself. 
As  the  unjust  steward  secures  the  favour  of  the  debtors  by  gratuities, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  home  for  himself  when  his  office  is  taken 
away  ;  so  the  children  of  light,  by  the  right  use  of  earthly  possessions, 
are  to  make  for  themselves  friends  who  will  receive  them  into  everlast- 
ing mansions  when  they  are  called  away  from  this  life. 

It  is  plain  that  charities  to  the  pious  are  meant  here,  as  none  can 
"  receive  into  everlasting  habitations"  unless  they  themselves  dwell 
there.  But  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  Christ's  general  teaching  to 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  say  that  pious  souls  in  heaven  woidd  have  the 
poxocr  to  receive  those  who  had  done  kindness  to  them  on  earth  into  a 
share  of  their  blessedness;  or  that  the  merely  outward  act  of  alms- 
giving to  the  pious  could  atone  for  past  sins  and  secure  eternal  juy. 
The  persons  addressed  arc  presupposed  as  already  "  children  of  liglit;" 
and  they  are  required  to  manifest  their  inward  feelings  in  outward  acts. 
The  active  love  of  Christians  is  to  show  itself  such,  in  the  use  of  earthly 
goods,  by  sharing  them  with  fcUow-Chrislians.  "  Fit  youreelves,  by 
your  labours  of  love,  to  become  fellow-inmates  of  lli*-  heavenly  man- 
sions with  those  whose  wants  you  have  willingly  alleviated  during 
their  earthly  wayfaring."  The  form  of  expression  is  adapted  to  the 
parable;  there  the  debtors  of  the  riili  man  were  matle  friends  by  the 
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unjust  steward  to  secure  a  home  on  earth  ;  licrc  the  pious  poor  are 
made  friends  by  the  Christian  to  secure  an  eternal  mansion  in  heaven. 

Christ  annexes  to  this  application  of  the  parable  certain  directions 
for  the  use  of  property  by  the  children  of  God.  He  designates  worldly 
goods  fiauiKjorug  ri^jg  d6ih'lag,  adtKog  nauucovdg;  because  they  are  usually 
unjustly  obtained,  and  employed  in  the  service  of  the  devil,  who  is, 
and  will  be,  the  ruler  of  this  world  (and  thus  called  Koa[j,OKpdTO)p)  until 
the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  this  evil  mammon  is 
contrasted  with  the  true  riches,  which  cannot  be  possessed  except  by 
the  children  of  light.*  The  wealth  of  this  world  belongs  to  the  children 
of  this  world,  who  devote  it  to  the  service  of  Evil ;  it  is  another  7nan\s, 
and  not  the  Christian's  o\^  n  ;  while  he  dwells  in  a  world  of  strangers, 
he  knows  of  higher  riches,  of  which  the  worldling  is  totally  ignorant.f 

The  summary,  then,  of  precepts  annexed  to  the  parable  by  Christ, 
and  illustrating  its  import,  is  as  follows  (v.  10-13):  "Be  faithful  in 
raanao-ing  your  earthly  property,  that  you  may  be  found  w^jrthy  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  higher  riches.  '  He  that  is  faithful  in  the  least,  is 
faithful  also  in  much ;'  the  fidelity  which  is  proved  by  the  right  use  of 
wealth  may  be  trusted  with  the  riches  of  the  kingdom.  The  latter  will 
be  granted  in  proportion  to  the  foi'mer.  '  Bu^he  that  is  unjust  in  the 
least,  will  be  unjust  also  in  much.'  Who  will  trust  you  \\\\\\  the  true 
riches,  if  you  misapply  the  unrighteous  mammon  1  '  And  if  ye  have 
not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  another's,  who  shall  give  you  that 
which  is  your  own  V  Who  will  give  you  that  which  prt)perly  belongs 
to  your  higher  nature,  if  you  mismanaged  what  was  not  your  own,  but 
only  intrusted  to  you  1" 

The  concluding  thought  is :  "  No  servant  can  servo  two  masters  at 
once,  the  servant,  in  the  strictest  sense,  being  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  master,  and,  in  fact,  his  instrument;  so  no  man  can  have  two  mas- 

*  The  antithesis  of  aiiKov  aud  a^ifiivov,  in  v.  11,  might  lead  us  to  interpret  the  first  as 
"what  is,  in  itself,  not  good;"  but  the  phrase  nainuavds  n/j  ai^iKias,  aud  the  implied  allusion 
to  the  parable,  favour  the  sense  given  in  the  text. 

t  Here  is  illustrated  the  difference  between  the  Ebionitish  idea  of  worldly  goods  and  the 
trae  Christian  view.  According  to  the  first,  Satan  is  Lord  and  Master  of  this  world  in  » 
j)hy»ical  sense  ;  and  the  possession  of  propeity,  beyond  the  bare  necessaries,  is  considered 
as  sinful  in  itself,  as  sharing  in  a  domain  which  ought  to  be  left  exclusively  to  the  servants 
of  Satan.  According  to  the  latter,  earthly  goods  are  not  the  inie  riches,  which  the  Christian 
alone  can  possess,  and  shall  possess  forever,  in  greater  and  greater  fulness ;  they  belong 
to  Satan  in  the  same  sense  as  the  whole  world  belongs  to  him.  But  as  the  world,  from  a 
kingdom  of  Satan,  is  to  become  the  kingdom  o^  God,  so  worldly  goods  are  to  be  employed 
by  the  children  of  light  to  advance  the  latter,  with  a  wisdom  (illustrated  in  the  parable)  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Christ,  instead  of 
presenting  the  principle  in  its  abstract  generality,  applied  it  spccificalli/  to  acts  of  benevo- 
lence ;  the  disciples,  at  that  period,  had  no  opportunity  of  employing  their  property  to 
further  the  other  objects  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  such  as  have  been  abundantly  furnished  iu 
the  later  course  of  its  developement.    Of.  De  Wcttc,  Matt.,  xix.,  21. 
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ters  spiritually ;  the  one  only  who  rules  the  whole  life  is  tlie  master." 
No  man's  life  can  depend,  at  the  same  time,  upon  both  God  and  INIam- 
mon.  To  find  one's  true  good  in  Mammon,  and  to  serve  Goo  as  Mas- 
ter, these  things  are  incompatible.  The  true  child  of  God  applies  his 
earthly  wealth  to  His  service,  and  therein  proves  himself  a  faithful  ser- 
vant ;  regarding  it  not  as  a  good  in  itself,  but  only  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  kingdom  of  God — the  hicrhest  fj^ood. 

It  is  clear  that  this  passage  (placed  out  of  its  connexion  in  Matt.,  vi., 
24)  stands  properly  here,  closely  joined  to  the  parable ;  and,  indeed, 
requisite  to  set  the  idea  of  the  parable  in  its  proper  light.  The  prin- 
cipal scope  of  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  show  the  connexion 
between  icisdom  and  a  steadfast  aim  of  life ;  and  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion (v.  13)  contains  precisely  the  same  thought;  as  it  teaches  that  we 
cannot  rightly  use  our  earthly  goods  unless  we  make  our  choice  deci- 
dedly between  God  and  the  world,  and  then,  with  undivided  aim,  refer 
all  things  to  the  one  Master  to  whom  we  have  consecrated  our  whole 
life. 

Thus  the  parable  illustrates  the  precept,  "Be  wise  as  serpents,  and 
harmless  as  doves."  It  exhibits  the  unjust  steward  as  a  model  of  ser- 
pent wisdom,  which,  imitated  by  Christians,  becomes  the  wisdom  of 
innocence.  The  concluding  words  of  Christ,  above  explained  (v.  13), 
teach  that  the  true  simplicity,  i.  c,  singleness  of  aim,  generates  that 
controlling  presence  of  mind  which  is  the  element  of  wisdom.  What, 
at  a  later  period,  was  the  chief  source  of  Paul's  Apostolical  wisdom 
but  this,  that  his  heart  was  not  divided  between  GO0  and  the  world; 
that  he  had  but  one  aim,  and  served  but  one  Master  ] 

^  183.  Caution  against  imprudent  Zeal  in  Preac7iing  the  Gospel. 
Akin  to  the  wisdom  thus  recommended  to  the  Apostles  is  the  rule 
of  preaching  the  truth  given  in  Matt.,  vii.,  G,  Gii'e  not  that  which  is  hohj 
unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  hefore  swine,  lest  they  trample 
them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you.  "  Valuable  as  pearls 
are  to  men,  they  would  only  enrage  hungry  swine,  who  would  trample 
them,  an<l  rush  upon  him  that  had  so  deceived  their  hunger."  T'tider 
this  vivid  illustration,  Christ  enjoined  his  disciples  to  guard  against 
hastily  offering  the  sacred  truths  of  the  kingdom  to  minds  carnally  unfit 
for  them,  and  destitute  of  a  sense  of  spiritual  need  ;  the  lioly  pearls 
would  be  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  such.  To  meet  them  on  their  own 
ground,  and  yet  offer  them  nothing  to  satisfy  their  carnal  desires,  wouhl 
only  rouse  their  evil  j)asaions,  and  expose  valuable  lives,  which  ought  to 
be  preserved  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  doing  any  good.  Tlie 
witness  for  the  truth  must  needs  Ix;  zealous  and  courageous,  but  lie 
need  not  be  imprudent  or  indiscreet. 
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The  Apostles,  then,  were  cautioned  against  the  error  into  which  some 
later  missionaries  have  fallen,  of  offering  the  Gospel,  under  the  impulse 
of  inconsiderate  zeal,  without  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place. 
Still,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  they  were  not  to  preach  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Word  might  prove  a  stone  of  offence  to  some, 
while  it  pricked  others  to  the  heart ;  the  Word  w^as  destined,  of  neces- 
sity, to  sift  the  various  classes  of  men  that  should  hear  it.  Nor  was  the 
caution  neglected  by  Christ  himself,  when  he  refused  to  allow  the  rage 
of  carnal  and  narrow-minded  hearers  to  hinder  him  from  uttering  his 
truths  boldly,  and  without  regard  to  consequences,  revealing  a  spiritual 
power  that  defied  all  opposition  ;  or  when  he  punished  their  obduracy 
by  ceasing  to  condescend  to  their  weakness  and  prejudice,  and  by  offer- 
ing the  truth  in  its  sharp  and  naked  outlines,  even  although  it  excited 
the  wrath  of  some,  while  it  led  others  to  reflection. 

The  apophthegm  that  we  have  just  considered  was  in  itself  a  judg- 
ment and  a  prediction.  The  more  immediate  application  of  such  say- 
ings depended  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  uttered  ; 
to  interpret  them,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  their  letter  only,  but  also 
the  life-giving  Spirit  which  originally  insjiired  them. 

An  ancient  and  wide-spread  tradition  ascribes  to  Christ  the  following 
saying:  "yivecde  rpane^Tai  doKifioi:  hecome  approved  money-changers ^ 
This  expression  bears  the  stamp  of  Christ's  figurative  manner  of  speech  ; 
and  the  external  and  internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its  genuineness.* 
If  this  expression  be  deemed  akin  to  the  jiarable  of  the  Talents,  its  sense 
could  be  given  thus  :  "J5e  like  acute  money-changers ;  adding  daily  to 
the  cajntal  intrusted  to  you."  But  the  principal  figure  in  the  parabh; 
of  the  talents  is  not  the  money-changer,  but  the  person  who  })uts  money 
at  interest  with  him  ;  and,  besides,  the  money-changers  did  not  gain 
money  with  borrowed  capital,  but  with  their  own.  We  must,  therefore, 
look  for  an  interpretation  more  in  accordance  with  the  business  of  the 
broker.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity,  which  peihaps  first  received  these 
words  of  Christ  in  connexion  with  others  that  explained  them,  affords 
us  such  an  interpretation.  It  was  part  of  the  business  of  the  money- 
changer to  distinguish  genuine  from  counterfeit  coin.  So  Chi-ist  might 
have  given  this  rule,  capable  of  manifold  application  in  the  labours  of 
the  Apostles ;  to  imply  a  careful  circumspection  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  true  from  the  apparent,  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit,  the  pure 

"See  Fahricii,  Cod.  Apocryph.  N.  T.,  i.,  330;  iii.,  524.  We  find  this  saj-ing  in  apoc- 
rvpbal  writiiiirs,  both  heretical  and  Catiiolic ;  and  many  imitations  of  it  seem  to  have  been 
made  by  the  ecclesiastical  teachers  of  the  first  centui-y,  which  could  not  have  happened  at 
that  time  had  it  not  been  uttered  by  Christ  or  one  of  the  Apostles.  Paul  (whose  writing.s 
contained  many  allusions  to  Christ's  words,  and  sentiments  taking  their  hue  from  them) 
perhaps  had  this  saying  in  mind  in  1  Thess.,  v.,  21,  as  has  been  supposed  by  Hansel,  with 
whose  view  of  the  apophthegm  I  &sree.—{Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1836,  I.) 
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from  the  alloyed ;  not  to  condemn  hastily,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
to  trust  lightly. 

§  184.  The  Syro-Phcenician  Woman.  (Matt.,  xv.,  21  ;  Mark,  vii.,  24.) 
—(1.)  Her  Frai/cr.—{2.)  Her  Repulse.— {2.)  Her  Faith.— [i.)  The 
Result. 

Christ,  having  passed  beyond  the  northern  border  of  Galilee,  reached 
a  place  where  he  wished  to  remain  unknown.  But  the  fame  of  his 
miracles  had  preceded  his  arrival.  A  heathen  woman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood (a  Canaanite  or  Phoenician),  whose  daughter  was  a  demoniac, 
hastened  to  seek  help  from  the  Saviour.  As  he  went  out  with  the  dis- 
ciples, she  ran  and  cried  to  him,  "  Have  viercy  on  me,  O  Lord  !  thou 
Ron  of  David  ;  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil." 

(2.) 

"  Bat  he  answered  and  said,  I  am  not  sent  hut  unto  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel.  .  .  .  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread  and 
to  cast  it  to  dogs."  Taking  this  reply  alone,  apart  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Christ  uttered  it,  it  appears  mysterious,  indeed, 
that  he  should  so  emphatically  restrict  his  mission  to  the  Jews,  that  he 
should  speak  of  the  heathen  in  such  a  tone  of  contempt,  and  repel  the 
prayer  of  the  woman  with  so  much  severity.  But  all  hough  we  may 
not  be  able,  from  the  close  and  abridged  narrative,  to  obtain  a  clear  view 
of  the  matter,  we  can  yet  remove  its  difficulties  to  a  great  extent  by 
considering  it  in  its  proper  historical  connexion.* 

We  have  before  said  that  the  restriction  of  Christ's  mission  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  purpose 
of  establishing  a  universal  kingdom.  This  restriction  referred  to  his 
personal  agency,  which  in  fact  belonged  to  the  Jewish  jjeople ;  not, 
however  (as  he  himself  said),  but  that  he  had  "  other  sheep  not  belong- 
ing to  this  fold,"  which  were  at  some  time  to  be  brought  into  the  same 
fold,  and  under  the  same  shepherd,  with  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel.  But  in  other  cases,  also  (as  we  have  seen),  he  afforded  his  per- 
sonal assistance  to  individual  heathens.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  the 
reasons  of  Christ's  conduct  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  of  the  time  at  which  it  occurred. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  he  wished,  at  that  juncture,  to  re- 
main hidden,  and  therefore  to  avoid  pul)lic  laboui's  (.Mark,  vii.,  24).      in 

'  Tlio  Bttnujpt  t<)  remnvo  theiic  diftinultios  l)y  tin-  iIumji-j-  tlint  ('liriiit  olturod  his  plnn  at 
tliflercnt  pt'rioils  cannot  he  ninilo  to  liarintini/o  witli  tha  attomlant  circuinatmii-oa  of  tliiii 
case,  OS  relatcil  l>y  Murk  aa  well  us  Mutthew  ;  for  those  ciri'uinstaiu'oB  (tliu  jimnioy  into 
North  (inliloo,  iVc.)  prove  that  tliia  c-nso  niimt  1)0  pinccti  chmiioloificftlly  rt//cr  otlior  casoi  in 
which  Christ  bad  assiiituJ  indiviJuol  bcalhuns. 
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the  previous  cases  in  which  lie  had  assisted  individual  pagans,  no  fur- 
ther consequences  were  likely  to  follow  ;  but  his  agency  in  this  case 
was  likely  to  draw  multitudes  around  him,  and  to  extend  his  ministry 
amon"-  the  heathen,  in  opposition  to  his  general  plan.  His  action, 
therefore,  was  directed  only  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  woman  ;  the 
latter  ho  wished  to  relieve  after  she  had  proved  her  faith  and  poured  out 
her  whole  heart  before  him  ;  to  the  former  the  case  afforded  an  example 
of  pagan  faith  that  might  shame  the  Jews,  and  teach  the  Apostles  that 
the  heathen  would  yet  believe  in  him,  and  share,  through  their  faith,  in 
the  blessings  of  his  kingdom.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  was 
Christ's  intention  from  the  beginning,  or  whether  the  woman's  fervent 
prayer  and  believing  importunity  overcame  his  first  purpose  to  send 
her  away.  There  is  nothing  in  the  latter  supposition  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  Jesus,  since,  in  his  purely  human  being,  he  was  dif- 
ferently determined  by  different  circumstances. 

And  a^rain,  hard  as  the  words  "  one  ought  not  to  cast  the  childrats 
hread  to  the  dogs"  may  sound  to  us,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  a 
fio-urative  expression,  meaning  nothing  more  than  that  the  mercies  des- 
tined for  the  Theocratic  people  could  not  as  yet  be  extended  to  a  peo- 
ple at  that  time  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  by  no  means  ex- 
cluding the  expectation  that  this  relation  should  be  so  changed  as  that 
all  should  become  "  children." 

(3.) 

The  woman  doubtless  felt  that  these  words,  severe  as  they  were, 
came  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  love,  and  she  continued  her  prayer 
with  trustful  importunity,  herself  entering  into  the  words  of  Christ  and 
acknowledging  theii-  truth.  "  Yes,  Lord  ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  their  master's  tahle." 

Now  if  this  total  abasement  before  a  man  of  another  nation  be  re 
garded  merely  as  an  outward  and  human  submission  for  the  sake  of  a 
bodily  blessing,  it  must  appear  abject  indeed ;  nor  could  Christ  have 
})raised  it  and  granted  the  favour  so  earnestly  yet  basely  sought.  But 
it  was  not  of  such  a  character ;  the  pagan  woman  felt  herself  unworthy 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  therefore  was  not  degraded  by  her  sense 
of  inferiority  to  the  Theocratic  nation  ;  she  humbled  herself,  not  before 
a  man,  but  before  one  in  whom  (whatever  conception  she  had  of  his 
person)  God  revealed  hiviself  to  her  heart ;  it  was  to  a  Divine  power, 
not  a  human,  that  she  gave  so  lowly  a  submission.  It  is  precisely  this 
sense  of  unworthiness  and  unconditional  submission  to  God,  when  re- 
vealed in  his  omnipotence  and  mercy  ;  it  is  precisely  Faith,  in  this  pe- 
culiarly Christian  sense,  which  is  made,  throughout  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  condition  of  all  manifestations  of  the  grace  of  God.  The 
act  of  Christ  in  the  case  illustrated  his  own  saying,  "  He  that  humblelh 
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himself  shall  he  exalted;'"  he  answered  the  woman,  commending  her 
as  he  would  not  commend  the  Jews,  "  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith  ;  he 
it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt"  He  set  up  the  believing  woman  as  a 
pattern  of  that  faith  which  was  to  become,  among  the  pagans,  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Thus,  again  and  again,  under  the  most  varied  circumstances,  did 
Christ  set  forth  the  value  in  which  he  held  a  spirit  of  humble,  self- 
denying  devotion  to  God  and  submission  to  his  revelation  in  Christ; 
this  spirit,  so  iireconcilably  opposed  to  the  pride  of  natural  Reason 
which,  in  the  ancient  world,  was  held  to  be  man's  highest  dignity,  was 
made  by  Christ  the  essential  condition  of  participation  in  his  kingdom. 
Idle,  indeed,  and  vain,  therefore,  must  be  all  attempts  to  make  Chris- 
tianity, in  this  sense,  a  religion  of  reason,  or  to  make  Christian  ethics 
a  morality  of  reason. 

The  transaction  affords  another  lesson,  also.  The  Christian  may 
comfort  himself  under  the  hardest  trials  and  severest  struggles — nay, 
even  when  his  most  ardent  prayers  appear  to  be  unheard  and  un- 
answered— with  the  consoling  belief  that  behind  the  veil  of  harshness 
the  Father's  love  conceals  itself: 

[Behind  the  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  lace.] 

§  185.    The  Transfiguration  of  Christ.     (Luke,  ix.,  29-36.) 
Six  days*  after  the  conversation  in  which  Christ  first  unfolded  to  the 
Apostles  the  sufferings  and  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  he  took  Peter, 
James,  and  John  up  into  a  mountain  apart,  and  was  transfgurcd  hefore 
them. 

The  Transfiguration  may  be  considered  either  (1)  as  an  objective 
fact,  a  real  communication  with  the  world  of  spii-its ;  or  (2)  as  a  sub- 
jective psychological  phenomenon.  The  account  of  Luke  bears  in- 
dubitable marks  of  originality  and  historical  truth  ;  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  resolve  it  into  a  mythical  narrative  are  absurd. 
But  it  certainly  appears  to  favour  the  second  view  above  stated  ratlit>r 
than  the  first. 

If  we  adopt  the  first  view,  and  assume  that  the  narr;ilivc  is  intended 
to  relate  an  objective  fact,  it  aflbrds  us  a  partial  exhibition  of  the  inter- 
course of  Christ  himself  with  the  world  of  spirits.  It  could  not  have 
been   intended  merely  for  the  Apostles  to  witness ;    for,  during  its 

'  '  Luke  »nys  c'lvhl  dnys;  Matthew  lix  ;  involving  no  discroitancy.  however,  for  it  is  cniiy 
to  sliow  that  they  employed  diH'ercnt  modes  of  roinpiitntion.  Stnteinents  of  time  thus 
ajjrceini<  in  fact,  hut  ditl'ering  in  form,  are  among  the  surest  siipis  of  veracity  iu  historical 
narratives. 
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progress,  they  were  '■'•heavy  with  sleep,''''  and,  therefore,  unfit  to  appre- 
hend it,  or  to  transmit  an  account  of  it  as  matter  of  fact.  We  cannot, 
however,  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  and  of  some  un- 
known object  for  it,  in  the  connexion  of  a  history  which  is  entirely  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  Once  admitting  the  event  as  such, 
all  that  we  should  have  to  do  would  be  to  confess  our  ignorance, 
instead  of  losing  ourselves  in  arbitrary  hypotheses  and  speculative 
dreams. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  following  the  indications  given  in  Luke, 
we  may  arrive  at  the  following  view  of  the  narrative  :  Jesus  retired  in 
the  evening  with  three  of  his  dearest  disciples,  apart,  into  a  mountain,* 
to  pray  in  their  presence.  We  may  readily  imagine  that  his  prayei 
referred  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  had  spoken  so  largely  with  the 
disciples  on  the  preceding  days,  viz.,  the  coming  developement  of  his 
kinffdom,  and  the  conflicts  he  was  to  enter  into  at  Jerusalem  in  its 
behalf.  They  were  deeply  impressed  by  his  prayer ;  his  countenance 
beamed  with  radiance,  and  he  appeared  to  them  glorified  and  trans- 
figured with  celestial  light.  At  last,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  they  fell 
asleep ;  and  the  impressions  of  the  Saviour's  prayer  and  of  their  con- 
versation with  him  were  reflected  in  a  visiont  thus  :  Beside  Him,  who 
was  the  end  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  appeared  Moses  and  Elias 
in  celestial  splendour;  for  the  glory  that  streamed  forth  from  Him  was 
reflected  back  upon  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets  foretold  the  fate  that 
awaited  him  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  mean  time  they  awoke,  and,  in  a 
half-waking  condition,^  saw  and  heard  what  followed.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  event  is  the  deep  impression 
which  Christ's  words  had  made  upon  them,  and  the  conflict  between 
the  new  views  thus  received  and  their  old  ideas,  showing  itself  thus 
while  they  were  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

Still  the  difficulty  remains,  that  the  phenomena,  if  simply  psycho- 
logical, should  have  appeared  to  all  the  three  Apostles  precisely  in  the 
same  form.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  improbable,  that  the  account  came 
from  the  lips  of  Peter,  who  is  the  prominent  figui'e  in  the  narrative.§ 

*  We  do  not  know  whether  this  was  Moaut  Hennon,  or  the  mountain  from  which 
Cesarca  Philippi  took  the  name  Paneas.  The  old  tradition,  which  makes  Mount  Tabot 
the  site  of  the  transfiguration,  cannot  be  reliSd  on. 

t  Cf.  Matt.,  xvii.,  9.  X  Cf.  Luke,  ix.,  33,  last  clause. 

^  We  liave  several  times  remarked  tliat  too  much  importance  is  not  to  be  attached  to  tlic- 
omission  of  an}'  event  by  .Tohn  that  is  recorded  by  the  other  EvaiiEjelists.  Still  his  silence  in 
regard  to  the  transfiguration  is  remarkable,  seeing  that  he  himself  was  an  eye-witness,  and 
that  the  event  itself,  if  an  objective  reality,  was  calculated  to  display  the  grandeur  of 
Christ  in  a  very  high  degree.  Two  reasons  may  be  supjiosed  for  this  :  (1.)  That  he  did  not 
deem  himself  prepared,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  event,  to  give  a  distinct  representa- 
tion of  it ;  or,  (2.)  That  he  did  not  view  it  as  an  objective  reality,  and,  therefore,  did  not  at- 
tach so  much  importance  to  it.  Dr.  Schncrkeiihurger  (Bcitragei;  zur  Einleitung  in  das  Neuo 
Testament)  thinks  that  John  omitted  the  traiisfigiiratiou  because  of  the  Gnostics  and  Do- 
cetics,  who  might  have  used  it  to  support  their  views  of  the  person  of  Christ;  but  to  as  it 
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The  disciples  did  not,  at  first,  dwell  upon  this  phenomenon.  The 
turn  of  Christ's  conversations  with  them,  and  the  pressure  of  events, 
withdrew  their  attention  from  it  until  after  the  resurrection,  when,  as 
the  several  traits  of  their  later  intercourse  with  Christ  were  brought  to 
mind,  this  transfiguration  was  vividly  recalled,  and  assigned  to  its  prop- 
er connexion  in  the  epoch  which  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour.* 

§  186.  Elias  a  Forerunner  of  Messiah.     (Matt.,  xvii.,  10-13.) 
The  relations  of  Elias  to  Christ  at  that  time  greatly  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  disciples,  as  is  obvious  from  the  portions  of  one  of  their 
conversations  with  him  that  are  preserved  to  us.t 

As  we  have  seen  [Matt.,  xvi.,  21],  he  was  at  this  period  unfolding  to 
his  disciples  his  approaching  appearance  at  Jerusalem  as  Messiah,  and 
his  impending  fate.  They  presented  to  him  in  connexion  with  this,  as 
a  difficulty  in  their  minds,  the  prediction  taught  by  the  scribes,  and  the 
very  one  which  they  arrayed  against  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus — that 
Elias  must  first  appear,  to  introduce  the  Messiah  among  the  Theocrat- 
ic people.  He  answered  that  the  scribes  were  right  in  saying  that 
Elias  must  first  come  and  make  smooth  the  way  for  the  coming  of  Mes- 
siah ;  but  that  they  were  wrong  in  the  carnal  and  literal  sense  which 
they  put  upon  the  saying,  as  if  Elias  were  to  appear  in  person.  Elias, 
he  told  them,  was  spiritually  represented  by  John  the  Baptist ;  he  "  is 
come  already,  and  they  hnexo  him,  not,  hut  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever 
they  listcd.\  Likewise,  also,  shall  the  Son  of  Man  suffer  of  thcm^ 
The  same  selfish  spirit,  the  same  adherence  to  the  letter,  which  hindered 
them  from  seeing  Elias  in  John,  and  induced  them  to  get  rid  of  so 
troublesome  a  witness,  would  prevent  them  from  recognizing  Messiah 
in  the  Son  of  Man,  and  lead  them  to  treat  him  as  they  had  done  the 
Bajnist. 

§  187.   Christ   Cares  a  Demoniacal  Youth  after  the  Disciples  had  at- 
tempted it  in  vain.     (Mark,  ix.,  14  ;  Matt.,  xvii.,  14  ;   Luke,  ix.,  37.) 
— He  Reproves  the  unbelieving  Multitude. 
On  descending  from   the  mountain   with   Peter,  James   and  John, 

Christ  fijund  the  rest  of  the  disciples  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  per 

appears  that  this  would  Imvo  heon,  on  the  contrary,  a  reason  why  he  should  nieutioii  it,  to 
guard,  by  a  full  and  clear  statement,  against  misinterpretation  on  that  side. 

*  Luke,  ix.,  30,  is  most  simple  :  thry  kepi  it  close,  and  laid  no  man  in  those  days  any  of 
those  things  which  they  had  seen.  The  statement  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  that  ("lirist  for 
ba<le  it,  gives  a  reason  for  this  silence,  in  accordance  more  with  the  view  that  the  event 
was  purely  objective. 

t  We  think  wo  arc  justified  in  considering  Mntt.,  xvii.,  lO-in,  as  one  of  these  ;  the  olv 
with  which  the  i|ueHtion  eommonces  shows  that  it  has  a  coimexion  elsewhere. 

:  These  words  prove  that  Ciirist  attributed  John's  fate  to  the  machinations  of  the  Phari- 
sees. 
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sons,  some  well,  and  otliers  ill  disposed.  A  man  in  great  distress  on 
account  of  a  deeply-afflicted  son*  had  gone  thither,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  Christ's  agency  in  healing  similar  cases.  The  youth  appears 
to  have  been  subject  to  epileptic' fits,  with  a  state  of  imbecility  or  mel- 
ancholy, in  which  last  condition  he  was  incapable  of  utterance.  He 
frequently  attempted  to  kill  himself  during  these  attacks,  by  throwing 
himself  into  the  fire  or  into  the  water.  The  unhappy  father  had  first 
met  the  disciples  who  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  these 
last  attempted  to  make  use,  in  this  case,  of  the  powers  of  healing  con- 
veyed to  them  by  Christ.  But  the  result  satisfied  them  that  they  were 
yet  far  from  being  able  to  act  as  organs  for  his  Divine  powers.  They 
could  not  cure  the  demoniac  ;  and  some  unfriendly  scribes  who  were 
present  took  advantage  of  the  failure,  and  of  the  excitement  which  it 
caused  among  the  people,  to  question  the  disciples ;  probably  disputing 
the  miracles  and  the  calling  of  their  Master.t 

In  the  mean  time,  Christ  suddenly  appeared  amid  the  throng,  to  their 
great  surprise.^  Part  of  the  multitude  were  full  of  hope  that  He  would 
do  what  his  disciples  had  failed  to  accomplish ;  others,  doubtless,  as 
anxiously  hoped  that  his  efforts  would  be  as  impotent  as  theirs.  In 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Saviour  combined  earnest  reproof  with  con- 
descending love.  He  reproved  them  because  his  long  labours  had 
not  yet  satisfied  them  ;  because  they  still  felt  no  higher  than  corpoi'eal 
wants ;  because  their  unbelief  still  demanded  sensible  miracles.  "  O 
faitJdcss  generation  !  Jioiv  long  shall  I  be  with  you  and  suffer  you.^''^ 

The  demoniac  was  brought  in ;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  Di- 
vine manifestation  appears  to  have  produced  a  crisis,  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion. His  convulsions  came  on  with  new  powei\  To  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  father,  Christ  listened  patiently  to  his  history  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  he  closed,  as  if  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  his  suffering  son, 
with  the  prayer,  "  But  if  thou  canst  do  any  thing,  have  cum,2)assion  on  us 
and  help  us.'"'  Fervent  as  the  prayer  was,  the  words,  "  If  thou  canst 
do  any  thing, ^^  implying  a  distant  doubt,  led  Christ  to  reprove  him  gently, 

*  Nothing  could  be  a  stronger  proof  of  historical  veracity  than  the  three  separate  but 
agreeing  accounts  of  this  event,  all  from  different  sources.  Mark's  narrative  is  obviously 
due  to  an  eye-witness ;  it  is  marked  by  simplicity  and  naturalness,  without  a  trace  of  tlie 
exaggeration  which  S/raiisx  would  see  in  it. 

t  The  presence  of  the  scribes  would  lix  the  site  rather  at  some  mountain  of  Galilee  than 
at  Mount  Hcrnion  or  Pancas. 

I  cXtOiitiSiiQi],  Mark,  ix.,  \'),  appears  entirely  natural ;  any  thing  but  exaf^geratcd,  as  iS'raugs 
will  have  it. 

$  It  by  no  means  follows  that  Christ's  exclamation  refers  to  the  disciples :  much  more 
probablj-  to  all  that  had  preceded  ;  the  spirit  in  which  his  aid  had  been  sought,  and  I. is 
miraculous  power  lioubted.  The  word  yctcd  is  too  general  for  tiie  Apostles ;  nor  would  the 
Lord,  who  generally  bora  with  their  weaknesses  so  benignantly,  have  so  severely  re- 
proved them  in  this  case.     Nor  would  they,  in  that  case,  have  put  the  (juestion  in  ver.  i.'8. 
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and  encourage  him  to  believe,  not  by  saying,  '■'■  DuuTjt  not ;  I  can  do 
all  things,'"  but  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  defect  tcithin  himself: 
"  Can  J  do  any  thing  ]  Know  that  if  thou  canst  believe,  all  things  are 
possible  to  hi?}i  that  believeth"  (thou  thyself  canst  do  all  things,  if  thou 
only  believest;  faith  can  do  all).*  The  gentle  reproof  had  its  full  ef- 
fect ;  the  father,  full  of  feeling,  cried  out  in  tears,  "  Yes,  Lo?-d,  I  be- 
lieve (yet  I  feel  as  yet  that  I  do  not  believe  sufficiently) ;  help  thou  my 
unbelief."  Christ  then  spoke  in  tones  of  confident  command  ;  and  the 
demoniac  suffered  a  new  and  intense  paroxysm,  which  exhausted  all 
his  strength.  He  lay  like  a  corpse ;  "  but  Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  lifted  hi»i  vp,  and  he  arose." 

§  188.  Christ  tells  the  Disciples  the  Cause  of  their  Failure. —  The  Power 
of  Faith. — Prayer  and  Fastitig.  (Matt.,  xvii.,  20,  21.) 
After  this  experience,  so  important  in  view  of  the  coming  independ- 
ent labours  of  the  disciples,  they  asked  of  Christ,  "  Why  could  not  we 
cast  him  out  V  and  thus  gave  him  occasion  to  point  out  to  them  a  two- 
fold ground  in  their  own  selves,  viz.:  (1)  a  want  of  perfectly  confiding 
faith,  and  (2)  a  want  of  that  complete  devotion  to  God  and  renun- 
ciation of  the  world  which  is  implied  in  prayer  and  fasting.  The  for- 
mer presupposes  the  latter,  and  the  latter  reacts  upon  the  foiTner. 
•'  Because  of  your  tmbelitf  ;\  for  verily  I  say  unto  you.,  If  ye  have  faith 
as  a  grain  of  imistard  sced,\  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain.  Remove 
hence  to  yonder  place.,  and.  it  shall  remove,^  and  nothing  shall  be  impossi- 
ble unto  7/dM."||  And  then  he  adds  (probably  after  some  intermediate 
sentences  not  reported  in  this  brief  but  substantial  account)  :  "  Such  a 
power  of  the  Evil  Sj^irit  as  is  in  this  form  of  demoniacal  disease  can 
only  be  overcome  by  prayer  and  fasting."      That  is,  by  that  ardent 

'  I  give  a  free  translation  of  that  very  difficult  passasre,  Mark,  ix.,  23  ;  sucli  as  the  con 
nexion  appears  to  me  to  demutid.  E/  fivviiaut,  in  v.  23,  I  think,  refers  to  the  words  spoken 
by  the  man,  v.  22  :  t6  =  "  Ihal,"  wliich  had  been  said  :  viaTcvaat  is  wanting  in  Cod.  Vatican., 
according  to  Bcntley's  collation,  and  in  Cod.  Ephrnem.  Rencripf.  (see  Tischcndorfx  re- 
print) ;  anjl  I  think  it  is  a  doss.     KnatchhuU  considers  it  as  middle,  but  withont  ground. 

t  /.  e.,  want  of  lively  confidence  in  the  promises  they  had  received  of  Divine  Power, 
through  Christ,  to  work  miracles,  and  in  their  Divine  calling  and  coramuuiun  with  Qon 
through  Christ;  in  general,  a  want  of  religious  conviction  and  conlldence,  as  practically 
displayed  in  subduing  all  doubts  and  diiliculties  ;  e.  c^.,  such  as  Paul's. 

X  The  same  lignre  as  in  the  parables  of  the  kingdom  of  Gon,  probably  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  growth  of  faith,  once  roote<l  in  the  heart,  by  the  power  of  (iod  that  dwells  in  it : 
like  the  growth  of  the  mighty  tree  from  the  diminutive  seed-coni. 

$  In  Orienlal  manner,  Christ  takes  a  concrete  figure  from  the  visible  creation  before  him, 
to  set  forth  the  general  thoiiL'bt :  "  You  will  bo  able  to  remove  all  dilRcaltics;  apparent  im- 
possibilities will  become  possible." 

II  The  right  limitation  of  this  (not  to  extend  it  to  an  indefinite  gcneralitj-)  lies  in  its  ref- 
erence, in  the  context,  to  men  irorkiri/r  a>  tn-f^an!)  of  tin-  ,'^/nrif  of  (Ind  ;  it  excluiles,  there- 
fore, all  selfwill,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  Divine  order,  which  is,  indued,  autagonistie  to  failb 
itself. 
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prayer*  which  is  ofTcrcd  in  humiliation  before  Gou.and  abstraction  from 
the  world,  in  still  collectedness  of  soul,  undisturbed  by  corporeal  feel- 
ings. Doubtless,  by  this  whole  statement,  Christ  intended  to  satisfy 
the  disciples  that  they  were  not  spiritually  prepared  fully  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  ministry.! 

§  IbO.  Return  to  Capcniau7n. — Dispute  among  the  Disciples  Jor  pre- 
cedence.—  The  Child  a  Pattern. — Acting  in  the  Name  of  Christ. 
(Luke,  ix.,  46  ;  Mark,  ix.,  33  ;  Matt.,  xviii.) 

We  have  seen  that  on  a  certain  occasion|  Christ  replied  to  those 
who  asked  "why  his  disciples  did  not  fast,"  &c.,  that  "the  time  had 
not  yet  come."  But  a  new  epoch  was  now  approaching  ;  and  he  him- 
self gave  his  disciples  another  rule,  and  taught  them  what  they  lacked 
to  fit  them,  by  further  abstraction  from  the  world  and  earnest  collected- 
ness of  heart,  for  their  high  calling. 

Although  Christ  had  directly  discountenanced,  in  his  conversations 
after  the  return  of  the  Apostles  from  their  trial  mission,  the  sensuous 
expectations  which  they  entertained  from  his  Messiahship,  still  the  ideas 
on  which  their  hopes  were  founded  were  too  deeply  rooted  in  their 
hearts  and  minds  to  be  readily  eradicated.  With  these  w^as  connected, 
partly  as  cause  and  partly  as  effect,  the  self-seeking  which  tinged  their 
relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God.     This  same  feeling  was  manifest  in 

*  The  Jews  and  early  Clinstians,  in  times  of  special  prayer,  retired  from  social  intercdurse 
and  bodily  enjoyments,  restraining  the  bodily  appetites  ;  and  the  mention  of  jirnyer  and 
faM'tus  together  implies  this  state  of  entire  collectedness  and  devotion. 

t  There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  Evangelists  as  to  the  collocation  of  the  passages 
here  rcfciTed  to.  The  two  verses  in  Matt,  (xvii.,  20,  21)  harmonize  well  with  each  other 
and  with  the  connexion.  But  in  Mark,  xi,  23,  the  saying  of  Cln'ist  in  regax-d  to  the  pouir 
offifilh  is  given  in  a  connexion  not  homogeneons  to  it,  especially  the  withering  of  the  lii;- 
tree,  which  was  not  adapted  to  illustrate  the  positive  efficiency  of  faith.  In  Luke.  xvii..  fc'. 
a  ditferent  figure  is  used,  viz..  the  uprooting  of  a  sycamore;  and  this  passage  was  probahiy 
uttered  in  a  dittereut  locality;  as  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Saviour,  in  view  of  his  approiu'h- 
ing  separation  from  the  disciples,  took  many  occasions,  and  employed  various  figures,  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  their  believing  confidence. 

A  more  striking  difl'ercnce  is,  that  in  Mark's  account  of  Christ's  reply  to  the  ijuestion  of 
the  disciples  (ix.,  28.  29)  the  Jirst  sentence  (the  power  of  faith)  is  left  out,  and-Jhe  second 
only  (prayer  and  fasting)  given.  As  this  last  is  given  by  both  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  is  more 
certain  that  it  was  spoken  in  that  connexion.  But  then,  again,  Mark,  ix.,  23,  contains  a  state- 
ment of  the  power  of  faith,  addressed,  not  to  the  disciples,  but  to  the  father  of  the  demoniac ;  • 
iu  so  natural  a  connexion,  too.  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  the  aptness  of  the  collo- 
cation ;  but  in  MfiUhciv  this  is  entirely  wanting.  This  last  omission,  and  the  mistaken 
interpretation  put  upon  )ei'cii  i!-icroi  (Matt.,  xvii.,  17),  may  have  given  occasion  for  referring 
iiii  rf/v  a-tartav  (v.  20)  to  that  phrase  in  v.  17,  and  for  here  transferring  the  passage  on 
the  power  of  faith  to  this  place  from  some  other.  Yet  it  i.s  also  possible  that  Christ  ut- 
tered both  expressions  (viz.,  Mark,  ix.,  23,  and  Matt.,  xvii.,  20),  and  that  their  similarity  of 
thought  induced  each  writer  to  retain  but  one.  In  confirmation  of  this,  Luke  does  not 
mention  (xvii.,  5,  6)  the  historical  connexion  in  which  the  thought  was  uttered  ;  the  disci- 
ples would  not  have  asked,  "  Lord,  increase  our  faith,''  but  for  an  experience  of  their  want 
of  it;  and  precisely  such  an  experience  is  given  m  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 

•  Cf.  p.  203. 
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their  conversation  on  the  way  back  to  Capernaum  from  tneir  northern 
tour;  they  disputed  among  themselves  on  the  journey  about  their  rel- 
ative activity  in  the  service  of  their  Master,  and  who  amonrr  them 
should  hold  the  first  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God.* 

After  their  arrival  at  Capernaum,  Christ  asked  them  the  subject  on 
which  they  had  disputed  by  the  way,  intending  that  the  very  shame  of 
answering  his  question  might  make  them  conscious  how  unworthy  of  dis- 
ciples such  a  dispute  had  been.  This  end  being  answered,  he  did  not 
directly  reprove  them  further  ;  but  in  a  few  words,  made  impressive 
by  a  vi\nd  illustration,  he  set  before  them  the  worthlessness  of  their  con- 
tention, and  its  utter  antagonism  to  the  spirit  which  must  rule  in  the  kinc'- 
dom  of  God.  Taking  a  little  child,  he  placed  him  in  their  midst,  and 
said,  "  Let  this  child,  in  its  unassuming  ingenuousness,  be  your  model ; 
he  among  you  that  is  most  child-like  and  unassuming,  that  thinks  least 
of  himself  and  his  own  worth,  he  shall  be  greatest  (shall  be  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  kingdom  of  God)."t  Then,  embracing  the  child,  he 
added,  "  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name, 
receiveth  me ;  and  whosoever  receiveth  me,  receiveth  him  that  sent 
me."T 

The  truth  herein  expressed,  though  different  from  the  other,  is  vet 
akin  to  it ;  and  both  rebuke  the  strife  for  precedence,  the  disposition  to 
dwell  upon  one's  own  merits,  and  set  a  false  value  upon  actions  as 
great  or  small.  It  is  not  merely  ichat  a  man  does  that  makes  his  action 
worthy,  but  the  spirit  in  which  he  does  it.  The  deed  in  itself  may  be 
great  or  small  ;   its  worth  depends  upon  its  being  done  in  the  name 

*  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  later  dispute  of  the  same  character;  in  the  in- 
stance before  us  the  question  referred  to  the  preaenl,  not  to  the  future,  who  ii  the  exeatest" 
ill  bis  personal  qualities  and  peiformances  ?  Christ's  reply  was  directed  to  this  question  ; 
not,  as  in  the  subsequent  case  (Luke,  xxii.,  24,  &.C.),  to  one  concerning  precedence  in  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom.  Matthew's  account,  therefore  (xviii.,  i.),  seems  to  be  less  original  than 
those  of  Luke,  vs..,  46  ;  Mark,  ix.,  33.  The  former  is  less  homogeneous ;  and,  besides,  in  it 
the  disciplei  propose  the  question  ;  in  the  others  Christ  anticipates  them ;  which  seems  the 
more  likely,  as  they  migiit  readily  feel  that  their  dispute  was  foreii.-n  to  Christ's  spirit,  and, 
therefore,  be  ashamed  to  put  the  question.  It  is  also  easier  to  explain  the  oriiria  of  Mat- 
tliew's  statement  from  tiiis,  as  the  original  fonn,  than  that  of  the  latter  from  the  former.  It 
must  always  be  a  debatable  cjuestion,  so  far  as  Luke,  ix.,  46,  is  concerned,  whetlier  the 
disciples  only  thought  this,  or  expressed  their  thoughts  to  each  other. 

t  Luke's  report  of  the  sayinirs  of  Christ  upon  this  occasion,  althoncb  more  simple  and  ho- 
mogeneous than  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  does  not  seem  to  retain  the  order  of  the  two 
expressions  so  well.  This  is  evident,  both  from  the  yip  in  tlie  last  clause  of  v.  4H,  ami 
from  John's  question  in  v.  49,  which  was  evidently  occasioned  by  the  words  immrdiatrly 
before  spoken  by  Christ,  but  not  by  those  in  the  last  clause  referred  to. 

•  In  Matt.,  X.,  42,  we  find  another  sayini,'  to  the  same  effect  as  that  which  has  Iw-en  placed 
here  in  its  connexion.  "  Even  a  drink  of  water  given  to  the  most  insignificant  person  as  a 
disciple  of  Chri/t,  and  in  hi»  name,  will  not  lose  its  reward."  It  is  the  disposition  to  art 
in  Christ's  name  which  civps  value  to  the  most  uninii>ortant  art.  The  form  in  which  the 
disposition  shall  reveal  itself  is  conditioned  by  cin-nm.-itanres  which  are  not  under  the  i-on- 
trol  of  man:  but  the  liisiKisition  itself,  which  is  itaniped  as  Christian  from  its  reference  l- 
the  name  of  Christ,  is  independently  rooted  in  the  heart. 
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of  Christ  and  for  his  sake.  And  tliis  spirit  is  pleasing  to  God,  for 
our  actions  can  only  be  referred  to  Him  by  means  of  our  relation  to 
Christ. 

The  principle  thus  announced  by  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  the  con- 
tention amon<T  the  disciples.  Their  false  emulation  could  have  no  place, 
if  their  actions,  whether  great  or  small,  were  alike  in  value,  if  alike 
done  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  to  magnify  themselves,  or  their  claims, 
would  have  been  absurd  in  view  of  such  a  rule  of  action. 

§  190.  Christ's  two  Sayings  :  "  He  that  is  not  against  you  is  for  you," 
and,  "  He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against  we."     (Mark,  ix.,  40.) 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  disciples  at  once  understood  the  pro- 
found meanino-  of  Christ's  words  on  the  occasion  refei-red  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding section ;  and  thus  it  was  that  John  (Mark,  ix.,  38)  brought  for- 
ward an  instance  which  appeared  to  him  inconsistent  with  the  rule  just 
laid  down.* 

It  appears  that  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  those  wrought  by  the 
Apostles  by  calling  upon  his  name,  had  induced  others,  not  belonging 
to  the  immediate  circle  of  the  disciples,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus 
for  the  healing  of  demoniacs.f  The  disciples,  displeased  that  one  out 
of  their  circle,  and  unauthorized  by  Christ,  should  try  in  this  way  to 
make  himself  equal  with  them,  had  forbidden  him  to  do  so.  Even  hero, 
selfish  motives  appear  to  have  intruded  ;  only  those  who  belonged  to 
them  were  to  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  Christ's  name.  In  view  of 
what  Christ  now  said,  however,  of  the  value  of  even  the  smallest  actions, 
if  done  in  His  name,  John  seems  to  have  thought  within  himself:  "If 
every  thing  that  is  done  in  His  name  be  so  worthy,  have  we  not  done 
wrong  in  forbidding  him  who  was  thus  working  in  his  name  ?" 

It  is  true  Christ's  words  referred  to  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  and 
a  mere  external  calling  upon  his  name  would  not  necessarily  involve 
all  that  he  meant.  And  had  the  disciples  fully  understood  his  mean- 
ing, they  would  probably  not  have  alluded  to  such  an  instance.  But 
the  instance  itself  may  have  been  allied  to  that  wliich  has  the  aim  of 
Christ's  words ;  a  man  who  thought  so  highly  of  Christ's  name  as  to 
believe  that  by  using  it  he  could  do  such  great  works,  even  though  he 
enjoyed  no  intimate  relations  with  the  Saviour,  might  have  been  on 
the  way  to  higher  attainments,  and,  by  obtaining  higher  knowledge 
and  a  purer  faith,  might  have  reached  the  stand-point  designated  by 
Christ ;  and  so  his  outward  calling  upon  the  name  might  have  led  the 

*  Strauss  objects  to  Schhiermaclier' s  view  (which  accords  iu  substance  with  mine),  that 
"  it  presupposes  a  readiness  of  thought  in  the  disciples  of  which  they  were  by  no  means 
possessed."  It  is  just  the  reverse  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  precisely  the  want  of  clear  ap- 
prehension at  the  time  which  led  John,  without  further  thougiit  upon  the  sense  and  bear- 
ing of  Christ's  remarks,  to  seize  upon  the  words,  "  In  my  name." 

t  As  (though  with  another  motive)  in  Acts,  xix.,  13. 
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way  to  a  true  acting  in  that  name.  He,  therefore,  reproved  them ; 
they  should  let  this  stand-point  pass  as  a  preparatory  one :  "  Forbid 
him  not  [Jor  there  is  no  man  which  can  do  a  miracle  in  my  name  which 
can  lightly  speak  evil  oJ'me'\  ;  for  he  that  is  not  against  you  is  for  you."" 
The  explanation  (in  brackets)  is  given  by  Mark,  but  not  by  Luke ;  it 
aids  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  clause,  but  does  not  exhaust  its 
meaning. 

These  words  of  Christ  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  man  in  question, 
perhaps,  only  used  His  name  by  way  of  conjuration,  and  was  far  from 
him  in  heart ;  but  they  imply,  also,  that  the  very  fact  of  his  giving 
credit  to  the  Name  for  so  great  power  might  lead  him  to  inquire  who 
and  what  Christ  was,  and  to  attach  himself  to  him.  His  procedure, 
also,  might  call  the  attention  of  others  to  Christ's  power,  and  bring 
them  nearer  to  his  communion.  Jesus  here  taught  the  disciples  (and 
the  lesson  was  a  most  weighty  one  for  their  coming  labours)  that  they 
were  not  to  require  a  perfect  faith  and  an  immediate  attachment  to 
their  communion  from  men  at  once;  that  they  were  to  recognize 
preparatory  and  intermediate  stages ;  to  drive  back  no  one  whose  face 
was  turned  in  the  right  direction ;  to  hinder  none  who  might  wish  to 
confess  or  glorify  Christ  among  men  in  any  way  ;  in  a  word,  to  oppose 
no  one  who,  instead  of  offering  himself,  in  this  sense,  to  them,  sought 
the  same  end,  and  thus  advanced  the  object  of  their  ministry,  even 
though  out  of  their  own  communion,  and  not  seeking  to  glorify  Christ 
precisely  in  the  same  sense  and  by  the  same  methods  as  themselves. 

Comparing  this  saying  of  Christ  with  the  other  and  opposite  one,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,*  viz.,  "He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against 
?we,"  we  must,  in  order  to  harmonize  them,  seek  the  precise  objects 
which  He  had  in  view  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  latter,  aii  action  was 
treated  of  which  seemed  to  agree  perfectly  with  Christ  in  its  results — 
the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits — but  yet  not  done  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  at 
all,  but  just  the  opposite;  apparently  dione  for  the  kingdom  of  Con. 
but,  in  fact,  against  it ;  outwardly  like  Christ's  acts,  but  inwardly  and 
essentially  antagonistic  to  them.  In  the  former  there  was  an  act,  again, 
agreeing  in  result,  and  also  in  the  mode,  viz.,  by  calling  upon  the  name 
of  Christ;  not,  it  is  true,  entirely  in  the  right  way,  but  in  a  way 
preparatory  to  the  right  one,  and  which  might  lead  to  it,  if  not  dis- 
turbed by  an  impatient  zeal.  In  the  former  the  outward  coincidences 
concealed  an  inward  and  essential  opposition,  but  in  the  latter  an  in- 
ward ajjinity,  which  might  possibly  be  ripened  into  full  communion. 

The  common  fcaturi',  therefore,  of  these  two  sayings  is  this:  Every 
thing  depends  upon  the  relation  in  whidi  the  outward  act  and  its  re- 
sults stand  to  the  spirit  and  the  heart  from  wliicli  ihey  proceed. 

"  Cf.  p,  211. 
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§  191.  The  Stater  in  the  Fish.  (Matt.,  xvii.,  27.) 
Christ's  previous  visit  to  Capernaum  probably  took  place  at  the  time 
set  apart  for  collecting  the  Temple  tribute  of  half  an  ounce  of  silver, 
i.  €.,  the  month  Adar,  corresponding  nearly  to  our  March.  It  is  likely 
that  the  great  commotion  which  we  have  before  described  as  occurring 
just  before  his  departure  had  prevented  him  at  that  time  from  paying 
it.  On  his  return,  the  collectors  came  to  Peter,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  little  society,  and  asked  why  his  Master  did  not 
pay  the  tribute.  Christ  and  his  disciples  were  known  to  perform  all 
duties  arising  from  the  natural  relations  of  life  faithfully  ;  but  this 
tribute  belonged  to  the  religious  constitution,  and  implied  a  relation  of 
dependence  upon  the  Theocracy  ;  and,  as  it  became  constantly  more  ev- 
ident that  he  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  they  perhaps  doubted  whether 
he  would  recognize  its  obligation.  Peter,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at 
that  time  full  of  the  idea  of  Messiah,  which  he  saw  realized  in  Jesus  ; 
and  he  might,  therefore,  naturally  conclude  that  the  latter,  as  Head  of 
the  Theocracy,  was  not  subject  to  the  tribute.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  just  heard  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  that  his  kingdom  was  not  to 
be  an  outward  one,  and  that  he  should  siiffer  before  his  dominion  could 
be  seen ;  and,  in  this  view,  he  might  be  subject  to  the  tax.  With  his 
usual  promptness,  he  answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  without 
knowing  where  the  trilmte  was  to  come  from ;  for,  perhaps  because. as 
they  had  just  returned  from  a  long  journey,  they  were  out  of  money.* 
Christ  decided  to  pay  the  tax,  and  showed  Peter  that  the  act  formed 
part  of  the  self-abasement  to  which,  conscious  of  his  own  dignity,  he 
submitted  himself  dui'ing  his  earthly  life.  He  illustrated  this  by  a  com- 
parison drawn  from  human  relations.  As  kings  do  not  tax  their  own 
children,  so  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  and  Theocratic  King,  for 
whose  appearance  the  whole  Temple  discipline  was  but  preparatory, 
was  not  bound  to  pay  this  purely  ecclesiastical  tax ;  his  relations  to 
the  Theocracy  were  against  it.  Had  the  Jews  known  him  for  what 
he  was,  viz.,  the  Messiah,  they  would  not  have  asked  him  to  pay  it.t 
But  since  they  did  not,  he  wished  to  afford  them  no  occasion,  even  from 
their  own  stand-point,  to  accuse  him  as  a  violator  of  the  law.  He 
places  himself  on  a  footing  with  them,  as  to  the  duties  devolving  upon 

*  This  account  suits  well  to  the  historical  connexion  iu  which  it  occurs,  Matt.,  xvii..  2-1 ; 
but  then  we  cannot  take  the  month  Adar  strictly.  If  this  last  cannot  be  aliowe<i,  we 
must  place  the  occurrence  immediately  after  the  feeding  of  the  5000;  as  the  multitude 
then  wished  to  proclaim  Jesus  as  Messiah,  the  collectors  might  well  doubt  of  his  paying 
tlie  ta.x.  We  cannot  think,  with  Wiesckr,  that  the  tax  was  due  to  the  Empire,  for  the 
whole  import  of  the  nairative  turns  upon  its  being  a  Temple  tax,  and  not  a  political  one. 

t  De  IVetii^s  remarks  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  magistrates,  referring  to  llom.,  xiii.,  6, 
are  not  applicable  here  ;  the  relation  involved  in  this  case  was  the  Theocratic-political  rela- 
tion, which  was  to  be  abolished  by  Christ,  with  the  whole  form  of  that  Theocracy. 
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subordinate  members  of  the  Tlieocracy.  Nor  did  he  work  a  miracle 
to  procure  the  tribute-money,  but  directed  Peter  to  make  use  of  the 
means  which  his  trade  suppHed.  In  a  place  where  fishing  was  the 
common  trade  of  the  people,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  first  fish  caught 
would  be  worth  the  whole  sum  needed ;  but  an  unusual  blessing  of 
Providence,  as'  Christ  well  knew,  attended  the  effort.  The  very  first 
fish  caught  was  to  supply  the  means  ;  a  stater,  which  it  had  swallowed, 
was  found  within  it. 

By  his  procedure  in  this  case,  Christ  taught  the  Apostles  that  they 
were  not  to  claim  all  their  rights,  but  to  submit  in  all  cases  where  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  others  required  it ;  and,  further,  that  they  might 
look  with  confidence  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  means  employed 
by  them  to  comply  with  such  demands.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
lesson  was  given  to  Peter,  in  whose  name  a  course  of  conduct  precisely 
opposed  to  that  which  it  conveyed  was  often  practiced  in  after  ages. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CHRIST'S  JOURiNEY  TO  JERUSALEM  TO  ATTEND   THE   FEAST  OF  TAB- 
ERNACLES. 

§   192.    His  Precautions  against  the  Persecutions  of  the   Sanhedrim. 

(John,  vii.) 

FOR  nearly  eighteen  months  Christ  had  been  employed  in  scatter- 
ing the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  Gon  in  Galilee,  and  in  training 
the  Apostles  for  their  calling.  During  all  this  time  he  had  kept  away 
from  the  metropolis,  to  which  he  had  before  been  used  to  go  at  the 
lime  of  the  three  chief  feasts. 

Tlie  Feast  of  Tabernacles  occurred  during  the  month  of  October; 
and  he  (Ictennincd  to  attend  it,  in  order  to  confirm  the  faith  of  such  as 
had  received  Divine  imj)ressions  from  his  former  labours  in  .Jerusalem, 
and  to  avoid  the  imputation,  likely  otherwise  to  be  cast  on  him,  that  he 
feared  to  give  public  testimony  to  his  Divine  calling  in  presence  of  his 
enemies  and  the  Sanhedrim,  it  was  his  rule  of  conduct  to  avoid,  by 
prudent  choice  of  time  and  place,  all  such  dangers  as  were  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  met  in  the  course  of  duty ;  he  determined,  thcTcfore,  to 
appear  suddenly  iu  the  city,  after  the  body  of  visitors  to  the  feast  had 
arrived,  l)efore  the  Sajihedrim  could  take  measures  to  seize  upon  his 
person.* 

"  John,  vii.,  8.  The  nicutinn  of  thia  circumBtaiicp  by  John  proves  hii  venu'ity  as  an 
•■ye-witness.  A  merely  traditional  or  invented  narrutive  would  have  snid  iiolhiui;  about  it, 
as  tending  to  lower  the  cRtinaatc  of  Chriat'i  divinity  and  lupematural  power. 
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The  minds  of  his  own  brothers  were  not  fully  made  up  as  to  his 
character.*  When  they  were  about  to  set  out  for  the  feast,  they  could 
not  understand  why  he  remained  behind.  They  expressed  their  sur- 
prise that  lie  kept  his  ministry  so  concealed.  If  he  wrought  such  great 
workst  (they  told  him),  he  should  not  confine  himself  to  such  a  corner 
as  Galilee,  but  should  make  his  followers,  gathered  from* different  quar- 
ters to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  and  accredit 
himself  as  Messiah  publicly,  before  the  assembled  nation.  Imbued 
with  such  sentitnents,  and  incapable  of  apprehending  the  reasons  of 
Christ's  conduct,  they  did  not  deserve  his  confidence,  and  needed  to  be 
made  conscious  that  they  did  not.  He,  therefore,  only  told  them  that  his 
relations  to  the  world  were  different  from  theirs;  that  his  movements 
were  not  to  be  judged  by  theirs  ;  that  his  motives  must  be  unknown  to 
them,  as  thei/  were  engaged  in  no  struggle  with  the  world,  and  had  no- 
thing to  fear  at  Jerusalem.  He  did  not  say,  however,  but  that  there 
would  be,  subsequently,  a  proper  time  for  himself  to  go :  "  Mt/  time  is 
not  yet  come  to  show  myself  publicly  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  you  need  not 
wait  to  choose  the  favourable  moment,  for  your  time  is  always  ready  ; 
you  have  nothing  to  fear;  the  world  cannot  hate  you,  for  it  looks  upon 
you  as  its  own ;  but  me  it  hatcth,  because  I  testify  of  it  that  the  worJcs 
thereof  are  evil.  Go  ye  up  unto  this  feast  ;  I  go  not  yet  up,  because  my 
time  is  not  yet  full  come." 

He  afterward  set  out  unnoticed,  and  arrived  at  Jerusalem  about  the 
middle  of  the  eight-days'  feast.  Great  anxiety  for  his  arrival  had  been 
felt,  and  the  most  opposite  opinions  had  been  expressed  concerning 
him.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  charge  of  Sabbath-break- 
ing still  fresh,  though  eighteen  months  had  elapsed ;  for  this  was  al- 
ways the  favourite  starting-point  of  the  Pharisees  in  their  accusations 
against  him,  both  in  the  city  and  through  their  agents  in  Galilee. 

§  193.  He  ex2?lains  the  Nature  of  his  Doctrine  as  Divine  Revelation 
(John,  vii.,  16-19.) 
Anew  the  power  of  Christ's  words  over  the  hearts  of  the  people 
displayed  itself.     Even  those  who  were  prepossessed  against  him  had 
to  wonder  that  one  who  had  not  been  taught  in  the  schools-  of  the 
scribes  could  thus  expound  the  Scriptures ;  yet  they  could  not,  from 
the  force  of  prejudice,  admit  that  his  knowledge  was  derived  from  any 
I  Jiigher  source.     Their  conclusion  was  soon  made  up  that  nothing  could 
be  true  that  had  not  been  learned  in  the  schools  ;  and  that  one  not  edu- 
cated in  them  had  no  right  to  set  up  for  a  teacher.     In  view  of  this, 
Christ  said  publicly,  in  the  Temple,  "  AVonder  not  that  I,  all  uneduca- 

*  Cf.  p.  244. 

t  Little  as  John  relates  of  Christ's  labours  in  Galilee,  he  implies  them  iu  vii.,  3,  4.     This 
passage  obviously  allacles  to  a  chasm  filled  up  by  the  other  Evangelists. 
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ted  in  your  schools,  ajipear  to  teach  you ;  my  teaching  is  not  tninc,  but 
his  that  scut  me  ;  not  invented  by  me  as  a  man,  but  revealed  by  God. 
But  for  your  lack  of  the  right  will,  you  might  be  convinced  of  this.* 
Whoever  in  heai't  desires  to  do  the  will  of  God,  will,  by  means  of  that 
disposition,  be  able  to  decide  whether  my  teaching  is  Divine  or  human. 
Such  a  one  may  see  that  no  human  self-will  is  mixed  up  with  my  la- 
bours, but  that  in  them  all  I  seek  only  to  glorify  Hni  that  sent  me. 
But  (v.  19)  that  ye  lack  the  spirit  essential  to  this,  is  shown  by  your 
deeds ;  pretending  to  zeal  for  the  Mosaic  law,  and  using  that  pretence 
to  persecute  one  who  seeks  only  to  honour  God,  you  care  not,  in  real- 
ity, to  keep  that  law." 

It  astonished  the  people  to  find  that  ,Tesus  could  testify  thus  openly 
against  his  opponents,  and  yet  no  hand  be  laid  upon  him  ;  and  they 
asked,  "  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  membei-s  of  the  Sanhedrim  know 
this  man  to  be  the  Messiah  ?"  (v.  26),  But  they  continued,  still  held 
in  the  prejudice  and  bondage  of  sense,  "  How  can  it  be  so,  when  we 
know  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  Nazarene  carpenter  1  while  the  Messiah 
is  to  reveal  himself  suddenly  in  all  his  glory,  so  that  all  must  acknowl- 
edge him"  (v.  27).  To  expose  the  vanity  of  these  expressions,  Christ 
said,  "  It  is  true,  ye  both  Jcnoto  me,  and  ye  hnow  whence  I  am  ;  and  yet 
ye  know  not;  for  ye  know  not  the  heavenly  Father  who  hath  sent 
me,  and  therefore  ye  cannot  know  we."  Thus  does  he  ever  return  to 
the  principle  that  "  only  those  who  know  God,  and  belong  to  him  in 
heart  [i.  e.,  who  really  endeavour  to  do  his  will),  can  be  in  a  condition 
to  recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  his  self-manifestation,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  is  from  heaven.  Those  who  are  estranged  from  Gou 
and  slaves  to  sense,  think  they  know  him,  but  in  fact  do  not." 

§  194.  The  Pharisees  attempt  to  arrest  Christ. — He  ivarns  thrm  that 
they  should  seek  Him,  hut  should  not  find  Him.  (John,  vii.,  30,  scq.) 
The  increasing  influence  of  Christ's  words  and  works  naturally  ex- 

*  John,  vii.,  17.  With  Scliotl  and  Liickc,  I  deviate  from  the  old  exegesis  which  refer* 
this  passa^'c  to  the  testimony  of  inward  experience,  the  tcKlhnoninm  Spiri/us  Stiitcli. 
Not  the  will  of  (hal.  as  rn-calal  by  Christ,  was  the  aim  of  diseourse  here,  but  the  will  ol 
God,  as  far  as  the  Phurium  tiiemselves  miirht  have  known  it ;  so  that,  "  to  do  the  will  of 
God"="to  make  the  •r^\oTy  of  God  the  ohjcot  of  one's  artions,"  ns  opposed  to  "following 
one's  own  will,  ami  seeking  one's  own  honour."  When  Christ  had  to  do  with  such  as  did 
not  fully  beli(!ve,  hut  wore  on  the  way  to  faith,  he  could  say,  "  Try  only  to  follow  the  draw- 
ing within  you,  to  sulmiit  to  njy  teachini;  and  practice  it,  and  all  your  doidits  will  bo 
prarticuUif  solved.  Your  hearts  will  feel  the  Divine  power  of  my  teacliini,'.  and  this  ex- 
perience will  remove  the  dilliculties  from  which  you  cannot  free  yourselvei."  But  tho 
persons  to  whom  he  was  speaking  in  this  instance  were  far  removed  from  faith  ;  and  to 
■uch  he  had  to  point  out  (dyectivo  tests  by  whicli  they  mitrht  judte  of  the  Divinity  of  his 
mission  ;  but,  ns  they  were  destitute  of  the  dispositions  requisite  to  apply  tlicse  testa 
properly,  he  hail  to  show  tln;m  distinctly  that  they  lacked  the  trill  to  hrroncinred.  the  ear- 
nest of  which  is  obedience  to  the  will  of  Goil.  He  was  justified  in  making'  this  demand 
for  a  proper  dispositiuu  univerial,  as  without  it  all  argument  and  proof  must  be  in  vaia 
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cited  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  heads  of  the  Pharisaical  party ; 
their  domination  was  in  danger  from  a  spiritual  power  directly  op- 
posed to  their  spirit  and  statutes.  He  had  so  often,  both  in  Jerusalem 
and  Galilee,  overcome  their  machinations  by  the  power  of  truth,  and 
frustrated  their  charges  of  heresy  by  his  words  and  works,  that  no 
course  was  left  but  to  withdraw  him  from  his  sjihere  of  labour  by  ac- 
tual force. 

They  sought,  therefore,  to  lay  hold  of  his  person  ;  but  Christ,  per- 
ceiving their  plans,  declared  in  words  of  prophetic  warning,  "  Yet  a 
little  rvhile  I  am  icith  you,  and  then  will  I  go  back  unto  him  that  sent 
me.  Ye  xhall  seek  mc,  and  shall  not  find  me  ;  and  ivherc  I  am,  thither 
ye  cannot  comer  He  thus  warned  the  Jews,  that  if  they  did  not  use 
the  time  that  was  rapidly  passing,  they  would  not  be  able  to  escape  the 
distress  that  was  to  come  upon  them  by  their  own  fault.  In  that  time 
of  trouble  they  would  long  the  more  earnestly  for  the  Deliverer  and 
Messiah — whom  they  might  have  known — but  in  vain ;  they  could 
then  find  no  Redeemer,  nor  obtain  the  fellowship  of  Him  who  would 
have  been  raised  into  heaven.  The  Jews  maliciously  interpreted  this 
dark  saying  to  mean  that  he  intended  to  go  forth  as  a  teacher  of  the 
heathen  (v.  35) ;  a  point  worthy  of  note,  from  the  inference  it  allows, 
that  their  anxiety  to  make  him  a  heretic  was  founded  upon  a  dawning 
presentiment  that  his  teaching  was  destined  to  be  a  universal  one. 

§  195.   Christ  a  Spring  oj"  Living  Water,  and  the  Light  of  the  World. 

(John,  vii.,  38,  seq.) — The  Validity  of  His    Testimony  of  Himself. 

(John,  viii.,  13,  seq.) — Heforetels  the  subsequent  Relations  of  the  Jews 

to  Him.     (John,  viii.,  21.) 

It  was  the  last  chief  feast  of  the  last  year  of  Christ's  labours  upon 
earth  ;  and  he  could  not  let  it  pass  without,  at  its  conchision,  giving  a 
special  message  to  the  multitudes  who  were  soon  to  be  scattered 
through  the  country,  and  many  of  whom  would  never  see  him  more. 
Under  various  figures  he  represented  himself  to  them  as  the  source  of 
true  riches  and  unfailing  contentment,  and  thus  stimulated  their  long- 
ing for  him. 

Thus  did  he  cry  out  to  the  congregation  in  the  Temple  (probably 
alludino-  to  the  ceremony  in  which  the  priests,  in  great  pomp,  brought 
water  from  the  spring  of  Siloa  to  the  altar),  "  Here  is  the  true  spring 
of  livino-  water;  f  any  man  thirst,  let  Jmn  come  unto  me  and  drink. 
Whosoever  believeth  on  me,  his  inward  life  shall  become  a  well-spring, 
whence  shall  flow  streams  of  living  water."*     And  in  another  figure 

*  These  words  were  not  uttered  by  Christ  as  a  prcdicfion,  but  as  a  declaration  of  the 
power  of  faith  in  developing  the  Divine  life.  But  as  it  was  not  fully  realized  until  the 
oatpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  stream  of  living  water  whidi  flows  without  ceasing 
through  the  coratnunion  of  believers  in  all  ages.  .Tohn  justly  api.licd  them  to  this  (v.  39),  as 
illustrated  in  the  progress  of  the  Church  before  his  eyes  when  he  wrote. 
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(viii.,  12)  he  declared  that  he  was  to  be  in  the  spiritual  world  what  the 
sun  is  in  the  material.  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  ;  he  that  follow  eth 
'me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  which  beams 
forth  from  life  and  leads  to  life."* 

The  Pharisees  objected  (viii.,  13)  that  Christ  s  testimony  was  worth- 
less, because  it  was  given  of  himself.  Christ,  in  reply,  admitted  that 
self-witness  is  not  generally  valid,  but  declared  that  in  his  case  it  was, 
because  he  testified  of  himself  with  the  confidence  and  clearness  of  a 
consciousness  founded  in  Divinity.  "  Thouglt  I  hear  tvitness  of  my- 
self, my  testimony  is  true  j  for  I  knozv  whence  I  came  and  whither  I  go" 
(a  higher  self-consciousness,  transcending,  in  its  confidence,  all  doubt 
and  self-deception  ;  the  eternal  Light  beaming  through  the  human  con- 
sciousness). Judging  merely  by  outward  appearance,  and  incapable 
of  apprehending  the  Divine  in  him,  they  were  deceived  (v.  15).  But 
his  testimony  and  judgment  were  true,  because  not  given  by  himself 
as  a  man  of  himself,  but  by  him  with  the  Father  (v.  19).  Thus  there 
were  two  witnesses  :  his  own  subjective  testimony,  infallible  because 
of  his  communion  with  the  Father;  and  the  objective  testimony  of  the 
Father  himself,  given  in  his  manifestation  and  ministry  as  a  whole. 

But  these  carnal-minded  men,  unsusceptible  for  this  spiritual  revela- 
tion of  the  Father  in  the  manifestation  and  works  of  his  son,  still 
asked,  "  Where  is  this  witness  1  let  us  hear  the  Father's  voice,  and 
behold  his  appearance."  He  showed  them,  in  turn,  that  the  knowledge 
of  Him  and  of  the  Father  were  interdependent ;  that  they  could  not 
know  him  as  he  was,  because  they  knew  not  the  Father  ;  and  that 
they  could  not  know  the  Father,  because  they  knew  not  the  Son  in 
whom  he  revealed  himself 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  continued  persecutions  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, Christ  repeated  the  saying,  "  I  go,  and  you  will  seek  ?nc  ;"  add- 
ing, also,  the  reason  why  they  should  seek  in  vain  (v.  21),  "Because 
ye  will  not  believe  in  the  Redeemer,  but  die  in  your  sins,  and  there- 
fore 1)0  excluded  from  heaven  ;"  because  (as  he  himself  explained  it,  v. 
2.3)  there  was  an  impassable  gulf  between  those  that  belong  to  this 
world  and  Him  who  did  not.  But  the  prophetic  words  in  v.  28  were 
not  spoken  with  reference  to  these,  but  to  others  :  "  When  ye  hare  lifted 

•  Cf.  theae  words,  "  the.  li^ht  of  life,  the  light  which  ifivcth  life,''  witli  "  the  bread  of  life.  " 
p.  260.  Tlio  "light"  precetics  ;  aa  Christ  enlightens  tlu>  diirkoiied  WDrlil.  and  tliiis  leads  it 
from  death  unto  lite.  He  appears  tirat  to  the  dark  soul  as  the  onlighteninu'  teni'herof  trulli. 
in  order  to  raise  it  to  couiuiunion  with  hiniHelf,  and  so  t<>  (lartako  of  the  Divine  life.  The 
relation  of  "  lii'lit"  and  "life"  ia  not  outward  and  indireet.  Iiut  inword  and  direct.  The 
light  and  tiie  life  are  from  the  same  Giver  ;  sometimes  the  one  ia  made  mure  prominent. 
Bometimes  the  other,  nccordini,'  tu  the  bearings  in  vvhici:  he  ia  spoken  of;  the  life  us  light 
(Jaiui,  i.,  4),  or  the  li^ht  dJ  life. 
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up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  He,  and  that  I  do  no- 
thing of  tny  self ;  hit  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things." 
This  was  spoken  of  such  as  then  mistook  the  Son  of  Man  in  his  human 
appearance  (who  might  have  fallen  into  the  pardonahle  sin  of  blas- 
phemy against  the  Son  of  Man,  Matt.,  xii.,  32),  but  who,  still  possess- 
ing a  dormant  susceptibility  kept  down  by  prejudice,  would  be  led  to 
believe,  by  the  invisible  workings  of  his  Divine  Spirit,  when  they  should 
see  that  work  which  was  bqlieved  to  be  suppressed  by  his  death, 
spreading  abroad  with  irresistible  power. 

§  196.  The  Connexion  between  Steadfasttiess,  Truth,  and  Freedom. 
(John,  viii.,  30-32.)  Freedom  and  Servitude;  their  typical  Mean- 
ing (33-38). 

The  Divine  superiority  with  which  Christ  silenced  his  opponents 
completed  the  impressions  of  his  previous  ministry  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  people  :  "  As  he  spake  these  words,  many  believed  on  him." 
But  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  multitude.  He  says  that  many  of  them  lacked  true,  spiritual  faith, 
and  knew  that  they  would  easily  be  turned  aside,  if  he  should  not,  as 
Messiah,  satisfy  their  expectations.  In  order,  therefore,  to  point  out 
the  requisites  of  true  discipleship,  and  to  show  what  they  might,  and 
what  they  might  not,  expect  of  him,  he  said  (v.  31,  32),  "  Only  by 
holding  fast  my  doctrine  can  ye  be  my  disciples  indeed  ;  and  then  only 
(when  you  shall  have  incorporated  the  truth  with  your  life)  will  you 
know  the  truth  (the  knowledge,  therefore,  springing  from  the  life),  and 
the  power  of  the  truth,  thus  rightly  known,  shall  make  you  paitakers 
of  true  freedom." 

Judas  of  Gamala  and  the  Zelotists  had  incited  the  people  to  expect 
in  Messiah  a  deliverer  from  the  temporal  yoke  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
words  above  cited,  Christ  contrasted  his  own  aims  with  such  as  these. 
Those  who  were  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as  a  temporal  Messiah 
were  to  be  taught  that  the  true  freedom,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  other,  is  inward  and  spiritual ;  and  that  this  alone  was  the  freedom 
which  he  had  come  to  bestow,  a  liberty  not  to  be  communicated  from 
witliout,  but  to  spring  up  from  within,  through  the  interpenetration  of 
His  truth  with  the  practical  life.  The  fact  that  his  words  were  per- 
verted or  misunderstood  (v.  33),  even  if  not  by  those  who  had  attach- 
ed themselves  to  him  with  some  degree  of  susceptibility,  gave  him 
occasion  to  develope  their  import  still  further. 

The  same  j>ersons  who  were  wont  to  sigh  under  the  Roman  yoke  as 
a  diso^raceful  servitude,  now  felt  their  Theocratic  pride  offended  be- 
cause Christ  described  them  as  "  servants,  who  had  to  be  made  free," 
a  disgrace  for  descendants  of  Abraham  (v.  33).     In  view  of  thifi  pride 
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of  the  Theocratic  people,  and  the  carnal  confidence  which  they  indulg- 
ed in  their  outward  dignity,  a  dignity  unaccompanied  by  proper  dis- 
positions, Jesus  said,  "  Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin. 
The  servant  ahidcth  not  in  the  house  forever  ;  he  may  be  expelled  for 
his  faults ;  but  the  ^on  of  the  house  abideth  in  it  ever.  And  the  Hon 
of  the  house  may  obtain  liberty  for  the  servant,  and  make  him  a  free 
member  of  the  household.  Think  not,  therefore,  that  ye  have  an  inalien- 
able claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Ctod  ;  you  may,  for  your  unfaithfulness, 
like  disobedient  servants,  be  excluded  from  it.  Only  when  the  Son  of 
God,  who  guides  the  Theocracy  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  shall  make 
you  free,  will  you  be  free  indeed ;  no  more  as  servants  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  as  free  members  thereof,  as  children." 

They  boasted  without  reason,  he  told  them,  of  being  Abraham's 
children.  By  attempting  the  life  of  one  who  was  offering  them  the 
truth,  and  thus  acting  as  enemies  to  the  truth,  they  showed  themselves 
children  of  Satan*  rather  than  of  Abraham  ;  their  disposition  and 
actions  savoured  more  of  the  Father  of  lies  than  the  Father  of  the 
faithful  (v.  37-44).  The  cause  of  their  unbelief,  therefore,  was  pre- 
cisely this,  that  their  disposition  of  heart  was  the  reverse  of  Abra- 
ham's. Him,  whom  Abraham  longed  for,  they  sought  to  destroy.  He 
employed  thus  the  misundei"standing  of  the  Jews  to  bring  anew  before 
them  the  idea  of  Messiah  as  Son  of  God  in  the  higher  sense,  an  idea 
always  a  stumbling-blockt  to  those  who  entertained  carnal  conceptions 
of  Messiah.  This  excited  their  rage  anew,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
accusation  of  blasphemy .| 

§  197.  Vain  Attempts  of  the  Sanhedrim  against  Christ.  (John,  vii.,  40- 
53.) — Dispute  in  the  Sanhedrim. — First  Decision  against  Christ. 
Christ  continued  his  labours  in  Jerusalem  for  a  time  after  the  close 
of  the  feast.  The  Sanhedrim  gradually  assumed  a  more  hostile  atti- 
tude, and  would  have  taken  violent  measures  at  once,  had  not  a  divis- 
ion ensued  between  the  fanatical  zealots  who  held  that  ««//  means 
were  justifiable,  and  those  who,  with  various  degrees  of  hostility,  were 
more  moderate  in  their  opinions  and  feelings.  Even  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  feast  they  had  sought  to  seize  his  person,  but  part  of 

•  Cf.  p.  14P.  t  Cf.  p.  2C6. 

t  As  intcrpretors  have  often  remarked  on  John,  viii.,  57,  tlie  expression  of  the  Jews  was 
not  inainsistcnt  witli  the  fact  of  Christ's  heini,'  just  Ihirly  years  old.  "  Thou  art  not  yet 
fifty,  andhaxt  thou,  wen  Abraimm,  wlio  lived  so  many  centuries  naaV  (('lirist  waa  at  the 
beginning  of  tlie  middle  period  of  life,  endim^  with  fif/j/.  in  which  year  the  Levites  were 
freed  from  the  regular  service  of  the  Temple,  Numb.,  iv.,  D  ;  viii.,  2.'i.)  Nothiiit;  hut  wilfulness 
could  li;ud  IVcifnc  and  ^//wrfr  to  conclud<!,  in  contradiction  to  all  llio  accounts  and  to  internal 
probability,  that  Ji-sus  was  much  older  than  is  nenerally  Hup|)ose<l  when  he  entered  on  hit 
public  ministry.  On  the  tradition  that  Jesus  was  nearly  fifty,  which  arose  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  these  words,  cf  my  ilctckichtc  dcs  Ap'ittul.  Zcitallirs,  3d.  ed..  vol.  ii.,  p.  039. 
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the  multitude  were  on  his  side ;  and  even  the  officers  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim that  were  sent  to  take  him,  unable  to  resist  the  impression  of  his 
appearance  and  words,  returned  with  the  exclaftiation,  "Never  man 
spake  like  this  man.^^ 

The  dominant  party  sought  to  secure  the  immediate  condemnation 
of  Jesus  as  a  violator  of  the  law  and  a  blasphemer ;  but  there  were 
others  who  felt  the  power  of  his  words  and  works  more  than  they 
openly  confessed;  as,  for  instance,  Nicodemus,  who  said,  ''Doth  our 
law  judge  any  vian  before  it  hear  him  ?"  This  had  to  be  admitted  even 
by  the  rest ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  more  moderate  party 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  zealots.  And  when  the  latter  found  that 
they  could  not  succeed  in  condemning  Christ  personally,  they  proposed, 
to  lessen  his  influence  at  least  in  some  degree,  that  every  one  who 
acknowledged  him  as  Messiah  should  be  excommunicated.  In  this 
they  presupposed  that  the  Sanhedrim  was  the  highest  legislative  and 
executive  authority  in  religious  affairs  ;  and  that  no  recognition  but 
its  own,  of  any  Divine  calling,  and  especially  of  the  highest,  the  Mes- 
siahship,  would  be  valid.  The  result  was,  that,  although  no  decisivo 
judgment  was  pronounced  against  the  person  of  Christ,  it  was  madu 
punishable  for  any  one  to  recognize  him  apart  from  the  authority  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  This,  then,  was  the  first  decree  pronounced  against 
Christ.     (John,  ix.,  22.) 

§  198.,  A  Man,  horn  Blind,  healed  on  the  Sabbath. — Christ''s  Conversa- 
tion at  the  Time. — Individual  Suffej-ivgs  not  to  be  judged  as  Punish- 
ment for  Sins. —  Christ  the  Light  of  the  World.     (John,  ix.) 
If  the  charge  of  heresy  brought  against  Christ,  on  account  of  the 
pretended  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  produced  such  striking  results,  he 
gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  rage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  jealousy, 
of  the  hierarchical  party,  by  a  miraculous  cure  performed  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

As  the  disciples  were  leaving  the  Temple  with  their  Master,  his  at- 
tention was  drawn,  in  passing,  to  a  beggar  who  had  been  blind  from 
his  birth.  Their  first  thought,  suggested  by  their  contracted  Jewisli 
ideas  of  the  government  of  God,*  was,  how  far  the  necessary  connexion 
between  sin  and  evil  might  be  supposed  in  the  case  :  "Master,  who  did 
sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind, .?"  An  untenable 
theory  drove  them  to  this  dilemma;  even  if,  as  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  pre-exislence  of  souls  was  presupposed  by  the  questioner, 
he  either  had  no  definite  idea  in  refemng  to  "  this  man"  or  did  not 
know  certainly  at  the  time  that  he  was  bom  blind.  Christ,  not  admit- 
ting such  a  precise  connexion  between  special  sins  and  special  evils,  re 

"  Cf.  p.  143,  14^ 
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plied,  at  first,  concisely,  "  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents;* 
but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him;""  that  his 
sufferings  might  seem  the  higher  objects  of  God's  love  both  to  himself 
and  others,  and  God's  Avovks  of  saving  power  and  merry  be  displayed 
in  him.  And  for  himself,  apart  from  others,  the  cure  of  his  physical 
blindness  was  to  lead  to  that  of  his  spiritual  darkness ;  and  then  his 
experience  was  to  become,  also,  the  means  of  saving  others.  Passing 
over  directly  to  the  remark  that  through  himself  the  works  of  God 
were  revealed,  Christ  said,  ''I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me 
while  it  is  day  ;]  the  night  cometh,  when  the  work  of  the  day  cannot  be 
done.t     As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world."" ^ 

The  cure  for  which  he  thus  prepared  them  was  probably  gradual 
(as  in  the  case  mentioned  p.  270) ;  the  patient,  perhaps,  began  to  see 
when  Christ  anointed  his  eyes,  and,  after  bathing  in  Siloam,||  was  com- 
pletely healed.^ 

*  An  apocn-phal  writer  would  have  made  Christ  contradict  this  view  more  fully. 

t  The  day,  the  time  for  lahmir;  its  fleeting  hours  must  be  improved.  "I  cannot  let  the 
opportunity  pass  without  doing  what  I  only  upon  earth  can  do.  My  stay  here  will  soon 
end.  Nothing,  therefore,  must  hinder  me  from  that  which  I  (as  the  shining  Sun)  have  now 
to  work  upon  the  earth." 

I  The  day  =  the  time  allotted  to  Christ's  ministry  on  earth  ;  the  night,  therefore,  ^  the 
approaching  end  of  his  earthly  labours. 

^  So  long  as  Christ  remained  on  earth,  he  must  remain,  according  to  his  nature,  the  Sun 
of  the  world ;  so  long,  therefore,  he  must  shed  light  aroand  him,  dispense  bodily  and  spir- 
itual blessings  ;  no  opportunity  of  doing  this  must  pass.  The  cure  of  this  blind  man,  bodily 
and  apiritually,  was  part  of  his  work  as  "  light  of  the  world."  Not,  indeed,  that  he  has 
ever  ceased  to  be  "  the  light  of  the  world  ;"  but  his  personal  and  visible  manifestation  was 
here  in  question ;  the  Sun  of  the  world,  visible  upon  the  earth  itself. 

II  Would  any  one  have  invented  this,  which  tends  to  diminish,  instead  of  magnifying  the 
miracle  ?  "  But  it  was  invented  for  the  sake  of  the  mystical  allusion  to  Siloam."  Were 
this  so,  a  longer  explanation  than  the  sentence,  'which  is,  by  interpretation,  'sent'"  (v.  7), 
would  have  been  given.  If  b  IpfiTiitucTai  azcoTaXtiiioi  is  genuine,  and  a  mystical  meaning 
is  assumed,  it  is  needless  to  insist  strictly  upon  grammatical  accuracy  in  the  translator, 
especially  as  the  word  T^irp,  sending  out,  could  be  applied  by  metonjTiiy  to  one  of  the 
canals  from  the  spring  of  Siloom;  and  the  form  TrlVf  (Neli.,  iii.,  15)  comes,  in  fact,  near 
to  this  translation.  As  has  been  said,  a  later  writer,  intendintr  to  give  a  mystical  inter- 
pretation, would  have  coloured  it  more  deeply.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  arbi- 
trarily assume  that  the  operations  of  th»  Holy  Ghost  rudely  tore  asunder  peculiarities  that 
were  rooted  in  the  culture  of  the  people  and  the  times,  we  may  readily  imagine  that  John, 
who  eagerly  c-jnght  at  all  allusions  to  the  object  of  his  love,  would  be  inclined  lo  find  a  , 
mystical  and  higher  meaning  in  the  sending  of  the  blinil  man  to  wa.sli  in  the  piKil,  and 
that  the  more,  because  the  act  in  itself  was  comparatively  unimportant  ;  and  that  he  thus 
made  Siloam  the  symbol  of  the  heavenly  dcooruAof,  by  whom  the  diseaseil  man  was  to  bo 
healed. 

If  John's  omission  to  mention  ej-pressly  that  the  cure  wa.s  grndnnl  does  not  militate 
against  our  view.  If  it  were  not  gradual,  we  should  Irnvt-  to  8npi>ly  some  other  [Kiints 
omitted  by  the  narrative,  e.g.,  that  some  one  led  the  blinil  ninn  to  the  p<K)l,  or,  that  he  wa« 
so  accustomed  lo  the  way  as  to  need  no  guiilanco.  Such  (unissions  as  this  are  no  proof  that 
the  account  was  not  due  to  an  eyewitness  ;  especially  as,  on  the  theory  that  the  nrcount 
was  an  inrenlion,  it  would  be  impossible  lo  a'-rouiit  sntisfactorily  for  the  mention  of  the 
subsidiani-  features  at  all.  In  nil  the  rest  of  the  narrative — the  rondurt  of  the  blind  man 
.nd  of  the  Pharisees — the  stamp  of  eyewitness  is  indubitable  ;  and  the  want  of  minutu 
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§  199.  Attempts  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  corruj>t  and  alarm  the  restored 

Blind  Man. —  Christ's    Conversation  with  him. —  The  Sight  of  the 

Blind,  and  the  Blindness  of  the  Seeing. 

A  great  sensation  must  have  ensued  among  the  multitude  at  sight  of 
a  man  so  well  known  as  the  blind  beggar  walking  about  completely 
restored,  John  gives  a  graphic  description  (ch.  ix)  of  the  arts  em- 
ployed by  the  Sanhedrim  to  deny  or  explain  away  a  fact  which  so 
publicly  testified  to  the  power  of  Christ.  Their  craft  was  used  in  vain. 
Nothing  could  be  extorted  from  the  lips  of  the  man  or  of  his  parents 
to  further  their  designs.  The  beggar's  incorruptible  love  of  truth  was 
shown  in  his  indignation  at  their  attempts  to  explain  away  his  own 
experience  and  force  him  to  a  lie.  Their  spiritual  arrogance  was 
wounded  by  his  firmness,  and  their  rage  soon  turned  against  himself. 

His  heart  was  prepared  by  this  conflict  with  the  foes  of  Christ  to 
receive  from  the  latter  a  revelation  of  his  character.  This  was  given 
(v.  35-37)  probably  at  some  public  place  where  Jesus  found  him  ; 
and  since  he  was  already  convinced  that  the  man  who  had  cured  him 
was  endowed  with  Divine  power,  he  could  the  more  readily  recognize 
him  as  Messiah,  when  announced  by  himself  as  such. 

The  conduct  of  this  poor  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees 
on  the  other,  represented  the  tendencies  of  two  opposite  classes  of 
mankind ;  and  Christ  set  this  opposition  forth  vividly  thus  :  "  For 
judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not  might  see  ; 
and  that  they  ivhich  see  might  he  made  blind.''  The  spiritual  was  here 
figured  by  the  corporeal ;  the  blind  man  had  been  made  to  see,  while 
the  Pharisees,  who  would  not  see  the  fact  before  them,  became  blind 
with  their  eyes  open.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  a  spiritual  sense ; 
the  beggar,  spiritually  blinded  by  involuntary  ignorance,  but  conscious 
of  it,  humbly  accepted  the  spiritual  light  that  was  offered  him,  and  be- 
came a  seeing  man.  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  had  knowl- 
edge enough,  but  would  not  use  it ;  and,  in  their  pride  of  knowledge, 
shutting  out  the  Divine  light,  they  became  more  culpably  blind. 

And  this  judgment  avails  for  all  ages.  Wherever  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
operates  among  men,  the  blind  are  made  to  see,  the  seeing  become 
blind.  The  work  of  Christ,  in  enlightening  and  blessing  mankind,  can 
not  be  accomplished  without  this  "sifting;"  it  flows  necessarily  from 
the  opposite  moral  tendencies  of  men.  The  grace  and  the  condemna- 
tion go  hand  in  hand ;  the  offer  of  the  one  involves  the  infliction  of  the 
other. 

The  Pharisees  who  stood  around  knew  well  that  these  Avords  were 
directed  against  themselves,  and  asked  him,  in  offended  pride,  "  Are 

ness  in  the  detail  of  the  fact  itself  was  probably  caused  by  the  narrator's  hastening  from 
the  miracle  itself  to  that  in  which  he  was  most  interested,  viz.,  its  result. 
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wc,  then,  blind  also  ?"  Christ  had  not  said  that  they  %cere  blind,  but 
that  they  would  become  so  by  their  own  guilt ;  and  he  replied :  "  If 
ye  were  Hind,  ye  should  have  no  sin ;  but  noto  ye  say,  we  see;  therefore 
your  sin  remaiiiethy  (Ignorance  would  have  excused  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  sin  against  the  Son  of  Man.  But  their  boast  of  knowledge 
was  a  witness  against  themselves.  Able  to  see,  but  not  willing,  their 
blindness  was  their  guilt.) 

§  200.  Parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd. —  The  F arable  extended. —  Christ 
the  Door. — Intimation  of  Mercy  to  the  Heathen.     (Jolin,  x.) 

Christ  proceeded  to  characterize  the  Pharisees,  with  just  severity,  as 
false  guides  of  the  people  ;  doubtless  having  in  view  at  the  time  the 
conduct  of  the  tyrannical  hierarchs  towards  the  poor  blind  man,  and 
his  bearing,  in  turn,  towards  them.  He  first  describes  himself,  in  con^ 
trast  with  the  Pharisees,  as  the  genuine  and  divinely-called  leader  of 
the  people.  The  blind  man  whom  he  had  healed  was  the  representa- 
tive of  all  such  oppressed  souls  as  were  repelled  by  the  selfish  judges, 
and  drawn  to  Christ.  It  may  have  been  the  case  (although  the  sup- 
position is  not  necessary)  that  the  sight  of  a  flock  of  sheep  at  hand 
suggested  the  parabolic*  illustration  that  he  employed. 

The  thief  who  leaps  over  the  wall,  instead  of  entering  the  Ibid  by 
the  door,  represents  those  who  become  teachers  and  guides  of  the  peo- 
ple of  their  own  mere  will.  The  Shepherd,  entering  in  at  the  door, 
represents  Christ,  who  offers  himself,  divinely  called,  to  guide  seeking 
souls  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  His  voice  harmonizes  with  the  Divine 
drawing  within  them  ;  they  know  it,  and  admit  him  ;  he  knows  them 
all,  and  all  their  wants.  He  goes  before  them,  and  leads  the  way  to 
the  pasture  where  their  wants  can  be  satisfied.  But  the  voice  of  the 
selfish  leaders  is  strange  to  them,  and  they  flee  with  repugnance  ; 
knowing  well  that  such  guides  have  other  aims  than  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  those  that  hear  them. 

To  present  the  thought  still  more  strikingly,  he  extended  the  figure, 
adding  several  new  traits.t  The  first  outline  of  the  parable  simply 
contrasted  a  lawful  with  an  unlawful  entering  into  the  fold  ;  in  the  ox- 
tended  form  of  it,  the  door  assumes  a  new  significance.  He  himself  is 
not  only  the  good  shepherd,  but  also  the  door  of  the  fold,  inasmuch  as 
through  him  alone  can  longing  souls  find  entrance  into  the  kiutrdoni  of 
God.  This  very  fact,  that  he  is  at  once  both  shepherd  and  ihior,  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  all  other  shepherds  ;  it  is  the  peculiar  feature  of 
Christ's  teaching,  as  distinct  from  all  teachers,  tliat  he  is  liimself  the 
revealor,  and  all  his  revelations  refer  back  to  himself;  he  can  point 

•  Cf.,  on  the  j)nrnblc8  rif  Joliii,  \t.  111. 

t  Kxnmplcs  ul  the  euiuc  intHJc  of  cxteiiiliii|,'  a  jmrablL'  aru  tu  be  found  iu  the  Synoptical 
Gospels. 
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out  no  other  door  to  the  kingdom  but  himself.  He  represents  himself 
as  the  door  both  for  the  sheep  and  the  shepherds  ;  the  latter  more  prom- 
inently here.  In  the  simple  outline  of  the  parable  he  had  contrasted 
himself,  as  shepherd,  with  the  thieves  ;  he  now  further  contrasts  other 
shepherds  with  the  thieves.  All  who  sought  to  gather  followers  and 
form  parties  in  the  Theocratic  community,  and,  instead  of  turning  men's 
hearts  to  Messiah,  turned  them  rather  to  themselves,  were  thieves  and 
robbers  ;  but  such  could  find  no  access  to  hearts  really  seeking  salva- 
tion. But  those  shepherds  that  enter  in  by  him  as  the  door  have  no- 
thing to  fear ;  they  can  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture  for  the  sheep. 
The  true  teacher  who  leads  souls  to  Christ  will  not  only  be  saved  him- 
self, but  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  souls  intrusted  to  his 


In  this  form  of  the  parable  Christ  contrasts  himself  (as  the  shepherd 
who  alone  seeks  the  welfare  of  the  sheep)  not  only  with  the  thieves, 
but  also  with  the  Idrelings.  These  two  classes  corresponded  to  two  dif- 
ferent classes  of  Pharisees,  viz.,  those  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of 
the  people  to  their  wholly  selfish  aims ;  and  those  who,  with  bett(>r 
feelings,  had  not  love  enough,  and  therefore  not  courage  enough,  to  risk 
every  thing  for  the  good  of  souls.  The  latter,  afraid  of  the  power  of 
the  former,  gave  the  poor  people  up  to  the  power  of  the  Evil  One  (the 
wolf,  V.  12),  to  scatter  and  divide.  Standing  between  Christ  and  the 
Sanhedrim,  this  party,  with  all  their  good  intentions,  had  neither  tlie 
steadiness  of  purpose  nor  the  self-sacrificing  love  which  were  needed 
in  such  a  position.  In  contrast  with  such,  Christ  declares,  "  /  «;«  tJie 
good  shcphe?-d,  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am  hnoitm  of  mine  (thus  beto- 
kening the  inward  sympathy  between  himself  and  those  that  belonged 
to  him  by  the  Divine  drawing  within  them),  and  I  laij  down  my  life 
for  the  ■sheep.'" 

With  this  view  of  his  coming  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  men 
before  him,  his  eye  glances  forward  to  the  greater  developement  of  his 
work  that  was  to  follow  that  sacz'ifice,  and  there  he  sees  "  other  sheep, 
not  of  this  foW — souls  ready  for  the  kingdom  among  other  nations, 
who  were  also  to  have  their  place  before  its  consummation  :  "  Them, 
also,  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice  ;  and  there  shall  he  one 
fold  and  one  shepherd'"' 

§  201.  Divisions  among  the  People. —  Christ's  return  into  Galilee. 
The  worldly-minded  and  fanatical  portion  of  the  people  were  inca- 
pable of  understanding  these  words  of  Christ;  instead  of  inspiration 
they  saw  nothing  but  extravagance.  But  others  were  irresistibly  at- 
tracted ;  words,  such  as  no  other  could  utter,  seemed  to  them  in  perfect 
harmony  with  works,  such  as  no  other  could  do.     New  divisions  arose, 
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and  the  power  of  the  Sanhedrim,  of  course,  was  upon  the  side  of 
Christ's  enemies. 

The  life  of  Jesus  was  more  and  more  endangered  every  day  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  his  ministry  more  and  more  disturbed.  He,  therefore, 
withdrew  from  the  metropolis  and  returned  to  Capernaum,  now,  in- 
deed, for  the  last  time* 


CHAPTER  XH. 

CHRIST'S  RETURN  FROM  CAPERNAUM  TO  JERUSALEM  THROUGH 

SAMARIA. 

§  202.  Reasons  for  the  Journey  through  Sajnaria.     (Luke,ix.,  51,  seq.) 

AFTER  a  short  abode  at  Capernaum  Christ  determined  to  take  a 
final  leave  of  that  place,  so  long  the  centre  of  his  labours.     He 

•  From  the  statements  of  John,  taken  alone,  we  should  infer  that  Christ  did  not  leave 
the  city  immediately  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  remained  until  that  of  the  Dedi- 
cation. It  is  true  that  John  does  not  expressly  say  (x.,  22)  that  he  remained,  which  devi- 
ation from  the  ordinary  nde  we  might  expect  him  to  have  mentioned  ;  but  this  omission 
can  be  explained  more  readily  than  the  omission  of  the  journey  back  to  Galilee.  More- 
over, it  would  be  easier  to  trace  the  connexion  of  the  history  by  supposing  the  previoiis 
journey  to  have  been  the  last,  than  by  admitting  the  one  adopted  in  our  text  (chap,  xi.)- 
The  course  of  preparation  for  his  death  to  which  he  subjected  his  disciples  (as  already  re- 
lated) would  suit  much  better  to  this  hypothesis,  as  taking  place  just  before  the  last  jour- 
ney than  before  the  next  to  the  last. 

Thus  far  we  agree  with  B.  Jacobi  (Dissertation  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Life  of  Jesus, 
before  cited).  But  we  learn  from  Luke,  ix.,  51,  that  Jesus  made  his  last  journey  through 
Samaria  ;  that  he  travelled  slowly,  in  order  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
towns  and  villages  as  he  passed,  and  to  make  wholesome  impressions  upon  tl'3  people. 
Against  John's  lestimoni/  such  an  authority  as  this  would  not  avail ;  and  it  may  be  admitted, 
too,  that  the  accounts  of  two  journeys  are  blended  together  in  it,  with  other  foreign  matter. 
Cf.  Luke,  xiii.,  22;  xvii.,  11,  in  which  passages  a  beginning  is  made  towards  accounts  of 
/ttJO  journeys,  though  they,  perhaps,  refer  to  the  same  one.  But  it  is  clear,  in  any  case, 
that  many  things  recited  here  must  belong  to  a  last  journey ;  for  instance,  xiii.,  31-33. 
Now  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  this  journey,  so  described,  was  the  one  that 
('hrist  took  in  order  to  attend  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (John,  viii.,  2,  seq.) ;  for  John  tolls 
us  that  in  that  case  he  remained  behind  the  rest,  and,  avoiding  all  publicity,  came  into  the 
city  unexpectedly  after  the  feast  had  gone  on  for  some  days  ;  all  utterly  in  ronflict  with 
Luke's  account  of  the  journej^  through  .Samaria.  Nor  is  it  inteniully  pn)buble  that  Christ 
would  have  remained  in  the  city  after  the  feast  at  a  time  when  his  labours  must  have  suf- 
fered so  many  hindrances  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Pharisees  ;  the  last  period  of  liis 
stay  on  earth  was  to  be  more  actively  employed.  Nor  does  this  view  of  the  case  contra- 
dict John's  statements  ;  it  only  presupposes  a  blank  nccessarj-  to  be  filled. 

We  have  tlvus  drawn  attention  to  tho  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides ;  not  intending, 
however,  to  preclude  further  in(|airy  of  our  own.  Cannot  .John's  statement,  that  J^<sus 
went  up  to  the  feast  "  not  openly,  but,  as  it  were,  in  secret"  (vii.,  10),  bo  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  he  did  not  take  the  usual  caravan  road,  nor  jouniey  with  n  caravan,  but  to«»k 
an  unusual  mute  through  Samaria,  a  province  that  ludil  no  connexion  whatever  with 
Judea  7  May  not  his  late  arrival  at  Jenisalem,  in  the  middle  of  the  feast,  ho  explained  <in 
the  ground  that  he  intt'iitionully  ttxik  the  longer  route?  Ailinitting  this,  it  will  be  CBJy 
(at  Krabbe  and  Wicsekr  allow)  to  reconcile  John's  account  willi  Luke's. 
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wished  to  visit  Jerusalem  again  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  which 
occurred  towards  the  end  of  December.  Many  had  believed  on  him 
during  his  last  stay  in  the  city,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
them  to  the  arts  of  the  hierarchy ;  it  was  now  necessary  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  their  faith  by  his  personal  presence.  He  chose  to  make 
this  journey  by  way  of  Samaria,  rather  than  through  Perasa,  in  order 
to  scatter  the  seed  of  truth  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  towns  and 
villages  on  the  road.  A  longer  time  than  ordinary  was,  therefore,  re- 
quired for  the  journey;  and  he  left  Capernaum  sooner  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  had  he  intended  to  go  directly  to  Jerusalem. 

§  203.    Choice  of  the  Seventy.      (Luke,  x.) — Import  of  the  Number 

"  Seventy." 

The  prospect  of'  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  all  nations,  after 
his  own  sufferings  should  have  prepared  its  way,  lay  before  him  as  he 
left  Capernaum  never  to  return;  and  he  said  to  his  disciples,  in  view 
of  so  vast  a  work,  in  which,  as  yet,  there  were  so  few  labourers,  "■The 
harvest,  truly,  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few  ;  pray  ye,  therefore,  the 
hord  of  the  harvest  that  lie  would  send  forth  labourers  into  his  hari^est''' 
He  then  chose  a  number  of  his  followers  as  his  special  and  devoted  or- 
gans for  proclaiming  the  kingdom,  and  sent  them  before  to  announce 
and  explain  his  coming,  and  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the 
short  time  of  his  visits  among  them  might  be  more  successfully  em- 
ployed. 

Some  definite  number  of  disciples  had  to  be  selected,  and  he  chose 
(as  in  the  selection  of  the  Twelve,  p.  116)  a  number  at  that  time  in 
common  currency.  The  round  number  seventy  may  have  had  general 
reference  either  to  the  seventy  elders,  or  to  the  seventy  members  of 
the  Great  Sanhedrim ;  or  it  may  have  had  special  reference  to  the 
opinion  prevalent  among  the  Jewish  theologians  that  there  were  sev- 
enty languages  and  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  this  last 
were  the  case,  it  was  an  instance  ol  formal  accommodation.  Without 
confirming  this  opinion,  Christ  might  have  employed  seventy  to  indi- 
cate symbolically  that  his  organs  were  not  to  reach  the  Jewish  people 
only,  but  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.* 

*  The  fact  that  Luke  alone  mentions  tlie  choice  of  tbe  Seventy  is  no  reason  for  question- 
ing the  account.  We  attach  no  importance  to  the  narratives  in  regard  to  the  Seventy 
current  in  the  first  centuries  (as  in  the  account  (mixed  up  with  legends)  of  the  conversion 
of  King  Abgarus,  written  in  Sjriac,  and  kept  in  the  archives  at  Edessa  (Eus.,  Eccl.  Hist.. 
i.,  13) ;  and  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Eus.,  i.,  12), 
which  also  contains  evident  falsehoods)  as  confimiatory  of  Luke's  statement.  But  its 
perfect  aptness  in  the  historical  connexion,  and  the  entire  and  characteristic  coherency  of 
every  thing  spoken  by  Christ,  according  to  Luke,  with  the  circumstances  (so  superior  to  the 
collocation  in  Matthew),  strengthen  the  argument  in  its  favour.  How  appropriate  is  the 
language  of  Luke,  x.,  2,  in  view  of  the  approaching  new  developement  of  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  whereas  in  Matthew  (ix.,  37,  38J  the  same  words  are  connected  with  the  account 
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§  201.  Instructions  to  the  Seventy  on  their  Mission.  (Luke,  x.)  The 
Wo  to  the  Unbelieving  Cities. 

The  Spirit  of  Clirist,  and  of  the  communion  which  he  founded  and 
inspired,  demanded  that  his  organs  should  not  labour  as  isolated  instru- 
ments, but  in  union  with  each  other,  reciprocally  assisting  each  other; 
just  as  he  promised,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  viy 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'"  Therefore,  in  sending  out  his 
disciples  in  various  directions  before  him,  he  sent  them  not  singly,  but 
two  and  two. 

The  instructions  given  to  them  were  similar  to  those  which  he  had 
previously  impressed  upon  the  Twelve;*  but,  as  the  opposition  of  the 
Pharisees  had  greatly  increased  in  violence,  he  foretold  that  they  would 
meet  with  many  enemies  :  "  I  send  you  forth  as  lamhs  among  wolves'' 
This  may  either  imply  that  they  were  to  go  forth  defenceless  among 
the  most  fierce  and  cruel  foes;  or  because  the  Pharisees,  as  selfish 
leaders  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  their  flocks,  were  roolves  in  sheep's 
clothing,  the  disciples  were  contrasted  with  them  as  la?nbs  in  innocence 
of  heart  and  gentleness.  Or  both  thoughts  together  may  have  been  in- 
tended. But  unfavourable  as  was  the  field  of  their  labour,  he  bade 
them  take  no  uneasy  care  for  the  future,  and  to  trust  confidently  that 
all  their  wants  would  be  supplied.  They  were  told,  as  the  Apostles 
had  been  (ix.,  3),  to  "carry  neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  shoes ;''  but 
with  the  view,  in  addition  to  the  trust  in  Providence,  which  the  rule 
implied  in  both  cases,  to  expedite  their  journey,  as  its  immediate  ob- 
jects required  haste  :  ["  Salute  no  man  by  the  way."] 

of  the  preaching  in  Galilee  and  the  rhoice  of  tlie  Twelve  Apostles.  So,  in  Matt.,  x..  tlio 
continuation  of  Christ's  discourse  to  the  Seventy  (as  eiven  in  Luke,  x.)  is  connected  with 
the  TkcIvc,  with  many  pa.ssaires  that  must  have  been  addressed  to  the  Apostles  at  a  later 
and  more  hostile  period.  In  Luke,  the  instructions  to  the  Seventy  arc  distinguished  fh)m 
those  to  the  Twelve  in  this,  that  the  former  contain  allusions  to  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  missionaries  would  be  involved  :  but  no  definite  references  to  the  subsequent  mission 
of  the  disciples  to  the  heathen.  The  rebukes  of  Chorazim,  Capernaum,  etc.,  suit  exactly 
to  the  time  when  Christ  was  takini,'  his  final  leave  of  the  neis^hbourhcKid  which  had  been 
the  centre  of  his  labours,  and  so  Luke  assigns  them;  but  in  Matt.,  xi.,  they  ai'e  given  in 
connexion  with  the  reply  to  .Tolin  Baptist's  messengers. 

It  is  clear  that  Christ  called  upon  others  than  the  Twelve  to  join  themselves  closely  to 
him  ;  and  we  find  that,  aflcr  ho  loft  the  earth,  others  did  belong  to  the  narrower  circle  of 
the  disciples.  All  this  indicates  that  such  a  circle  was  formed  by  himself;  for  the  whole  num- 
ber of  disciples  must  have  amoujited  not  only  to  liO  (Acts,  i.,  IS),  but  to  oOO  (I  Cor.,  xv.,  (i). 

But  it  may  bo  said  [as  it  has  been]  that  this  storj-  of  the  definite  number  tcvfuii/  wng 
invented  at  a  later  period.  Even  if  this  were  so,  it  woulil  not  discredit  Luke's  stateme-it. 
80  precisely  fitting  to  the  historj-,  of  the  way  in  which  the  ciri-le  was  funned.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Christ,  who  was  accustomed  to  adopt  and  use  existing  fomis. 
gliould  not  have  appmpriatcd  such  a  one  as  lliis  in  forming  the  secoud  narrower  circle  <>f 
disciples. 

•  That  is,  indeed,  an  arrogant  and  preHnm|>tunus  criticiitm  which  dcciiles  that  the  whole 
account  of  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  is  a  mere  imitation  of  that  of  the  Twelve,  simply 
because  the  two  sets  of  iiiBtructiuiu  are  not  accurately  distinguishod  from  ciich  oilier. 

u 
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After  declaring  to  tlicm  (v.  5-12)  that  the  destiny  of  tlie  towns  into 
Avhich  they  entered  would  be  fixed  by  the  reception  they  gave  to  the 
preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Christ  pronounced  a  wo  upon  those 
towns  of  (4alileu*  which  had  been  so  greatly  favoured  by  his  labours, 
and  had  (the  little  flock  of  believers  excepted)  given  them  so  unworthy 
a  reception.  "  Had  such  mlraclest  been  wrought  in  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
they  had  a  long  while  ago  repented.  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which 
art  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt  be  cast  down  to  Hades."f  The  higher  one 
may  rise  by  rightly  using  the  grace  bestowed  upon  him,  the  deeper  will 
be  his  fall  if  he  neglects  it.  He  who  was  the  humblest  of  men  here; 
betokened  himself  as  one  whose  ininistry  in  a  city  could  exalt  it  to  heav- 
en ;  and  in  the  mouth  of  any  other  the  expression  would  have  been 
the  height  of  arrogance.  Vainly,  indeed,  do  some  attempt  to  flatten 
down  this  language  of  Christ's  into  Oriental  hyperholc  ;  an  attempt,  too, 
which  is  utterly  unjustifiable  in  regard  to  Ids  language,  in  which  the 
figures  of  the  East  were  so  imbued  with  the  sobriety  of  the  West  as  to 
stamp  them  with  fitness  for  all  times  and  all  countries. 

<S  205.   Exultation  of  the  Disciples  on  their  Return. —  The   Overthrow 

of  Satan's  Kingdom. —  Christ  warns  the  Discijiles  against   Vanity, 

(Luke,  X.,  17-20.) 

When  the  disciples,  at  a  later  period,  returned  from  their  mission  to 
meet  Christ,  they  related  to  him  with  child-like  joy§  the  great  things 
they  had  achieved  in  his  name  :  "  Even  the  devils  arc  subject  to  us  in 
thy  nattie.^' 

As  Christ  had  pi'eviously  designated  the  cure  of  demoniacs  wrought 
by  himself  as  a  sign  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come  upon  the 
earth, II  so  now  he  considered  what  the  disciples  reported  as  a  token  of 
the  conquering  power  of  that  kingdom,  before  which  every  evil  thing 
must  yield:  '^  I  beheld^]  Satan  as  lightning  fall  fro7ti  heaven;''^  i.e., 

*  Many  miracles  are  here  presupposed  as  wrought  in  Western  Bethsaiila  and  in  the 
neighbouring  and  obscure  village,  Chorazin,  which  have  not  been  transmitted  to  us. 

t  Such  sayings  from  Christ's  own  lips  prove  that  he  himself  was  conscious  of  performirjq 
acts  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  material  world,  by  which  even  ti)e  dullest  nii^ht  have 
been  awakened  had  they  possessed  proper  religious  susceptibilities ;  as,  indeed,  witliout 
these,  the  stimulus  of  miracles  could  have  been  hut  transient. 

X  The  word  v\pw0uaa  (v.  15)  may  be  understood  objectively  or  subjectively.  In  the  first 
sense,  it  would  imply  that  the  town  was  exalted  by  the  lot  which  had  fallen  to  it ;  certainly 
not  in  reference  to  worldly  wealth,  although  it  was  a  prosperous  place  ;  but  to  the  presence 
and  the  ministry  of  Christ  which  it  had  enjoyed.  Taken  subjectively,  it  would  refer  to  il;e 
arrogance  of  the  city,  as  preventing  it  from  rightly  appreciating  the  grace  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  it.    The  connexion  favours  the  first. 

^  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  justify  De  IVclte's  conclusion  that  Christ  had  not  as  yet 
conferred  on  them  the  same  powers  as  on  the  Apostles.  Even  in  possession  of  this  power, 
they  might  have  been  surprised,  conscious  of  what  they  were,  to  find  such  great  things 
done  by  th4:vi  ;  just  as  in  other  cases,  a  man  who,  while  conscious  of  his  own  weakness, 
serves  as  an  organ  for  the  objectively  Divine,  may  be  surprised  at  what  he  docs,  in  com 
parison  with  what  he  is.  II  Cf.  p.  150. 

TI  Beholding  in  the  spirit  is  here  undoubtedly  meant ;  Christ  designates  by  a  symbolicaj 
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from  the  pinnacle  of  power  which  he  had  thus  far  held  amon^  men. 
Before  the  intuitive  glance  of  his  spirit  lay  open  the  results  which  were 
to  flow  from  his  redemptive  work  after  his  ascension  into  heaven  ;  he 
saw,  in  spirit,  the  kingdom  of  God  advancing  in  triumph  over  the  kinfr- 
dom  of  Satan.  He  does  not  say  "  I  see  now,"  but  "  I  saw."  He  saw 
it  before  the  disciples  brought  the  report  of  their  accomplished  won- 
ders. While  they  were  doing  these  isolated  works,  he  saw  the  one 
great  work — of  which  theirs  were  only  particular  and  individual  signs 
— the  victory  over  the  mighty  power  of  evil  Avhich  had  ruled  mankind,* 
completely  achieved.  And,  therefore  (v.  19),  he  promised,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  general  victory,  that  in  their  coming  labours  they  should 
do  still  greater  things.  They  were  to  trample  the  power  of  the  enemy 
under  foot ;  they  were  to  walk  unharmed  over  every  obstacle  that  op- 
posed the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  warned  them  against  a  tendency,  dangerous 
to  their  ministry,  which  might  possibly  attach  to  their  joy  at  its  brilliant 
and  extraordinary  results.  "  Notwithstanding,  in  this  rejoice  not,  that 
the  spirits  are  suhject  unto  you^  They  were  liable  to  vanity,  glorying 
in  the  means,  viz.,  the  individual  brilliant  results  of  their  ministry,  rath- 
er than  in  the  Divine  end,  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  all 
single  results  were  but  subsidiary  elements ;  a  vanity  which  might  de- 
ceive itself,  and  take  the  appearance  for  the  reality.  And  many  great 
and  successful  labourers  have  yielded  to  this  temptation  ;  their  very 
works  becoming  the  means  of  corrupting  their  interior  life ;  and  this 
havin'T  become  impure,  the  impurity  passes  over  into  their  works  also. 
"  But  rather  rejoice  that  your  names  are  written  in  heaven.'^  They  were 
to  do  wonderful  works  in  the  future ;  but  these  were  not  to  be  the 
source  of  their  joy ;  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  aim  of  all  their  labours, 
was  to  be  the  object  of  their  rejoicing;  and  all  else  subordinate  to  it. 
"  Your  frreat  deeds  are  to  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  grace 
o-iven  you,  the  pardon  of  your  sins,  and  life  everlasting." 

§  20G,    The  Kingdom  of  God  revealed  to  Babes. —  The  Blessedness  of 
the  Disciples  in  beholding  it.     (Luke,  x.,  21,  24.) 
Thus  piercing  the  future,  and  seeing  that  these  simple,  child-like 
men,  who  had  nothing  but  what  was  given  them,  were  to  bo  organs  of 

fiq-nrc  wlint  the  glance  of  his  Spirit  foresaw  in  the  progress  of  the  future.  There  is  no 
reason  to  .suppose  here  a  vision  like  that  of  the  prophets,  in  which  the  tnith  was  pre- 
sented in  a  Rvmboiiciil  veil  or  covering.  Nowhere  in  the  historj-  of  Christ  <lo  we  timl  an 
intuition  in  the  fonn  of  a  vision;  inileeil,  such  sueni  to  Iiavc  heen  precluded  by  the  prop.r 
indwelling  of  Goo  in  Ilini,  distiniruishini,'  hint  from  all  prophets  to  whom  a  transient  Di- 
vine illuininution  is  imparted  ;  in  Him  tlie  Divine  and  tin;  Human  were  completely  <>««•  ; 
in  Him  was  shown  tlio  calmness,  clearness,  and  stendinuss  of  a  mind  liearini;  within  itself 
the  source  of  Divine  light;  in  His  unbroken  consciousness  as  God-Moji,  wo  dare  not  distin- 
i;\iii<h  moments  uf  light  and  moments  of  darkniss.  *  Cf  John.  xii..  ai. 
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the  power  of  God  to  renovate  humanity,  that  by  their  preaching  men 
were  to  learn  what  human  wisdom  could  never  have  discovered,  he- 
poured  forth  the  holy  joy  of  his  heart  before  God  in  fervent  thankful- 
ness :  "  /  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Liord  of  licaven  and  earth,*  that  thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  hahes  :\  even  so.  Father  ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.\  All 
things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my  Father  ;^  a?id  no  man  hnoiceth  who  the 
Son  is\\  (the  true  nature  of  the  Son)  hut  the  Father  ;  and  who  the  Fa- 
ther is,  hut  the  So7i,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him."*\ 

After  he  had  thus  poured  out  his  soul  before  God,  he  turned  to  his 
disciples,  and  pronounced  them  blessed,  because  their  eyes  had  beheld 
that  which  the  prophets  and  the  pious  had  waited  and  longed  for.** 

The  "  seeing"  and  "  hearing"  are  not  to  be  taken,  as  Hugo  h.  St, 
Victor  long  ago  remarked,  in  an  outward  sense,  but  spiritually,  with 
reference  to  the  truth  revealed  to  them,  which  had  been  veiled  and,  to 
some  extent,  hidden  from  those  who  occupied  even  the  highest  place  in 

*  The  Omnipotent  Creator,  who  manifests  himself  as  Father  iu  condescending  to  the 
wants  of  men,  and  in  his  self-revealing  Jove. 

t  The  hiding  from  the  wise  and  the  revealing  unto  babes  arc  closely  connected  to 
gether;  it  required  child-like  submission  and  devotion  to  receive  the  communications  of  the 
higher  soiirce,  and  therefore  none  could  receive  it  but  such  as,  like  children,  in  need  of 
higher  light,  yielded  themselves  up  to  the  Divine  illumination;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
those  whose  imagined  wisdom  satisfied  them,  because  they  were  devoid  of  child-like  suU 
mission,  could  not  receive  the  Divine  communications. 

X  I  think  that  i^onoXoyovixai  is  not  to  be  repeated  after  na'  in  v.  -21  ;  the  latter  (like  u/"?!-) 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  passage,  and  a  reason  is  assigned — "so  it  seemed  good 
in  thy  sight;"  a  higher  neccssitj',  viz.,  the  pleasure  of  God,  made  it  so.  These  words 
form  the  point  of  transition  to  the  following  verse,  which  contains  the  ground  of  the  prece- 
ding ;  viz.,  that  the  Son  receives  all  by  communication  from  God,  but  none  can  know  the 
Son  except  it  be  revealed  to  him  by  the  Father. 

$  That  is,  according  to  the  connexion,  all  power  to  carry  on  and  develope  the  kingdom 
of  God  victoriously,  and  to  give  eternal  life  to  believers  (John,  xvii.,  2).  Christ  had  pre- 
viously said  that  the  Divine  power  given  to  him  should  show  itself  in  the  efficiency  of  his 
organs  in  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God. 

II  For  this  mighty  power  was  gi-anted  to  him  in  view  of  his  original  relations  to  God. 

tl  This  entire  passage,  which  in  Luke  connects  itself  so  naturally  and  closely  with  the 
narrative,  is  [)laced  by  Matthew  (xi.,  25-27)  in  connexion  with  the  woes  pronounced  upon 
the  imbelieving  towns  of  Galilee. 

**  The  passage  in  v.  23,  24,  foniis  an  apt  and  fitting  conclusion  to  what  had  gone  before. 
both  in  form  and  substance.  The  x-ar^  Uiav  fits  with  the  supposition  that  the  disciples,  on  their 
rctm-n,  found  Christ  surrounded  by  one  of  those  groups  that  frequently  gathered  about  him. 
The  same  words  stand,  also,  in  a  clear  connexion  in  Matt,  (xiii.,  16,  17),  but  not  so  close  as 
Luke's.  Even  i\xe  form  of  the  words  is  closely  adapted  to  the  occasion  and  the  context. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  words  "  kings"  or  "  righteous  men"  (as  Matt,  gives  it)  were 
the  original  one.  The  excliauge  may  have  taken  place  because  "kings"  appeared  foreign; 
or  vice  versa,  because  "  righteous  men"  appeared  too  indefinite.  By  the  word  "  kings." 
then,  we  must  understand  "  the  pious  kings  ;"  and  the  instance  of  a  David  might  have  led 
Jesus  to  connect  "kings"  with  "prophets."  Tims  the  apparently  insignificant  disciples 
are  contrasted  with  men  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  developement  of  the  Theocracy. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  Christ  passed  overfronv"  prophets"  to  "righteous 
men,"  and  then  the  a'ljcctive  "  many"  (Matt.,  xiii.,  17)  would  be  the  more  applicable. 
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the  Old  Dispensation.     A  conscious  or  unconscious  longing  foi-  the  fu- 
ture revelation  was  their  highest  attainment. 

§  207.  Tkc  Signs  (jf  Discipleship.  (Matt.,  vii.,  22.) — Requisites,  viz.  : 
Self-Denial  and  Resignation  (Luke,  ix.,  56,  62)  :  Taking  up  the 
Cross.  (Luke,  xiv.,  25-35  ;  Matt.,  x.,  38  ;  xvi.,  24.) 
;  If  we  were  correct  in  our  remaiks  upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
p.  237,  we  must  assign  to  this  period  the  following  words  of  Christ 
(Matt.,  vii.,  22 )  :  ^'Many  ivill  say  to  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have 
we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  1  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  dev- 
ils ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?  And  then  will  I 
profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you  ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  loork  ini- 
quity."* Words  referring  to  that  period  in  which  Christ  had  already 
imparted  miraculous  powers  to  the  disciples,  and  had  to  warn  them 
against  the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  sole  object  of  their  works,  hi 
the  splendour  and  notoriety  of  the  works  themselves.  Christ  then,  with 
his  piercing  glance  into  the  future,  announces  that  not  the  doing  great 
works  in  his  name,  but  holy  dispositions  and  aims  alone,  would  be  an 
infallible  sign  of  disciplcship.  He,  who  recognized  as  his  own  such  as 
gave  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  least  in  his  name,  repulsed,  as  aliens, 
those  who  pretended  to  do  great  works  in  his  name  ;  the  disposition 
shown  in  their  lives  made  it  manifest  that,  although  his  name  was  upon 
their  lips,  it  was  not  in  their  hearts.  To  such,  also,  might  be  applied 
his  saying,  "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me." 

An  attempt  at  a  nearer  definition  of  the  relation  in  which  such  persons 
and  their  works  stood  to  Christ  may  be  made  as  follows  :  They  were 
perhaps  really,  at  first,  in  communion  with  him,  and  thus  participated 
in  the  Divine  life  from  which  these  miraculous  powers  went  forth ;  but 
afterward — rejoicing  more  that  they  were  able  to  cast  out  devils  than 
that  their  names  were  written  in  the  Book  of  Life — their  very  works  be- 
came a  snare  to  destroy  them,  and  their  higher  life  was  lost  in  outward 
appearance.  After  the  principle  of  life  was  gone,  single  and  separate 
impulses  may  yet  have  remained.  Isolated  efforts  may  continue  after 
the  prime  cause  is  destroyed ;  there  may  be  life-like  convulsions  when 
life  has  departed  forever.  Compare  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.,  xiii., 
1-3,  about  such  separate  good  deeds  when  uninspired  by  the  life  of 
love. 

It  7nay  be  objected,  however,  that  Christ  betokens  these  as  persons 
whom  he  had  nvcvr  known  as  his  own.  As  such,  we  must  believe  that 
the  new  birth   liad  never  been  fully  realized  in  tlicin  ;   that  llicy  liud 

*  There  is  internnl  i)r<)<ir  thiit  thin  passnifo  was  not  (n<  some  supposul  ftsrriboil  t«)  Clirist 
as  a  pout  facluvi  preilictinii.  Tliosc  who  suppose  this  must  coiiceivo  thut  thi;  passai^e 
was  invented  to  oppose  the  heretics,  who  boasted  of  iniraeulous  |)ow«ts.  Bat  in  that  case 
fahe  docinnc  would  have  been  made  more  prominent  thiin  Imd  nctioni  ;  and  even  the  ajh 
pearance  of  reeogiiizing  their  worki  as  real  inirucles  would  have  been  avoided. 
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been  predominantly  selfish  from  the  first;  that  none  but  isolated  impul- 
ses of  the  higher  life,  mere  exaltations  of  the  natural  feelings  or  imagin- 
ation, had  ever  found  place  in  them.  We  must  remember  well  that 
stimulated  natural  powers  may  do  many  things  apparently  resembling 
the  work  of  Divine  power,  but,  in  fact,  very  different  from  it. 

Many  persons,  in  the  places  to  which  Christ  came,  were  so  power- 
fully affected  by  his  preaching  as  to  wish  earnestly  to  attach  them- 
selves to  him  forever ;  but  he  did  not  receive  all.  Some,  carried  away 
by  transient  emotions,  felt  willing  to  promise  more  than  they  could 
perform;  and  he  took  pains  to  lay  before  such  the  sufferings  and  strug- 
gles they  must  undergo  as  his  followers,  the  sacrifices  and  self-denial 
which  devotion  to  him  must  cost. 

One  of  these,  who  probably  went  with  him  a  little  distance  from  a 
village  where  he  had  stayed  a  short  time,*  said  unlwo  him,  "  Lord,  I 
will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goestT  Christ  bade  him  reflect 
well  before  taking  such  a  step  :  "  Foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  /"  ex- 
pressing the  privations  and  necessities  to  which  all  who  followed  him 
thereafter  would  exj^ose  themselves.  Another  whom  he  invited  to  fol- 
low him,  as  he  was  about  departing,  said,  "  Suffer  me  first  to  go  and 
bury  my  father.''''  Under  other  circumstances  Christ  would  not  have 
hindered  the  indulgence  of  such  a  filial  love;  but  he  made  use  of  this 
case  to  show,  by  a  striking  example,  that  those  who  sought  to  follow 
him  must  deny  natural  feelings  that  were  otherwise  entirely  sacred,' 
when  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  required  it.  "  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead,  but  go  thou  and  2>reach  the  kingdom  of  God^  (Let 
those  who  are  themselves  dead,  who  know  nothing  of  the  higher  inter- 
ests of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  Divine  life,  attend  to  the  lifeless 
clay.  But  thou,  upon  whom  the  Divine  life,  which  conquers  all  death, 
is  opened,  thou  must  devote  thyself  wholly  to  propagate  it  by  preach 
ing  the  Gospel.  It  is  for  the  dead  to  care  for  the  dead;  the  living  for 
the  living.)  So  in  answer  to  another,  who  said,  "  Let  me  first  go  and 
bid  them  farewell  tvhich  are  at  home  at  my  house,^'  Christ  expressed  a 
similar  thought  :  "  No  one  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  look- 
ing back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God''\  (no  one  can  become  a  prop- 
er organ  of  the  kingdom  who  does  not  give  himself  up  to  it  with 
undivided  soul,  suffering  no  earthly  cares  to  distract  him). 

At  a  certain  point  of  this  journey,  whole  hosts  of  people,  attracted 
by  Christ's  appearance  and  preaching,  followed  after  him  (Luke,  xiv., 

*  If  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  Luke,  ix.,  56,  57,  tliese  little  narratives,  which  fit  so  aptly 
to  this  part  of  the  history,  stand  in  a  much  clearer  chronological  and  pragmatical  connexion 
in  Luke,  ix.,  than  in  Matt.,  viii. 

t  Wetstein  adduces,  in  illustration  of  this  passage,  the  beautiful  Pythagorean  sentiment 
of  Simplicius,  in  his  Commentary  on  Epictetus:  tii  rb  itpov  a'^rcpxSucioi  ix^  marpi^ov. 
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25).  He  took  pains  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  this  multitude  the 
necessary  conditions  of  fellowship  with  him  ;  that  they  were  not  to  ex- 
pect the  appearance  of  Messiah's  kingdom  in  its  glory  upon  the  earth, 
and,  therefore,  to  look  for  nothing  but  ease  and  enjoyment  in  his  coni- 
niunion  ;  nay,  on  the  other  hand,  said  he,  "  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and 
hate  not  Ms  father  and  mother,  S^c,  yea,  and  his  own  Ife  also,  he  cannot 
he  my  disciple^  (The  nearest  and  dearest  earthly  ties  must  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD.)  "  And  whosoever  doth  not  hear 
his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot  he  my  disciple^*  (As  Christ,  con- 
demned to  death  ifpon  the  cross,  must  himself  carry  the  instrument  of 
his  sufferings  and  ignominy,  so  his  true  followers  must  be  prepared  to 
undergo,  of  their  own  accord,  all  sufferings  and  shame.) 

§  208.  Sef -Denial  and  8clf Sacrifice  further  illustrated. — Parahle  of 
the  building  of  the   Tawer. —  Of  the  Warring  King.      (Luke,  xiv., 
28-33.)— TAe  Sacrificial  Salt.     (Mark,  ix.,  49,  oO.)  — The  Treasure 
hid  in  the  Field. —  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price.     (Matt.,  xiii.,  44-46.) 
Christ  then  made  use  of  various  comparisons  to  set  still  more  clearly 
before  his  hearei's  the  necessity  of  counting  the  cost,  of  fairly  contem- 
plating the  sacrifices  and  self-denial  which  his  service  required,  before 
entering  upon  it.     Those  who  heedlessly  neglected  this,  and  are  after- 
ward disgraced  by  slninking  from  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  them, 
are  compared  to  a  man  that  sets  about  building  a  tower  without  calcu- 
lating the  expense,  and  is  laughed  at  when  his  inability  to  finish  it  is 
manifested.     Or  to  a  king,  who  rashly  goes  to  war  with  another  of  su- 
perior power.     And  then,  again,  he  repeated  the  main  thought :  "  None 
of  you,  that  for  saketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  can  be  my  disciple.     Salt  is 
good,  hut  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  whereicith  shall  it  he  seasoned  V 
The  disciples  of  Christ,  the  salt  of  mankind,  become  lifeless — a  mere 
appearance — without  self-sacrifice  ;  the  salt  becomes  stale  and  worth- 
less.t 

Kindred  to  this  is  the  passage  in  Mark,  ix.,  49,  50,  which,  con- 

*  It  is  involved  in  the  Very  idea  of  following  Christ,  that  he  who  docs  it  decides  to  "  bear 
liis  own  cross."  The  sense  of  this  phrase  is  well  illustrated  in  Phitarch  (de  Sera  Numinis 
Vindicta,  c.  ix.),  who  says,  that  "  As  wickedness  bears  its  own  punishment  along  with  it,  so 
the  wicked  man  bears  his  own  cross."  Kai  rui  iiiv  adiian  ruiv  Ko\a<,oi)cimv  CKaaroi  Kaxovpyuiv 
iK(Piptt  rbv  aiiTOv  aravphv'  i)  ii  Kaxia  tuiv  KoXaarriptinv  i(P'  iavn^v  Ixaarov  il,  airfii  TtKralicrai,  ^civ^  Tif 
ovaa  lilov  ftiiJLtovpyoi  eiKrpov  Knl  aiv  alaxuvi]  ipdHuvi  TC  i!o\)ioiS  Kui  itaOtj  xtiKtra  Ka\  iitratieXtia!  Kai 
rapaxi'ii  iitTiivirrovi  Ixovrof.  This  paKsaL,'e  shows  that  Christ  mipitt  have  employed  the  phrase 
without  any  known  reference  to  his  death  ;  the  form  of  the  expression  is,  therefore,  no 
proof  that  the  passage  was  nuxlilied  tif/cr  his  death  upon  the  cross.  Hut  John  tells  us  that 
Christ  did  allude  to  his  inipoiidinf;  death  upon  the  cross  in  the  use  of  the  word  l^ovv  (xii., 
32)  ;  and  this  may  have  b(!en,  an<l  probably  was.  before  his  mind,  in  connexion  with  his  be- 
ini?  delivered  over  to  the  licnthcn,  when  ho  usi.-d  the  phrase  in  John.  The  passage  in  Mat- 
thew, therefore,  may  he  taken  as  afl'ordiui;  a  similar  sense  ;  and  thus  John  and  the  Synop- 
tical Gospels  agree  in  stating  that  Christ  intimated  the  mode  of  his  death. 

t  Cf.  p.  228. 
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sidered  as  an  isolated  saying,  is  quite  obscure.  But  it  probably  formed 
part  of  one  of  Christ's  exhortations  to  his  disciples  during  this  latter 
period  of  his  stay  with  them.  The  thought  which  it  contains  appears 
to  me  to  be  this.  The  persecutions,  struggles,  and  sufferings  of  the  dis- 
ciples were  to  be  as  salt  to  preserve  and  freshen  the  Divine  life  in  them  ; 
to  make  them  more  and  more  fit  sacrifices  to  be  consecrated  to  God. 
But  (v.  50)  no  external  influences  could  thus  operate  unless  the  ele- 
ment of  the  inner  life,  in  truth,  exists  ;  the  salt  must  be  there,  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  springing  from  the  Divine  life  within,  before  outward 
trials  can  serve  to  purify  the  heart.  The  disciples  vvere,  therefore,  ex- 
horted to  keep  it  within  them  ;  and,  as  an  aid  thereto,  to  strengthen 
each  other  in  the  Divine  life  by  fellowship  of  heart.  "  Have  salt  in 
yourselves,  and  have  j^eace  one  loitli  another.'^ 

The  same  thought,  viz.,  that  his  followers  must  be  prepared  to  sac- 
rifice every  thing  to  the  kingdom  of  God  as  their  highest  good,  was 
also  illustrated  by  the  parables  of  the  treasure  hid  in  the  field,  and  the 
pearl  of  great  price. 

The  single  aim  of  the  first  parable  is  to  show  that  whoever  will  ob- 
tain this  treasure  must  give  up  all  that  he  has  in  order  to  secure  it,  and 
must  consider  all  other  possessions  valueless  in  comparison  with  this, 
his  highest  good.  All  the  rest  is  the  colouring  of  the  picture  to  givo 
impressiveness  to  this  one  thought.  The  same  thought  is  presented, 
under  another  figure,  in  the  parable  of  the  costly  pearl.  ;  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  these  varying  forms  of  illustration  were  used  to  describe 
the  different  ways  by  which  men  reach  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the  acci- 
dental finder  of  the  treasure  in  the  field  corresponding  to  those  to 
whom  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  comes  unsought  and  unex- 
pected ;  but  whom,  nevertheless,  it  finds  ready  to  receive  it,  and  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  when  its  revealed  glory  rouses  the  slumbering 
J>ivine  consciousness  within  them.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  mer- 
cliant  seeks  for  precious  pearls,  and,  after  repeated  search,  finds  one 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  value ;  so  some,  impelled  by  anxious  long- 
ings, pursue  the  kingdom  of  God  with  restless  earnestness,  and  find 
in  it  at  last,  to  the  joy  of  their  hearts,  that  precious  treasure  which 
transcends  all  others,  however  valuable,  in  a  lower  sense,  they  may 
be. 

§  209.  Christ  refuses  to  interfere  in  Civil  Disputes.  (Luke,  xii.,  l.*^- 
15.) — His  Decision  in  the  Case  of  the  Adulteress. 
It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  some,  among  the  number  who 
came  under  the  powerful  influence  of  Christ,  to  seek  from  his  author- 
ity the  decision  of  questions  foreign  to  his  calling.  In  such  cases  he 
refused  to  interfere  ;  ?us  kingdom  was  to  rule  the  hearts  of  men  ;  not 
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to  establish  outward  law  or  equity.  On  a  certain  occasion,  one*  of  the 
listening  crowd  asked  him  to  decide  a  dispute  between  himself  and  his 
brother  in  regard  to  an  inheritance.  The  Saviour  repelled  hira,  declin- 
ing to  fix  the  limits  of  civil  prpperty  and  decide  in  questions  of  civil 
right ;  so  important  did  he  consider  it  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  human  law  and  government.  And  in 
the  light  of  his  conduct  in  this  case,  we  see  that  Christianity  is  not  di- 
rectly to  order  the  relations  of  civil  society ;  this  outward  Divine  au- 
thority is  foreign  to  its  calling.  Christ  worked  only  in  his  own  sphere, 
the  sphere  of  men's  hearts ;  although,  indeed,  by  operating  upon  the 
heart,  he  meant  to  operate  upon  every  thing  else  ;  for  all  human  rela- 
tions grow  out  of  it.  He  made  use  of  this  opportunity  (v.  15)  to  re 
buke  covetousness,  the  source  of  such  contentions  ;  to  show  the  vanity 
of  earthly  wealth  ;  and  to  point  out  the  heavenly  treasures  as  the  only 
object  worth  men's  striving  after. 

The  case  which  follows  undoubtedly  belongs,  chronologically,  to  an 
earlier  period,  not  precisely  determinable  ;  but  we  place  it  here  be- 
cause of  its  affinity,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  that  just  mentioned,  inas- 
much as  it  involved  a  question  of  outward  law.t 

At  a  period  before  the  open  and  decided  manifestation  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees,  while  they  were  seeking  privately  to  at- 
tach suspicion  to  Christ  as  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  they 
brought  to  him  a  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  asked  whether  she 
ought  npt  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
Had  he  ventured  to  pronounce  her  free,  as  they  perhaps  expected  from 
his  well-known  gentleness  to  sinners,  their  object  would  have  been 
gained  ;  they  might  have  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses.    As  the  (question  was  foreign  to  his  sphere,  he  at  first  paid  no  at- 

*  I  cannot  asjree  in  Schlciermaclier's  opinion  that  this  was  one  oT those  whom  Christ  had 
asked  to  follow  liim.  Had  it  boon  so,  Christ  wonld  doubtless  have  replied  to  hira,  ns  he  did 
to  others,  tliat  liis  followers  must  be  prepared  to  renouneo  all  earthly  possessions.  It  was 
not  at  all  womlerful  that  a  man  who  recognized  in  Jesus  a  teacher  of  Divine  authority, 
should  ask  him  to  arbitrate  a  dispute  between  himself  and  his  brother,  who  may  have  also 
adniittcil  Christ's  authority. 

t  [There  has  been  much  dispute  about  tho  authenticity  of  the  account  of  the  adulterous 
woman;  John,  viii.,  1-11.]  We  think,  both  from  internal  and  externni  grounds,  that  it 
does  not  bcloni,'  to  John's  Gospel  (see  Liicke  on  the  passage) ;  perhaps  its  insertion  there 
was  supgesteil  by  viii.,  15.  But  in  all  essential  features  it  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  and 
originality.  If  inventcrl  at  all,  it  must  liave  been  by  the  Marcionites  ;  but  in  that  case  it 
would  4ave  been  coloured  more  highly  with  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  law  ;  nor  could  an  in- 
vention of  theirs  have  found  suidi  general  currency  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  dilBculties 
consist  more  in  the  form  than  in  the  substance  of  the  narrative  ;  and  even  Uieie  can  bo 
readily  overcome.  As  to  tho  account  iu  Eranc^.  ad  /frlmros  (Kus.,  iii.,  :i9)  of  a  woman  ac- 
cused of  n.any  sins  before  the  .Saviour,  we  know  t<K>  little  alK)ut  it  to  decide  whether  it 
was  true  and  oriL-inHJ,  or  a  mere  exn<u'eriili<in  either  of  the  one  before  us  in  John,  or  of  the 
dther'accouiit  of  tlie  sinful  woman  who  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  (p.  211)  ;  or  whether 
it  arose  from  a  blending  of  tho  two  together. 
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tention,  but  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  ground.  They  pressed  the 
point,  however,  and  he  then  drew  the  question  out  of  llie  sphere  of 
taw  into  that  of  moralit//,  which  was  properly  liis  own.  Looking 
round  upon  them  with  all  his  majesty  of  mien,  he  said,  "He  that  ii 
wit/tout  sin  amo?ig  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her." 

It  is  true,  that  from  the  stand-point  of  law  the  moral  character  of 
the  judge  is  of  no  account;  it  is  the  laiv  alone  that  judges.  But  from 
the  stand-point  of  morality,  he  that  condemns  another  {i.  e.,  the  sinner, 
not  merely  the  sin)  while  conscious  of  sin  himself,  though  of  another 
kind,  pronounces  his  own  condemnation  (Rom.,  ii.,  1).  His  own  con- 
science bears  witness  against  him.  In  this  case,  therefore,  Christ  ap- 
pealed to  the  consciences  of  the  accusers,  not  only  to  dispose  them  to 
leniency,  but  also  to  awaken  in  them  a  common  sense  of  sin,  and  need 
of  pardon  and  redemption.  To  the  woman,  who  was  bowed  down  un- 
der the  burden  of  sin,  he  said,  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;"  cautioning 
her,  at  the  same  time,  to  guard  against  falling  again  into  transgression. 

§  210.  Christ's  Intimations  of  the  Future. 
The  discourses  of  Christ  in  the  course  of  this  journey  reveal  to  us 
the  topic  on  which  his  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  at  this  critical 
period.  In  the  spiritual  results  of  his  preaching  he  saw  the  earnest,  of 
that  neiD  creation  which  was  to  follow  his  death.  Knowing  all  that  lay 
before  him  at  Jerusalem,  he  went  on  to  meet  his  death  in  conflict  with 
the  representatives  of  the  depraved  spirit  of  the  world  at  Jerusalem  ; 
yet  contemplating  with  joy  the  progress  of  his  kingdom,  for  which  this 
self-sacrifice  was  to  pave  the  way.  At  the  same  time  commenced  those 
vehement  emotions  of  soul  which  afterward,  under  various  and  pain- 
ful excitements  from  without,  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  until  his  final 
and  triumphant  "It  is  finished f'' 

§  211.  Parahlcs  of  the  Mustard  Seed  and  of  the  Leaven.     (Luke,  xiii. 

18-21.) — Points  of  Agreement  and  Difference. —  Comimred   with  the 

Parable  of  the  Ripening  Grain.     (Mark,  iv.,  26.) 

Christ  recognized  in  the  little  circle  that  gathered  around  him  the 
o-erm  of  a  community  which  was  to  embrace  all  nations.  Piercing  the 
veil  which  obscured  the  future  from  ordinary  eyes,  he  saw  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  mankind  in  all  its  relations  revolutionized  by  the  power  of 
his  word.  A  total  change  in  the  disciples'  mode  of  thinking  was  in 
preparation  ;  the  truth  they  had  received  was  to  be  freed  from  the  many 
foreign  elements  that  yet  encumbered  it.  Thus  the  Divine  word  was 
to  work  both  extensively  and  intensively.  These  forms  of  its  operation 
he  illustrated  by  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed  and  tJte  leaven.* 

*  Luke  skives  these  parables  in  the  connexion  wo  have  assigned  to  them.  In  Matthew 
they  are  placed  along  with  others  of  a  very  different  character,  only  agreeing  in  the  one 
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The  point  in  wbicli  the  two  parables  agree  is,  the  designating  of  the 
power  with  which  the  kingdom  of  Groo,  where  the  truth  has  once  been 
received,  developes  itself  outwardly  from  within  ;  the  greatest  results 
proceeding  from  apparently  the  most  insignificant  beginnings.  The 
point  in  which  they  differ  is,  that  the  developement  illustrated  in  the 
parable  of  the  mustard  seed  is  more  extensive,  in  that  of  the  leaven 
more  intensive ;  in  the  former  is  sliown  the  power  with  which  the 
('hurch,  so  feeble  in  its  beginning,  spreads  over  all  the  earth;  in  the 
latter,  the  pi-iuciple  of  Divine  life  in  Christianity  renews  human  nature, 
iu  all  its  parts  and  powers,  after  its  own  image,  to  become  its  own  or- 
gan ;  thus  illustrating  the  growth  of  religion  not  only  in  the  race,  but 
also  in  individual  men. 

Here  we  notice,  also,  a  parable*  preserved  to  us  by  Mark  alone  (iv., 
26).  "  (So  is  the  liingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  sJiould  cast  seed  into  the 
ground ;  and  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  aiid  day,  and  the  seed  should 
sjjrifig  and  groiv  up,  he  knowetli  not  how.  For  the  earth  hringeth  forth 
fruit  of  herself ;  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in 
the  ear.  But  when  the  grain  is  ripe,  immediatehj  he  pxittcth  in  the  sick- 
le, because  the  harvest  is  comc.^^  Christ  obviously  intended  by  this 
parable  to  impress  upon  the  disciples  that  their  duty  was  to  preach  the 
word  [not  to  make  it  fruitful] ;  that  where  the  truth  was  once  implanted 
in  the  heart,  its  growth  was  independent  of  human  agency  ;  unfolding 
itself  by  its  own  inherent  Divine  power,  it  would  gradually  accom- 
plish the  transformation  of  human  nature  into  that  perfection  for  which 
God  designed  it  \\\\Qfull  corn  in  the  ear].  The  preachers  of  truth  are 
instruments  of  a  power  whose  effects  they  cannot  measure.  If  they 
only  preacli  the  word,  and  do  nothing  further  to  it,  it  will  by  its  own 
efficacy  produce  in  men  a  new  creation,  which  they  must  behold  with 
amazement  (v.  27).  No  words  could  have  more  pointedly  ojiposed  the 
])revalent  carnal  notions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  or  have  more  effectually  rebuked  the  tendency  to  as- 
cribe too  much  to  human  agencies  and  too  little  to  the  substantive; 
power  of  the  word  itself 

§  '11:1.    The  Fire  to  be  Kindled. —  The  Baptism  of  Sufferings. — Christ- 
ianity not  Peace,  but  a  Sword.      (Luke,  xii.,  A9-:'>3.) 
"  £  am  come  to  send  fire  upon  the  earth  ;  and  /rhat  will  I  (mure),  if 

point  of  general  bearing  upon  the  kingdom  of  Goii.     On  tlie  arrangoniont  of  tlio  parables, 
cf.  p.  103. 

"  Tliis  parnblo  bears  the  undeniable  stamp  of  oriL,Mnaiity  both  in  its  matter  and  fomi ;  so 
that  we  cannot  consider  it  a.s  a  variation  of  one  of  the  other  parables  of  tho  i,'n)wini;  seed. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  just  as  in  the  difterent  narratives  of  tho  same  discourse  given  in 
the  tirst  three  Gospels,  one  Evangelist  preserves  one  portion  and  another  another,  so  iu  rc- 
L'ard  to  these  jiarables  illustrative  of  the  iiUomitc  operation  of  the  kincdom  of  God,  Mark 
alone  has  preserved  the  one  of  the  ripening  corn,  omitting  the  laiven  ;  while  Matthew  ond 
Liil;e  give  the  hitter,  omitting  the  former. 
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it  he  already  kindled,  V  As  he  had  compared  the  pervading  and  re- 
newing power  of  the  word  of  truth  to  the  leaven,  so  here,  as  that  word 
sends  forth  a  holy  flame  which  is  to  seize  upon  human  nature  and  burn 
out  all  its  dross  and  impurity — inextinguishable  until  it  has  enveloped 
all  mankind — he  compares  it  to  a  fire  kindled  by  himself,  whose  un- 
quenchable flames  he  already  sees  bursting  forth.  "  What  will  I  more  V 
says  he  ;   "  the  object  of  ray  ministry  on  earth  is  so  far  accomplished." 

But  after  speaking  thus  of  what  had  been  already  done,  he  passed 
on  to  what  remained  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  work,  viz.,  the  sufferings 
that  were  awaiting  him.  These  he  betokens  by  a  baptism  which  he 
must  undergo ;  partly,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  multitude  of  afflictions 
that  were  to  overwhelm  him,*  and  partly  in  view  of  baptism  as  a  re- 
ligious symbol,  and  of  the  baptism  of  suffering  as  his  last  and  perfect 
consecration  as  Messiah  and  Redeemer;  just  as  John's  baptism  was 
the  first  and  preparatory  one.  "  I  Jiave  yet  a  haftisrn  [of  suffering]  to 
be  haptized  with,  and  how  sorely  am  I  pained  until  it  he  acco?nj?lished."f 

In  this  saying,  also,  Christ  contradicted  the  prevailing  idea  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  work  an  outward  revolution.  The  preached  word  it- 
self was  the  mighty  flame  which  was  to  produce  such  wonderful  effects 
among  mankind.  He  was  not  to  end  his  labours  by  coming  forward 
to  subdue  his  foes  and  glorify  his  reign  by  miraculous  power;  7iis  vic- 
tory consisted  in  his  being  overcome  by  suffeiing  and  death.  And  he 
wai'ned  his  disciples,  in  addition  (v.  51,  52),  not  to  imagine  that  he 
would  leave  them  to  enjoy  outward  peace ;  far  from  it ;  the  truth  of 
Gou  was  to  be  a  separating  power,  to  cause  the  sharpest  strifes  in  na- 
tions and  in  families.  The  dearest  natural  ties  were  to  be  sundered  by 
his  true  disciples  (v.  53),  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  Gou.J  The 
higher  unity  of  Christianity  was  to  shape  itself  out  of  the  midst  of  dis- 
cords and  contradictions.     So  clearly  had  Christ  at  that  time  before 

*  To  "  immerse  himself  in  sufferings.'' 

t  The  common  interpretation  of  these  two  verses  (\yhich  is  certainly  a  possible  one)  con- 
siders the  two  members  as  coordinate — ri  $t\ui  as  corresponding  to  Trwi  aviixoiJ""  ;  and 
ri  !jin  aiijipOt]  to  t'uit  ov  Tc\caOij :  "  I  am  come  to  send  a  fire  on  the  earth,  and  how  do  I  wisli  it 
were  already  kindled  !  but  I  have  still  the  baptism  of  suffering  to  undergo,  and  how  am  I 
pained  until  it  be  fulfilled."  This  places  the  whole  in  the  future.  And  in  a  certain  sense^ 
indeed,  Christ  might  have  said  thiit  the  fire  which  he  came  to  light  among  men  was  not  as 
yet  kindled  ;  for  the  great  crisis  which  Christianity  was  to  produce  in  humanity  had  not  as 
yet  come.  In  this  sense  of  the  passage,  it  expresses  Christ's  longing  for  this  crisis ;  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  work  as  Saviour  bj-  the  consecration  of  his  sufferings.  But  we 
think,  in  view  of  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed,  the  leaven,  and  the  ripening  corn,  that 
he  alluded  iu  the  first  clause  to  what  had  been  done ;  the  fire  burned  already,  though  but 
glimmering  in  secret,  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  received  his  preaching  as  the  word  of 
eternal  life.  The  words  ^i  v  tAw  are  thus  interpreted  more  naturally  ;  though,  as  we  have 
said,  the  other  rendering  is  not  impossible  (Matt.,  vii.,  14,  cannot  decide  the  question,  as 
the  reading  of  that  passage  is  doubtful).  The  it  in  v.  50  is  adversative,  according  to  our 
view,  which,  by  the  way,  was  adopted  (among  the  ancients)  by  Entht/mins  Ziirabciinx 
The  word  cvvixo/iat,  thus  apprehended,  was  Christ's  first  expression  of  his  struggles  of  soul 
in  view  of  the  approach  of  death.  t  Cf.  Matt.,  x.,  34,  seq. 
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his  eyes  the  effects  subsequently  produced  every  where  by  Christianity 
in  the  Ufe  of  nations  and  of  famihes. 

§  213.    The  Kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with   Observation.     (Luke, 

xvii.,  20.) 
When  the  Pharisees  demanded  of  him  when  the  kingdom  of  Goi> 
should  appear,  he  assured  them,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
outward  show""  (cannot  be  outwardly  seen  by  human  eyes)  ;*  "  neither 
shall  they  say,  Lo  here  !  or,  Lo  there  !  for,  hcJiold,  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  among  you."} 

§214.  The  personal  Return  of  Christ  to  the  Earth,  and  the  Day  of 
Judgment.     (Luke,  xvii.,  22-37.) 

Having  thus  pointed  out  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  manifested 
in  his  own  appearance,  Christ  turned  directly  to  the  disciples,  and  told 
them  (v.  22)  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  should  look  back 
longingly  upon  the  days  of  their  personal  intercourse  with  him,  and 
wish,  though  in  vain,  to  have  him  even  for  one  day  in  their  midst.  But 
(v.  23,  24)  as  this  longing  might  lay  them  open  to  deception  (as,  in  fact, 
at  a  later  period,  their  anxious  yearnings  did  lead  them  to  expect  his 
personal  return  too  soon),  he  warned  them  against  this  danger.  "  Do 
not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  false  reports  of  my  return ; 
when  it  comes,  it  will  be  as  the  lightning  that  flashes  suddenly  from 
one  end  of  the  sky  to  another,  dazzling  all  men's  eyes ;  none  need 
point  it  out  to  others ;  none  can  fail  to  see  it,  or  deny  its  approach. "| 

To  obviate  all  carnal  expectations,  he  then  told  them  (v.  25)  that 
"  He  must  first  svffer  many  tilings,  and  be  rejected  of  this  generation  ,-" 

*  The  antithesis  is,  that  it  reveals  itself  iuvisibly,  so  as  to  be  seen  only  by  the  eye  ol 
faith. 

t  The  words  firoj  hnwv  may,  iudced,  mean  "  within  you,"  as  they  are  commonly  inter- 
preted ;  but  this  would  not  suit  the  persons  addressed,  for  they  were  as  yet  strauurers  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  foundation  of  faith  not  having  been  laid  in  their  hearts.  The  pa.s- 
sage,  thus  understood,  would  have  been  apidicable  only  to  believers.  Christ  would  not 
have  expressed  himself  in  a  way  so  liable  to  misconstruction  and  perversion  on  the  part 
of  the  Pharisees.  Had  he  meant  to  tell  thera  that  the  kingdom  of  God  vxuxt  be  prepared 
within  their  hearts,  he  would  have  wanied  them,  instead  of  looking  for  its  outward  np 
pearaucc,  to  strive  to  fit  themselves  for  it  by  laying  the  only  basis  of  which  it  admitted,  in 
the  dispositions  of  their  hearts.  Every  thing  is  clear  and  natural  if  we  take  the  words  in 
the  sense  that  we  have  assigned  to  thera  :  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  in  your  midst,  if  you 
will  only  recognize  it.  You  must  not  seek  at  a  distance  what  is  already  near;  the  king- 
dom of  God  has  come  in  my  minittry  ;  and  all  that  believe  on  me  belong  to  it."  This 
agrees  also  with  his  usual  mode  of  treating  the  Pharisees  ;  he  always  pouited  out  to  them 
the  true  meaning  of  his  appearance.     Cf.  Matt.,  xii.,  28;  and  p.  'J41,  aci\. 

X  Christ  hero  declares  that  his  actual  coming  would  not  follow  the  annlr.gy  of  earthly 
manifostations ;  and  thi.s  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  hinder  believing  dogmatists  fnim 
seeking  to  define  its  character  too  accurately,  and  from  adhering  too  closely  to  the  lettei 
of  some  of  the  exiiressions  of  the  Apostles,  who  could  themselves  as  yet  have  had  no  adn- 
"luatu  intuition  of  its  precise  nature. 
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and  that,  when  the  glorified  Son  of  Man  should  appear  to  judge  a  cor- 
rupt world  (v.  26-32),  in  that  day  of  trial  and  sifting  that  was  to  pre- 
cede  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  take  men  unawares, 
and  surprise  sinners  in  their  lusts.  He  presented  the  whole  in  one 
view  before  them,  without  distinguishing  the  separate  moments.*  His 
object  was  to  guard  them  against  both  premature  expectations  and  ar- 
bitrary calculations  upon  the  character  of  the  final  decision  ;  to  im- 
press them  with  the  importance  of  being  always  prepared,  both  in 
heart  and  in  life,  by  that  self-denial  and  renunciation  of  the  world  (v. 
33)  which  he  always  made  the  necessary  condition  of  entering  into  his 
kingdom.  He  then  pointed  out  (v.  3 1-36)  the  fanning  process  by  which 
the  distinctive  characters  of  men  in  the  same  relations  of  life  would  be 
revealed  ;  "  one  shall  be  taken  (saved  and  received  into  the  kingdom) 
and  another  left"  (to  the  judgment  of  God  ;  not  removed  from  it). 
As  this  last  expression  (though  intelligible  enough  from  the  connexion) 
was  somewhat  obscure,  the  disciples  asked  him,  "  Left]  where,  Lord  V 
He  replied,  "  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  thither  will  the  eaghs  be  gath- 
ered together''''\  (condemnation  will  fall  upon  those  that  have  deserved  it). 

\  215.  Exhortation  to  Watch  for  Christ's  Coming  (Luke,  xii.,  36- 
48):  to  Confidence  in  the  Divine  Justice. —  The  imjwrtunate  Widoic. 
(Luke,  xviii.,  1.) 

On  another  occasion,  when  surrounded  by  a  larger  circle  of  disciples, 
Christ  exhorted  the  faithful  to  watch  for  the  time  when  he  would  re- 
turn from  his  glory  in  heaven  and  demand  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship. How  earnestly  he  sought  to  guard  them  against  all  attempts  to 
determine  the  precise  time  of  his  coming,  is  manifest  from  his  decla- 
ring that  it  was  just  as  uncertain  as  the  moment  when  a  thief  would 
break  into  the  house  at  night.  It  might  be  deferred,  he  told  them,  un- 
til the  night  was  far  spent — even  to  the  third  watch. :j:  Very  naturally 
Peter  (conscious  of  his  position  and  that  of  the  other  Apo.slles)  here 
interrupted  Jesus  with  the  question,  whether  the  parable  was  spoken 
in  reference  to  the  narrower  circle  of  disciples  in  particular,  or  to  all 
that  were  present.  The  reply  of  Christ  (v.  47,  48)  was,  in  effect,  that 
the  greater  one's  knowledge,  the  greater  his  guilt,  if  that  knowledge 
be  not  improved.  On  this  principle  the  Apostles  could  decide  for  tliem- 
eelves  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  others. 

Christ  exhorted  his  followers,  in  all  their  struggles  with  the  sins  of 
mankind,  to  trust  in  the  justice  of  their  heavenly  Father,  who  would 

*  See  below,  where  we  speak  of  Christ's  last  discourses. 

t  Luke,  xvii.,  37,  gives  the  natural  connexion  of  these  words  ;  in  Matt.,  xsiv.,  26,  they 
are  placed  with  many  other  similar  passages  referring  to  this  last  crisis. 
\  It  is  clear  that  Paul  had  these  words  of  Christ  in  view  in  1  Thess.,  v.,  1. 
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jutlge  between  them  and  a  persecuting  world  (Luke,  xviii.,  1,  seq.) ; 
and  to  seek  support  and  encouragement  in  prayer.  If  a  judge  to 
whom  nothing  is  sacred  does  justice  to  the  persevering  widow,  simply 
to  get  rid  of  her  importunity,  how  could  God  leave  unheard  the  con- 
tinued prayers  of  his  chosen  ones  invoking  his  justice  1  Though  His 
forbearance  may  seem  like  delay,  his  justice  will  not  fail  ;  "//e  wiU 
avenge  them  specdili/."*  The  decision  of  the  Divine  justice  between 
the  degenerate  Theocratic  nation  and  the  new  and  genuine  congrega- 
tion of  God  was,  indeed,  to  prepare  its  course  more  and  more  rapidly. 
To  long  for  a  revelation  of  Divine  justice  before  all  the  world,  and 
for  the  time  when  He  shall  judge  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  is  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  the  enemies  of  his 
kingdom,  as  enjoined  both  by  Christ's  teaching  and  example.  The 
combination  of  the  two  is  a  th(jroughly  Christian  one. 

The  Saviour  finally  put  the  question  whether,  under  the  delays  of 
Divine  justice,  all  that  believed  on  him  would  hold  fast  their  integrity  ; 
whether  the  Son  of  Man  would  find  faith  remaining  in  them  all  when 
he  should  reveal  himself  to  his  Church  a  second  time.t 

^216.  Call  to  entire  Devotion. —  The  Strait  Gate  and  the  Narrow 
Way. — Heathen  admitted  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  (Luke,  xiii., 
24-28.) 

The  hosts  that  o^athered  about  the  Saviour  at  this  period  were  ex- 
horted to  make  trood  use  of  the  short  time  remaining  to  them  to  re- 
pent and  believe,  in  order  to  escape  the  Divine  judgments  that  were  so 
soon  to  break  upon  the  Jewish  people.  Such  as  were  not  hostile,  and 
even  rejoiced  in  his  society,  were  told  not  to  rest  upon  his  personal 
presence  (v.  26),  or  upon  their  superficial  interest  in  him.  All  this 
would  do  no  good  (he  told  them)  unless  his  word  were  truly  received 
and  aijplied  ;  unless  they  sought  earnestly,  by  self-denial  and  self-sac- 
rifice   to  enter  tlic  kingdom  to  which  no  road  leads  but  this  narrow 

*  We  cannot  sec  a  clear  corrcspoiidencu  between  Luke,  xviii.,  1,  and  wliat  follows.  The 
whole  passage  exhorts  to  confiilonce  in  God's  justice,  no  matter  what  wronij  we  nmy  see 
done ;  not  to  jirayini,'  always  ;  for  constant  prayer  has  another  niin  and  object.  It  is  pre- 
snpposed  that  those  who  are  addressed  pray,  like  children,  to  their  heavenly  Father ;  but 
they  arc  exhorted  not  to  waver,  if  the  answer  to  llicir  prayers  be  delayed. 

t  Luke,  xviii.,  8.  This  was  probably  the  sense  of  the  words  in  this  connexion  ;  we  mu.'t 
remember  the  various  applications  of  which  the  phrase  "  the  comini,'  of  the  Son  of  Man" 
admits,  and  in  the  intentional  iiideliniteness  in  which  it  was  left.  It  may  be  applied  eith.r 
to  his  spiritual  or  his  personal  self  manifestation  in  the  proirress  of  humnn  afluirs  and  of  ll..- 
Churcii.  At  all  events,  we  find  no  Kround  to  BU[>pose  (as  some  do)  that  the  pnssa^c•  was 
modified  at  a  later  p.-rioil,  when  men  were  running  to  and  fro  in  perplexity  of  opinion  aUiut 
tlie  second  advent  of  Christ.  The  prophetic  description  of  the  last  days  given  by  Paul 
presupposes  that  inlinialions  of  the  same  had  be<-n  thrown  out  by  Jesus.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  words  wre  transferred  from  some  other  connexion  in  which  Christ  rcully 
spoke  of  his  second  advent,  tlian  that  they  were  thus  modilicd  at  iin  after  p.riud. 
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and  toilsome  way*  "  Many  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  he  able.'" 
Not  those  who  seek  aright ;  but  those  who  seek,  without  the  heart  or 
the  will,  to  fulfil  the  essential  condition  of  entire  self-denial. 

Thus  the  one  truth  proclaimed  by  Christ  presents  opposite  aspects 
under  opposite  circumstances.  To  oppressed  and  weary  souls,  groan- 
inor  under  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  by  the  Pharisees,  he  describes 
his  yoke  as  mild  and  easy — easy  to  those  that  love — in  comparison 
with  the  yoke  of  the  law  ;t  while  to  those  who  are  yet  in  bondage  to 
the  world  of  sense,  and  expect  to  find  his  service  easy,  he  represents 
it  as  painful  and  laborious.  Every  thing  depends  upon  the  heart  and 
the  motives ;   what  is  hard  to  one  is  easy  to  another 

In  further  contrast  with  the  disposition  to  look  merely  at  outward  re- 
lations, he  announced  prophetically  (v.  28),  that  while  many  who  glori- 
ed in  their  personal  intercourse  with  him  ntight  be  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  for  want  of  fellowship  of  spirit  with  him,  many,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  should  be  called  to  enter  in. 

§  217.  The  Signs  of  the  Times.  (Luke,  xii.,  54.) 
Ollicrs,  a"-ain,  were  referred  by  Christ  to  the  signs  of  the  tif7ies  to  learn 
the  import  of  his  appearance,  and  what  awaited  them  if  they  neglected 
it.  As  they  could  know  from  a  cloud  in  the  west  that  a  storm  was  ap- 
proaching, and  from  the  blowing  of  the  south  wind  that  there  would 
be  heat;  so  (he  told  them),  if  they  would  observe  the  signs  of  history 
as  carefully  as  those  of  nature,  they  could  discern  the  approaching 
judgments  of  God  from  the  phenomena  of  the  times.  But  this  was 
precisely  their  guilt  (v.  5G),  that  in  their  heedless^  folly  they  gave  no 
thought  to  these  indications  of  the  evil  that  was  nigh.  He  called  them 
hypocrites,  either  because  they  affected  to  plead  ignorance  while  the 
means  of  knowledge  were  within  their  reach,  and  lacked  the  disposi- 
tion to  see,  not  the  ability ;  or  because,  while  the  present  was  serious, 
and  t\\o  future  threatening,  they  were  utterly  unconscious  of  the  value 
of  intercourse  with  him  from  their  folly  in  neglecting  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  now  sought  him  under  the  impulse  of  a  merely  transient 
excitement.t 

*  Cf.  p.  236.  t  Cf.  p.  202. 

t  Cf.  Matt.,  svi.,  I.  In  a  very  similar  discourse  the  Piiarisecs  demanded  a  sij;rn  horn 
heaven  to  accredit  bis  calling ;  he  told  them  severely,  that  if  they  would  only  consider  the 
Bi!,'n  of  his  u-holc  manifcstalion,  in  connexion  with  the  signs  given  by  God  in  the  events  of 
the  times,  they  would  make  no  such  demand.  They  could  foretel  the  weather  from  the 
clouds  and  sky  ;  but  would  not  see  in  the  events  around  them  the  signs  of  the  coming  cri- 
sis, the  approach  of  the  kingdom  and  judgment  of  God.  '  This  fallen  generation  seeks  a. 
sign  from  heaven,  but  no  sign  shall  be  given  to  it  but  the  sign  of  the  Pmphet  Jonah ;  the 
whole  appearance  of  Christ,  which  announces  to  them,  as  .lonah  did  to  the  Ninevites,  the 
Divine  judgments  over  their  corrupt  city,  calling  them  to  repent.'  His  manifestation  was 
above  all  other  signs  of  the  times,  and  they  luiglit  discern  what  was  coming  from  it.    He 
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"  Yea,  and  why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  !* 
When  thou  goest  with  thine  adversary,^''  &c.  (v.  58).  (Why  must  an- 
other point  out  to  them  what  they  ought  to  know  themselves,  viz.,  that 
they  should  agree  with  the  Messiah  while  he  was  yet  with  them  on 
earth  ;  since  he  would  otherwise  become  their  accuser  before  GoD,i 
and  make  it  impossible  to  escape  the  penalty  they  so  justly  deserved  J — 
an  allusion  to  the  terrible  lot  which  the  Jewish  people  procured  for 
themselves.) 

§  218.  The  contracted  Jewish  Theodicy  Rejected.  (Luke,  xiii.,  1-5.) 
Certain  sad  events  of  the  times  were  employed  by  Chi-ist  as  types 
and  warnings  of  the  future.  It  was  reported  to  him  that  Pilate  had 
caused  several  Galileans  to  be  slain  while  offering  sacrifices  in  the 
Temple.  The  details  of  the  case  are  unknown  to  us  ;  whether  it  was 
carelessly  reported  by  persons  who  did  not  know  its  connexion  with 
the  whole  sad  and  terrible  course  of  events  into  which  the  guilt  of  the 
nation  was  hurrying  it;  or  whether  they  considered,  according  to  the 
contracted  notions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  avenging  justice  of 
God,  that  these  Galileans  deserved  this  wretched  fate.§  In  answerinir 
theni.  Christ  declared  that  guilt  was  common  to  the  whole  people,  and 
that  unless  they  became  convinced  of  it  and  repented,  they  might  all 
expect  destruction,  A  tower,  also,  had  fallen  upon  several  pei'sons  in 
•Terusalem  and  killed  them  ;  but  this,  he  told  them,  did  not  prove  any 
marked  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  but  was  rather  a 
sign  of  the  universal  wretchedness  which  the  guilt  of  the  whole  people 
was  to  bring  upon  thorn. 

§  219.    The  Parable  nj" Dives  and  Lazarus.     (Luke,  xvi.,  19-31.) 
The  worldly  spirit,  suppressing  all  sense  of  higher  interests,  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  unbelief  or  inattention  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  Christ's 

calls  them  hypomtcx  because,  for  want  of  a  right  spirit,  they  would  not  sec  the  signs  be- 
fore their  eyes  ;  which  very  fact  was  the  cause  of  their  seeking  a  sign  from  heaven.  This 
is  very  similar  to  the  discourse  in  Lake,  ami  Christ  might  very  well  liavc  nttored  both  in 
separate  but  similar  connexions.  The  connexion  is  entirely  apt  in  both  Evangelists,  tbougli 
not  so  obvious  in  Luke.  To  be  sure,  the  one  in  Matthew  follows  immediately  after  the  un- 
historical  nceond  feeding  of  '1000,  but  tlie  question  in  xvi.,  1,  afforded  a  very  suitable  occa- 
sion for  it ;  whether  the  occasion  was  the  same  as  that  mentioned  on  p.  24.1,  or  a  difTcrent 
one.     It  is  very  possible  that  the  question  and  answer  occurred  twice. 

*  It  is  true  that  v.  57  will  admit  of  Sclileicrmarfier's  interpretation,  viz.,  "  That  which 
they  might  know  of  themselves  from  within  in  contrast  to  the  signs  of  the  times  witiioot." 
But  does  not  what  follows  presuppose  that  tbey  had  already  learned  from  the  signs  of  the 
times  the  true  import  of  Christ's  appeorauce,  and  Iherefi're  could  easily  decide  for  them- 
selves what  line  of  conduct  to  pursue  in  order  to  escape  the  impending  judgments  of  Ood. 

t  In  so  far,  namely,  that  their  guilt  lay  in  their  conduct  towards  him. 

X  The  parabolic  comparison  in  its  complete  form  is  given  in  Luke,  xii.,  •>>*.  S9,  nml  in  its 
proper  connexion  ;  but  not  in  Matt.,  v.,  2.'>,  2ti.  Vf.  p.  '.m:).  It  i.i  obvious  that  tlio  pnssnge 
has  no  reference,  as  has  been  erroneously  supjtoscd,  to  the  state  of  mou  after  death. 

$  Sec  p.  208. 

X 
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labours.  In  the  parable  of  Dives  a?fd  Lazarus  Christ  sliowed  that  no 
miracles  or  revelations  could  lead  a  thoroughly  worldly  mind  to  re- 
pentance and  faith  ;  that  change  oi' nat?irc  was  indispensably  necessary. 
Impressions  made  upon  such  minds  from  without  could  be  but  tran- 
sient and  superficial.  The  disposition  with  which  a  given  grace  is  used 
is  the  one  important  element ;  and  their  bearing  towards  Christ's  reve- 
lations ought  to  correspond  to  the  regard  which  they  professed  to  en- 
tertain for  those  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  prominent  thought  in  the  parable  is  this  :  "  He  that  could  not 
be  awakened  to  repentance  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  could  not  be 
by  the  reappearance  of  the  dead."*  The  subordinate  point  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus;  the  former,  representing 
those  who  seek  their  highest  good  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and 
are  thereby  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  forming  the  principal 
figure.  Lazarus  serves  as  a  foil  to  the  worldly  rich  man ;  but  it  must 
yet  be  remembered  that  the  kingdom  found  the  hearts  of  rich  men  far 
less  accessible  than  those  of  the  humbly  poor  like  Lazarus ;  for  the 
very  reason  that  their  feelings  and  dispositions  were  precisely  those  of 
the  Dives  of  the  parable.t 

*  There  is  no  allusion  in  Luke,  xvi.,  31,  to  Christ's  resurrection ;  a  proof  that  it  has  been 
transmitted  pare,  especially  as  such  a  bearing  could  easily  have  been  given  to  it,  as  was 
done  in  Matthew  on  the  "  Sign  of  tiie  Prophet  .Tonah."     De  IT  eWelias  remarked  this.     Still 
the  passage  contains  a  reason  for  Ci)rist's  non-appearance  after  his  resurrection  to  those 
who  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  on  him  during  the  period  of  his  public  ministry  on  earth, 
t  The  assertion  has  been  made  (especially  by  Sirauss)  that  this  parable  does  not  treat 
at  all  of  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  of  their  consequences  in  another  world,  but  only 
of  the  opposite  conditions  of  human  life,  jioverty  arid  wealth ;  and  of  the  removal  of  sucli 
inequalities  in  the  next  life.     It  is  pretended  that  the  parable  is  founded  on  the  Ebionitish 
doctrine  that  wealth  is  intrinsically  sinful,  and  poverty  intrinsically  meritorious ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, that  the  conditions  of  men  in  the  future  life  will  be  inversely  as  their  conditions 
here.     In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  remarked  that  the  parable  says  nothing  of  the  spirit 
in  which  Lazarus  bore  his  sufferings  ;  that  it  does  not  ascribe  a  sinful  life  to  the  rich  man ; 
and  that  the  rebuke  of  the  latter  says,  not  that  he  deserved  to  suffer  for  his  sins,  but  that 
it  was  now  his  liirii  to  suffer,  because  he  had  enjoyed  his  good  things  in  this  life.     But  (1.) 
Is  not  the  description  of  Lazarus,  sick  and  starving,  waiting  at  the  rich  man's  door  for  a 
morsel  from  his  table,  and  receiving  from  dogs  tltc  tendance  which  man  refused — is  not  this 
the  strongest  possible  indictment  of  Dives's  selfishness  and  want  of  love  ?     Miserj-  lay  at 
his  door;  but  instead  of  sympathizing  with  it,  he  sated  himself  with  sensual  enjoyments. 
(2.)  The  sentence,  "  Thou  in  Ihi/  lifetime  Jiadst  thi/  fcood  ikings,  and  now  .  .  Ikon  art  tor- 
mented," implies  the  cause  of  his  torment ;  he  had  sought  his  highest  good  in  earthly  things 
and  stifled  all  the  higher  wants  of  his  soul ;  and  now,  when  torn  from  his  illusions,  the  sense, 
of  want,  the  thirst  for  what  alone  could  refresh  his  spirit,  arose  of  necessity  more  power- 
fully within  him.     The  figures,  as  figures,  are  not  accidental ;  they  contain  the  truth  in  a 
symbolical  form,  although  we  must  not  look  for  it  in  all  the  subordinate  details  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  although  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  parable  to  give  a  cliie  to  the 
juilure  of  the  future  life.     (3.)  The  verj-  exi)ression  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Dives  to  send 
Lazarus  to  warn  his  brothers  by  describing  his  sufferings  to  them,  implies  that  he  drew  those 
sufferings  upon  himself  and  might  have  escaped  them  by  a  change  of  heart  and  life.    Moses 
and  ike  proplicts  would  not  have  taught  tiiem  t^j  throw  away  riches  as  sinful  in  themselves  ; 
the  expression  could  only  apply  to  the  rich  man's  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  want  of  love  for 
his  neighbour.     (4.)  It  is  true,  nothing  is  said  of  Lazarus's  state  of  heart;  but  tlien  he  is 
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§  220.  Persecutions  of  Herod  Antipas.  (Luke,  xiii.,  31.) 
Before  Christ  had  passed  the  border  of  Galilee,  certain  Pharisee.? 
came  and  advised  him,  with  pretended  anxiety  for  his  safety,  to  leave 
that  region  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  the  king,  Herod  Antipas, 
had  resolved  to  slay  him.  Tt  is  a  question  whether  this  were  really  the 
case,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  invention  of  the  Pharisees  to  rid  them- 
selves of  Christ's  troublesome  presence.  The  latter  would  have  been 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  their  character.  Herod's  previous  conduct 
certainly  afforded  no  substantial  ground  for  suspicion  ;  at  first  he  seems 
to  have  been  actuated  by  mere  curiosity  to  see  a  man  of  whose  deeds 
so  much  was  said,  and  tf)  witness  one  of  his  miracles  (Luke,  ix.,  9); 
and  at  a  later  period,  he  was  rejoiced  at  finding  an  opportunity  of  the 
kind  (Luke,  xxiii.,  8).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  Pharisees  in- 
vented the  story,  Jesus  would  have  levelled  his  reproof  at  them,  and 
not  against  Herod.  It  would  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  his  char- 
acter to  rebuke  them  over  Herod's  shoulders  by  calling  him  a  crafty 
"  fox,"  when  the  epithet  was  intended  for  themselves,  instead  of  tell- 
ing thern  directly  that  he  knew  their  cunning  aim  to  drive  him  out  of 
the  country.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  feelings  and  dispositions 
of  a  man  like  Herod  Antipas  would  not  fluctuate  under  different  influ- 
ences. The  protracted  travels  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  and  the  striking 
efl'ects  of  his  labours,  might  very  naturally  excite  the  fears  and  suspi- 
cions of  Herod,  especially  in  view  of  the  relation  in  which  Christ 
stood  to  John  the  Baptist.  Even  if  he  did  not  really  intend  to  kill  him, 
he  may  have  circulated  such  a  leport,  and  thus  sought  to  gain  his  end 
by  getting  him  out  of  Galilee.  This  would  have,  been  characteristic 
of  the  "  fox,"  as  Jesus  styled  him. 

But  since  Herod's  relations  with  the  Pharisees  were  not  the  most 
friendly,  and  since  he  must  have  known  their  hostility  to  Jesus,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  were  his  instruments  in  approaching  the  Saviour. 
They  probably  acted  from  motives  of  their  own  ;  whether  they  be- 
longed'to  the  less  hostile  party,  and  gave  him  the  warning  in  good  faith, 
uv  whether,  without  inventing  the  report,  they  used  it  to  get  rid  of  one 
who  so  troubled  them  by  his  reproofs,  and  threatened  to  injure  tlieir 
autliority  witli  the  pfoph;  so  seriously. 

§  22L   ChrisCs  Wards  of  his  Death. 
C'hrist  answered  the  Pharisees  that  there  was  no  occa.sion  fur  such 

only  a  foil  to  the  rirli  ninti,  not  tin-  cliirf  fii,'uro.  Moreover,  tin-  t-ontra^t  tlint  in  ilrnwti  l>o- 
twecn  liiin  niiil  Dives,  iiiul  the  relutioii  in  which  he  i.s  inmle  fo  Htniiil  to  Abrahuti),  imiieatA 
that  he  wa.s  intomlol  to  represent  a  ]>iou8  iiuiii,  sufTi-rini,'  during  his  life  on  cartli,  and  bear 
iIl^•  hiH  afllictioiis  with  relit,'ioiiM  resif^iiution.  I'erhnps,  in  the  ori^'iiiul  fonn  of  the  parahh*, 
nevcral  points  were  more  i>ronjiucntly  hroiiijht  out  thiin  thoy  aro  in  tho  account  of  it  which 
hns  been  transmitted  to  us. 
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craft  and  stratagem ;  he  should  stay  In  C4alilce  a  few  days,  but  would 
not  leave  it  sooner ;  he  had  nothing  to  fear  during  the  time  fixed  by 
Gfod  for  his  labours  there ;  at  Jerusalem  was  his  career  to  terminate, 
and  thither  he  should  go  to  meet  his  fate.  "  Go  tell  that  fox,  behold,  I 
cast  out  devils,  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow  (i.  e.,  but  a  short 
time),  and  the  third,  day  (shortly)  I  shall  he  jjerfcctcd  (find  the  end  of 
my  labours).  Nevertheless,  I  imist  go  on  with  my  labours*  to-day  and  to- 
Tnorrow  ;\  and  the  day  folloioing  I  go  away,  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  proith- 
et  perish  out  of  Jerusalevi."\ 

The  extent  of  this  last  declaration  may  appear  strange,  as  John  the 
Baptist,  whom  Christ  called  the  greatest  of  prophets,  did  perish  out  of 
Jerusalem.  But  obviously  he  did  not  mean  to  express  a  general  and 
inevitable  law,  but  only  to  characterize  strikingly  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  hierarchical  party  in  the  metropolis,  to  which  the  witnesses  of 
the  truth  must  always  fall  victims.  And  although  Jerusalem  itself  was 
not  the  seat  of  John's  labours,  still  the  city — i.  e.,  the  ruling  party 
there — was  the  cause  of  his  death.§ 

§  221.  Journey  continued  through  Samaria.     (Luke,  xvii.,  11,  seq.; — 

Inhospitality  of  certain  Sa?narita?is. — Displeasure  of  the  Disciples. 

(Luke,  ix.,  54.) — Ingratitude  of  Nine  Jewish  Lepers  that  were  Healed. 

— Gratitude  of  the  Samaritan  Lejyer.     (Luke,  xvii.,  15,  16.) 

Christ  determined,  in  this  his  last  jom-ney,  to  pass  through  Samaria, ]| 

as  he  had  done  on  his  first  return  from  the  Feast  of  Passover.     The 

seventy  disciples  prepared  his  way  among  the  Samaritans.     A  few  of 

them  mot  with  a  bad  reception  at  a  certain  place  ;  the  people  refused 

*  To  give  a  complete  sense  to  v.  33,  wc  must  (with  the  Pcschito)  insert  ipyd\t(idai,  or 
some  like  word,  after  avpiov. 

t  This  is  by  no  means  a  mere  repetition;  the  preceding  verse  says  what  ?'.<  done;  this, 
what  must  be  done  :  i5ti  fc — implj"ing  a  ruling  Providence.  "  Do  not  thiiik  that  any  human 
power  can  shorten  my  ministry  ;  it  is  the  Divine  will  that  I  work  here  a  short  time,  and 
then  go  to  end  my  earthly  career  at  Jerusalem." 

t  The  verses  following  (34,  35)  arc  found,  also,  in  Matt.,  xxiii.,  37-39.  The  question  is,  to 
which  place  do  they  originallij  belong  ?  Both  the  place  and  time  given  by  Matthew  ap- 
pear entirely  suitable,  and  the  connexion  between  verses  34,  35  (Luke),  appears  to  prove 
that  the  words  were  spoken  at  Jerusalem.  It  may  be  said  that  o  uifof  hudv  does  not  ne 
cessarily  designate  the  Temple  ;  and  hence  that  Jesus  might  have  used  the  words  when 
leaving  Galilee ;  but,  in  fact,  he  was  7iof  leaving  that  country,  but  said  expressly  that  he 
would  remain  a  little  time  longer.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  adopt  the  connexion  in 
Matthew  as  the  original  one.  The  aflBuity  between  verses  33  and  31  in  Luke  may  have 
led  to  the  insertion  of  the  passage  in  this  place.  §  Cf.  p.  179. 

II  As  all  that  is  found  in  this  part  of  Luke's  Gospel  does  not  refer  to  o}te  journey,  it  is 
possible  that  Luke,  ix.,  52,  belongs  to  a  separate  one.  We  place  it  in  this  later  period  from 
the  "  messen^crx"  (v.  52),  which  we  take  to  allude  to  the  Seventy,  and  from  the  confidence 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  efficacy  of  their  prayer  (v.  54),  which  implies  that  they  were  at  that 
time  organs  of  miraculous  power.  The  mention  in  verse  53  of  the  sending  out  of  messen- 
gers, without  express  allusion  to  the  Seventy,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  fragmentary  account,  separate  from  the  narrative  of  the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  sei-vcs 
to  confinn  the  veracity  of  the  latter. 
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to  entertain  them  and  their  Master  because  they  were  goin"-  to  the 
Feast  at  Jerusalem.  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  with  a  zeal 
not  yet  sufficiently  tempered  by  love — probably  relying  on  the  miracu- 
lous powers  intrusted  to  them  by  Christ — said  to  him,  "-Lord,  wilt  thou 
that  we  command  fire  from,  heaven  and  consume  them.,  even  as  Elias 
did  ?"  But  he  rebuked  them  with  the  question,  "  Know  ye  not  with 
what  temper  of  mind*  ye  ought,  as  representatives  of  my  spirit,  to  be 
actuated  ?"     And  they  went  to  another  village. 

In  the  case  just  mentioned  the  Samaritans  were  in  fault,  and  their 
conduct  tended  to  strengthen  the  Jewish  prejudice  of  the  disciples 
against  them.t  But  another  soon  occurred  in  which  Samaritan  grati- 
tude was  made  use  of  by  the  Saviour  to  counteract  that  prejudice. j 

On  the  outskirts  of  a  village  ten  lepers  met  him,  nine  of  whom  were 
Jews,  and  the  tenth  a  Samaritan.  Shut  out  in  common  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  men,  they  forgot  their  national  hatred  in  their  sufferings, 
and  banded  together.  Not  daring,  as  lepers,  to  approach  the  Saviour, 
they  stood  afar  ofl"  and  called  for  help.  They  were  healed,  but  not  im- 
mediately ;  Christ  telling  them  to  show  themselves  to  the  priests  for  in- 
spection. Of  all  the  ten,  only  the  Samaritan  came  back  to  thank  Christ, 
and  in  him  God,  for  the  grace  of  healing.§ 

The  Saviour  drew  the  attention  of  the  disciples  to  the  susceptible 
muid  of  the  thankful  Samaritan,  in  contrast  with  the  dulness  of  heart 


*  Namely,  not  to  call  judgments  down  upon  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  seek 
their  salvation ;  the  spirit  of  love  and  mercy,  sympathizing  with  those  that  err  from  mista- 
ken zeal ;  as  Jesus  himself  had  distinguished  the  sin  against  the  Son  of  Man  from  that 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Cf  p.  227,  243.  They  should  have  known  that  his  miracles  were 
designed  to  bless,  not  to  punish.     Cf.  p.  134. 

t  The  absence  of  any  allusion  here  to  Christ's  fonner  reception  among  the  Samaritans 
jjroves  nothing  against  tlie  veracity,  of  the  narrative ;  it  only  illustrates  the  manner  iu 
which  the  synoptical  Gospels  were  compiled. 

i  Of  course  we  do  not  pretend  to  prove  that  this  event  (Luke,  xvii.,  11)  necessarily  falls 
in  the  chronological  place  iu  which  we  give  it. 

$  There  are  several  obscurities  in  tlie  narrative.  At  what  point  did  the  Samaritan  (itni 
hack  (v.  l."))  ?  Schlcicnnachcr  supposes  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  lepers  had  been  de- 
clared to  be  healed  by  the  priest,  and  had  brought  the  usual  sacrilices  ;  that  the  Jews  migkt 
have  expected  to  meet  Christ  at  the  feast  in  Jerusalem  and  thank  him  there  ;  but  the  other, 
following  the  Samaritan  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law,  wi'nt  to  the  Temple  of  Gi-rizim,  and 
therefore  could  not  expect  to  meet  him  again.  Hail  this  been  the  rase,  Christ  would  not 
have  praised  him  to  the  disaiivantage  of  the  others,  merely  because  his  gratitude,  witluiat 
being  greater,  was  sooner  expressed.  This  being  inuilniissible,  let  us  supjwsc  the  case 
thus:  tho  Suninritan.  from  liitcrcourBc  with  Jews,  had  imbibed  Jewish  opinions,  nnd  ad- 
mitted the  authority  of  their  prophets,  so  far,  nt  lea.st,  as  to  apply  the  law  in  their  sense ; 
in  fact,  it  appears  fron>  tho  account  that  all  tho  ton  went  together.  But  his  ardent  grati- 
tude could  not  wait  for  ('hrist's  arrival  nt  Jerusalem  :  and  as  sihiu  as  he  had  the  priest's 
cerlificate.  he  hurried  back  to  meet  Jesus — who  travelled  slowly — on  the  way,  and  cxpreit 
his  thanks.  But  the  sense  which  naturally  flows  from  Luke's  words  is  also  the  most  prob- 
nl.lf  in  itself;  the  lepers  fiiiiml  themselves  healed  soon  after  leaving  tlio  village,  and  the 
^>uniaritaji,  full  of  gratitude,  hastened  back  to  give  utterance  to  it. 
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shown  by  the  Jews.     This  simple  example  was,  in  fact,  a  type  of  the 
conduct  of  multitudes  * 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

CHRIST'S  STAY  AT  JERUSALEM  DURING  THE  FEAST  OF  THE 
DEDICATION. 

§  22o.  His  Statement  of  the  Proof  of  Ms  Messiahship. — His  Oneness 
with  the  Father. — He  defends  his  Words  from  the  Old  Testament. 
(John,  X.,  22-39.) 

IN  the  month  of  December  Christ  arrived  at  Jerusalem  to  attend  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication.  As  he  had  not  always  alike  openly 
declared  himself  to  be  Messiah,  he  was  asked,  while  walking  in  Solo- 
mon's Porch,  by  certain  Jews,  "How  long  wilt  thou  hold  us  in  suspense  1 
If  thou  he  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly.'"  We  do  not  kftow  by  whom,  or 
in  what  spirit,  this  question  was  asked.  In  view  of  the  prevalent  no- 
tions of  the  Jews  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  we 
raay  readily  imagine  that  persons  not  entirely  hostile  might  complain 
of  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  were  held.  Probably,  however, 
among  those  who  put  the  question  were  some  that  had  no  other  object 
than  to  use  his  answer  to  his  disadvantage.  Whoever  they  were,  it  is 
clear  that  they  had  no  just  ideas  of  Christ's  ministry  or  of  his  relations 
to  mankind ;  and,  therefore,  no  further  explanation  than  that  which 
his  words  and  deeds  had  already  afforded  could  have  been  of  use  to 
them. 

He,  therefore,  replied,  "  I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not.  What  use 
to  repeat  it  1  There  is  no  need  of  telling  you  in  express  terms.  You 
might  have  known  it  from  the  (objective)  testimony  of  my  works,  had 
vou  been  so  disposed.  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they 
bear  witness  of  me.  But  you  lack  faith  ;  and  you  lack  it  because  you 
are  not  of  my  sheep  (your  spirit  excludes  you  from  my  fellowship). 
My  sheept  hear  my  voice,  and  1  know  them,  and  they  follow  me ;  and 

•  In  the  narrative  the  miracle  holds  a  siibortliuate  place  ;  the  prominent  feature  is  the 
contrast  between  the  thankfulness  of  the  Samaritan  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  Jews ;  and 
this  fact  alone  testifies  to  its  veracity  in  respect  to  the  miracle  itself  The  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  impugn  it,  or  to  show  that  it  was  originally  a  parable,  are  futile  ;  it 
bears  no  mark  of  improbability,  and  its  position  in  the  historical  account  of  the  jouniey  is 
perfectly  natural.  A  narrator  of  events  naturally  gives  prominence  to  those  points  in 
which  his  own  mind  is  most  interested,  and  throws  others  comparatively  into  the  back 
ground ;  so  that  many  things  may  appear  wanting  in  his  statements  to  readers  who  wish 
to  form  for  themselves  a  perfect  image  of  the  transactions.  But  this  certainly  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  all  the  rest  to  be  mere  invc?ition.  This  much  against  Ilase,  who  expresses 
himself  however,  with  uncertainty,  and  opposes  S/raiiss. 

t  If  this  alludes  to  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  words  kadiLs  chov  i,iit  (v. 
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I  grant  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and  they  shall  never  pei-ish,  neither 
shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand  {i.  e.,  my  protecting  care,  un- 
der which  they  will  reach,  in  safely,  the  full  enjoyment  of  eternal  life). 
My  Father,  who  gave  them  to  me,  is  the  Almighty ;  and  no  power  of 
the  world  can  pluck  them  from  the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  Through 
me,  they  arc  united  with  the  Almighty  Father;  land  the  Father  arc 
oneT 

We  understand  by  the  "  oneness''  here  spoken  of  the  oneness  of 
Christ  with  the  Father  in  will  and  works,  in  virtue  of  which  his  work 
is  the  work  of  the  Father ;  but  this  was  founded  on  the  consciousness 
of  his  original  and  essential  oneness  with  the  Father,  as  is  clear  from 
his  testimonies  in  other  jjlaces  as  to  his  relations  to  God.  In  and  of 
itself  the  language  of  Christ  contained  nothing  that  mirf^ht  not  have  been 
said  fiora  the  stand-point  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah.  But  the 
hostile  spirits  gladly  seized  the  occasion  to  accuse  him  of  blasphemy, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  stone  him. 

The  rigid,  legal  Monotheism  of  the  Jews  placed  an  infinite  and  im- 
passable gulf  between  God  and  the  creature  ;  and  they,  therefore,  took 
offence  at  Christ's  words,  especially  at  the  higher  sense  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  call  himself  the  Son  of  God.  He  then  sought  to 
prove  to  them,  on  their  own  ground,  that  Messiah  might  call  himself  in 
that  higher  sense  the  Son  of  God,  and  appropriate  the  titles  founded 
thereon,  without  the  slightest  prejudice  to  the  honour  of  God.  "  If," 
said  he,  "  in  your  own  law  (Ps.  Ixxxii.,  6)  persons  who,  in  specific  re- 
lations, represent  God  (c.^-.,  judges  and  kings),  are  called  gods  (D'n'?N) ; 
how  much  more,  and  in  how  far  higher  a  sense,  is  the  highest  Theo- 
cratic King  entitled  to  call  himself  the  Son  of  God."  The  Jews  had 
not  directly  taken  offence  at  his  calling  himself  the  Son  of  God,  but  at 
his  saying,  "  I  am  one  with  the  Father  ;"  but  Christ  considered  the  lat- 
ter claim  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  former.*     He  concluded  by  say- 

•JC)  are  genuine,  it  might  be  iufcrreil  that  this  conversation  took  place  shortly  after  the 
other,  and.  therefore,  that  the  Journey  to  Galilee  and  back  could  not  have  occuired  between 
thein.  But  it  would  not  be  at  all  decisive  to  that  effect;  Christ  may  have  alluded  to  the 
parable  frequently,  and  thus  kept  it  fresh  in  the  memorj'  of  his  hearers. 

'  I  cannot  auree  with  the  views  of  this  argument  which  S/rauss  (S'*"- Aufl.,  i.,  536)  has 
adojited  from  Kern  (Tiibinger  Zeitschrift,  I8:i6,  ii.,  8;)) :  ".Icsus  used  tins  lino  of  argument 
to  prove  his  right  to  style  liimsulf  the  Son  of  God  to  persons  who  did  not  admit  Am  Messiah- 
xlttp,  and  who  could  not  be  convinced  by  passages  in  which  Mrxsiiih  was  so  called,  that 
lie  had  a  right  to  a|)ply  the  title  to  himself."  This  is  totally  foreign  to  the  connexion  in 
which  the  argument  is  handed  down  to  us.  The  Jews  were  not  ofl'i'tidfd  because  Christ 
had  appropriated  a  title  to  which  none  but  Messiah  had  a  riLrht,  but  because  they  believed 
liim  to  claim  more  than  any  cixatiire  could.  It  was  not  his  .Messiali.sbip  that  was  in  ques- 
tion, but  whether  any  human  being  could  pla<'e  hini.icif  in  such  relations  to  Gtxl  witliout 
prejudice  to  the  Divine  lionour.  Christ's  cnnclu<ling  sentence  (v.  36)  im]>lied  that  if  any 
one  couhi  aiipr(>i)riute  such  a  title,  it  was  nnich  more  the  privilege  of  one  hallowed  by  Goif, 
and  sent  by  him  into  the  world,  i.e.,  of  the  Messiuh  ;  tiius  prusuppoaiug  his  own  Messiah- 
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ing,  that,  if  tlicy  would  not  believe  liis  words,  they  might,  from  his 
works^  know  and  believe  that  He  was  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in 
Him. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

JESUS  IN  PER^A  (BETHABARA). 

§    224.  His  Decision  on  the  Question  of  Divorce. — Celibacy.     (Matt., 
xix,  2-12  ;  Mark,  x.,  3-12.) 

AS  Jesus  could  remain  no  longer  at  Jerusalem  with  safety,  he  re- 
tii'ed  for  a  while  into  the  vicinity  of  Bethabara,  in  Pera3a,*  where 
he  had  first  appeared  publicly,  and  where  he  had  always  found,  in  the 
results  of  the  Baptist's  labours,  a  point  of  departure  for  his  own. 
Many  in  that  neighbourhood  were  prepared  to  recognize  Jesus  as  high- 
er than  John,  because  the  latter  had  done  no  such  Divine  works  as  the 
former  daily  performed. 

In  view  of  his  admitted  authority,  weighty  questions  in  theology — at 
least  some  which  were  much  debated  in  the  schools  of  the  time — were 
proposed  to  him  for  solution.  These  questions  were  put  either  to  test 
his  wisdom,  or  because  of  the  confidence  men  had  already  acquired  in 
his  illumination  as  a  prophet.  One  of  them  concerned  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce,  and  was  chiefly  disputed  between 
the  schools  of  Hillel  and  of  Schammai.  Both  schools  erred  in  con- 
founding the  political  and  juridical  with  the  moral  elements  of  the 
question.!  The  school  of  Hillel  held  that  the  moral  law  of  marriage 
was  satisfied  in  the  Theocratico-political  law  of  Moses  ;  that  of  Scham- 
mai understood  the  demands  of  morality  better,  but  en'ed  in  interpret- 
ing the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  their  idea  of  the  stand-point  from  which  it 
was  given. 

When  the  question  was  presented  to  Christ  for  decision,  he  separa- 
ted the  two  stand-points — the  moral  and  the  legal — which  had  been 
confounded  by  the  schools  ;  in  substance,  however,  in  the  notion  of 
marriage  itself,  he  agreed  most  with  the  school  of  Schammai.  He  de- 
clared (as  he  had  before  done  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mountf)  that  mar- 
ship.  The  argument  is,  therefore,  rather  a  conclusio  a  minori  ad  majvs  than,  as  Kern 
thiuks,  an  apagogic  one. 

*  John,  X.,  40.  This  brief  stay  in  Pertea  is  intimated  also  in  Matt.,  xix.,  1 ;  for  what- 
ever sense  is  put  upon  the  words  th  rtt  Spta  rijt  Hovialai,  it  is  expressly  said  that  Christ 
went  TTcpav  Tov  'lopfWoii.  What  is  said  in  Mark,  x.,  1,  i.  r.,  that  he  went  through  Pcra?a  to 
Judea,  appears  to  conflict  with  the  original  account  of  tlic  joumej-,  as  given  in  Luke.  Com 
paring  Matt.,  xix.,  1,  seq.,  and  Mark,  x.,  1,  seq.,  we  infer  tliat  what  is  here  related  took 
place  partly  during  Christ's  stay  in  Pcroea,  and  partly  when  he  had  retired  from  Jerusalem 
into  Judea. 

t  Cf.  Michaeiis  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  ii.,  $  120.  {  Of.  p.  233. 
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riage  is,  accoi-ding  to  its  idea,  an  indissoluble  union,  by  wliich  man  and 
wife  arc  joined  into  one  whole,  constituting  but  one  life  \^Uheij  twain 
are  one  jiesli^''\  As  it  was  his  work  every  where  to  lead  back  all  hu- 
man relations  to  their  original  intention,  so  he  decided  that  the  idea  of 
marriage  represented  in  Genesis,  as  originally  the  basis  of  its  institu- 
tion by  God,  should  be  realized  in  life. 

This  idea  of  marriage  is  not  an  isolated  thing,  separate  from  the 
system  of  life  that  emanated  from  Christ,  but  belongs  to  its  organism 
as  a  whole.  As  Christ  has  restored  in  human  nature  the  image  of  God 
in  its  totality,  so  the  two-fold  ground-form  for  its  exhibition,  denoted 
by  the  opposite  sexes,  must  be  reinstated  in  its  rights — its  ideal  must 
be  realized.  It  is  essential  to  this  that  these  two  ground-forms  fulfil 
their  destiny,  and  become  mutually  complementary  to  each  other  in  a 
higher  unity  of  life,  binding  two  personalities  together ;  and  this  is 
marriage.  It  was'  by  Christ,  therefore,  that  the  true  import  of  this  re- 
lation had  to  be  unfolded. 

Having  derived  from  Gen.,  ii.,  24,  the  higher  unity  into  which  two 
pei'sons  of  different  sexes  should  be  joined  by  marriage,  he  drew  the 
following  conclusion  :  "  What,  therefore,  God  (by  the  original  institution 
of  raaniage,  by  the  inward  relation  of  the  two  persons  to  each  other, 
and  by  the  leadings  through  which  he  makes  them  conscious  of  it) 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder^  Upon  this  they  asked, 
"  How,  then,  does  this  bear  upon  the  Mosaic  law,  which  admits  of  di- 
vorce %"  He  replied,  "  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts 
(your  rude  and  carnal  condition),  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  icivcs 
(as  state  laws  do  not  aim  to  realize  moral  ideas  or  to  create  a  moral 
sense,  but  to  bring  about  outward  civilization,  the  laws  being  adapted 
to  the  stand-point  of  the  nature) ;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so." 

But  Christianity,  from  its  very  nature,  can  make  no  such  condescen- 
sions. It  is  her  problem  every  where  to  realize  the  ideals  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  a  task  which  the  new  life  imparted  by  God  makes  possible  to 
hei\  In  fact,  Christ's  decision  in  this  particular  case  illustrates  the  en- 
tire relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity  ;  there,  condescension  to  a  rude 
condition  of  the  natural  man,  which  could  not  be  rcraovc<l  by  outward 
means;  here,  the  restoration  of  that  which  was  in  the  beginning.  Ju- 
daism, in  a  word,  stood  midway  between  the  original  and  iIk;  renewal. 
(Gal.,  iii.,  lH.) 

This  high  idea  of  marriage  was  at  that  tiino  bi'yond  tht'  reach  of  the 
disciples;  its  indissolubility  appeared  so  liard,  and  the  responsibility 
(if  every  separation  were  adultery)  so  great,  that  lliey  said,  in  alarm, 
"  If  the  case  be  so,  it  is  better  not  to  marry  at  all." 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  iniagini;<l  that  Christ  woidd  reply  to  this  onlv  by 
praising  those  who  were  incapable  of  realizing  tlic  Christian  idea  of 
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marriage  and  exalting  the  superiority  (even  though  a  conditional  one) 
of  a  single  life.  We  should  have  expected,  in  accordance  with  his 
usual  mode  of  teaching,  that  he  would  point  out  the  ground  of  their 
alarm  in  the  state  of  their  hearts,  and  show  that  what  appeared  so 
.  difficult  would  he  made  ^asy  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  life.  More- 
over, if  he  intended  to  answer  them  oidy  by  recommending  celibacy, 
he  omitted  precisely  that  which  the  occasion  demanded,  viz.,  the  men- 
tion of  celibacy  arising  from  conscious  inability  to  come  up  to  the  moral 
standard  of  marriage.  This  sudden  leap,  from  a  lofty  definition  of  the 
idea  of  maniage  to  a  laudation  of  celibacy,  appears  certainly  unac- 
countable ;  we  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  some  intermediate  part  of 
the  conversation  has  been  omitted.  The  disciples  might  have  inferred, 
from  his  placing  marriage  so  high,  that  it  was  to  be  indispensahle,  under 
the  new  covenant,  to  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In 
this  respect,  however,  Christ  stood  directly  opposed  to  the  Jewish  stand- 
point, which  absolutely  required  inarriage;  he  was  far  from  prescribing 
an  unconditional  form,  binding  under  all  the  manifold  and  diversified 
circumstances  of  life  ;  the  kingdom  of  God  could  be  served  under 
various  relations  and  conditions,  and  all  was  to  bend  to  this  object. 

We  must  presume,  therefore,  cither  that  (as  is  often  the  case  in 
Matthew's  Gospel)  the  passage  has  been  transferred  from  some  other 
connexion  to  this ;  or,  if  it  really  belongs  here,  that  the  intermediate 
portions  of  the  conversation  have  not  been  transmitted  to  us. 

Christ's  doctrine  on  celibacy  here  is,  that,  if  it  aim  at  the  glory  of 
God,  it  must,  like  true  marriage,  be  connected  with  the  power  of  con- 
trolling nature.  Such  celibacy,  and  such  only,  does  he  recognize,  as 
imphes  the  sacrifice  of  human  feelings  from  love  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  for  the  sake  of  rendering  it  more  efficient  service.  Only  in 
this  sense  could  he  have  spoken  of  celibacy  '■'for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven's 
sake  ;"  he  never  used  this  expression  to  denote  fitting  one's  self  for 
the  kingdom  by  a  contemplative  life,  &c.,  but  always  to  denote  a  holy 
activity  in  its  service.  He  condemns  those  who  bury  their  talents  in 
order  to  preserve  them.  But  at  a  time  when  the  outward  spread  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  chief  object  of  religious  effort,  celibacy, 
for  its  sake  especially,  might  find  place. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  Christ  by  no  means  says  "  Blessed 
are  those  who  abstain  from  marriage  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom,"  &c., 
as  if  this,  in  itself,  was  pre-eminently  excellent ;  but  simply  describes 
an  existing  state  of  facts:  "There  are  so?ue  eun?tchs,'^  &c. ;  distinguish- 
ing such  as  adopt  this  mode  of  life  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  from 
those  that  either  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  or  are  actuated  by  other 
motives.  His  decision,  therefore,  was  opposed  not  only  to  the  old 
Hebrew  notion  that  celibacy  was  per  sc  ignominious,  but  also  to  the 
ascetic  doctrine  which  made  it  per  sc  a  superior  condition  of  life  ;  a 
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doctrine  so  widely  difTused  in  later  times.  It  involves  his  great  prin- 
ciple, that  the  heart  and  disposition  must  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for  it  must  voluntarily  modify  all  the  relations 
of  life  a*  necessity  may  require. 

§  22o.  The  Blessing  of  Little.  Children.  (Luke,  xviii.,  15-17  ;  Matt., 
xix.,  13-15  ;  Mark,  x.,  13-16.) 

As  the  Saviour  was  leaving  a  certain  place  in  Pcraja,  where  he  had 
deeply  impressed  the  people,  they  brought  their  little  children  to  re- 
ceive his  blessing.  The  disciples,  unwilling  to  have  him  annoyed, 
turned  them  away.  But  Jesus  called  them  back,  and  said,  "  Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the 
hingdom  of  Heaven^  He  then  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  laid  his  hand 
upon  them,  and  blessed  them  ;  adding,  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  shall  not  enter  therein^.  These 
words  were  opposed  partly  to  the  idea  still  entertained  by  the  dis- 
ciples (manifested  in  their  deeming  the  approach  of  the  children  incon- 
sistent with  his  dignity),  that  the  glory  of  Messiah  and  his  kingdom 
Avould  be  outward  ;  and  partly  to  the  self-willed  and  self-seeking  spirit 
which  debased  their  religious  conceptions  ;  a  spirit  strikingly  exhibited 
in  many  of  their  expressions  during  this  last  period  of  Christ's  labours. 

In  fact,  this  single  saying  expressed  the  whole  nature  of  the  Gospel 
])rf)claimod  by  Christ.  It  implied  that  he  viewed  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  an  invisible  and  spiritual  one,  to  enter  which  a  certain  disposition 
(jf  heart  was  essential,  viz.,  a  child-like  spirit,  free  from  pride  and  self- 
will,  receiving  Divine  impressions  in  humble  submission  and  conscious 
dependence  :  in  a  word,  all  the  qualities  of  the  child,  suffering  itself  to 
be  guided  by  the  developed  reason  of  the  adult,  are  to  be  illustrated 
in  the  relations  between  man  and  God.*  Without  this  child-like  spirit 
tl'ere  can  bo  no  religious  faith,  no  religious  life.  On  the  one  hand, 
I'hrist  rebuked  that  seU-confidence  which  expects  a  share  in  the  king- 
dom on  the  ground  of  intellectual  or  moral  worth  ;t  but  on  the  other, 
1)V  m;iking  children  a  model,  he  recognized  in  them  not  only  tlie  unde- 
v(>li)ped  spirit  of  self,  but  also  the  undeveloped  consci(iUsncss  of  (Jon, 
striving  after  its  original.  The  whole  transaction  illustrates  the  love 
with  which  Christ  goes  to  meet  the  dawning  sense  (»f  God  in  human 
nature. 

"   Prerisely  the  sfime  a[^rit  ns  wus  ciomandL'il  in  tlic  so^inu's  of  Christ  nlludcil  toon  p. 

2'J.'.  80(|. 

f  The  hclicf  that  renxon  in  »nlf  nufTinient  would  utterly  unl)in?,'o  the  Chriatioii  world,  and 
cause  it.s  life  to  assuuio  fomis  directly  tlio  reverse  of  those  which  Christian  principles  have 
created.     It  would,  indeed,  caose  a  contest  of  life  and  deatli. 
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§  226.    Christ's   Conversation  with  the  rich  Rider  of  the  Synagogue 

{young  man  ?).      (Matt.,  xix,,   16-24 ;    Mark,  x.,   17,  seq. ;    Luke, 

xviii.,  18,  seq.) 

Christ  was  followed  from  the  place  above  mentioned  by  a  rulei*  of 
the  synagogue  whose  mind  had  been  impressed  by  his  words,  and  who 
came  to  ask  what  remained  for  him  to  do  that  he  might  inherit  eternal 
life.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  one  of  the  self-righteous,  and  had  as  yet 
no  just  sense  of  his  legal  deficiencies  and  need  of  redemption.  He 
probably  expected  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  great  Teacher  himself 
that  he  had  already  done  all  that  was  requisite  to  secure  eternal  life ; 
or  merely  that  some  additional  exercises  of  piety  were  necessai'y  ;  he 
himself  being  all  the  time  perfectly  content  with  his  own  moral  condi- 
tion. And  in  this  spirit  he  asked  the  question,  "  Good  Master,  what 
shall  I  do  to  ivJierit  eternal  life  V 

Christ  replied,  "  Why  callcst  thou  me  good  1]  none  is  good  save  one, 
that  is,  God."  The  difficulty  which  appears  to  lie  in  these  words,  when 
compared  with  other  declarations  of  Christ  in  regard  to  his  person,  will 
vanish  if  we  keep  in  view  the  general  sense  in  which  the  antithesis  is 
expressed.  God  is  good  in  a  sense  which  can  be  predicated  of  no 
creature.  He  alone  is  the  primal  source  and  cause  of  all  good  in  ra- 
tional beings,  who  are  created  to  be  free  organs  of  his  revelations  of 
himself.  (It  is  the  high  import  of  true  morality  that  the  glory  of  God, 
the  only  good  and  holy  one,  is  revealed  in  it.)  Christ  would  not  have 
exhibited,  in  his  character  as  man,  a  model  of  perfect  humility,  had 
he  not  traced  back  to  God  all  the  good  that  was  in  him.  But  in  the 
instance  before  us  he  doubtless  had  a  special  reason  for  answering 
thus ;  in  any  other  case  he  might  have  allowed  the  title  to  be  applied 

*  AocorJiag  to  Luke  an  "Px^i",  which  might  also  mean  "  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim ;" 
but  as  Christ  was  at  Pcrsea,  it  was  more  probably  "a  ruler  of  the  synagogue. "  Accord- 
ing to  Matthew,  he  was  a  "  young  man,"  which  does  not  suit  very  well  with  his  arrogant 
language  "All  these  have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up."  It  is  true,  the  words  ck  icottijos  hou 
are  wanting  in  Cod.  Vaiic,  but  the  authorities  for  retaining  them  preponderate ;  their 
omission  may  have  been  caused  by  the  very  discrepancy  to  which  we  allude.  Although  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  improbable  that  he  was  a  youth,  yet  the  whole  tone  of  dis- 
course appears  to  imply  that  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  had  a  self-righteous  confidence 
founded  on  a  life  blameless  from  his  youth  up. 

t  jMchviann  reads,  t[  hc  ipit>Tas  mpl  tov  dyaBov  :  £ij  ianv  b  ayaOoi.  Even  if  this  be  the  true 
reading,  De  WeUc'x  explanation,  which  seems  to  me  to  conflict  with  the  whole  teaching  of 
Christ,  by  no  means  follows  from  it.  It  may  be  thus  interpreted  :  "  Why  do  you  ask  me 
about  what  is  good  ?  There  is  one  who  is  good,  and  to  him  thou  must  go  to  learn  what  is 
good;  and  he  has,  in  fact,  revealed  it  to  thee."  {Mii/lcr.  Lchrc  v.  d.  Siinde,  p.  80,  gives,  as 
the  thought  expressed  in  the  passage,  "  that  only  from  communion  with  him  who  alone  is 
good  can  the  created  spirit  receive  the  good  ;"  thus  making  the  sense  about  the  same  as 
in  the  common  reading.)  '"  Thou  couldst  then  answer  the  question  for  thyself.  But  since 
thou  askest  me,  then  know,"  &c.  But  Lachmann's  reading  of  the  rejdy  has  not  the  air  of 
originality ;  it  was,  perhaps,  invented  because  Christ's  declining  the  epithet  "  good  "  was 
a  stumbling-block. 
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to  him  without  incurring  the  charge  of  self-deification.  We  infer  this 
from  the  fact  of  the  answer  itself,  and  also  from  the  conduct  of  the 
questioner.  The  Saviour,  looking  into  his  heart,  saw  that  he  was 
vainly  trusting  in  his  own  morality,  and  was  most  of  all  lacking  in  hu- 
mility ;  and  it  was  precisely  these  defects  which  Christ  suggested  to 
him,  by  declining  for  himself  the  epithet  "  good." 

In  regard  to  the  subsequent  words  of  Christ  two  suppositions  are 
possible.  (1.)  The  first  would  run  as  follows  :  Jesus  did  not  at  once 
answer  the  ruler's  question,  but  put  to  him  another,  viz.,  whether  he 
had  kept  the  commandments,  i.  e.,  in  their  literal  and  outward  sense,* 
without  special  reference  to  the  law  of  love.  He  could  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  this  would  secure  eternal  life;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
had  already  demanded  a  higher  and  purer  obedience.  Thus  far  he 
only  described  the  lower  stand-point — that  of  a  justitia  civilis  ;  with 
the  intention  to  follow  it  iip  with  the  declaration  (contained  in  v.  22) 
that  such  a  fulfilment  would  not  suffice  to  gain  eternal  life ;  that  one 
thing  higher  was  still  lacking.  (2.)  The  second  interpretation,  and 
the  one  to  which  our  own  opinions  incline,  is  as  follows :  Christ  an- 
swers (Matt.,  xix.,  17),  "7/"  thoti  wilt  enter  into  life,  heep  the  com- 
rnandmcnts  ;^^  implying,  doubtless,  a  true  fulfilment  of  the  law  as  rep- 
resenting the  holiness  of  Gou,  and,  therefore,  presu2)posing  the  ex- 
istence of  the  all-essential  love  in  the  specific  duties  mentioned  (v. 
IS,  19).  But  it  is  clear  that  Christ  did  not  presuppose  that  the  ruler 
had  kept  the  commandments  in  this  sense ;  on  the  contrary,  seeing  his 
wilful  self-righteousness,  he  adapted  his  answers  thereto,  to  make  him 
conscious  how  far  he  was  from  that  true  obedience  which  is  requisite 
for  inheriting  the  kingdom.  He  thus  gives  the  man  occasion  himself 
to  express  his  self-righteousness  :  "  All  these  Jiave  I  kept  from  my  youth 
upV  When  he  adds,  "  Wluit  lack  I  yet  ?"  Jesus  tells  him  the  one 
thing  necessary  :t  "  Exchange  thine  earthly  wealth  for  heavenly  treas- 
ure (the  highest  treasure,  a  share  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  none 
can  secure  but  those  who  hold  all  other  treasures  as  valueless  in  com- 
parison with  it) ;  i(ive  thy  goods  to  t  lie  poor,  and  come  and  follow  mcT 

*  As  fiuotcd  Luke,  xviii.,  20. 

t  It  is  a  qaustion  whether  the  form  ^'ven  by  Luke  is  not  that  whioli  most  nccurntoly 
expresses  Christ's  meauinf.'.  Mnttliew  has  it,  "If  thou  wilt  be  prrfert ;"  but  even  here 
could  not  bo  intended  a  perfection  superior  to  the  fiiljilmciil  of  the  law  ;  for,  acrordiriff  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  there  can  be  no  higher  perfection  ;  and,  moreover,  the  BuhReciuent  ex- 
pressions of  tiie  disciph'S  show  that  tliey  understood  Christ  to  specify  a  state  of  heart  whicli 
III!  must  possess  in  order  to  secure  eternal  life.  A  misiuidcrslandin^  of  Xhis  conversation 
of  Chri.st  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  between  the  fullilnu-iit  of  the  law,  i.  c,  the  /xT/oninnice 
of  dull/,  and  moral  perffct ion  ;  which  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  error  ever  since  the  fimt 
at^es  of  Christianity.  Clement  of  Alexandria  understtKMl  and  explained  the  passni;e  more 
correctly;  not  so  mucli  in  his  beautiful  treatise  "Qiiin  Dirc»  Sn/i:,"  as  in  his  Strom.,  iii., 
449.  He  says  on  Matt,  xix.,  21 :  iXtyXu  t6v  xavxtifcvov  Iri  r<S  xdoaf  tu%  IvroXilf  Ik  viorriTnt 
TtTftptiKcvai,  oil  yitp  uttrXttpuiKtt  to  •  iyaHioui  Tdv  n\tialov  wf  iowrrfv  •  T<r«  it  fcirt  roD  Kvpi'ov  avvuXtio- 
VficfoS,  iitidoKCTO  c't'  aydmiv  iitTaStiivai. 
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Christ  commanJs  him  to  follow,  just  as  he  was,  without  delaying  to 
care  for  his  possessions;  expressing,  in  this  particular  command,  the 
jrencral  thought:  "The  one  thino:  which  thou  lackest,  and  without  which 

no  o 

none  can  enter  into  eternal  life,  is  the  denial  of  thyself  and  of  the  world, 
making  every  thing  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  Divine  kingdom." 
He  chose  the  particular  form,  instead  of  the  general  rule,  in  order  to 
convince  the  rich  man  of  his  lack  the  more  strikingly,  by  pointing  out 
his  weakest  side ;  for  he  clung  to  his  wealth  with  his  whole  heart ;  to 
teach  him,  from  his  oWn  experience  of  his  love  of  the  world,  how  far  he 
was  from  possessing  that  love  which  is  the  essence  of  obedience  to  the 
law.* 

§  227.  TJie  Danger  of  Wealth.  (Matt.,  xix.,  22,  seq. ;  JMark,  x.,  22, 
seq. ;    Luke,  xviii.,  23,  seq.) 

The  rich  man,  incapable  of  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  him,  went 
away  in  perplexity ;  and  Christ  said  to  the  disciples,  "  By  this  example 
you  may  see  how  hard  it  is  for  the  rich  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ;" 
and  then  he  employed  a  figure  by  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  im- 
possible :  "It  is  easier  for  a  camel, ''^  &c.  Nor  is  this  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  hyperbole;  the  words  of  v.  26,  "  With  men  this  is  impossible  {i.  c.,  to 
unassisted  human  nature) ;  hut  with  God  all  things  are  possihle^^  show 
that  Christ  meant  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  the  unaided  powers 
of  man,  before  he  has  partaken  of  that  higher  life  which  alone  ran 
destroy  the  love  of  self  and  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  hearers  were 
amazed  at  Christ's  saying,  and  exclaimed,  in  alarm,  "xTF/^o,  then,  can 
he  sj^vedV^ 

If  this  exclamation  were  made  by  any  of  the  Apostles,  it  must  appear 
strange  ;  they  had  no  wealth  to  absorb  their  affections  ;  and  had,  in  fact, 
made  the  very  sacrifice  demanded.  But  if  we  suppose  that  they  did 
make  it,  they  probably  took  Christ's  words  in  a  general  sense — in  which 
they  would  be  as  applicable  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich — as  implying 

*  If  we  compare  witli  tliis  narrative,  as  given  in  our  Gospels,  that  form  of  it  wl)ich 
appears  in  the  Evang.  ad  Ilehncos,  we  can  see  that  the  latter  is  a  later  revision,  from  the 
way  in  which  some  points  are  contracted  and  others  unhistorioally  dilated;  e.  g.,  Christ, 
instead  of  throwing  out  a  single  thought  to  excite  the  man's  mind,  gives  him  at  once  a  fiiU 
oxi)lanati<)n  (though  a  correct  one).  "  Dirit  ad  cum  alfrr  diviltim  (whether  several  rich 
men  were  mentioned  in  the  original  tradition,  or  this  was  a  piece  of  invention)  magUtcr, 
quid  bonum  faciens  vivara  ?  Dixit  ei :  Homo,  leges  et  prophetas  fac  (an  imitation  of 
Chrisfs  saying  that  '  in  love  both  the  law  and  the  prophets  are  fulfilled').  Rcspondit  ad 
cum :  feci.  Dixit  ei :  vade,  vande  omnia  qua:  j)ossidcs,  et  divide  paiiprribus  et  vctti,  seqvere 
me.  Ccepit  antcni  dives  scnlperc  caput  suum  (clearly  enough  a  little  colouring  matter 
thrown  in ;  although  such  graphic  features  are  not  always  a  mark  of  spuriousness ;  their 
character  will  generally  decide  the  point.  In  this  instance  the  fancy  is  appai'ent).  Et 
dixit  ad  eum  Dominus  :  Qnomodo  dicis  :  legem  feci  et  prophetas,  quoniam,  scriptvm  est  in 
lege:  diliges  proximiim  tuum  sicut  te  ipsuvi,  et  ecce,  mvlli  fratres  tui.fdii  Abrahce,  amiciti 
sunt  steroore,  morienies  prte  fame  et  domus  iua  plena  est  mvltis  bonis  et  nan  egreditur 
omnino  aliquid  ex  ea  ad  eos." 
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total  renunciation  of  earthly  things.  Yet  Peter's  question,  v.  27,  does 
not  accord  very  well  with  this  supposition.  It  is  also  very  possible  that 
the  persons  referred  to  in  the  passage  did  not  belong  to  the  number  of 
the  Apostles.* 

"  The  things,''^  said  Christ,  "  which  are  impossible  ivi(h  men  are  possi- 
ble with  God."  What  man  cannot  do  by  his  unaided  powers,  he  can 
accomplish  by  the  power  of  God.  By  enunciating  this  truth  as  the 
result  of  his  whole  course  of  remark,  he  showed  its  point  of  departure 
and  its  aim.  While  the  rest  stood,  as  it  were,  stupified,  Peter  ventured 
to  say,  "  Does  what  you  have  said  apply  to  usi  Lo,  loe  have  left  all 
and  followed  ihce.''\  Then  uttered  the  Saviour  those  words,  so  full  of 
consoling  promise  :  "  There  is  ?io  man  that  hath  left  house.,  or  parents., 
or  brethren,  or  wife,  or  children  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who  shall 
not  receive  manifold  more  in  this  j^resent  time,  and  in  the  wo?-ld  to  come 
life  everlasting."  The  first  part  of  the  promise  (refening  to  this  life) 
was  enough  to  show  even  those  whose  minds  were  filled  with  carnal 
and  Chiliastic  expectations,  that  the  whole  was  to  be  taken,  not  literally, 
but  spiritually ;  Christians  were  to  receive  back  all  that  they  had  sacri- 
ficed, increased  and  glorified,  in  the  communion  of  the  higher  life  on 
earth.  The  second  part  expressed  the  common  inheritance  of  believ- 
ers— everlasting  life  in  heaven. 

§  228.  Believers  are  to  lieigyi  with  Christ. 
Matthew  mentions  in  this  connexion  (xix.,  28)  the  promise  of  Christ 
to  his  disciples,  that,  when  the  Son  of  Man  should  appear  with  domin- 
ion corresponding  to  his  glory  in  the  renewed  and  glorified  world,  they 
should  "  */^  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  tivelve  tribes  of^ Israel." 
The  word  "judging"  includes  the  idea  of  "governing,"  according  to 
its  ancient  acceptation.  The  collocation  of  this  passage  may  be  one  of 
those  instances  in  whicli  Matthew  arranges  his  matter  more  according 
to  the  connexion  of  thought  than  of  time ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
question  its  originality.  The  idea  of  a  participation  of  believers  with 
(/hrist  in  the  government  and  judgment  of  the  future  world  is  bound 
up  with  the  whole  mode  of  representing  the  kingdom  of  (iod  in  the 
New  Testament  ;t  our  duty  must  be  to  separate  the  idea  from  its 
symbolical  form  derived  from  the  old  Theocratic  mode  of  thought,  and 
to  recognize  the  new  Spirit  that  was  to  be  developed  fnnn  it.  The 
passage  (like  the  other  promises  in  the  context)  recognizes  degrees  in 
the  share  of  government  and  judgment  allotted  to  believers.     Not  only 

*  Lake,  xviii.,  26,  supports  this. 

t  The  form  of  llio  <iu(^stion  of  Peter  given  by  Matthew  (six.,  27)  implies  a  looking  for 
reward  on  his  part.  Hut  had  this  been  his  object  in  puttinif  it,  Clirist  would  have  more 
emphatically  reproved  it. 

{  Cf.  p.  225.  Various  passages  of  Paul  (1  Cor,  vi.,  2,  Ac.)  presuppose  such  sayings  of 
Christ . 
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the  Head,  but  also  all  the  organs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  to  share 
in  its  dominion ;  because  its  dominion  is  to  be  universal.  This  is  an 
important  idea  for  Christian  ethics.  There  are  to  be  "judges"  and 
"judged,"  "  rulers"  and  "  ruled" — but  in  an  exalted  sense — in  the  new 
form  of  the  Theocracy  as  well  as  in  the  old 


CHAPTER  XV. 

JESUS   IN    BETHANY. 

§  229.    The  Famihj  of  Lazarus. — Martha  and  Mary  ;  their  different 
Tendencies.     (Luke,  x.,  38,  seq.) 

A  PRESSING  call  induced  Christ  to  leave  Persea,  whei'e  he  found 
so  susceptible  a  soil,  perhaps  sooner  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  done. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  lay  the  village  of  Bethatnj,  where  dwelt  a  family,  two  sisters 
and  a  brother,  with  whom  Christ  had  formed,  during  his  repeated  and 
protracted  visits  to  the  city,  a  close  and  affectionate  intimacy.  Luke 
has  left  us  a  description  of  this  family  agi'eeing  perfectly  (without  de- 
sign or  concert)  with  that  given  by  John*  (xi.,  1-5).  On  one  occasion, 
when  Christ  was  partaking  of  their  hospitality,  one  of  the  sisters,  Mar- 
tha, showed  more  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  bodily  comforts  of  her  ex- 
alted guest,  and  to  give  him  a  worthy  reception,  than  to  secure  the 
blessings  for  her  soul  which  his  presence  so  richly  offered  ;  while  her 
more  spiritual  sister,  Mary,  gave  herself  wholly  to  listening  to  the 
words  of  life  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour.  Martha,  finding  all  the 
cares  of  the  family  thrown  upon  her,  complained  to  Jesus  thereof;  and 
he  made  use  of  the  occasion  to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  general 

*  The  passage  in  John  probably  refers  to  the  earlier  period  of  this  intimacy.  It  is  true, 
Luke  (x.,  38)  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  village  ;  the  account  transmitted  to  him 
probably  did  not  contain  it,  and  here,  as  in  other  cases,  he  would  not  insert  the  nanu- 
merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  definiteness  to  the  narrative.  The  event  itself,  as  a  very  sii.' 
nilicant  one,  had  been  faithfully  kept  and  transmitted ;  the  locality,  being  unimportant  to 
the  interest  of  the  event,  vras  probably  forgotten.  It  is  true,  the  position  of  the  passage. 
in  the  account  of  Christ's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
place  was  at  some  distance  from  the  city  ;  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  account  itself 
mingles  two  journeys  together,  as  is  especiall}'  evident  in  the  single  case  before  us.  Dc 
WeUe\\?is  remarked  this.  Luke  simply  adhered  to  the  account  he  had  received,  which 
gave  him  no  infonnation  about  the  locality ;  this  last  we  must  learn  from  John.  The  prob- 
abilities, in  regard  to  time,  are  favourable  to  our  supposition.  The  undesigned  coinci- 
dence, therefore,  of  .lohn  with  Luke,  in  the  flescriptiou  of  the  family,  &c.,  is  a  strong  proof 
of  credibility.  Strauss,  however,  adduces  Luke's  silence  in  regard  to  Lazarus  as  invali- 
dating John's  credibility,  but  without  the  slightest  reason;  Luke's  object  was  to  make 
prominent  the  relation  of  the  two  sisters  to  Christ,  and  the  moutiou  of  Lazarus  was,  there- 
fore, not  at  all  necessary. 
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truth  which  he  so  often,  and  under  so  many  diversified  forms,  taught  to 
his  hearers  :  ''Martha,  thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things, 
Init  one  thing  is  needful  ;*  and  Marij  hath  chosen  that  good  part  (that 
which  is  good  in  itself;  the  only  worthy  aim  of  human  effort),  ichich 
shall  not  be  taken  from  her  (a  possession  that  shall  be  everlasting,  not 
perishable,  like  these  worldly  things)." 

It  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  sense  of  history  to  interpret  this  narra- 
tive [as  some  do]  so  as  to  make  Martha  represent  the  j^^'ccdcal  and 
Mary  the  contemplative  tendency,  and  thence  to  infer  that  Christ  as- 
cribes superiority  to  the  latter.  The  antithesis  is  between  that  turn  of 
mind  which  forgets,  in  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  the  one  fundamental 
aim;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  which  devotes  itself  solely  to  the  one 
object  from  which  all  others  should  proceed.  Christ  demands  of  his 
followers  constant  activity  in  his  service,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
approved  an  entirely  contemplative  spirit.  What  he  honours  in  Mary 
is  the  spirit  which  ought  to  be  the  centre  and  animating  principle  of 
all  activity.  It  is  true,  Martha  is  more  practical  and  worldly ;  Mary 
more  contemplative  and  spiritual ;  but  these  manifestations  do  not  ne- 
cessarily indicate  character;  although  in  this  instance  (and,  indeed,  com- 
monly) the  manifestation  corresponds  to  the  character.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  Martha's  multiplied  cares  should  distract  her  from  the  one 
thing  needful ;  Christ  blamed  her,  not  for  her  cares,  but  for  not  makint'- 
them  subordinate  :  for  so  surrendering  herself  to  them  as  to  put  the 
greater  interest  in  the  back-ground. 

§2.30.  The  Sickness  of  Lazarus ;  Christ's  Reply  to  the  Messengers 
who  informed  him  ff  it.     (John,  xi.,  1-4.) 

While  Christ  was  in  Pcrasa,  about  a  day's  journey  from  Bethany, 
Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  was  taken  sick,  and  the 
sisters  sent  to  inform  the  Saviour  of  it,  doubtless  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing his  assistance.  His  reply  gave  this  consolation,  at  least,  to  the  sis- 
ters— that  their  brother  should  not  be  separated  from  them  by  death  ; 
although  its  true  import  was  not  obvious  until  afterward :  "  This  sick- 
ness is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God 
might  be  glorified  thereby^ 

Now,  as  Lazarus  actually  died,  these  words  apjiear  to  need  explana- 
tion. Did  Christ,  in  view  of  the  symptoms  that  were  reported  to  hira. 
really  think  that  Lazarus  would  not  die  1  and  was  the  object  of  his 
message  simply  to  console  the  sisters  with  the  assirrance  that  the  mercy 

'  This  dau.se  is  wanting  in  Cod.  Contab.,  Biid  other  Latin  nutlioritii-s  ;  hut  nothing  wonld 
be  lost  to  the  sense  even  if  it  were  Kft  out;  for  "that  gixiil  part  whirh  cannot  be  lost"  ii 
the  "one  thing"  to  wliii^h  lifn  should  he  supremely  devoted,  in  contrast  with  the  "many 
thincrs"  wliich  waste  and  dissipate  a  divided  mind. 
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and  power  of  God  would  be  glorified  in  themselves  and  tlieir  brother, 
by  saving  the  latter  from  death  ]  Was  the  latter  part  of  the  message, 
"  That  the  Sou  might  be  glorified,"  added  by  the  Evangelist  himscdf, 
incorporating  his  own  explanation  with  Christ's  words  ] 

Certainly  we  shall  not  assert  that  Christ  could  not  but  foreknow,  in- 
fallibly, in  the  exercise  of  his  superhuman  knowledge,  the  result  of  the 
disease  ;  it  majj  have  been  the  case  that  he  described  it,  in  view  of  the 
symptoms  at  the  time,  as  not  necessarily  fatal,  although  it  afterward 
took  another  turn.  But  if  all  this  were  granted,  there  is  somethitig 
else  to  be  considered.  Christ  could  not,  consistently  with  his  charac- 
ter, have  given  so  positive  a  prediction  on  the  deceptive  evidence  of 
mere  symptoms  ;  he  could  not  have  mocked  his  friends  with  baseless 
hopes,  so  soon  to  be  scattered.  We  must  take  it  for  gi'anted,  therefore, 
that  his  confidence  was  founded  on  a  far  surer  basis  ;  it  was  the  Divine 
nature,  dwelling  in  him,  that  illuminated  his  human  mind.  To  be 
sure,  it  \s  possible  that  his  confident  conviction  that  Lazarus  would  be 
saved  may  have  been  coupled  with  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  should 
be  saved  from  sickness,  or  from  death  ;  but  the  language  of  his  reply, 
although  it  might  admit  this  construction,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
absolute  certainty  on  his  part  that  Lazarus  would  die.  The  reply  was 
intended  to  comfort  the  sisters,  and  to  them  it  could  make  no  difierence 
whether  their  brother  was  saved  from  apparent  or  real  death,  in  case 
the  latter  were  of  short  duration  ;  and  Christ  may,  therefore,  have" 
wished  to  avoid  presenting  the  naked  idea  of  death  in  his  words.  And 
the  partial  ambiguity  of  his  language  may  also  have  been  designed  to 
test  the  faith  of  the  sisters.  It  is  possible  that  with  this  view  he  ut- 
tered the  words  "  VT:ep  rijq  do^?](;  rov  deov,"  and  stopped  there,  the 
rest  being  (possibly)  added  by  the  Evangelist. 

^  231.  The  Death  of  Lazarus;  Christ's  Conversation  with  the  Disci- 
ples in  regard  to  it.     (John,  xi.,  11,  seq.) 

The  affliction  of  Lazarus  determined  Jesus  to  leave  Peraea,  where 
his  labours  had  been  so  fruitful.  Still,  he  remained  there  two  days  (v. 
6),  continuing  his  ministry.  But  although  his  course  was  thus  decided 
by  circumstances,  he  very  well  knew  that  the  result  would  produce  the 
happiest  religious  effects  upon  the  sisters. 

It  was  probably  on  the  very  evening  of  the  return  of  the  messengers 
that  Lazarus  died.  Wliat  comfort  could  Christ's  encouraging  language 
now  afford  them  !  The  word  of  promise  seemed  to  be  broken  ;  his 
word,  whom  they  had  always  known  as  the  Faithful  and  True ;  his 
word,  which  they  had  never  seen  come  to  naught.  What  conflicting 
feelings  must  have  struggled  for  the  mastery  in  their  hearts !  Either 
they  sent  a  second  messenger  to  the  Saviour,*  or  the  latter  became 

*  John's  not  mentioning  a  second  messenger  (v.  11)  does  not  prove  that  none  was  sent 
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aware  of  the  event  by  his  own  supernatural  knowledge.  When  he  an- 
nounced to  his  disciples  that  Lazarus  "  slept,"  they  thought  at  first 
that  lie  had  heard  it  in  some  way,  and  took  it  as  a  sig'U  of  recovery.* 
Thereupon  he  said  to  them  in  express  terms,  '■'LiazJ-rns  is  dead  ;  and 
I  am  glad  for  your  sakc.s  that  I  toas  not  there,  io  the  intent  ye  may 
believe^''  (still  further).  Not,  however,  by  any  means  asserting  that  he 
had  purposely  stayed  away,  that  Lazarus  mi^ht  die  and  their  faith  be 
confirmed  by  his  resurrection ;  but,  in  fact,  implying  that  although  his 
delay  had  been  caused  by  other  reason-^,  ho  rejoiced  at  the  means  it 
would  afford  of  strengthening  their  /iiith  at  a  time  when  such  rude 
shocks  wei-e  at  hand.  His  words  :mply,  also,  that  if  he  had  been  in 
Bethany,  he  would  not  have  suffered  the  family  to  reach  such  a  pitch 
of  anguish  merely  for  the  sake  of  relieving  them,  and  displaying  the 
highest  degree  of  miraculous  po»ver  afterward  ;  in  compassion  to  their 
grief  he  would  not  have  suffered  the  sick  man  to  die.  Just  as  a  mer- 
ciful man  employs  natural  means  to  relieve  suffering  accordino-  to  the 
circumstances,  so  Chr'st  made  use  of  his  super-xydXwxvX  power;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  aims  of  his  Divine  calling  were  al- 
ways kept  in  view  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers.  For  this  reason, 
too,  he  did  not  rare  all  the  sick  around  him. 

His  decision  to  go  to  Bethany  astonished  and  alarmed  the  disciples 
to  such  Oil  extent  that  they  lost  sight  of  their  higher  expectations  from 
him  as  Messiah,  and  of  their  higher  view  of  his  person.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  Tiiomas,  who  was  more  in  bondage  to  sense  than  the 
others,  to  give  utterance  to  his  anxiety  more  prominently  (v.  16);  and, 
iji  fact,  this  anxiety  must  have  appeared  out  of  place  to  the  disciples 
iiad  they  kept  in  view  their  ordinary  conceptions  of  Messiah. 

The  Saviour  now  set  himself  to  dispel  the  clouds  which  their  fears 
iiad  created ;  to  revive  their  higher  intuition  of  his  person  and  their 
just  sense  of  communion  with  him  ;  and  to  remind  them  that,  in  the 
few  remaining  days  in  which  they  were  to  enjoy  his  personal  guidance, 
they  should  submit  to  it  implicidy  and  trustfully.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  hear  him  compare  himself  with  tlie  natural  sun,  sheddintr  it.s 
beams  uptm  the  earth  during  certain  fixed  li(nirs;t  and  it  was,  perhaps, 
Moreover,  when  John  is  Living  ajiy  instance  of  the  exercise  ofClirist's  siijx'nmtiiral  knuwl- 
l^'C,  he  generally  intiiuales  it  in  some  way;  here  he  gives  no  such  intinjation.  Whi-n 
('hrist  told  tlie  disciples  that  Lazarus  "slept,"  they  understood  his  wonLs  in  a  nntural 
sense ;  ami  it  ap|)enrs  most  pwbahlc  that  they  thought  he  had  rei-civcd  a  message  from  the 
sisters.  Be  the  case  decided  as  it  may,  .lohn's  language  is  not  such  as  would  he  u«ed  hv 
a  mail  who  wished  tti  give  special  prominctice  to  tlie  supernatural. 

*  The  disciples  luiew,  at  least,  that  persons  helieved  to  he  <leail  had  hccn  rostored  hy 
Christ ;  they  knew,  also,  thiit  "  Hlee])"  was  a  common  image  of  death  ;  yet  their  misumlcr- 
standing  is  hy  no  means  inexplicable,  as  some  sappose ;  nor  does  it  throw  the  least  iihn<li) 
upon  the  credibility  «)f  the  Kvangoliat. 

t  John,  ix.,  0  ;  cf  p.  29 »,  29"J.  A  similar  figure,  Luke,  xi.,  3.1 :  The  light  that  cannot  but 
shine.     Cf.  p.  22P,  '-'K;. 
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in  allusion  to  this  symbol  that  he  now  said,*  "  Are  there  not  twelic 
hours  in  the  day  ?  Jf  any  man  walk  in  the  day  he  stumhleth  not,  he- 
cause  he  sccf.h  tTt/;  light  of  this  world.'''  So  the  disciples,  so  long  as  they 
had  the  Sun  of  tl\e  spiritual  world  to  guide  them  with  his  light,  weri' 
to  follow  him  without  fear  or  care.  "  But  if  a  man  walk  in  the  night 
he  stumhleth,  hecausc  tlxir  is  no  light  in  him."  So,  in  the  time  then 
rapidly  approaching,  wh^n  they  should  lose  this  light,  they  were  to 
choose  their  way  with  caution,  lest  they  should  stumble.  Yet,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  higher  life  wa^  to  become  independent  within  them,  so 
far  that  they  should  not  need  th-^  sensihle  guidance  ;  inward  commun- 
ion with  the  Light  of  the  World  was  to  supply  the  place  of  his  visi- 
ble presence,  as  Christ  afterward  told  them  in  his  last  discourses.  In 
this  spiritual  sense,  it  is  always  true  that  Christ  is  the  Light  of  thk 
World. 

^  232.    The  Death  of  Lazarus. —  ChrisCs    Conversation  with   Martha 
(John,  xi.,  21-28)  and  with  Mary  (v.  33,  34\ — Jesus  Weeps  (v.  35). 
The  intelligence  of  Christ's  approach  to  Bethany  reached  Martha 
sooner  than  her  less  practical  sister.     Marv,  lost  in  a-rief  o-ave  no  heed 
to  the  busy  world  about  her.     The  former  wont  out  lo  meet  the  Sav- 
iour;   and  when  she  saw  him  who  had  done  so  many  inio-hty  works, 
and  whom  she  believed  to  be  Messiah,  a  ray  of  hope  bean.ed  into  her 
soul,  but  she  hardly  dared  to  cherish  it.     "  Lord,  hadst  thou  hccn  here, 
my  hrother  had  not  died  ;  but  I  know  that  even  now,  whatsoetT  thou 
wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee.'"     Jesus  replied,  "  Thy  hroth- 
er shall  rise  again  ;"  referring  directly  to  her  own  words,  and  no«;  to 
the  future  resurrection;  for  had  he  wished  to  give  her  that  consolation, 
he  would  not  have  done  it  in  such  bare  and  naked  terms.     He  wiahed 
to  confirm  her  hope,  but  yet  did  it  in  rather  indefinite  language,  either 
designedly,  or  because  her  impatience  iuterru])ted  him.     His  language 
was  too  general  to  satisfy  her  feelings  ;  she  wished  a  definite  assurance 
that  Lazarus  should  be  raised ;  and,  therefore,  said,  "  I  know  that  lie 
shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  of  the  last  day  ;"  intimating  what  she 
did  not  venture  to  express,  viz.,  her  wish  first  mentioned.     Christ  made 
use  of  her  misunderstanding  (as  was  his  wont)  to  lead  her  mind  to  the 
great  central  truth  of  religion — the  ground  of  all  the  believer's  hopes 
— as  the  source  of  a  new  hope  in  her  brother's  case.     He  points  to 
himself  as  the  true  life,  the  source  of  all  life,  the  author  of  all  resurrec- 
tion :  "/  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  he  that  helieveth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  helieveth  in 
me  shall  never  die."     He  then  asked  her  the  direct  question,  ^'  Bcliev- 
est  thou  this?"     He  intended  to  teach  her  that  the  faith  of  Lazarus 
had  been  rewarded  by  a  life  beyond  the  power  of  death  ;  and  that  He, 
*  The  words  are  enigmatical  without  this  allusion ;  with  it,  they  are  plain. 
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the  author  of  the  resun-ection  and  of"  a  life  wliich  death  could  not  even 
interrupt,  could  now  also  call  her  dead  brother  back  again  to  life. 

Although  she  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  words,  they  gave  her  new 
hopes ;  and,  after  expressing  anew  her  faith  in  him  as  the  Messiah — 
which  included  for  her  all  things  else — she  hastened  away  to  call  her 
broken-hearted  sister,  who  had  not  even  yet  heard  of  the  Saviour's  ap- 
proach. Nothing  could  rouse  her  from  her  profound  and  passive  grief 
but  her  love  for  Him  to  whose  words  of  life  she  had  so  often  suireu- 
dered  herself,  as  passively  and  humbly.  She  hastened  toward  Jesus. 
The  Jews  that  wei'e  condoling  with  her  in  the  house,  fearing  that  she 
was  going  to  her  brother's  grave  to  give  up  to  an  excess  of  sorrow,  fol- 
lowed after.  She  saw  Jesus,  but  offered  no  such  request  as  her  sister 
had  done ;  falling  at  his  feet,  she  only  cried,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been 
here,  my  brother  had  not  died.'"  Tears  choked  her  further  utterance ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  it  her  wont  to  anticipate  Him  whom  her  soul  so  re- 
vered and  loved.  The  Jews  around,  sympathizing  in  her  sorrow,  could 
not  refrain  from  tears. 

And  Jesus  wept  in  the  depth  of  his  compassion.  It  has  been  in- 
ferred from  this,  that  although  he  hoped  to  restore  Lazarus,  he  was 
not,  as  yet,  sure  of  it ;  had  he  been  so  (it  is  said),  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  soon  to  turn  the  mourning  into  joy  would  have  banished  all 
grief  from  his  mind.  But  surely  the  expressions  of  bitter  lamenta-  \ 
tion,  the  tears  and  agony  of  all  around,  were  enough  to  stir  the  com- 
passionate heart  of  Him  who  sympathized  so  deeply  with  all  human 
feelings,  even  though  he  knew  that  he  should  soon  remove  the  cause  of 
grief  itself  A  physician  (though  the  analogy  is  utterly  inadequate), 
standing  by  the  bedside  of  a  patient  surrounded  by  weeping  friends, 
may  well  be  affected  by  their  grief,  though  he  may  be  sure,  so  far  as 
human  skill  can  give  surety,  that  he  will  lieul  the  disease.  And  wc 
must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  Christ  was  Man  as  well  as  God  ;  and  that 
the  blending  of  the  Godhead  and  the  manhood,  the  Divine  infallibility 
with  the  human  hesitancy,  nmst,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  ofl'er 
many  enigTtias  for  our  contemplation. 

The  Evangelist  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  effects  pr<iducetl 
upon  the  Jews  around  by  the  sight  of  the  tears  of  Jesus.  The  better 
disposed  saw  iu  them  only  a  manifestation  of  his  love  for  Lazarus. 
Others  affected  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  miracles;  he  loved  Lazarus 
and  his  fiiiiily  ;  why  did  he  not  save  him  \  "  ('uiild  not  this  man,  which 
opened  thv  eijcs  of  tlic  blind*  hare  caused  that  eren  this  man  should  not 
have  died V 

'  SlraHHf  fiiuls  a  coiitratliction  here  between  .lohii  and  the  other  FIvaugolists :  "  Tlie 
Jews  quote  only  the  curing  of  the  blind ;  why  did  thry  not  <iuoto  the  raisi.i^  of  the  ilctid, 
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§  233.    The  Rcszirrcclioji  of  Lazarus. —  The  Prayer  of  Christ.     (John, 

xi.,  38-44.) 

W'licn  the  stone  was  about  to  be  lifted  from  the  grave,  Martha,* 
whose  heart  fluctuated  between  hope  and  fear,  gave  new  utterance  to 
her  doubts  :  "  Lord,  hy  this  time  he  stinkcth  ;t  for  he  hath  been  dead 
four  days.^''  Jesus  said  unto  her,  "  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that  if  thou 
wouldst  believe,  thou  shouldst  see  the  glory  of  God  V'\  (see  God  glorify 
liimself  in  the  effects  of  his  Almighty  mercy). 

Then  looking  down  into  the  grave,  and  assuied  that  Lazarus  would 
rise,  as  though  the  miracle  were  already  wrought,  he  offers  first 
his  thanksgiving'  to  the  Father :  "  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast 
heard  me;  and  I  kneio  that  thou  hcarest  me  alio  ay  s  ;  hut  because  of  the 
■people  which  stand  by,  I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe  that  thotc  hast 
sent  me.'''  Meaning  that  his  utterance  of  thanks  did  not  imply  that  he 
only  then  became  conscious  of  power  to  raise  up  Lazarus.  Prayer  and 
thanksgiving  were  not  isolated  fragments  of  Christ's  life ;  his  whole 
life  was  one  praytr  and  one  thanksgiving  ;  for  he  knew  that  the  heav- 
erdy  Father  heard  him  in  all  things,  and  always  granted  the  powers 
needful  to  his  calling.  He  made  this  public,  individual  thanksgiving, 
to  testify  to  those  around  that  he  did  this,  like  all  his  other  acts,  as  the 
messenger  of  the  Father,  and  considered  it,  as  all  things  else,  his  Fa- 
ther's gift. 

This  prayer  has  led  some  to  distinguish  this  miracle  from  others  as 
one  not  accomplished  by  Christ's  indwelling  Divine  power,  but  by  God 
for  him  ;  to  class  it,  in  fact,  among  answers  to  j^rayer.  But  as  Christ's 
whole  life  was  one  prayer,  in  the  sense  just  mentioned,  as  he  always 
acted  in  vmity  with  God,  in  the  form  of  dependence,  he  could  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  same  terms  in  regard  to  any  of  his  miracles. 
And  although  Lazarus  did  not  rise  until  the  voice  of  Jesus  called  him 

of  which  the  other  Evangelists  give  several  instanees  ?''  But  how  do  we  know  that  these 
Jews  at  the  city  were  aiviuainted  with  what  had  occurred  in  Galilee  ?  Was  it  not  natu- 
ral for  them  to  recur  to  the  miraculous  act  i)erformed  by  Christ  in  the  city  itself  so  short  a 
time  before,  and  which  had  excited  such  vinilent  opposition  against  him  ?  If  John's  Gos- 
pel were  an  mvciition,  the  inventor  must  have  heard  other  narratives  of  Christ's  raising 
the  dead  ;  and  had  he  wished,  as  must  have  been  the  case,  to  invent  a  stronger  examplf 
than  any  of  those  recorded,  he  would  surely  have  alluded  to  them.  The  question,  then,  is 
just  as  applicable  if  the  narrative  be  fictitious  as  if  it  be  true. 

*  The  conduct  of  Martha  and  Mar^-  is  in  entire  harmony  with  their  charactere ;  the  for- 
mer doubts,  and  expresses  her  doubt ;  the  latter  looks  on  in  silence.    • 

t  We  must  grant  that  those  are  right  who  say  that  this  expression  of  Martha's  is  no 
proof  that  corruption  had  commenced  in  the  corpse. 

X  The  reference  of  the  words  o^Jct  rrjn  Salav  rov  &eov  is  doubtful.  Some  refer  them  to  the 
reply  to  the  messengers,  John,  xi.,  4.  In  that  reply  nothing  is  said  of  "  beheving,"  but 
faith  is  silently  presupposed.  Others  refer  them  to  Christ's  words  addressed  direclli/  to 
Martha  (v.  25),  in  which  faith  is  expressly  required.  It  is  true,  the  words  "oipet,"  ice.,  are 
not  given  in  that  verse  expressly,  but  it  contains,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  basis 
of  a  promise  of  the  kind,  only  not  announced. 
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forth,  he  could  thank  God  foi'  it  as  an  act  achieved,  in  his  certainty  of 
at  once  accomplishing  it ;  and,  in  so  doing,  testify  that  the  power  to  do 
it  was  from  God.* 

§  234.  Measures  taken  against  Ckrist  hij  the  Sanhedrim.     (John,  xi., 

47,  seq.) 
The  raising  of  Lazarus  exerted  an  important  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  final  catastrophe  of  Christ's  life.  On  the  one  hand,  it  led 
many  to  believe  in  his  Divine  calling,  and,  on  the  other,  it  decided  the 
ruling  Pharisaic  party  to  adopt  more  violent  measures  against  him. 
They  were  now  satisfied  that  their  sentence  of  excommunicationt  had 
not  counteracted  the  impressions  which  his  ministry  had  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  feared  that,  if  they  let  him  alone,  all  men 
would  believe  on  him  as  Messiah.  In  view  of  the  threatened  danger, 
a  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  summoned.  Men  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  sacrificing  the  peace  of  the  state  to  their  own  passions  now 
made  it  a  plea  for  vigorous  steps  against  Christ.  "  If  tlie  thing  is 
allowed  to  go  on,  all  will  believe  on  him.  The  people  will  proclaim 
him  king ;  and  the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  what  power  and 
nationality  they  have  left  us."  Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  adopting  the 
view  thus  presented,  said,  "  It  is,  at  any  rate,  better  that  one  should  die 
for  all,  than  that  the  whole  nation  should  perish."  And  without  any 
legal  investigation  of  the  criminality  of  Jesus,  it  was  resolved,  on  pre- 
text of  the  safety  of  the  state,  by  the  majority  (against  whose  vehe- 
mence a  few  more  moderate  members  could  do  nothing),  that  he  must 

*  The  omission  of  the  raisins'  of  Lazarus  in  the  first  three  Gospels  has  heen  adduced  as 
an  argument  against  its  credibility.  Were  it  not  that  other  events  are  omitted  in  the  same 
way,  and  were  we  not  able  to  account  for  it  by  the  peculiar  character,  ol•i^^n,  and  aims  of 
.Tohn's  Gospel,  the  argument  midit  have  more  weight.  To  seek  a  special  reason  for  the 
omission  in  this  case  could  lead  to  nothing  but  arbitrary  h3-potheses.  But  it  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  general  reason,  viz.,  that  the  former  Gospels  contain  only  traditions  of  the 
ministry  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  followed  by  an  account  of  his  last  stay  in  that  city.  In 
this  outline  there  is  no  point  at  which  the  raising  of  Lazarus  would  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily be  joined.  It  has  been  said  that  the  iiUciUiou  to  exaggerate  is  obvious  in  John's 
Gospel,  which  always  sets  forth  the  miracles  which  it  records  as  the  highest  jwssible,  e.g., 
the  cure  of  the  palsy  of  38  years'  standing;  of  the  wiiin  that  was  born  blind  ;  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  &c.  In  rejfly  to  this,  we  might  admit  that  John,  having  an  apologetic  object, 
only  selected,  from  the  abundant  materials  furnished  by  the  Evangelical  history,  a  few 
events  illustrating  in  the  highest  degree  the  ibia  of  Christ;  but  this  admission  would  not 
affect  the  veracity  of  his  narratives  in  the  slightest  degree.  But  the  healing  of  the  It'pert, 
one  of  the  most  markeil  displays  of  miraculous  power,  is  omitted  by  John;  while  the/«e</- 
fMsr  of  the  five  tlioiisimil,  the  very  hii-'hest  of  them  all,  is  given  by  the  other  Evangelists  as 
well  as  by  him.  A  lii'-'h  dogroe  of  miraculous  power,  therefore,  was  not  the  sole  ground 
on  which  John  selected  the  miracles  that  he  recorded  ;  he  ha<l  regord,  also,  jiartly  to  their 
connexion  with  (Christ's  discourses,  and  partly  to  their  connexion  with  the  course  of  the 
facts  in  his  history.  This  last  holds  giKxl  es[)ecially  of  the  uarrotivo  in  <i"<»tion — that  of 
the  raising  of  Lazarus.  It  connects  with  the  ci>ur8e  of  bis  life  the  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  his  favour;  and  it  also  explains  the  resolu 
tion  S(M(u  taken  by  the  .^anhedrim  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  And  this,  in  tuni,  confirms 
Uio  veracity  of  tin:  narrative  itself.  t  C(.  p.  29^. 
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(lie.  The  mode  of  his  death  was  to  be  subsequently  decided  on,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  An  order  was  issued  for  the  seizure  of  his 
person,  in  case  he  should  attend  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

JESUS    IN    E  r  II  R  A  I  M. 
§  235.    The  Necessity  for  Ckfist^s  Death. 

TO  avoid  the  snares  of  his  enemies,  and  secure  a  short  season  of  un- 
disturbed intercourse  with  the  disciples  before  the  close  of  his 
career  on  earth,  Jesus  retired  into  the  obscure  village  of  Ephraim,*  in 
the  desert  of  Judea,  several  milest  north  of  Jerusalem.  He  knew 
that  in  travelling  to  the  Passover  at  the  city  he  should  be  overcome 
by  the  machinations  of  the  Pharisees,  and  be  put  to  death.  The  ques- 
tion may  be  asked,  Why,  then,  did  he  not  keep  himself  concealed  still 
longer?  He  might  then  have  carried  on  the  still  defective  religious 
training  of  his  disciples,  and  might,  also,  have  prepared  a  greater  num- 
ber of  agents  to  disseminate  his  truth. 

So,  indeed,  it  might  be  said  if  he  had  been  a  mere  teacher  of  truth, 
like  other  men.  Even  though  at  last  he  had  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
hierarchical  party,  he  might  thus  have  gained  so??ie  time,  at  least,  for 
the  training  of  his  followers  ;  a  work  of  the  highest  possible  importance, 
as  every  thing,  in  the  developement  of  his  work,  depended  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  apprehended  his  doctrine.  But  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  was  not  a  system  of  general  conceptions ;  it  was  founded  upon  a 
fact,  viz.,  that  in  Him  had  been  manifested  the  end  to  which  all  previ- 
ous revelations  to  the  Jewish  people  had  been  but  preparatory ;  that 
He  was  the  aim  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  that  in  Hi!?i 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  realized.  Of  this  fact,  to  which  his  whole 
previous  ministry  had  borne  witness,  he  had  now  to  testify  openly  be- 
fore the  face  of  his  enemies.  Moreover,  his  labours  in  Galilee,  and  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany,  had  raised  the  expectations  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  highest  pitch  (John,  xi.,  56) ;  and  many  who  had  gone  up  to 
the  city  before  the  Passover  to  purify  themselves  were  anxious  to  know 
whether  he  would  venture  to  come  in  spite  of  the  hostile  intentions  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  To  stay  away  t?icn,  would  have  been  to  lose  the  most 
favourable  juncture  ;  and  to  manifest  both  fear  of  his  enemies  and  dis- 
trust of  his  own  Divine  calling  to  the  Messiahship.  Now  was  the 
time,  when  the  rage  of  the  Pharisees  was  at  its  highest,  in  the  face  of 
their  sentence  and  their  threats,  to  bear  witness  to  himself  openly  as 
Messiah.     He  did  not  seek  death,  but  went  to  meet  it  in  the  exec"ution 

*  John,  xi.,  54.  t  Accordiug  to  Jerome,  00  liomau  miles. 
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of  his  calling,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  and  with  a  love  to  Goi> 
and  man  that  was  ready  for  any  sacrifice.*  And  he  was  assured  that 
precisely  by  his  de.aih  was  the  great  object,  to  which  in  holy  love  he 
had  devoted  his  whole  life,  to  be  fully  realized. 

As  for  the  imperfect  training  of  his  disciples,  it  must  have  caused 
him  uneasiness  had  he  not  been  able  to  rely  (as  no  human  teacher 
could  do)  upon  his  own  continued  operation,  and  that  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  in  their  hearts  and  minds,  to  complete  their  culture.  With  this 
presupposition  he  could  not  but  be  confident  that  his  separation  from 
them  would  further  their  independent  developement,  as  he  himself  told 
them  afterward  in  his  closinfj  conversations  with  them. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CHRIST'S  LAST  PASSOVER  .JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM. 

§  236.  Journey  to  Jcriclio. —  The  Healing  of  Blind  Bartimeus.     (^vfatt., 
XX.,  30,  seq. ;   Luke,  xviii.,  3;j,  seq. ;  Mai'k,  x.,  46,  seq.) 

CHRIST  did  not  go  directly  from  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem,  but  passed 
first  eastwardly  towards  the  Jordan,  to  the  vicinity  of  Jericho,  a 
small  town  about  six  hoursf  distant  from  the  metropolis.  Here  he 
could  meet  the  caravan  coming  from  Galilee  to  the  feast.|  Various 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  course  on  the  part  of  Christ :  a  wish 
not  to  fall  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  Sanhedrim;  or  to  meet  the 
(ralilean  multitudes  on  whom  his  ministry  had  produced  such  powerful 
effects ;  or,  by  means  of  the  festal  caravans,  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  a 
.solemn  Messianic  entry  into  Jerusalem.  And  as  this  last  might  excite 
false  hopes  in  the  disciples,  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  impress  upon 
them  anew  the  fact  that  his  kingdom  was  to  be  glorified  by  his  siiffer- 
ing!i,  and  not  to  be  established  in  earthly  and  visible  splendour.§ 

As  the  Saviour  entered  .Tericho  attended  by  the  festal  caravans, 
lionouring  him  as  Theocratic  king,  there  sat,  not  far  from  the  gate  of 

'  There  must  l)o  a  riirlit  conocptioii  of  Clirist's  sclf-saeritk-e  as  a  moral  act,  in  couucxion 
with  his  whoK;  calling,  in  oriler  to  any  just  doclrhud  view  ol  his  suHerinirs. 

t  According  to  Joseplius,  150  stadia. 

1  Perhaps,  also,  he  took  his  way  tiirongli  Jericho  in  order  to  extend  liis  ministry  in  Judea. 
.\s  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  not  mentioned  hy  the  three  lirst  Evangelists,  so  the  retirement 
into  Ephraim,  nearly  coiitKJCted  with  the  fonner  event,  is  only  to  be  fouml  in  Joiin.  Apart 
from  the  latter,  we  siiouid  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  passed  through  Jericho  on  his  direct 
way  fwni  (iulilec  to  .K-rusalem. 

$  The  de[)artiirii  from  Ephraim  connects  itself  naturally  with  Luke,  xviii.,  .11 ;  why, 
otherwise,  should  it  he  said  there  that  l/ijhrc  they  came  to  Jericho  he  "took  his  disriplei 
apart,  and  said  unto  tlieui  ?"  iVe. 
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the  town,  a  blind  beggar  named  Barthncus*  wlio  heard  the  noise  of 
the  procession,  and  inquiring  its  cause,  was  told  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  passing  by.  He  then  cried  to  the  Messiah  for  mercy.  The  re- 
bukes of  many,  who  did  not  wish  him  to  disturb  the  Theocratic  king 
with  his  clamour,  had  no  efiect  ujion  him.  Jesus  stood,  and  told  him 
to  come  near.  Then  the  people,  knowing  that  the  Saviour  called 
none  whom  he  did  not  mean  to  help,  said  to  the  blind  man,  "  Be  of 
good  comfort;  lie  callcth  tJice."  He  cast  off  his  garment  to  run  the 
faster,  and  hastened  towards  Jesus.  He  was  healed,  and  followed  the 
procession,  joining  in  the  general  Hosannah  ! 

§  237.  C/irist  Lodges  tcltlt  Zaccheus.  (Luke,  xix.,  2,  seq.) 
The  healing  of  the  blind  man  heightened  the  rejoicing  of  the  multi- 
tude. But  Jesus  went  with  them  no  further;  perhaps  the  caravan 
wished  to  reach  Jerusalem  on  the  same  day.t  In  the  suburbs  of  Jeri- 
cho lived  a  rich  publican,  named  ZaccJieus,  who  probably  knew  Christ 
by  the  reports  of  other  publicans.  Being  of  short  stature,  he  climbed 
a  tree,  in  order  to  see  Christ  when  the  procession  passed  by.  Ever 
ready  to  welcome  the  dawning  of  better  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  sin- 
ners, the  Saviour  looked  up,  and  said,  "  Zaccheus,\  make  haste  and 
come  down,  for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house."  The  love  with  which 
Christ  met  his  desire  affected  him  more  deeply  than  any  thing  else 
could  have  done ;  his  heart  was  won  ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy  he 
vowed  to  prove  his  repentance  by  dividing  half  of  his  property  among 
the  poor,  and  remunerating  four-fold  all  whom  he  had  overreached. 
It  surprised  many  that  He,  who  was  recognized  as  Theocratic  king, 

*  According  to  Luke,  Christ  met  tlie  blind  man  on  entering  the  town  ;  according  tc 
Matthew  and  Mark,  on  leaving  it;  and  Matthew,  besides,  speaks  of  two  blind  men.  Tt  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  these  different  representations  of  the  same  event  could  arise;  the 
only  question  is,  which  has  the  more  internal  probability '/  Mark  not  only  gives  the  name 
of  the  blind  man,  but  his  whole  account  is  so  graphic  and  circumstantial,  that  it  must  have 
been  derived  from  the  report  of  an  eye-witness.  But  in  Luke  the  connexion  of  events  i.s 
60  close  that  we  cannot  drop  a  single  link:  the  entry,  the  blind  man's  joining  the  proces- 
sion, its  passage  through  the  town,  its  halt  at  the  house  of  Zaccheus  ;  all  hang  together  and 
bear  the  evident  stamp  of  truth.  In  this  i)articular,  then,  wo  follow  Luke.  The  account 
used  by  Mark,  perhaps,  stated  that  the  blind  man  joined  the  procession  at  the  gate  and 
went  forth  with  it;  and  this  might  naturally  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  event  occurred 
0!i  tiie  passage  out.  The  statement  of  Matthew,  that  tico  were  cured,  is  more  difficult.  It 
may  be  explained  either  on  the  ground  that  two  accounts  were  blended  together,  or  that 
two  blind  men  were  cured,  one  at  the  entrance,  the  other  at  the  outlet,  of  the  town.  (It 
was  a  common  thing  for  blind  beggars  to  sit  at  the  gates.)  This  supposition,  and  a  subse- 
quent blending  of  the  two  narratives,  would  account  not  only  for  Matthew's  mentioning 
two  blind  men,  but  also  for  the  discrepancy  in  Mark  and  Luke  as  to  the  spot  of  the  cure. 

t  It  was  but  a  short  distance  from  .Icricho  to  Jerusalem;  and  we  know  neither  at  wh:it 
point  Christ  joined  the  caravaii.  nor  how  far  it  had  journeyed  that  day,  nor  what  time  of 
the  day  it  was. 

J  Whether  he  had  known  Zaccheus  before,  or  was  informed  of  his  name  by  the  by 
standors,  is  of  no  moment.  The  Evangelist  does  not  intimate  that  he  made  use  of  his 
supernatural  knowledge  in  calling  the  man  by  name. 
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should  go  to  "be  guest  with  a  man  that  was  a  sinner."  With  reference 
to  tliis  feehng  Christ  said,  "  This  day  is  salvation*  come  to  this  house, 
forasmuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham  ;  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost."j  And  this  was  only  an  appli- 
cation to  a  particular  case  of  the  general  truth,  that  it  was  his  mission 
to  restore  again  the  image  of  God  that  had  heen  defaced  in  humanitv. 

§  2'iH.  The  Request  of  Salome.  —  The  Ambition  of  the  Discijfles  re- 
buked.    (Matt.,  XX.,  20-28  ;  Mark,  x.,  35-45.) 

The  worldly  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship  which  had  been  revived 
in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  by  the  reception  he  had  met  with  from  the 
I'estal  caravan,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  strengthened  by  what  occurred 
in  Jericho.  His  own  teachings  had  not  yet  fully  convinced  them  ;  and 
these  impressions  upon  their  senses  were  stronger,  for  the  moment, 
than  those  which  he  had  made  upon  their  souls. 

The  sons  of  Salome,  James  and  John,  enjoyed  Christ's  closest  in- 
timacy ;  the  latter,  indeed,  always  sat  at  his  right  hand.  In  view  of 
this  intimate  relation,  and  not  without  the  knowledge  of  her  sons,t  she 
came  to  Christ  and  prayed  him,  that  when  Messiah's  kingdom  should 
be  outwardly  realized,  her  two  sons  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right 
hand,  the  other  on  his  left. 

As  usual,  Christ  did  not  combat  these  ideas  of  his  kingdom  directly 
and  at  length ;  he  wished  to  destroy  the  7-oot  in  the  hearts  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  taught  them  anew  that  they  were  to  share  with  him,  not 
places  of  honour,  but  pains  and  sufferings.  "  Ye  know  not  tvhat  ye  ask. 
Can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  (of  suffering)  that  I  shall  drink  rfP'  To  this 
they  replied,  probably  without  duly  weighing  the  import  of  his  words, 
"  We  are  able."  And  he  answered  :  "  I  can,  indeed,  impart  to  you 
the  fellowship  of  my  sufferings;  but  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  God  de- 
pends not  upon  my  will,  but  upon  the  allotment  of  the  Father"  (it  was 
not  to  be  an  arbitrary  allotment,  but  the  highest  necessity  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  justice). 

The  disciples  were  indignant  at  the  ambition  of  .Tames  ami  John  ; 
but  Christ  called  them  all  about  him,  and  showed  them  how  iuconsist- 
.Mit  such  strifes  were  witli  their  relations  to  each  othor  and  the  spirit 

•  He  had  become  convinced  of  sin,  and  received  tlie  briiigcr  of  salvaiiitii  witli  repciitaiico 
and  love. 

t  Srhlriervtficlirr  thinks  (ii.,  174)  that  this  occurred  on  the  second  day,  after  the  affair 
had  become  qonerally  known.  We  see  no  suiEciont  cround  for  this  8up|iosition.  It  ap- 
pears  from  the  wliolc  nnrrntivo  tliat  the  niunniirs  of  the  people,  and  the  words  of  Zacchens. 
arose  from  an  immediate  impression.  The  word  a/iiupov  (Lake,  xix.,  !»).  and  it.i  relation  to 
afiiitfiov  (v.  5),  speaks  in  favour  of  our  new.  Schlciermacher  seems  to  Iny  too  nnirh  stress 
on  aKoiijvTiiiv  (v.  11). 

♦  AccordiiiLj  to  Mark,  tlie  brothers  progciited  tlic  request  directly  to  Christ;  accrtnlincto 
Matthew  (which  seems  the  more  likely),  they  did  it  throuirh  their  mother.  Christ's  aJdtcss 
to  them  (Mnlt  ,  xx  ,  0'2)  presupposes  that  rcnily  Oiri/  made  the  reiinest. 
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that  ought  to  animate  them.  There  could  not  be  (he  told  them)  among 
them  such  relations  of  superiority  and  subordination  as  existed  in  civil 
communities ;  the  communion  of  the  Divine  kingdom  could  know  of 
none  such.  They  were  to  emulate  each  other  only  in  serving  each 
other  with  self-sacrificing  love ;  like  their  Lord  and  Master,  who  had 
come,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  the  ransom  of  many.  Whosoever  was  gi'eatest  in  this  was  the 
greatest  among  them.* 

§  239.  Parable  of  the  Pounds.  (Luke,  xix.,  11,  seq.) 
Christ  made  use  of  several  parables  during  this  last  period  of  his 
life,  while  his  disciples  were  still  expecting  that  he  would  establish  a 
visible  kingdom,  to  give  them  jjurer  ideas  of  the  process  by  which  it 
was  to  be  founded  and  developed.  Among  these  is  the  parable  of  the 
Pounds,  which  was  given,  according  to  Luke,  just  as  they  left  Jericho, 
expressly  because  "  he  was  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  and  they  thought  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  should  immediately  appear." 

There  were  three  points  on  which  he  specially  sought  to  fix  their 
attention,  viz.,  the  opposition  he  was  to  encounter  at  Jerusalem ;  his 
departure  from  them,  and  return  at  a  later  period  to  subdue  his  foes 
and  establish  his  kingdom  in  triumph  ;  and,  finally,  their  duty  to  labour 
actively  in  tlie  interval,  and  not  to  await  in  indolence  the  achievement 
of  victory  by  other  means,  without  their  co-operation.  He  particularly 
aimed  to  show  them  that  the  position  they  should  occupy  in  the  devel- 
jpement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  would  depend  upon  their  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  use  of  the  means  intrusted  to  them.  This  he  illustrated 
under  the  figure  of  a  capital,  loaned  on  interest;  the  same  amount,  viz., 
one  mina,  is  committed  to  each  of  ten  servants,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  gain  of  this,  whether  more  or  less,  is  the  station  assigned  to  them 
by  their  master.  One  only  is  wholly  rejected — he  that  guards  care- 
fully the  sum  committed  to  him  and  loses  nothing,  hvX  gains  nothing. 
The  apology  which  he  makes  assists  us  to  determine  the  particular 
character  which  Christ  has  in  view.  He  excuses  himself  on  the  ground 
of  fear ;  the  lord  is  a  hard  master.  He  represents  those,  therefore, 
whose  mistaken  apprehensions  of  the  account  they  will  have  to  render 
keep  them  in  inactivity,  and  who  retire  from  the  active  labours  of  the 
world  in  order  to  avoid  contamination  from  its  unholy  atmosphere.  In 
many  of  the  disciples,  indeed,  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  struggle 
with  the  world  may  have  suggested  the  thought  of  such  a  retirement. 

*  Luke  does  not  give  tins  narrative,  but  mentions  (xxii.,  24)  a  similar  dispute  for  rank 
among  the  disciples,  and  recites  these  similar  expressions  of  our  Lord.  It  is  probably  out 
of  place,  as  such  a  contention  could  hardly  have  arisen  at  the  lust  meal,  after  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Sacrament.  The  collocation  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  symbolical 
washing  of  feet,  so  striking  a  rebuke  of  this  ambitious  spirit,  was  connected  with  the  last 
meal. 
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And  not  without  reason  is  the  capital  which  the  unfaithful  serva-it 
failed  to  employ  appropriated  to  him  who  made  the  most  of  his.  In- 
deed, the  key  to  the  whole  parable  is  given  by  Christ  himself  in  that 
memorable  saying,  repeated  so  often  and  in  such  various  connexions  :* 
"Unto  every  one  that  hath  [i.  e.,  hath  as  real  and  productive  capital) 
shall  (more,  and  ever  more)  he  given  (and  most  to  him  that  gainetli 
most) ;  and  from  him  that  hath  not  (/.  c,  does  not  lru\y  possess  what  he 
has,  but  buries  it)  shall  he  tahcn  away  ci'en  that  which  he  hathP 

In  this  parable,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
uttered,  and  of  the  approaching  catastrophe,  special  intimations  are 
given  of  Christ's  departure  from  the  earth,  of  his  ascension,  and  re- 
turn to  judge  the  rebellious  Theocratic  nation  and  consummate  his  do- 
minion. It  describes  a  great  man,  who  travels  to  the  distant  court  of 
the  mighty  emperor,  to  receive  from  him  authority  over  his  countrymen, 
and  to  return  with  royal  power.  So  Christ  was  not  immediately  rec- 
ognized in  his  kingly  offu;o,  but  first  had  to  depart  from  the  earth  and 
leave  his  agents  to  advance  his  kingdom,  to  ascend  into  heaven  and  be 
appointed  Theocratic  King,  and  return  again  to  exercise  his  contested 
power. 

§  240.  Farahlc  of  the  Lahourcrs  in  the  Vineyard.  (Matt.,  xx.,  1-16. j 
Here,  also,  belongs  the  parable  of  the  lahourcrs  in  the  vineyard,  whicli 
opposes  all  assertion  of  one's  own  merits,  and  all  anxiety  for  rank  and 
rewards  among  the  servants  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  parable  ad- 
mits of  many  and  various  applications ;  but,  in  order  to  understand  it 
correctly,  we  must  consider  it  by  itself,  apart  from  the  introductorv  and 
concluding  passages.! 
*  Cf.  p.  ioj,  inu. 

\  The  worJs  "The  la^t  xltnll  he  first .  and  thcfirat  la/tt"  (v.  16),  cannot  possibly  denote  the 
pnnctwm  sallctis  of  the  parable  ;  in  it  the  last  are  not  preferred  to  the  first ;  the  latter 
simply  fail  to  receive  wore  than  the  former,  as  they  had  expected.  Nor  do  they  coniidaiii  of 
reneiviiig  their  wajrs  last,  hut  oidy  that  they  do  not  get  more  than  the  others.  It  i-s  some- 
thin?  merely  accidental,  nncessarj-  only  for  the  consistency  of  the  representation,  and  aris- 
ing; merely  from  its  form,  that  the  turn  of  the  first  comes  last;  tliey  had  to  see  the  last  re- 
ceive cfjually  as  much  as  themselves  before  they  coiilil  complain  of  it,  and  thus  irive  occa- 
sion for  the  utterance  of  the  tmth  which  It  is  tho  main  object  of  the  parable  to  set  forth. 
lu  Luke,  xiii.,  30,  the  same  words  occur  ("there  are  last,"  kc),  but  in  n  totally  different 
Dense.  Here  the  "  last"  are  those  wlio  are  wholly  shut  out  from  the  hingilom  of  God  ;  and 
the  passage  teaches  that  many  from  amoni?  the  nations,  estranged  fmni  God,  should  bo 
called  to  share  in  his  kingdom;  while,  on  the  ntlier  hand,  many  should  be  exclndcil  from 
it  who  had  held  hi^'h  places  among  the  ancient  people.  Taken  in  this  sense,  thc.ie  words 
would  be  foreiL,'n  to  tho  scope  of  tho  parable.  The  latter  clause  of  the  verse,  "many  are 
called,  but  few  chosen,"  mean  (according  to  Matt.,  xxii.,  H)  that  many  are  outwardly  called, 
and  belong  by  profession  to  tho  kingdom  of  God.  Nor  is  this  relevant  to  the  parable  ; 
which  draws  no  contrast  between  the  few  and  the  many,  the  called  ami  tho  cho.<ien  ;  and, 
in  fact,  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  such  as  are  entirely  excludeil  fmni  the  kingdom.  We, 
thcrefDre,  cannot  but  suppose  that  this  pnriihlc,  so  faithfully  prcsiTN'ed,  and  bcarinir  so  in- 
dubitably the  stamn  of  Christ,  is  Joineil  to  tin;  words  that  pncede  and  follow  by  a  merely 
accidental  link  of  cOTincxion.     (In  this  supposition,  which,  indeed,  has  long  been  a  certainty 
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The  prominent  idea  of  the  parable  is,  that  all  who  faithfully  f)bcy 
their  call,  who  are  truly  converted,  and  labour  diligently  after  their 
conversion,  whether  it  occur  at  an  earlier  or  later  peiiod,  whether  the 
term  of  their  new  life  is  long  or  short,  are  made  partakers  of  the  same 
blessedness  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  question  is  not  what  they 
were  before  their  conversion,  but  what  they  become  after  it.  All  who 
have  reached  this  point  have  the  same  thing  in  common  ;  for  all  re- 
ceive the  principle  of  the  higher  life,  with  which,  where  it  really  ex- 
ists, is  also  presupposed  the  entire  new  moral  creation  that  proceeds 
from  it  ;  although  this  latter  may  yet  be  far  from  complete,  and  can 
only  be  fully  realized  in  the  future.  No  one  is  entitled  to  ask  more 
than  his  fellow  receives ;  there  being  no  human  merit  in  the  case,  all 
that  is  given  is  of  God's  free  grace  and  mercy  in  redemption.  And  it 
applies  not  only  to  the  relations  of  nations  (e.  g.,  the  later  called  hea- 
then, to  the  Jews),  but  also  of  individuals. 

But  how  important  a  thing  it  is  for  us  that  a  parable  exhibiting  the 
doctrine  of  free  and  unmerited  grace,  so  strongly  put  forth  by  Paul,  has 
been  preserved  to  us  !  Taken  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  talents 
(pounds),  it  forms  a  complete  ichole  (the  two  parables  being  mutually 
complementary  to  each  other)  of  Christ's  truth ;  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  gifts  of  grace  are  equally  bestowed,  and  arc  to  be  received  by  all 
alike  in  humility  of  heart ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  there  are  various 
stages  of  Christian  progress,  depending  upon  the  use  that  is  made  of 
the  grace  given  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  humble  receiving  of  grace  is 
contrasted  with  the  asserting  of  one's  own  merits;  and.  on  the  other, 
a  self-active  zeal  is  opposed  to  slothful  inactivity 

§  24L  TJierPassionfor  Rewards  rehitked.  (Luke,  xvil.,  7.) 
Akin  to  the  foi'egoing  parable,  though  not  chronologically  connected 
with  it,  is  the  following  fragment  of  a  conversation*  in  which  Christ 
rebuked  the  prevalent  longing  of  his  disciples  for  ease  aiid  reward. 
"  Wliicli  of  you.,  having  a  scroant  ploughing,  or  feeding  cattle,  will  mi/ 
unto  him,  when  he  is  come  from  the  field.,  Come  and  sit  down  to  meat? 

with  me,  I  agree  with  Strauss  and  De  Wettc.)  The  most  elaborate  efforts  to  harmonize 
the  pa.ssages  in  question  with  the  parable  only  result  in  destroying  its  sense,  so  pres^nant 
with  characteristic  Christian  truth.  Among  these  elaborate  attempts  must  be  reckoned 
the  interpretation  recently  given  by  Wilke  (Urcvangelist,  s.  372).  The  collocation  of  the 
parable  in  Matthew  may  alTord  a  clue  to  its  interpretation.  Peter  appears  (xix.,  27  ;  al- 
though we  prefer  Luke,  xviii.,  28)  to  have  a  passion  for  rewards,  and  the  parable  bears 
upon  such  a  disposition,  which,  by-thc-way,  prevailed  at  that  time.  In  this  connexion, 
also,  the  words  "  Many  that  arc  last  shall  be  lirst."  &c.,  might  bear  against  measuring  by 
merit,  judging  by  appearance,  iScc.  Christ  may,  perhaps,  have  spoken  the  words  in  tiiis 
sense ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  them  another ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  to  fit 
the  parable. 

*  Luke,  xvii.,  7,  sViortly  before  the  account  of  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  plain 
that  the  17th  chapter  begins  with  portions  of  unconnected  conversations.  We  have  already 
seen  that  v.  5,  6,  belong  to  the  period  now  before  us. 
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and  ic'dl  not  rather  say  tmto  him,  Make  ready  wherewith  I  may  sup,  and 
gird  thyself,  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and  drunken  ;  and  afterward 
thou  shalt  eat  and  drink  ?  Doth  lie  thank  that  servant  for  having  done 
the  things  that  were  commanded  him  ?  1  trow  not.  So  likewise  ye, 
when  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  that  are  commanded  you,  say. 
We  arc  unprofitaUe  servants  ;  we  have  done  that  ivhich  was  our  duty 
to  doT 

Two  thoughts  are  here  presented:  First,  the  disciples  were  not  to 
expect  at  once  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  whose  appearance  they 
were  looking,  a  reward  for  their  efforts  to  do  Christ's  will.  Their 
Master  was  first  to  enter  into  his  glory,  and  they  were  to  remain  upon 
earth  and  labour  for  him.  Then  for  them,  too,  would  come  the  time  of 
rest  and  refreshment.  Secondly,  the  servant  who  only  fulfils  his  mas- 
ter's commands  has  no  reason  to  boast,  and  no  claim  to  his  master's 
thanks  ;  he  has  only  rendered  the  duty  owed  by  a  servant  to  his  lord. 
It  is  only  when  he  goes  beyond  express  commands,  and  does  all  that 
his  master's  advantage  demands  out  of  pure  love,  that  he  can  look  for 
thanks  ;  he  acts  then,  not  as  the  servant,  but  as  the  friend.  So  the 
Apostles,  acting  simply  as  servants  to  Christ,  were  to  call  themselves 
unprofitable  servants  after  they  had  fulfilled  his  express  commands ; 
they  lacked  as  yet  the  all-prevailing  love  that  would  of  itself,  without 
such  commands,  impel  them  to  every  service  which  his  cause  required. 
This  disposition  obtained,  they  would  be  no  more  servants,  but  friends  ; 
and  all  disputes  for  rank,  all  mercenary  longing  for  rewards,  would  fall 
away.  They  would  then  never  think  that  they  had  done  enough  for 
the  Master.  To  this  spirit,  the  essence  of  genuine  Christianity,  they 
wore  to  be  exalted.* 

§  242.  Christ  Anointed  hy  Mary  in  Bethany.  (John,  xii.,  1,  seq.) 
After  Christ  had  thus  prepared  the  minds  of  the  disciples  for  the 
great  events  that  were  approaching,  he  departed,  accompanied  by  them 
only,  from  Jericho  on  the  Friday.  The  journey  thence  to  JJethany 
could  easily  be  accomplished  before  the  Sabbath,  which  he  intended  to 
spend  in  the  latter  jdace  with  the  family  of  Lazarus.  , 

He  sat  at  the  Sabbath-meal  with  the  man  whom  he  had  raised  iVotn 
the  dead.  Again  did  the  two  sisters  manifest  their  diflerences  of  char- 
acter in  their  way  of  evincing  their  love  and  gratitude  to  tlu'  Saviour.t 

•  My  view  of  the  moral  import  of  tliis  passage  acfrees  with  that  of  my  Jcar  friend  Jn- 
tins  Mailer  (Von  tier  S'mile,  -J"  Aufl.,  i.,  48),  although  he  gives  it  a  somewhat  liiffi-rocit 
tiirn.  I  <iiHcr  from  hiin,  liowevcr,  in  regard  to  the  hearing  of  the  passage ;  ho  apphcs  it 
to  the  Pliarisces  ratlior  tlian  to  the  Apostles. 

t  Tlie  narrative  r)f  this  remarkalili;  incident  is  not  only  given  by  .lohn.  lint  preserved  also 
hy  Matthew  and  Mark,  though  with  variations.  Luke  alone  says  nothing  about  it ;  but 
then  he  mentions  notbini;  of  Christ's  stay  in  Ucthany  at  tiiis  interval.  Even  if  (as  some 
yuppose]  the  account  which  he  gives  (vii.,  :if,  8e>|.)  of  the  luiuiuting  at  the  house  of  £>imun 
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The  industrious  Martlm  waited  upon  him  at  table;  but  Mary,  indulg- 
ing her  feelings,  and  laying  aside  all  ordinary  calculations,  anointed  the 
feet  of  Jesus  with  costly  balsam  of  spikenard,  and  wiped  them  with 
the  hair  of  her  head.*  The  disciplei;  knew  that  Jesus  rather  declined 
than  sought  demonstrations  of  honour  for  his  person  ;  and  perhaps  Ju- 
das, who  could  not  understand  or  appreciate  Mary's  feelings,  meant  to 
enter  into  his  views  in  this  respect  when  he  said,  "  T FA ?/  was  not  this 
ointment  sold  for  tJirec  hundred  iienr.e ,  and  given  to  the  poor  V] 

(cf.  p.  211,  scfj.)  L'ave  occasion  for  the  omission  of  this,  it  would  not  follow  that  both  ac- 
coiuits  record  but  one  and  the  same  fact.  Mattliew  and  Mark  differ  from  John  in  fixini; 
the  time  at  two  days  before  Easter,  instead  of  six;  and  in  placing  its  scene,  not  in  the 
house  of  Lazarus,  but  of  Simon  the  leper.  But  since  Matthew  and  Mark  omit  entirely  the 
history  of  Lazarus,  and  connect  the  narrative  directly  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  it  iS  easy 
to  explain  their  placing  this  anointing  where  they  do,  seeing  that  its  nature  was  such  as  to 
secure  its  preservation,  and  its  reference  to  Christ's  approaching  death  necessarily  as- 
signed its  chronological  position.  John  introduces  it  in  the  connexion  oi  pictx.  We  see 
in  his  account  the  occaxion  of  the  festive  meal,  and  of  Mary's  demonstration  of  love. 
Whether  the  transfer  of  the  scene  to  the  house  of  Simon  (in  Matthew  and  Mark)  was  occa- 
sioned by  blending  this  narrative  with  that  of  the  other  banquet  that  took  place  at  Simon'.s 
house,  or  by  some  other  cause,  can  not  be  decided  ;  nor  has  it  any  bearing  whatever  upon 
the  veracity  of  their  narratives. 

*  In  the  other  Gospels  the  "washing  of  the  head"  is  mentioned;  that  of  the  feet  ac- 
cords more  with  Eastern  usages.  It  was  customary  for  servants  to  bring  water  to  wash 
the  feet  of  the  guests  ;  but  Mary  bathed  them  herself,  not  with  water,  but  with  a  costly  un- 
guent. Strauss  thinks  it  inexplicable  that  the  7tame  should  have  been  lost  in  the  other 
Gospels  if  the  woman  was  so  eminent  in  Gospel  history,  and  especially  as  Christ  said  th',- 
incident  should  be  kept  in  memorial  of  her  wherever  his  Gospel  was  preached  (Matt.,  xx\  i., 
1.3) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  supposes  that  "  this  very  saymg  of  Christ  might  have  oc- 
casioned the  ascribing  of  the  act  to  a  definite  person."  To  be  sure,  it  is  as  possible  that 
the  tradition  itself  gave  name  to  the  unknown  person  at  a  later  period,  as  that  the  name 
originally  given  should  be  loct.  But  that  the  one  is  more  probable  than  the  other  cannot 
be  proved  in  any  way.  Omitting  Lazarus's  history,  they  had  no  occasion  to  mention  Marj- 
The  commonness  of  the  name  (it  belonged  to  several  noted  women  in  the  New  Testament! 
may  have  led  to  the  omission.  So  in  Luke,  x.,  38,  as  we  have  seen,  the  description  oi 
Martha  and  Mary  in  their  family  circumstances,  the  place  of  their  abode,  &c.,  is  omitted, 
although  the  very  gist  of  the  anecdote  turns  upon  their  marked  differences  of  character. 
But  the  connexion  of  the  narrative  now  before  us,  with  the  approaching  death  of  Jesus, 
also  tended  to  preserve  the  locality.  And  as  John  mentions  the  name,  withouJ  the  proroidc 
given  by  Matthew  (xxvi.,  13),  it  is  the  more  evident  that  the  latter  did  noJ  cause  him  to 
invent  the  former.  His  gi-aphic  description  is  that  of  an  eye-witness ;  aud  it  would  even 
be  easier  to  believe  that  Matt.,  x.\.vi.,  13,  was  itself  a  later  invention  than  rhat  Jdm  was 
led  by  it  to  invent  the  name. 

t  None  of  the  Evangelists  but  John  mention  the  name  of  Judas.  Sirauss  thinks  that 
"  if  Judas  had  really  been  named  in  the  original  tradition,  the  nan:e  would  not  have  been 
lest;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "his  bad  character  would  easily  lead  to  the  ascription 
of  this  bad  trait  to  him."  But  care  for  the  poor  was  not  a  likciy  trait  to  ascribe  to  Juda.s, 
and  John  expressly  assigns  a  motive  of  his  own  I'or  his  language  (v.  (i) ;  and  the  vei-y  in- 
aptncss  of  this  plea  to  Judas  may  have  causcil  its  transfer  to  others.  We  certainly  can- 
not suppose  that  all,  or  many,  of  the  Apostles  made  use  v)f  it,  but  the  one  who  said  it  may 
have  expressed  the  thought  of  others  ;  though  Christ's  words  do  not  necessarily  presup- 
pose this.  Little  as  we  may  be  surprised  by  various  defects  in  their  views  and  feelings  at 
that  time,  there  are  two  points  of  view  in  this  plea  that  can  hardly  be  conceived  as  used  by 
any  other  than  Judas :  (1 .)  If  their  minds  were  then  full  of  anticipations  of  Christ's  glory, 
the  anointing,  as  a  demonstration  of  reverence  for  his  person,  could  not  appear  improper  to 
them;  ('-'.)  Or  if  their  thoughts  were  turued  to  his  approaching  sufferings  (which  is  not  so 
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But  Christ,  who  looks  only  at  the  heart,  saw  in  Mary's  act  an  exhi- 
bition of  that  overflowing  love  which  is  the  spring  and  source  of  true 
holiness,  and  rebuked  the  vulgar  tendency  that  wished  to  measure 
every  thing  by  its  own  standard.  '^  Let  her  alone  ;  against  the  day  of 
my  burying  hath  she  kept  this  (she  has  preserved  it  for  my  embalming) ; 
she  has  shown  me  the  last  tokens  of  honour  and  affection,  not  to  be 
measured  by  vulgar  standards ;  she  knows  that  you  will  soon  have  me 
no  more  among  you,  while  the  poor  ye  shall  have  always." 

probable),  they  could  still  less  disapprove  an  expression  of  love  for  him  whom  they  were 
60  soon  to  lose.    Neither  of  these  remarks  would  apply  to  Judas. 

z 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  TO  THE  LAST  SUPPER. 

§  243.   The  Entry  into  Jerusalem* 

THE  fame  of  Christ's  acts  had  been  diffused  among  the  thousands 
of  Jewst  that  had  gathered  from  all  quarters  for  the  Passover. 
The  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in  particular,  had  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  Sabbath  law  allowed,|  they  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Bethany  to  see  Jesus,  and  especially  to  convince  themselves  of  the  res- 
urrection of  Lazarus  by  ocular  evidence  and  inquiry  on  the  spot.  Pei'- 
haps  on  Sunday  morning,  too,  before  Christ  went  to  .Jerusalem,  many 
had  gone  out.§ 

*  We  must  here  account  for  the  chronology  that  we  adopt.  We  set  out  with  the  pre- 
supposition (for  which  reasons  will  be  given  hereafter)  that  the  beginning  of  the  Passover, 
14th  Nisau,  occurred  in  that  year  on  a  Friday.  Now  John,  xii.,  1,  gives  a  fixed  mark — 
Christ's  arrival  at  Bethany  six  days  before  the  Passover  ;  which  six  days  may  include  that 
which  forms  the  terminus  a  quo,  and  also  the  terminus  adqucm-  If  he  included  the  first,  Clonst 
reached  Bethany  on  the  Sabbath  ;  not  very  likely,  as  he  was  wont  to  avoid  the  charge  of  vio- 
lating the  Mosaic  law  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  If  he  included  both  days,  Christ 
reached  Bethany  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  But  then  the  Passover  caravan  must  have 
reached  Jericho  on  Sabbath,  or  on  Friday,  remaining  there  on  Sabbath,  which  is  not  prob- 
able, from  the  general  tenor  of  the  separate  accounts.  The  only  supposition  that  avoids 
these  difficulties  is  that  John  included  neither  of  the  two  days,  and  that  Christ  arrived  in 
Bethany  on  Friday.  (Cf  note,  p.  281.)  B.  Jacoli  supposes  that  Christ  arrived  so  late  on 
Friday  that  the  Sabbath  had  begun,  and  John,  therefore,  regarded  Friday  as  past;  this  sup 
})Osition  would  remove  the  difficulty  without  altering  the  chronology. 

t  By  a  census  taken  under  Nero,  2,700,000  men  gathered  at  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover 
Joseph.,  B.  J.,  vi.,  9,  §  3. 

X  The  Sabbath-day's  journey  allowed  by  the  law  was  1000  paces ;  but  Bethany  was 
twice  that  far  from  Jerusalem.  The  habit  was  to  walk  the  first  1000  on  Sabbath  before 
sunset ;  the  others  afterward. 

^  John,  xii.,  9, 13.  According  to  the  other  Evangelists,  Jesus  came  on  the  same  day  witli 
the  multitude  from  Jericho.  The  difficulty  is  not  wholly  inexplicable  ;  nor  does  it  affect  the 
substance  of  the  narrative.  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  (as  Schlciermacher  and  others  do) 
two  entries  of  Christ  into  the  city  ;  the  first  being  described  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  the 
second  in  John.  According  to  this  view,  he  entered  first  with  the  caravan  towards  even- 
ing, and  a  great  sensation  was  produced  ;  thence  he  went  immediately  to  Bethany,  and 
on  the  next  morning  (according  to  our  view,  the  second  day  after)  returned  to  the  citj',  the 
fame  of  his  works  having,  in  the  mean  time,  been  still  more  widely  bruited  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  second  entry,  expected  and  prepared  for,  causing  much  greater  excitement  than 
the  first  unannounced  and  unexpected  one.     But  in  this  case  we  should  have  to  admit  that 
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The  question  may  arise  whether  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
was  part  of  Christ's  plan,  or  not.  It  is  certainly  possible,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances just  mentioned,  that  it  was  unsought  on  his  part.  But  had 
such  really  been  the  case,  he  would  have  avoided  the  multitude,  and 
entered  the  city  quietly  and  privately,  as  he  could  easily  have  done. 
Had  he  not  had  higher  interests  in  view,  he  must  have  avoided  a  mode 
of  entry  which  confirmed  the  opinion  that  he  claimed  to  be  more  than 
a  mere  teacher,  and  which  would  afford  so  excellent  a  handle  to  his 
enemies.  We  do  not,  indeed,  look  upon  it  as  brought  about  by  any 
management  on  his  part,  but  as  a  natural  result  of  the  circumstances, 
as  a  final  and  necessary  link  in  a  chain  of  consecutive  events.  We 
regard  it,  therefore,  as  foreseen  and  embraced  in  his  plan  ;  and  his  plan 
was  nothing  else  but  the  will  of  his  Father,  which  he  fulfilled  as  a  fi"ee 
organ.  He  wished  to  yield  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  transient 
as  he  knew  it  would  be  in  most  of  them,  and  thus  to  testify,  in  the  face; 
of  the  nation  and  of  mankind,  that  the  kingdom  of  Goi?had  come,  and 
that  he  was  the  promised  Theocratic  King.  And  this  was  the  result 
of  his  previous  labours,  brought  about  by  the  Divine  guidance.  If  he 
had  not  before,  in  the  same  direct  and  public  way,  proclaimed  himself 
ISIessiah,  he  now  did  it  before  the  eyes  of  all,  most  publicly  and  striking- 
ly. This  triumphant  entry  was  the  reply  to  many  questions ;  a  reply 
wliich  shut  out  all  doubt ;  it  was,  in  a  word,  a  world-historical  event.* 

the  two  narratives  had  been  blended  ;  parts  that  belonged  to  the  second,  as  given  by  John, 
being  transferred  to  the  first.  As  the  other  Gospels  (Mark  especially)  relate  that  he  ar- 
rived late  in  the  evening  at  the  city,  and  went  directly  thence  to  Bethany,  there  appears 
good  ground  for  the  supposition.  The  statement  of  the  other  Evangelists  (his  going  to 
Bethany)  suits  exactly  John's  account  of  his  relations  with  the  family  of  Lazarus. 

But  yet,  if  our  mode  of  viewing  the  Gospels  be  correct,  it  may  very  well  have  been  in- 
fcn-ed — the  narrative  of  the  entry  being  separately  transmitted,  and  the  supposition  natu- 
rally arising  that  he  came  directly  with  the  caravan  from  Jericho — that  the  Messianic  en- 
try took  place  immediately  on  his  arrival. 

*  It  may  be  matter  of  question  what  features  of  the  entry  belonged  to  Christ's  plan,  and 
what  were  brought  about  entirely  by  the  circumstances.  To  admit  that  any  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  latter  class  would  not  <lefirivc  them  of  significance  ;  the  developcment  of  the 
circumstances  themselves,  apart  from  Christ's  immediate  intention,  or  in  connexion  there- 
with, might  adajit  them  to  symbolize  tlie  appearance  of  the  king<lom  of  God.  From  Jolui, 
xii.,  14,  wo  leani  that  Christ,  finding  the  throng  so  groat,  seateil  himself  upon  an  ass  found 
just  at  hand,  wliirh  act  was  subsetiucntly  referred  to  Zach..  ix..  0.  and  tiic  narrative 
somewhat  modified  accordingly,  a.s,  indeed,  is  seen  in  Matthew  (xxi.,  0-7),  whore  tico  beast.4 
are  mentioned,  from  a  misapprcliension  of  the  passage  in  Zachariali,  following  the  Alex- 
andrian version.  It  is  to  be  carefully  observed  that  John,  xii.,  Ifi,  makes  r  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  view  of  this  event  taken  by  the  disciples  at  the  time,  from  that  iu  which 
they  regarded  it  at  a  later  iieriod,  when  all  had  been  fulfilled,  and  they  had  seen  Jesus  as 
the  glorified  Messiah  ;  showing  tlint  what  at  first  niipeared  to  bo  only  accidental  after- 
ward gained  a  higher  significance.  None  but  an  eye-witness  wonld  have  made  such  n 
distinction  at  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was  written.  If  this  should  be  taken  aa'iinply- 
ing  that  the  ass  was  accidentally  there  (though  it  by  no  moans  necessarily  implies  this), 
the  use  of  the  animal  is  not  thereby  rendered  the  less  Rignifi<-aiit,  or  n  loss  apt  fulfilment 
iif  the  Messianic  prophecy.  But,  on  the  other  linn.l,  the  other  Gospels  represent  the  act 
as  inlcnliunnl  on  Christ's  ()art ;  not,  however,  as  Strauss  will  have  it,  miraculous.     It  ii 
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Attended  by  his  disciples  and  the  host  that  had  gathered  into  Beth- 
any, Christ  set  out  for  Jerusalem.  Many  more  advanced  to  meet  him 
from  the  city,  and  were  hailed  by  those  who  had  been  with  Christ 
with  the  assurance  that  Lazarus  had  indeed  been  raised  from  the  dead. 
In  the  increasing  throng,  Christ  mounted  an  ass  which  he  found  at  hand, 
for  his  own  convenience,  and  that  the  people  might  see  him.  And  thus 
the  natural  course  of  circumstances  aptly  symbolized  the  peaceable 
character  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  total  rejection  of  worldly 
pomp  and  display,  as  typified  by  the  Prophet  Zachariah  (ix.,  9).  With 
joyous  songs  and  shoutings  he  was  introduced  into  the  city  as  Mes- 
siah, while  on  all  sides  was  heard  the  loud  acclaim,  "  Hosanna !  Jeho- 
vah prosper  him  !  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  Jehovah" 
(Ps.  cxviii.,  25,  26).  Some  Pharisees  among  the  multitude,  who  were 
perhaps  not  fully  decided  in  their  opinions,  though  recognizing  Jesus 
as  a  great  teacher,  were  displeased  that  he  was  thus  proclaimed  Mes- 
siah on  entering  the  city,  and  asked  him  to  silence  his  followers.  He 
answered,  "  I  tell  you,  if  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would 
cry  outy*  An  event  had  occurred,  so  lofty  and  so  pregnant  with  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  that  it  might  rouse  even  the  dullest  to  re- 
joice. In  the  mouth  of  any  other,  even  the  greatest  of  ?«e»,  these 
words  would  have  been  an  unjustifiable  self-exaltation  ;  uttered  by  Him^ 
they  show  the  weighty  import  which  he  gave  to  his  manifestation. 
Christ's  conduct  in  this  respect,  moreover,  shows  that  -such  an  entry 
into  Jerusalem  formed  part  of  his  plan. 

§  244.  Sadness  of  Christ  at  Sight  of  Jerusalem.  (Luke,  xix.,  41-44.) 
With  what  sorrow  must  that  heart,  so  full  of  love,  so  overflowing 
with  pity  for  the  misery  of  men,  have  been  wrung  as  he  approached 
for  the  last  time  the  City  whose  people  he  had  so  often  summoned  in 
vain  to  repent,  the  metropolis  of  the  earthly  Theocracy — soon  to  be  left 
to  deserved  destruction,  from  which  he  could  not  save  it,  because  His 
voice  was  not  listened  to  !  With  tears  he  cried,  "  If  thou  hadst  knotcn, 
even  thou,  at  least  in  tJiis  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy 
peace  !  hut  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes."  And  then  he  uttered  a 
prophecy  (v.  43,  44)  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  aftei^ward 
abundantly  verified. 

Although  Christ,  doubtless,  went  immediately  on  his  entry  to  the 

not  at  all  impossible  to  harmonize  John's  account  with  that  of  the  other  Evangelists ;  the 
word  ivpil'v  in  v.  14  does  not  of  necessity  define  the  way  iu  which  Christ  obtained  the  ass; 
and  John  states  manj'  jioints  very  concisely.  In  tlie  mean  time,  it  is  a  question  which  ac- 
count is  the  most  simple. 

*  Luke,  xix.,  39.  If  we  suppose  there  were  two  entries  (which  this  passage  appears, 
though  not  necessarily,  to  favour),  these  words  would  refer  to  the  first ;  and  the  Pharisees 
probably  accompanied  the  Passover  caravan  from  Galilee. 
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Temple  to  thank  God,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must  place  here  the 
expulsion  of  the  buyers  and  sellers.* 

During  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  he  made 
use  of  the  favoui^able  temper  of  the  people  to  impress  their  minds  with 
his  teaching.  In  the  mornings  he  taught  in  the  Temple ;  the  rest  of 
the  day  was  given  to  the  disciples,  with  whom,  in  the  evening,  he  was 
wont  to  retire  to  Bethany. 

§  245.  The  Fig-tree  Cursed.  (Matt.,  xxi.,  18  ;  Mark,  xi.,  12.) — Para- 
ble of  the  Fig-tree.     (Luke,  xiii.,  6-9.) 

A  remarkable  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the  history  must  now  be  ex- 
amined somewhat  closely.  Christ,  returning  with  his  disciples  in  the 
morning  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  became  hungry,  and  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance a  fig-ti'ee  in  full  leaf.  At  that  season  of  the  year  such  a  tree 
might  be  expected,  in  full  foliage,  to  bear  fruit  ;t  and  he  walked  to- 
wards it  to  pluck  off  the  figs.  Finding  none,  he  said,  "  No  man  eat 
fruit  of  thee  hereof ter  forever.^'  On  the  second  moniing,|  the  disciples, 
comintr  the  same  way,  were  astonished  to  find  the  fiof-tree  withered. 

In  what  light  is  this-fact  to  be  regarded  ]  Shall  we  see  in  it  the  im- 
mediate result  of  Christ's  words  ;  in  fact,  a  miracle,  as  Matthew's  state- 
ment appears  to  imply  %  All  his  other  miracles  were  acts  of  love, 
acts  of  giving  and  creation  ;  this  would  be  a  punitive  and  destroying 
miracle,  falling,  too,  ujion  a  natural  object,  to  which  no  guilt  could  cling. 
It  would  certainly  be  at  variance  with  all  other  peculiar  operations  of 
Christ,  who  came,  in  every  respect,  "  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil." 
Shall  we  conceive  that  the  coincidence  with  Christ's  words  was  merely 
accidental — a  view  which  suits  Mark's  statement  better  than  Mat- 
thew's ]  If  so,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  extract  from  Christ's  words, 
twist  them  as  we  may,  a  sense  worthy  of  him. 

The  proper  medium  is  to  be  found  in  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
act.  If  the  miracles  generally  have  a  symbolical  import  (and  we  have 
shown  that  in  some  it  is  particularly  prominent),  we  have  in  this  case 
one  that  is  entirely  symbolical.  The  fig-tree,  rich  in  foliage,  but  desti- 
tute of  fruit,  represents  the  Jewish  people,  so  abundant  in  outward 

*  According  to  Matt.,  xxi.,  15,  IG,  tlie  displeasure  of  the  priests  was  kindled  when  the 
children  cried  "  Hosanna!"  in  the  Temple.  Jesus  said  to  them,  "  Have  ye  never  read,  Oat 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suckliuijs  hast  thou  ordaineii  praise?"  (Ps.  viii.,  3).  This  inci- 
dent niiL'ht  be  confounded  with  the  one  before  quoted  from  Luke;  but  it  has  features  es- 
sentially different.  The  haughty  scribes  are  here  offended  because  children  rejoice,  and 
Christ  replies,  in  effect,  "  The  glory  of  God  is  revealed  to  children,  wliile  the  chiefs  of  the 
hiernrchy,  in  the  pride  of  their  imagined  wisdom,  receive  no  impressions  into  their  cold  and 
unsusceptible  hearts." 

t  See  article  "  Feige,"  in  Winer' f  llcalwi>rterhuch.  The  remark  in  Mark,  xi.,  13, 
"The  time  of  fiu's  was  not  yet,"  presents  a  difliculty  :  tiio  wliole  signitu-anco  of  the  narra- 
tive  lies  in  the  fact  t!int  tlie  tree  might  be  expected  to  bear  fruit,  but  was  destitute  of  it. 

X  I  follow  here  Murk's  statement,  whicli  seuins  to  me  to  bo  the  most  original  in  tliisnar 
ticulur. 
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shows  of  piety,  but  destitute  of  its  reality.  Their  vital  sap  was  squan- 
dered upon  leaves.  And  as  the  fruitless  tree,  failing  to  realize  the  aim 
of  its  being,  was  destroyed ;  so  the  Theocratic  nation,  for  the  same 
reason,  was  to  be  overtaken,  after  long  forbearance,  by  the  judgments 
of  God,  and  shut  out  from  his  kingdom. 

The  prophets  were  accustomed  to  convey  both  instructions  and 
warnings  by  symbolical  acts  ;  and  the  purport  of  this  act,  as  both  warn- 
ing and  prediction,  was  precisely  suited  to  the  time.  But  to  under- 
stand Christ's  act  aright,  wc  must  not  conceive  that  he  at  once  caused 
a  sound  tree  to  wither.  This  would  not,  as  we  have  said,  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  aim  of  his  miracles ;  nor  would  it  correspond 
to  the  idea  which  he  designed  to  set  vividly  before  the  disciples.  A 
sound  tree,  suddenly  destroyed,  would  certainly  be  no  fitting  type  of 
the  Jewish  people.  We  must  rather  believe  that  the  same  cause  which 
made  the  tree  barren  had  already  prepared  the  way  for  its  destruction, 
and  that  Christ  only  hastened  a  crisis  which  had  to  come  in  the  course 
of  nature.  In  this  view  it  would  correspond  precisely  to  the  great 
event  in  the  world's  history  which  it  was  designed  to  y)refigure  :  the 
moral  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  had  long  been  fitting  it  for  de- 
struction ;  and  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  only  brought  on  the 
crisis. 

It  is  true,  no  explanation  on  the  part  of  Christ  is  added  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  event  above  related,  although  we  may  readily  believe  that 
the  disciples  w,e]"e  not  so  capable  of  apprehending  his  meaning,  or  so 
inclined  to  do  it,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  explanation.  But  we  find 
such  an  explanation  in  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Luke,  xiii., 
6-9),  which  evidently  corresponds  to  the  fact  that  we  just  unfolded. 
As  thej^c^  is  wanting  in  Luke,  and  the  parable  in  Matthew  and  Mark, 
we  have  additional  reason  to  infer  such  a  correspondence.  We  can- 
not conclude,  with  some,  that  the  narrative  of  the  fact  was  merely 
framed  from  an  embodiment  of  the  parable  ;  nor  that  the  fact  itself,  so 
definitely  related,  was  purely  ideal ;  but  we  find  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  two  an  intimation  that  idea  and  history  go  here  together ;  and 
that,  according  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  persons  who  trans- 
mitted the  accounts,  the  one  or  the  other  was  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt.,  xxi.,  21  ; 
Mark,  xi.,  23)  on  the  power  of  faith  to  "  remove  mountains"  really  be- 
long in  this  connexion.  Against  it  is  the  fact  that  the  miracle  proper  was 
really  subordinate,  and  that  the  faith  of  the  disciples  was  to  show  its  pow- 
er in  modes  very  different  from  that  illustrated  by  the  fact.  But  if  the 
wc«'ds  are  to  be  taken  in  this  connexion,  we  must  suppose  that,  after  the 
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attention  of  the  disciples  had  been  drawn  to  the  subordinate  feature  (the 
withering  of  the  tree),  Christ  made  use  of  their  astonishment  for  a  pur- 
pose very  important  in  this  last  period  of  his  stay  with  them,  viz.,  to  in- 
cite them  to  act  of  themselves  by  the  power  of  God  ;  not  to  be  .so 
amazed  at  what  He  wrought  with  that  power,  but  to  remember  that  in 
communion  with  him  they  would  be  able  to  do  the  same,  and  even 
greater  things.  The  sense  of  his  words  then  would  be  :  "  You  need 
not  wonder  at  a  result  like  this  ;  the  result  was  the  least  of  it ;  you 
shall  do  still  greater  things  by  the  power  of  God,  if  you  only  possess 
the  great  essential.  Faith." 

If  we  adopted  this  view,  we  should  be  disposed  to  consider  Luke, 
xvii.,  6,  as  the  original  form  of  Christ's  language  with  regard  to  the 
fig-tree ;  and  to  suppose  that  in  Matthew  and  Mark  different  expres- 
sions, conveying  similar  thoughts,  had  been  blended  together.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  asserted  that  tlie  view  itself  is  altogether  well  supported. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  the  original  form  of  Christ's 
words  in  explanation  of  the  miracle  was  lost;  its  symbolical  import, 
which  is  really  its  chief  import,  was  made  subordinate  to  the  miracle 
itself;  and  another  expression  of  Christ,  better  adapted  to  this  concep- 
tion of  the  fact,  was  brought  into  connexion  with  it. 

§  246.  Machmatimis  of  the  IBharlsccs. 

The  sensation  created  by  the  raising  of  Lazarus  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  quickened  the  resolution  to  which  the  more  hasty  portion  of  the 
Satdiedrim  had  long  been  inclined,  to  put  Jesus  out  of  the  way.  The 
time  and  mode  of  its  execution  depended  upon  the  fact  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  entering  the  city ;  and  men  of  all  classes  wailed  anxiously 
to  see  whether  he  would  dare  openly  to  face  his  enemies.  J3eforo  his 
arrival,  the  Sanhedrim  ordered  that  any  one  who  should  ascertain  his 
place  of  abode  should  inform  them  of  it,  that  measures  might  be  taken 
for  his  arrest.* 

The  triumphant  Messianic  entry  of  Christ,  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
enthusiastic  multitude,  was  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  hierarchical 
party.  "See,"  said  they  in  anger,  "  hoxo  ye  prevail  nothing  !  behold,  the 
world  is  gone  after  him  !"t  They  now  determined  to  make  use  of  craft. 
Wo  cannot  decide,  from  the  brief  intimations  of  the  Evangelists, 
whether  they  first  intended  to  make  use  of  the  Sicarii,\  who  a^that  lime 
were  employed  frctjuently  by  the  unprincipled  heads  of  parties  ;  or 
whether  it  was  their  plan  from  the  begiiniing  to  get  him  into  their  power 
by  stratagem,  and  tlien  have  him  condemned  under  the  forms  of  law. 
'J'his  last  would  be  more  in  consonance  with  their  usual   hypocrisy. 

•  Joliii,  xi.,  M,  r>7.  t  IbiJ.,  xii.,  19. 

J  Matt.,  xxvi.,  1.  It  cniinul  be  well  ilcciilcti  wliothcr  liTmrj/ciir  refers  to  Bssassinatiuo 
(.r  lo  legal  municr. 
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Doubtless  the  pleas  and  accusations  to  be  employed  were  all  ready ; 
abundant  material  had  been  gathered  from  Christ's  labours  both  in 
Galilee  and  Jerusalem.  Still,  they  must  have  welcomed  any  new  de- 
velopements  which  might  seiTe  to  justify  his  condemnation  on  the 
ground  of  Jewish  law,  or  to  present  him  to  the  Roman  authonties  as  a 
culprit.* 

§  247.  Co?nbination  of  the  Pharisees  and  Hcrodians. — Christ'' s  Decision 
on  paying  Tribute  to  Ccesar. 

Besides  the  Pharisaical  party,  there  was  another  among  the  Jews  at 
that  time,  the  Herodians,  a  political  rather  than  religious  party,  whose 
greatest  care  was  to  presei've  the  public  quiet,  and  avoid  all  occasions 
of  offence  to  the  Romans.  These  two  parties  now  combined  against 
Christ  ;t  not  the  first  or  the  last  instance  in  history  in  which  priests 
have  made  use  of  politicians,  even  otherwise  opposed  to  them,  to  crush 
a  reformer  whose  zeal  might  be  inimical  to  both. 

A  question  was  proposed  to  Christ,  apparently  out  of  respect  to  his 
authority,  but  really  with  a  view  to  draw  such  an  answer  from  him  as 
would  offend  either  the  hierarchs  or  politicians :  "  Master,  we  know 
that  thou  art  true  ;  for  thou  regardest  not  the  person  of  men,  but  teachest 
the  way  of  God  in  truth  :  is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Ccesar,  or  not  7"\ 
A  denial  of  the  obligation  would  subject  him  to  accusation  before  the 
Roman  authorities  as  a  man  politically  dangerous,  and  a  ringleader  of 
rebellion.  To  acknowledge  it,  might  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of  de- 
grading the  dignity  of  the  Theocratic  nation.     Asking  for  a  Roman 

*  In  order  to  obtain  an  exact  view  of  the  events  that  preceded  and  contributed  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  we  mast  compare  the  synoptical  accounts  with  that  of  John.  The  former, 
however,  collecting  into  the  space  of  a  few  days  events  which,  according  to  John,  occurred 
at  various  points  of  time,  leave  many  gaps  and  obscurities.  Pharisaical  plots  and  schemes 
that  were,  perhaps,  going  on  for  years,  are  all  transferred  to  this  period.  According  to  the 
s}-noptical  accounts,  the  Sanhedrim  sent  a  deputation  to  Christ  while  he  taught  publicly  in 
the  Temple,  asking  his  authority  for  so  doing.  Christ,  seeing  that  they  only  meant  to  en- 
snare him,  replied  by  a  question  that  was  rather  dangerous  for  them  :  "  The  baptism  of 
John,  whence  was  it?  from  heaven,  or  of  men  ?"  (Matt.,  xxi.,  25).  Their  interests  would  be 
prejudiced  by  admitting  it  to  be  "from  heaven  ;"  their  fear  of  alienating  the  people,  who 
revered  John  as  a  prophet,  forbade  them  to  say  it  was  "of  men."  They  therefore  evaded 
the  question,  and  Christ  declared  himself  to  be  thereby  justified  in  refusing  to  answer 
theirs.  In  this  statement  itself  there  is  nothing  improbable ;  the  only  possible  doubt  is  as 
to  its  chronological  connexion.  Could  the  Sanhedrim  have  sent  such  a  deputation  to  Christ 
at  a  time  when  matters  had  gone  so  far  as  John's  account  represents  them  ?  The  question 
proposed  cannot  but  remind  us  of  that  ofiercd  to  Christ  (John,  ii.,  18)  at  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry  j  the  answer  reminds  us,  also,  of  Christ's  appeal,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  the 
testimony  of  John  the  Baptist.  Without  venturing  to  decide  the  point,  we  may  suggest 
that  the  chronology  is  at  fault.  And,  at  any  rate,  the  obscurity  in  the  connexion  of  events 
in  the  synoptical  Gospels,  arising  from  the  omission  of  Christ's  previous  labours  in  Jerusa- 
lem, makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  fill  them  up  from  John's  definite  historical  outline.  Matt., 
xxi.,  46,  recalls  forcibly  John's  statements  of  similar  facts  before  occurring  in  the  city. 

t  Mark,  iii.,  6,  perhaps  implies  that  this  union  was  fonned  at  an  earlier  period. 

X  Mark,  xii.,  14,  15. 
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denarius,  he  inquired,  "  JV/iose  is  this  image  and  supcrscrijjtion  ?" 
"  Caesar's."  The  very  currency  of  the  coin  implied  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  political  dependence  of  the  nation  upon  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  of  the  obligations  that  flowed  from  such  dependence.  This 
conclusion  he  uttered  in  very  few  words  :  "  Render  unto  Ccesar  the 
things  that  are  CcBsar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God''s." 

These  words  imply  that  it  was  not  Christ's  calling  to  alter  the  rela- 
tions and  duties  of  civil  society.  Had  he  meant  to  represent  himself 
as  Messiah  in  the  sense  of  Messiahship  held  by  the  Pharisees,  he  must 
have  given  a  different  reply  ;  but  his  answer  taught  them  that  their  ob- 
ligations to  Ciesar  were  not  inconsistent  with  their  duties  to  God  ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  latter  constituted  the  basis  of  the  fomner.  At 
the  same  time,  it  reminded  them  of  a  duty  to  which  they  were  most 
unfaithful,  viz.,  to  give  irulij  to  God  what  is  God's  ;  as  man,  hearing  the 
stamp  of  his  image,  belongs  to  him^  and  should  be  dedicated  to  hi?n. 
And  the  "  giving  to  Gou  what  is  God's"  not  only  affords  the  basis,  but 
also  fixes  the  just  limitations  of  the  civil  obligations  growing  out  of  re- 
lations brought  about  by  Divine  Providence. 

§  2 18.   Christ's  liejihj  to  the  Sadducecs  about  the  Rcswrection.     (Matt., 
xxii.,  23,  seq. ;  Mark,  xii.,  18  ;  Luke,  xx.,  27.) 

Between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Sadducees  there  was, 
as  we  have  already  seen,*  nothing  in  common.  But  although  that 
party  generally  paid  little  heed  to  popular  religious  movements,  and 
had  as  yet  hardly  noticed  Christ,  their  attention,  and  even  their  favour, 
was  drawn  to  him  by  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees.  His  happy  de- 
feat of  the  schemes  of  the  latter  induced  the  Sadducees  to  tempt  him 
with  a  question  in  regard  to  marriage  in  the  resurrection,  which  mifrht, 
perhaps,  embarrass  him  on  the  ground  that  he  occupied.  ]iut  with 
them,  as  with  the  Pharisees,  he  struck  at  the  root,  and  traced  their  er- 
rors to  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
Had  they  known  tlie  Scriptures,  he  showed  them  (even  the  larv,  which 
they  acknowledged,  for  he  quoted  out  of  Exodus),  not  only  in  the  letter, 
but  the  spirit,  they  could  not  fail  to  see  a  necessary  connexion  between 
the  faith  revealed  there  and  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal,  individual 
life  for  man  (v.  31,  32).  Had  they  known  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
they  would  not  have  supposed  tliat  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  pres- 
ent life  must  be  preserved  in  tin;  future  ;  God  could  bestow  the  new 
existence  in  a  far  different,  nay,  in  a  glorified  fijrm  (v.  29,  30). 

He  thus  refuted  the  Sadducees,  both  nt-gativoly  and  jxwitively.  Neg- 
atively, by  showing  that  their  question  wont  on  the  false  hypothesis 
that  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  present  sensible  life  would  bo  trans- 
ferred to  the  future  spiritual  one  ;  and  positively,  by  showing  the  es- 

•  Cf.  p.  33. 
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sential  import  of  the  declaration  in  the  Pentateuch,  "  7  am  the  God  of 
Abra/iam,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob '^  How  coul<l 
God  place  himself  in  so  near  a  relation  to  individual  men,  and  ascribe 
to  them  so  high  a  dignity,  if  they  were  mere  perishable  appearances  ; 
if  they  had  not  an  essence  akin  to  his  own,  and  destined  for  immor- 
tality ■? 

We  must  bear  in  mind  here  the  emphatic  sense  in  which  Christ  con- 
trasts the  "dead"  and  the  "living;"  a  sense  which  is  evident  (apart 
from  John's  Gospel)  in  the  passage,  "Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.''* 
It  is  in  this  emphatic  sense  that  he  says,  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living''^  (v.  32).  The  living  God  can  only  be  conceived 
as  the  God  of  the  living.  And  this  argument,  derived  from  the  The- 
ocratic basis  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  founded  upon  a  moie  general 
one,  viz.,  the  connexion  between  the  consciousness  of  God  and  that  of 
immortality.  Man  could  not  become  conscious  of  God  as  his  God,  if 
he  were  not  a  personal  spirit,  divinely  allied,  and  destined  for  eternity, 
an  eternal  object  (as  an  individual)  of  God  ;  and  thereby  far  above  all 
natural  and  perishable  beings,  whose  perpetuity  is  that  of  the  speries, 
not  the  individual. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Christ  does  not  enter  further  into  the 
faith  of  immortality  as  defined  in  the  belief  of  the  resurrection ;  his 
opponents  could  not  appreciate  the  latter  until  they  had  been  made  to 
feel  the  need  of  the  former. 

§  249.  Christ's  E.rjiosition  of  the  First  and  Great  Covimandment . — 
(Mark,  xii.,  28-34.) 

The  promptness  with  which  Christ  silenced  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
diicees  inclined  towards  him  many  of  the  better-minded.J  One  of 
these,  who  felt  himself  compelled  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  a  witness 
of  truth,  if  not  as  Messiah,  put  a  question  to  him  in  good  faith,  in  order 
to  make  known  his  agreement  of  sentiment  with  him  :§  "  Which,  is  the 
fist  commandment  of  all  V  And  when  Christ  replied  that  all  the 
commandi^ients  were  implied  in  two  "  the  supreme  love  of  Gon,  and 
the  love  of  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self,"  he  assented  with  all  his  heart, 
declai'ing  that  this  was,  indeed,  more  than  "  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and. 
sacrifices."     Jesus,  whose  loving  heart  always  welcomed  the  germs  of 

*  Cf.  p.  310. 

t  The  quibbles  of  the  Rabbinical  writers  on  this  passage,  compared  with  Christ's  pro- 
found saying,  illustrate  the  proverb,  "Duo  cum  Jicuni  idem,  iwii  est  idem." 

t  So,  rt  the  council  of  Costnitz,  when  John  Huss,  the  witness  for  Christ  and  truth,  was 
condemned  by  a  majority  of  scribes  and  priests,  there  were  yet  a  few  among  the  multi- 
tude of  better  sjjirit,  who  were  moved  by  the  power  of  truth  in  his  replies  and  conduct, 
.•\nd  manifested  their  sympathy. 

$  We  follow  Mark  rather  than  Matthew,  who  represents  the  question  as  put  in  a  hostile 
spirit.  Mark's  description  coincides  with  Luke,  xx.,  39,  where  certain  of  the  scribes  are 
represented  as  expressing  their  assent  to  the  Saviour's  answers. 
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truth  and  goodness,  praised  the  spirit  of  the  man's  reply,  saying,  "  Thou, 
art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.^^  And  in  this  he  intended  no 
more  and  no  less  than  the  words  themselves  conveyed.  Had  he  con- 
sidered an  earnest  moral  striving,  such  as  this  man  expressed,  to  be  suffi- 
cient, he  would  have  acknowledged  him  as  not  only  7iear,  hut  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  tells  him,  however,  that  he  is  on  the  way  to  it, 
because  he  was  freed  from  the  Pharisaic  delusion  of  the  righteousness 
of  woi'ks,  and  knew  tlie  nature  of  genuine  piety;  and  could,  therefore, 
more  readily  be  convinced  of  what  he  still  lacked  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  which  he  so  well  understood.  The  conscious  need  of  redemption, 
thus  awakened,  would  lead  him  to  the  only  source  whence  his  wants 
could  be  supplied. 

§  250.    The  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.     (Luke,  x.,  25,  seq.) 

We  here  deviate  a  moment  from  chronological  order,  to  introduce  a 
similitude  germane  to  the  conversation  just  set  forth.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Luke  omits  that  conversation  and  gives  the  parable  of  the  good 
Sainaritan*  which  is  obviously  akin  to  it  in  import,  and  is,  in  turn, 
omitted  by  the  other  Evangelists.  Perhaps  in  this,  as  in  other  cases 
already  mentioned,t  the  Evangelists  divided  the  matter  among  them,  in 
view  of  this  very  congeniality  of  meaning. 

The  parable  introduces  a  man  asking  Christ  what  he  must  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  life.  We  might  infer  from  Luke's  statement  that  his  mo- 
tives were  bad  ;  but  the  narrative  does  not  confirm  this  view,  although 
Christ's  reply  does  not  place  him  beside  the  man  who  was  "  near"  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  was  one  of  the  vofxiKoi  (lawyers),  who,  as  we 
have  said  (p.  247,  note),  differed  from  the  Pharisees  in  occupying  them- 
selves more  with  the  original  writings  of  Scripture  than  with  the  tradi- 
tions. Li  this  respect  they  stood  nearer  to  Christ  than  the  Pharisees. 
The  Saviour  does  not  prescribe,  as  the  lawyer,  peihaps,  expected,  any 
new  and  special  command,  but  refers  him  to  the  law  itself,  which  he 
had  made  his  particular  study  :  "  What  is  written  i?i  the  law  ?  How 
readest  thou  V  The  lawyer  quoted  in  reply  (as  did  the  scribe  refened 
to  in  the  last  section)  the  all-embracing  commandment  to  love  God  and 
one's  neighbour.  "Do  this,"  said  Christ,  '•'and  thou  shalt  live ;^^  im- 
plying, what,  indeed,  is  the  doctrine  f)f  the  whole  New  Testament,  that 
if  a  man  were  really  capable  of  a  life  wholly  pervaded  by  this  love,  he 
would  lack  nothing  to  justify  him  before  God, 

The  lawyer  was  probably  ill-disposed  to  dwell  upon  the  reepiisiles 
(if  this  perfect  law  ;  and  Christ,  therefore,  sets  vividly  before  him  in  tlie 

*  This  parable,  liko  that  mpiitioncd  p.  016,  nolo,  is  pcruliar  in  this,  that  tlie  truth  of  tha 
higher  sphere  is  not  illustrated  hy  a  fact  from  the  lower,  hat  the  u'enero!  truth,  by  n  spe- 
'■IhI  case  from  tlio  same  sphere,  which  may  in  itself  hove  been  matter  of  fact. 

t  Cf.  p   :n5,  note,  luid  p.  358. 
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parable  the  nature  of  a  genuine  and  practical  love,  shown  in  the  Sa- 
maritan, in  contrast  with  that  obedience  to  the  law  which  goes  no  fur- 
ther than  the  lips,  illustrated  by  the  priest  and  the  Levite.  And  in 
conclusion,  he  told  him,  "  Go  thou  and  do  Ukcivise,  and  thou  shalt  fulfil 
the  law."  The  contrast  between  true  and  pretended  love  is  thus  made 
prominent  in  the  parable  in  opposition  (1)  to  the  hypocrisy,  and  (2)  to 
the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  the  Pharisees.* 

§  251.  Christ'' s  Intcrjrretation  of  Psalm  ex.,  1.  (Mark,  xii.,  35-37.) 
We  return  now  to  the  order  of  the  narrative.  We  are  informed  by 
the  Evangelists  that  in  the  course  of  these  controversies  with  his  oppo- 
nents Christ  put  to  them  the  question,  how  it  could  be  that  Messiah 
was  to  be  the  Son  of  David,  and  yet  that  David  called  him  "  Lord" 
(Ps.  ex.,  1).  We  are  not  precisely  told  with  what  view  he  proposed 
the  question ;  though  it  might,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  Matthew's 
statement,  that  after  he  had  so  answered  their  captious  queries  as  to 
put  them  to  shame,  he  sought  in  turn  to  embarrass  them.  But  was  it 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  character  to  put  questions  merely  for 
such  a  purpose  1  Nothing  like  it,  at  all  events,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
words  or  actions.  Nor  can  we  well  imagine  that  the  shrewd  Pharisees 
could  have  been  much  embarrassed  by  such  an  interrogatory.  Their 
views  would  naturally  have  suggested  the  reply  that  Messiah  was  allu- 
ded to  in  respect  to  his  bodily  descent,  when  called  the  "  Son  of  Da- 
vid ;"  and  to  his  Divine  authority  as  Theocratic  King  when  called 
"  Lord.''  In  this  case,  then,  as  in  a  recent  one,  we  follow  in  prefer- 
ence the  statement  of  Mark  ;  according  to  which,  Christ  put  the  ques- 
tion while  teaching  in  the  Temple,  perhaps  in  answer  to  something 
said  in  hostility  to  him.t 

But  for  what  purpose  of  instruction  did  he  quote  the  Psalm  ?  Shut- 
ting out  every  thing  but  what  Mark  says,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
that  he  used  it  to  combat  the  opinion  that  Messiah  must  come  of  the 
line  of  David ;  in  order,  perhaps,  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  Mes- 
siahship  against  those  who  questioned  his  own  descent  from  David 
(John,  vii.,  42).  But  Paul  could  not  have  presupposed  it  as  a  settled 
fact|  that  Christ  was  of  the  seed  of  David,  had  He  ever  expressed  him- 
self according^  to  the  supposition  just  given.  Nor  would  his  argu- 
ment, in  this  case,  be  as  striking  as  we  commonly  see  in  his  disputes ; 
for,  as  we  have  said,  he  might  be  David's  Lord,  in  one  sensCj  and  his 

"  It  has  been  supposed,  since  Christ's  reply  is  not  precisely  an  answer  to  the  question 
in  V.  29,  that  the  parable  may  have  been  separately  transmitted,  and  at  a  later  period  put 
into  this  connexion,  a  connexion  imitated  from  Mark,  xii.,  28,  seq.  ;  the  two  verses  of  this 
passage  (29-3])  being  transferred  in  Luke  from  Christ's  mouth  to  the  lawyer's.  But  even 
if  we  adjait  that  the  connecting  link  in  the  dialogue  is  not  fully  given  in  Luke,  x.,  29,  the 
historical  order  is  so  obvious,  that  we  are  thrown  upon  uo  such  forced  explanations. 

t  The  word  iwo/tpiddi  favours  this  conclusion.  J  Cf.  p.  17,  and  Heb.,  vii.,  14. 
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Son  in  another.  Our  view,  then,  is  that  Christ  quoted  the  Psalm  in  or- 
der to  unfold  the  higher  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
to  oppose,  not  the  idea  that  he  was  to  be  Son  of  David,  but  a  one-sided 
adherence  to  this,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  and  higher  one.  Per- 
haps offence  had  been  taken  at  the  higher  titles  which  he  assumed  to 
himself;  and  he  may  have  been  thereby  led  to  adopt  this  course  of  ar- 
gument. As  he  had  before  used  Ps.  Ixxxii.,  6,*  to  convince  the  Jews 
on  their  own  ground  that  it  was  no  blasphemy  for  him  to  claim  the  title 
"  Son  of  God"  in  the  highest  sense  ;  so  now  he  used  Ps.  ex.  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  two  elements  were  blended  together  in  the  Mes- 
sianic idea.t  Still,  the  passage  may  only  have  preserved  to  us  the 
head  or  beginning  of  a  fuller  exposition. 

Even  though  it  be  proved  that  David  was  not  the  author  of  the 
Psalm  quoted,  Christ's  argument  is  not  invalidated  thereby.  Its  prin- 
cipal point  is  precisely  that  of  the  Psalm  ;  the  idea  of  the  Theocratic 
King,  King  and  Priest  at  once,  the  one  founded  upon  the  other,  raised 
up  to  God,  and  looking,  with  calm  assurance,  for  the  end  of  the  con- 
flict with  his  foes,  and  the  triumphant  establishment  of  his  kingdom. 
This  idea  could  never  be  realized  in  any  man  ;  it  was  a  prophecy  of 
Christ,  and  in  Him  it  was  fulfilled.  This  idea  went  forth  necessarily 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  from  the  organic  connexion 
of  events  in  the  old  Theocracy ;  it  was  the  blossom  of  a  history  and  a 
religion  that  were,  in  their  very  essence,  prophetical.  In  this  regard  it 
is  matter  of  no  moment  whether  David  uttered  the  Psalm  or  not.  His- 
tory and  interpretation,  perhaps,  may  show  that  he  did  not.  But  whether 
it  was  a  conscious  prediction  of  the  royal  poet,  or  whether  some  other, 
in  poetic  but  holy  inspiration,  seized  upon  this  idea,  the  natural  blos- 
som and  off-shoot  of  Judaism,  and  assigned  it  to  an  earthly  monarch, 
although  in  its  true  sense  it  could  never  take  shape  and  form  in  such 
a  one — still  it  was  the  idea  by  which  the  Spirit,  of  which  the  inspired 
seer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  but  the  organ,  pointed  to  .Tesus. 
The  only  difference  is  that  between  conscious  and  unconscious  proph- 
ecy. And  if  Christ  really  named  David  as  the  author  of  the  Psalm,  wo 
are  not  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  detracting  from  his  infallibility  and 
unconditional  truthfulness,  or  else  of  admittiiig  that  David  really  wrote 
it.  The  question  of  the  authorship  was  immaterial  to  his  purpose;  it 
was  no  part  of  his  Divine  calling  to  enter  into  such  investigations;  his 

•  Cf.  p.  327. 

t  Wo  see  here  a  mark  of  that  higher  unity  in  which  tlie  liiionments  of  Christ's  picture, 
as  given  by  the  first  three  Gospels,  harmonize  with  those  given  by  .lohn.  Although  nt  a 
later  perioil  the  view  which  conceived  Christ,  as  to  his  calling,  person,  and  authority, 
wholly  or  mainly  as  "  the  .Son  of  Dnviil,"  was  opposed  by  another  ctiually  one-sideii  theory, 
which  recognized  hiui  only  as  "  Son  of  God."  and  thrnst  out  the  "Son  of  David"  entirely; 
it  would  be  a  most  arbitrary  procedure,  indeed,  to  infer  [as  some  have  done]  that  the  prev 
ultiuce  of  the  latter  doctrine  alone  gave  rise  to  the  inventiou  of  this  passage. 
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teachings  and  his  revelation  lay  in  a  very  different  sphere.  Here  [as 
often  elsewhere]  he  doubtless  employed  the  ordinary  title  of  the  Psalm 
— the  one  to  which  his  hearers  were  accustomed. 

What  we  have  said  in  another  place*  in  regard  to  the  place  assigned 
by  Christ  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the  prophecies  is  enough,  we 
think,  to  show  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  revelation  not  fully  developed, 
but  veiled  ;  not  brought  out  entirely  into  clear  consciousness,  but  con- 
taining also  a  circle  of  unconscious  prophecies.  Let  us  be  careful 
tliat  we  are  not  again  brought  into  bondage  to  a  Rabbinical  theology  of 
the  letter,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ. 

§  252.  The  Widow's  Mite.  (Luke,  xxi.,  1-4;  Mark,  xii.,  41-44.) 
Christ  had  warned  the  disciples  against  the  mock-holiness  of  the 
Pharisees.  A  poor  widow  cast  two  mites,  all  her  wealth,  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple.  He  made  use  of  this  incident  to  impress 
them  again  with  the  truth,  so  often  and  so  variously  illustrated  by  him, 
that  it  is  the  7ieart  which  fixes  the  character  of  pious  actions  ;  that  the 
greatest  gifts  are  valueless  without  pure  motives  ;  the  smallest,  worthy, 
with  them.  The  same  principle  was  set  forth  in  his  saying  that  great 
and  small  acts  were  alike  in  moral  worth,  if  done  in  his  na??ie.j 

§  253.   Christ  predicts  the  Divine  Judgments  upon  Jerusalem.     (Matt., 

xxiii.) 
Before  leaving  the  Temple,  Christ  delivered  a  discourse^  full  of 
severity  against  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy,  through  whom  destruction 
was  soon  to  be  brought  upon  the  nation.  He  then  announced  the 
judgments  of  God,  in  a  series  of  prophecies  that  were  afterward 
fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Regarding  himself  as  al- 
ready removed  from  the  earth,  he  says  nothing  further  of  what 
was  to  befall  his  own  person,  but  predicts  that  the  agents  by  whose 
labours  his  work  was  to  be  extended  would  be  persecuted,  like  the 
witnesses  for  the  truth  of  old ;  and  that  the  Jews,  thus  partaking  of 
the  wicked  spirit  of  their  fathers,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  their 
sins,  and  bring  upon  themselves  the  wrath  which  the  accumulated  guilt 
of  ages  had  been  gathering.  Glancing  with  Divine  confidence  at  the 
developement  of  his  work,  he  says:  "  Behold  !  I  send  unto  you2)rophets, 
and  wise  men,  and  scrihes  ;§  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  scourge  in  your 

*  Cf.  p.  200.  t  Cf.  p.  288. 

X  This  discourse,  as  given  in  Matt.,  xxiii.,  coutaius  many  passages  uttered  on  other  occa- 
sions. 

^  Tlie  application  of  these  Old  Testament  designations  to  Christ's  organs  is  not  strange  ; 
he  intended  by  it  an  analogy  to  the  Theocratic  developement.  Tiicre  were  proplwls  in  the 
early  Christian  Church  ;  and  the  tenn  "scriUs"  is  applied,  in  Matt.,  xiii.,  52.  to  teachers 
in  the  "kingdom  of  heaven"  on  earth.     As  this  last  discourse,  as  given  by  Matthew,  con- 
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synagogues,  and  persecute  them  from  city  to  city  ;  and  some  of  the7n  yc 
shall  kill  and  crucify^  He  concludes  with  a  mouraful  allusion  to  the 
catastrophe  which  was  to  be  so  big  with  interest  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  to  the  judgment  over  Jei-usalem,  and  to  his  second  advent  to 
judge  the  earth  and  complete  his  work.  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
thou  that  Jdllest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee, 
how  often  icould  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  evefi  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chicJcens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not*  Behold  ! 
your  house  is  I  ft  unto  you  desolate  ;t  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  shall 
not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lordy  He  obviously,  in  this  last  clause,  betokens  his 
second  and  triumphal  advent  as  Theocratic  King.  Other  persons, 
however,  are  implied  than  those  to  whom  the  discourse  was  directed : 
they  were  least  likely  ever  to  welcome  him  with  praises,  and  the  words 
denote  ai  willing,  not  a  forced  submission.  We  take  them  as  referring 
to  the  Jews  in  general,  as  the  previous  verse  refers  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  in  general  ;  the  particular  generation  intended  being  left 
undefined. 

§  254.  Christ'' s  Predictio?i  of  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
of  his  Second  Advent.  (Mark,  xiii. ;  Matt.,  xxiv.) 
Christ  had  left  the  Temple  with  the  disciples.  They  were  admi- 
ring the  external  splendour  of  the  edifice,  and  he,  still  full  of  prophecy, 
took  advantage  of  it  to  tell  them  that  all  this  magnificence  should  be 
swept  away  in  the  general  ruin  of  the  city.  These  intimations  kindled 
an  anxious  curiosity  in  their  minds,  and  when  they  were  alone  with 
him,  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  they  questioned  him  closely  as  to  the 
sio-ns'  by  which  the  approaching  catastrophe  could  be  known,  and  the 
time  when  it  should  take  place. 

tains  various  passages  given  by  Luke  iu  the  table-conversation  (ch.  xi.)..  so  Luke  inserts 
there  this  prophetic  announcement,  whose  proper  position  is  found  in  Matthew.  In  oppo- 
sition to  Dr.  Sihiec/eenburtger  (Stud.  d.  Evang.  Geistl.  WUrtemb.,  vi.,  1,  p.  35),  I  must 
think  tliat  the  form  of  Christ's  words  given  by  Luke  is  the  less  original.  It  shows  the 
traces  of  Christian  language.  In  Luke,  xi.,  49.  this  prophecy  is  introduced  as  coming  from 
"  the  wisdom  of  God"  (cf  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii.,  27).  The  origin  of  this  fonn  of  citation 
is  accountcil  for  v»ry  naturally  liy  my  dear  colleague  and  friend,  Dr.  Tiie.^tcn,  on  the  ground 
that  so  notable  a  prediction  could  rcailily  be  transmitted  as  a  separate  one ;  that  it  was  so 
transmitted  as  an  utterance  of  the  Divine  wisdom  manifested  in  Christ;  and  that  Luke, 
receiving  it  in  this  form,  so  incorporated  it  in  his  collection. 

*  We  have  already  remarked  that  these  words  necessarily  presuppose  previous  and  re- 
peated labours  of  Christ  at  .Icrosaleni.     Cf  p.  157,  324,  note. 

t  He  withdraws  from  them  his  blessing,  saving  presence,  and  "leaves"'  them,  since  they 
will  not  be  saved,  to  the  desolation  and  destruction  they  have  brought  upon  themselves. 
By  the  word  "  house"  we  need  not  necessarily  understand  "  toniplo"  (cf  Ih-  II  cite,  in  loc.) ; 
but  it  is  yet  a  question  whether  Christ  did  not  really  mean  the  Temple,  which  he  was  jnst 
leaving.  If  so,  he  calls  it  "  their"  house,  not  the  house  of  Qod,  because  their  depravity 
Imd  desecrated  the  holy  place.  His  leaving  it  was  a  sign  that  God's  presence  should 
(hvoU  in  it  no  more. 
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It  was  certainly  far  from  Christ's  intention  to  give  them  a  complete 
view  of  the  course  of  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  up  to  its 
final  consummation.     He  imparted  only  so  much  as  was  necessary  to 
guard  them  against  deception,  to  stimulate  their  watchfulness,  and  con- 
firm their  confidence  that  the  end  would  come  at  last.     Much,  indeed, 
was  at  that  time  beyond  their  comprehension,  and  could  only  be  made 
clear  by  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  progress 
of  events.     Indeed,  if  they  had  fully  understood  the  intimations  he 
had  previously  given,  they  might  have  spared  themselves  many  ques- 
tions.    It  was  always  Christ's  method  to  cast  into  their  minds  the  seeds 
of  truth,  that  were  only  to  spring  up  into  full  consciousness  at  a  later 
period.    'This  was  especially  the  case  in  his  prophecies  of  the  future 
progi'ess  and  prospects  of  the  kingdom  of  God.     A  clear  and  con- 
nected knowledge  on  that  point  was  not  essential  to  the  preachers  of 
his  Gospel.     Many  predictions  had  necessarily  to  remain  obscure  until 
the  time  of  their  fulfilment.     He  himself  says  (Matt.,  xxiv.,  36  ;  Mark, 
xiii.,  32)  that  the  day  and  hour  of  the  final  decision  are  known  only  to 
the  counsels  of  the  Father ;  and,  as  it  would  be  trifling  to  refer  this  to 
the  precise  "  day  and  hour,"  rather  than  to  the  ti?ne  in  general,  it  could 
not  have  been  his  pui'pose  to  give  definite  information  on  the  subject. 
To  know  the  tifne,  presupposed  a  knowledge  of  the  hidden  causes  of 
events,  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  free  beings — a  prescience  which 
none  but  the  Father  could  have ;  unless  we  suppose,  what  Christ  ex- 
pressly denies,  that  He  had  received  it  by  a  special  Divine  revelation. 
Not  that  he  could  err,  but  that  his  knowledge  was  conscious  of  its  lim- 
its; although  he  knew  the  progress  of  events,  and  saw  the  slow  course 
of  their  developement,*  as  no  mortal  could. 

When,  therefore,  Christ  speaks  in  this  discourse  of  the  great  import 
of  his  coming  for  the  history  of  the  world,  of  his  triumphant  self-mani- 
festation, and  of  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  he  betokens  thereby 
partly  his  triumph  in  the  destruction  of  the  visible  Theocracy,  and  its 
results  in  the  freer  and  wider  diff'usion  of  his  kingdom,  and  partly  his 
second  advent  for  its  consummation.  The  judgment  over  the  degener- 
ate Theocracy,  and  the  final  judgment  of  the  world  ;  the  first  free  devel- 
opement of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  final  and  gloriouj  consumma- 
tion, correspond  to  each  other :  the  former,  in  each  case,  prefiguring 
the  latter.  And  so,  in  general,  all  great  epochs  of  the  world's  history, 
in  which  God  reveals  himself  as  Judge,  condemning  a  creation  ripe 
for  destruction,  and  calling  a  new  one  into  being;  all  critical  and  cre- 
ative epochs  of  the  world's  history  correspond  to  each  other,  and  col- 
lectively prefigure  the  last  judgment  and  the  last  creation — the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

If  Christ  had  been  but  a  prophet,  we  might  indeed  suppose  that  the 
*  Cf.  p.  80,  on  the  Plan  of  Jesus,  and  189,  seq.,  on  the  Parables  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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image  of  the  glorious  future  which  unveiled  ifself  to  his  seeing  glance 
in  moments  of  inspiration,  was  involuntarily  blended  in  his  mind  with 
the  realities  of  the  present ;  and  that  events,  separated  by  long  inter- 
vals of  time,  presented  themselves  as  closely  joined  together.  But  we 
must  here  distinguish  between  the  conscious  truth  and  the  defective 
forms  in  which  it  was  apprehended ;  between  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  itself,  and  the  hues  which  it  took  from  the  narrowness 
of  human  apprehension,  and  the  forms  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  de- 
livered. In  Christ,  however,  we  can  recognize  no  blending  of  truth 
with  error,  no  alloy  of  the  truth  as  it  appeared  to  his  own  mind.*  What 
we  have  already  said  is  enough  to  show  that  this  could  not  coexist 
with  the  expositions  given  by  him  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  it  is 
easy  to  explain  how  points  of  time  which  He  kept  apart,  although  he 
presented  them  as  counterparts  of  each  other,  without  assigning  any 
express  duration  to  either,  were  blended  together  in  the  apprehension 
of  his  hearers,  or  in  their  subsequent  repetitions  of  his  language.t 

§  255.  Parahle  of  the  Marriage  Feast  of  the  King's  Son.     (Matt.,  xxii., 

1-14.) 
Matthew  assigns  to  this  period  several  parables  in  which  Christ 
illustrated  the  course  of  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Some 
of  them  are  allied  to  those  mentioned  by  us  before  in  following  Luke's 
account.  But  their  affinity  does  not  justify  us  in  concluding,  with  some 
modern  writers,  that  they  were  originally  one  and  the  same,  and  that^ 
the  variations  in  their  form  are  due  to  their  more  or  less  faithful  trans- 
mission. We  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  as  we  have  done  in  other  cases, 
that  the  allied  parables  are  alike  original,  and  were  alike  uttered  by 
Christ  himself 

*  Cf.  p.  80. 

t  It  was  peculiar,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  editor  of  our  Greek  Mattliew  to  arrange  to- 
gether congenial  sayings  of  Christ,  though  uttered  at  different  times  and  in  different  rela- 
tions ;  and  we  have  remarked  this  (p.  318,  note  t)  in  reference  to  the  discourse  in  Matt., 
xxiv.  Wo  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  if  wo  find  it  impossible  to  draw  the  lines  of  dis- 
tinction in  this  discourse  with  entire  accuracy;  nor  need  such  a  result  lead  us  to  forced  in- 
terpretations, inconsistent  with  truth  and  with  the  love  of  truth.  It  is  much  easier  to  make 
8uch  distinctions  in  Luke's  account  (ch.  xxi.),  tiiough  even  that  is  not  without  its  difficul- 
ties. In  comparing  Matthew  and  Luke  together,  however,  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  most 
of  these  difficulties  to  the  blending  of  diffbrcnt  portions  together,  when  the  discourses  of 
Christ  were  arranged  in  collections.  It  is  true,  Strmiss  and  Dc  Welle  as.sert  that  the  form 
of  the  discourses  in  Matthew  is  mnch  more  original  than  in  Luke ;  that  tho  latter  hears 
marks  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Jei-usalem;  and,  therefore,  that  it  was 
remodelled  after  the  event  had  given  its  light  to  the  prediction,  and  shown  the  falsity  of 
some  of  the  expectations  entertained  by  the  disciples.  But  does  the  character  of  the  dis- 
course confirm  this  hypothesis  ?  Would  the  narrator,  in  such  a  case,  have  left  such  passages 
unaltorcd  as  xxi.,  10,  also  18,  compared  with  Ifi  and  28?  It  is  impossible  to  carry  the  hy- 
pothesis through  consistently  with  itself;  and  the  natural  conclusion  i.s,  that  Luke  has.  as 
usual,  given  us  Christ's  discourses  in  tho  mo.'^t  faithful  and  original  way. 

A  A 
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We  take  up  first  the  parable  of  the  Marriage  of  ike  King's  Son 
(Matt.,  xxii).  The  kingdom  of  God  is  here  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a  marriage  feast  given  by  the  King  (God)  to  his  Son  (Christ). 
The  guests  invited  are  the  members  of  the  old  Theocratic  nation. 
When  the  banquet  is  prepared  (i.  c,  when  the  kingdom  <if  God  is  to 
be  established  upon  earth),  the  king  sends  his  servants  out  at  different 
times  to  call  in  the  guests  that  were  before  bidden.  Some  follow  their 
business  without  the  least  regard  to  the  invitation  ;  corresponding  to 
those  men  who  are  wholly  devoted  to  earthly  things,  and  indifibrent  to 
the  Divine.  Others,  going  still  farther,  seize,  abuse,  and  finally  kill  the 
servants ;  representing  men  decidedly  iiostile  to  the  Gospel,  and  per- 
secutors of  its  preachers.  It  is  not  strange  that  Christ  does  not  in  this, 
as  in  another  parable,  add  another  point  of  gradation,  by  sending  out 
the  son  to  be  maltreated  also  ;  it  would  not  harmonize  with  the  plan 
of  the  parable  for  the  king's  son,  in  whose  honour  the  feast  was  given, 
to  go  about  like  a  servant  and  invite  his  guests.  Moreover,  the  para- 
ble refers  to  Christ's  agents,  not  to  himself;  as  he  speaks  of  a  time 
when  he  shall  no  more  be  present  on  the  earth. 

When  the  king  learns  what  has  passed,  he  sends  his  armies,  seizes 
the  murderers,  and  burns  their  city ;  corresponding  to  the  prophecy  of 
the  judgment  over  the  Jews  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  As  the 
city  is  destroyed,  new  guests  cannot  be  invited  from  thence ;  the  king 
sends  his  servants  out  into  the  highways,  frequented  by  many  travel- 
lers, with  orders  to  invite  evei'y  body  to  the  wedding ;  a  prophetic  in- 
timation, obviously,  that,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
old  Theocratic  nation,  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  would  be  thrown  wide 
open,  and  all  the  heathen  nations  be  invited  to  come  in.  The  servants, 
in  execution  of  the  command,  bring  in  all  whom  they  meet,  both  good 
and  bad. 

A  second  prominent  feature  of  the  parable  now  ajipears :  the  sifting 
of  the  guests.  Those  who  have  a  just  sense  of  the  honour  done  them 
by  the  invitation,  and  come  in  a  wedding-garment,  rQ,present  such  as 
fit  themselves  for  membership  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  proper  dis- 
positions of  heart ;  while  those  who  come  in  the  garb  in  which  the  in- 
vitation happens  to  find  them  correspond  to  such  as  accept  the  calls  of 
the  Gospel  without  any  change  of  heart.  Christ  himself  gives  promi- 
nence to  this  feature  of  the  jiarable  in  the  words,  "Manij  are  called, 
but  few  are  choseji ;"  distinguishhig  the  great  mass  of  outward  pro- 
fessors who  obey  the  external  call  from  the  few  who  are  "  chosen," 
because  their  hearts  are  right.* 

*  Many  interj/reters  think  the  case  should  be  conceived  thus :  The  caftan,  or  wedding- 
dress,  was  offered  to  the  guests,  according  to  Oriental  custom,  by  the  king  himself,  and 
their  disrespect  was  shown  in  refusing  to  accept  it  at  his  hands  ;  thus  representing  justifi- 
cation by  faith  as  the  offered  gift  of  Divine  grace.  This  conception  would  help  us  to  ex- 
plain Low  the  guests  taken  upon  the  road  might  have  secured  the  wedding-garment,  had 
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This  parable  is  certainly  similar  to  that  in  Luke,  xiv.,  16-24,  before 
treated  of;*  but  the  new  and  different  features  which  it  presents  indi- 
cate that  it  was  uttered  at  a  different  period.  In  Luke's  parable  the 
hostility  of  the  invited  guests  is  not  so  decided ;  they  offer  excuses  for 
not  coming.  The  contrast,  in  fact,  is  limited  to  the  Jewish  nation  ;  the 
poor  and  despised  Jewish  people  being  opposed  to  the  Pharisees.  And 
as  no  general  Jewish  enmity  is  alluded  to,  so  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  not  mentioned  at  all,  and  the  calling  of  the  heathen  only  by 
the  way. 

§  2b^.  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandman.  (Matt.,  xxi.,  33-44 ; 
Mark,  xii.,  1-12;  Luke,  xx.,  9-18.) 
The  gradations  of  guilt  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Di- 
vine messengers,  and,  finally,  towards  the  Son  himself,  are  set  forth  more 
prominently  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  and  the  wicked  vine-dressers 
(Matt.,  xxi.,  33).  The  enjoyment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  point 
contemplated  in  the  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son;  the  la- 
bour done  for  it  is  that  of  the  parable  now  before  us.  The  formq^'  rep- 
resents the  kingdom  in  its  consummation  in  the  fellowship  of  the  re- 
deemed ;  the  latter,  in  its  gradual  developement  on  earth,  demanding 
the  activity  of  men  for  its  advancement.  The  lord  of  the  vineyard  had 
done  every  thing  necessary  for  its  cultivation  ;  so  had  God  ordained  all 
things  wisely  for  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom  among  the  Jews ;  all 
that  was  wanting  was  that  they  should  rightly  use  the  means  instituted 
by  him.  The  lord  of  the  vineyard  had  a  right  to  demand  of  his  ten- 
ants a  due  proportion  of  fruit  at  the  vintage  ;  so  God  required  of  the 
.lews  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  Theocracy  to  be  cultivated,  the 
fruits  of  a  corresponding  life.  When  the  earlier  messengers  sent  to 
call  them  to  repentance  had  been  evilly  entreated  and  slain,  he  sends 
his  Son,  the  destined  heir  of  the  vineyard,  the  King  of  the  Theocracy. 
But  as  they  show  like  dishonour  to  him,  and  kill  him  to  secure  them- 
selves entire  independence — to  turn  the  kingdom  of  God  into  anarchy 
— his  judgments  break  forth  ;   the  Theocratic  relation  is  broken,  and 

tliey  chosen  to  do  so ;  nor  is  it  a  sufficient  objection  to  it  to  say  that  such  a  usage  cannot 
he  proved  to  have  prevailed  in  ancient  times  ;  for  the  similarity  of  modern  to  ancient  cus- 
toms in  the  East  is  so  i^reat,  that  we  can  infer  from  such  as  exist  now,  or  at  late  periods, 
that  like  ones  prevailed  in  the  earliest  ages.  But  if  a  thought  so  important  to  the  whole 
parable  had  been  intended,  Christ  would  not  have  failed  to  express  it  dolinitoly ;  he  would 
have  expressly  reprimanded  the  dclin(iuciit  guests  with,  "  The  garment  was  oft'ered  as  a  gift, 
and  ye  would  not  accept  it;  so  much  the  greiiter  your  guilt."  In  short,  if  this  conce]>ti()n 
be  the  right  one,  we  must  infer  either  that  the  parable  lias  not  been  faithfully  transmitted, 
or  that  the  usage  referred  to  was  bo  general  in  the  East  that  no  particular  reference  to  it 
was  ne<;essary.  At  all  events,  the  mode  by  which  the  wedding  dress  could  bo  obtained 
was  not  important  to  (Christ's  purpose  ;  and  the  absence  of  any  alhision  to  it  docs  not  justify 
Strauss's  conclusion  that  there  is  a  foreign  trait  in  the  parable,  or  that  it  is  composed  of 
several  heterogeneous  partd.  *  Cf.  p.  204. 
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the  kingdom  is  ti'ansferred  to  other  nations  that  shall  bring  fcjrth  fruits 
corresponding  to  it.* 

§  257.  Parahlc  of  the  Talents  (Matt.,  xxv.,  11-30)  compared  with  that 
of  the  Pounds  (Luke,  xix.,  12). 

The  parable  of  the  talents  (Matt.,  xxv.)  is  evidently  allied  to  that  of 
the  pounds]  (Luke,  xix.,  12) ;  but  there  are  points  of  difference  too 
striking  to  be  ascribed  to  alterations  in  transmission.  In  the  latter, 
each  of  the  servants  receives  the  same  sum,  one  pound,  and  their  posi- 
tion in  the  kingdom  is  assigned  according  to  their  gains.  Tn  the  for- 
mer, different  sums  are  intrusted  to  the  servants  in  proportion  to  their 
ability,  and  those  who  bring  gains  in  the  sa7ne  propoition  are  rewarded 
accordingly.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  Luke's  parable  is  to  represent 
different  degrees  of  zeal  in  the  management  of  one  and  the  same  thing, 
granted  to  all  alike  ;  of  Matthew's,  to  show  that  one's  acceptance  does 
not  depend  upon  his  powers,  or  the  extent  of  his  sphere  of  labour,  but 
upon  faithfulness  of  heart,  which  is  independent  of  both.  If  the  dif- 
ferent number  of  talents  in  the  latter  parable  represents  different 
spheres  of  labour,  greater  or  less,  corresponding  to  different  measures 
of  power,  then  the  one  pound  in  the  former  must  represent  the  one  com- 
mon endowment  of  Christians — the  one  Divine  life  or  the  one  Divine 
truth  received  into  the  life  in  all  believers — the  one  Divine  power,  prov- 
ing itself  by  its  fruits  in  all  who  partake  of  it — but  yet  admitting  of 
different  degrees  of  fruitfulness  according  to  the  completeness  with 
which  it  is  willingly  received  and  appropriated.  These  points  of  dif- 
ference in  the  two  parables  presuppose  that  they  had  different  objects. 
That  of  the  talents  aimed  to  intimate  that  the  reward  depends  upon  the 
motives,  not  upon  the  amount  of  one's  labours,  except  so  far  as  this 
might  be  affected  by  the  disposition  of  rhe  heart ;  and  perhaps,  also, 
to  rebuke  ambition  and  jealousy  among  the  disciples  themselves.  That 
of  the  pottnd,  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of 
the  Apostles  in  their  labours  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  encourage 
them  to  a  holy  emulation. 

In  both  parables  the  servant  who  makes  no  use  of  the  capital  in- 
trusted to  him  is  condemned.  But  in  Matthew  this  servant  is  precisely 
the  one  to  whom  only  one  talent  is  given  ;  representing,  perhaps,  those 
who,  with  inferior  powers,  have  insufficient  confidence,  and  make  the 
smallness  of  their  gifts  and  the  narrowness  of  their  sphere  of  labour  a 
plea  for  inactivity ;  such  as  say,  comparing  their  talents  and  opportu- 
nities with  those  of  others,  "  What  can  be  expected  of  me,  to  whom  so 
little  has  been  given  1"     Here  again,  then,  faithfulness  and  zeal,  not  the 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  judgment  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  here  represented  as  a 
"coming  of  the  Lord;''  intimating  that  we  are  to  see  iu  that  judgment  a  "coming"  of  his 
in  a  spiritual  sense.  t  Cf.  p.  348. 
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measure  of  gifts,  are  made  prominent.  In  the  parable  of  the  pounds,  the 
one  pound  is  taken  away  from  the  negligent  servant  and  given  to  him 
that  gained  most ;  in  harmony  with  the  scope  of  the  parable,  that  which 
the  negligent  one  never  truly  possessed  (because  he  never  used  it)  is 
transferred  to  him  who  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  by  gaining 
/fiost.  It  is  not  so  in  the  parable  of  the  talents  ;  here  equality  in  mo- 
tive and  disposition  is  the  main  point,  so  that  the  quantitative  differen- 
ces disappear,  and  he  vvlio  with  five  talents  gains  other  five  deserves 
no  pre-eminence  on  that  account.  The  feature,  therefore,  given  in  Matt., 
XXV.,  28,  is  not  so  appropriate  to  his  parable  as  to  Luke's ;  at  all  events, 
it  belongs  only  to  the  filling  up  of  the  picture  in  the  former,  while  in 
the  latter  it  is  a  prominent  feature. 

§  258.  Parable  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  (Matt.,  xxv.,  1-13.) 
The  parable  of  the  virgins  was  designed  to  set  vividly  before  the  dis- 
ciples the  necessity  of  constant  preparation  for  the  uncertain  time  of 
Christ's  second  advent,  without  at  all  clearing  up  the  uncertainty  of  the 
time  itself;  thus  harmonizing  exactly  with  all  his  teachings  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  certainly,  also,  the  representation  (so  often  made  by  Christ) 
of  the  idea  of  Chiistlan  virtue  under  the  form  of  prudence ;  and  illus- 
trates the  connexion  between  Christian  prudence  and  that  ever-vigilant 
presence  of  mind  which  springs  from  one  constant  and  predominant  aim 
of  life.  But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  fundamental  thought  of 
the  parable  and  its  supplementary  features.  It  may  be  that  one  of  these 
latter  is  the  fruitless  application  of  the  foolish  virgins  to  the  wise  for  a 
supply  which  they  might  have  secured  for  themselves  by  adequate  care 
and  forethought ;  yet,  perhaps,  Christ,  piercing  the  recesses  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  seeing  its  tendency  to  trust  in  the  vicarious  services 
and  merits  of  others,  may  have  intended,  by  this  feature  of  the  para- 
ble, to  warn  his  disciples  against  such  a  fatal  en-or. 

§  259.   Christ  teaches  that  Faith  must  prove  itself  by  Works.     (Matt., 

xxv.,  31-46.) 
At  the  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  there  is  given  a 
representation  of  the  final  judgment.  There  has  been,  and  may  be, 
much  debate  as  to  both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  this  representa- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  latter  it  may  be  asked,  "  What  judgment  is 
alluded  to,  and  who  an^  to  be  judged  ?"  One  reply  is,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  unbelievers  alone  is  meant  ;*  because,  according  to  Christ's 
own  words  (.lolin,  iii.,  18),  believers  are  freed  from  judgment;  and 
because  the  objects  of  the  judgment  are  designated  by  the  term  tQvr]^ 
D'U,  a  term  applied  exclusively  to  that  portion  of  mankind  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

*  Advocated  particularly  liy  Kcil  (Opascula)  aiid  OUhataen  (Commentar.). 
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It  is  true,  the  ScriptuMS  teach  (Rom.,  ii.,  12,  seq.)  that  even  among 
these  nations  there  are  degrees  of  moral  character  which  will  certainly 
be  recognized  by  the  just  judge  ;  but  the  distinctions  drawn  by  the 
judge  in  the  ])assage  before  us  are  not  of  this  character.  Further,  the 
theory  alluded  to  will  not  explain  why  sympathy  and  assistance  ren- 
dered to  believers  are  made  the  sole  standard,  and  all  other  moral  tests 
thrown  out.  All  that  it  can  offer  is  one  or  the  other  of  the  following 
suppositions :  either  that  this  sympathy  is  a  general  love  for  mankind, 
and  its  manifestation  to  proclaimers  of  the  G  ospel  merely  an  accidental 
feature ;  or  that  it  springs  from  a  direct  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospel  itself.  But  the  first  supposition  would  make  the  ascrip- 
tion of  special  value  to  these  acts  inconsistent  with  the  standard  set  up 
by  Christ  himself;  for  the  acts  are  (according  to  the  hypothesis)  out- 
ward and  accidental.  The  second  does,  indeed,  afford  a  ground  for 
preference  in  the  motive,  viz.,  love  of  Christ's  cause  ;  but,  then,  it  does 
away  the  theory  itself,  for  the  developement  of  such  a  sentiment  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  entertain  it  would  inevitably  make  them  Christians. 

This  theory,  therefore,  is  untenable  on  either  side.  It  is  further  re- 
futed by  the  fact  that,  in  the  passage,  Christ  bestows  upon  those  to 
whom  he  awards  his  praise  the  very  titles  which  belong  exclusively  to 
believers:  as  the  "■  rigJiteous  ;''^  the  '■' blessed  of  the  Father,  for  whom 
the  Jci?ig(Io?n  was  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  judgment  will  include  the  trial  and  sifting  of 
professors  of  the  faith  themselves.  As  before  that  final  decision  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  will  have  been  spread  among  all  nations,  so  all  na- 
tions are  represented  as  brought  to  the  bar ;  but,  among  these,  genuine 
believers  will  be  separated  from  those  whose  fidelity  has  not  been 
j)roved  by  their  lives.  Indeed,  we  have  already  treated  of  several 
parables  which  presuppose  such  a  final  sifting  of  believers;  nor  is  it  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  conscious  assurance  of  the  faithful  that  they 
are  fz'ee  from  judgment  through  the  redemption  of  Christ. 

It  is  every  where  taught  by  him  that  brotherly  love  is  a  peculiar  fruit 
of  faith,  the  very  test  of  its  genuineness  ;  and  we  cannot  wonder,  there- 
fore, to  find  it  made  so  prominent  in  this  passage.  The  pious  are 
represented  in  it  as  following  the  impulses  of  a  true  brotherly  love, 
founded  upon  love  to  Christ,  and  as  manifesting  this  love  in  kind  acts 
to  their  brethren  without  respect  to  persons.  Yet  they  attach  no  merit 
to  their  works,  and  are  amazed  to  find  the  Lord  value  them  so  highly 
as  to  consider  them  done  unto  hitnsclf  But  those  whose  faith  is  life- 
less and  loveless,  and  who  rely  upon  their  outward  confessions  of  the 
Lord  for  their  acceptance,  are  amazed,  on  the  other  hand,  at  their  re- 
jection. Never  conscious  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  faith  and 
love,  or  of  genuine  Christian  feelings  referring  every  thing  to  Christ, 
and  seeing  him  in  all  things,  they  cannot  understand  why  he  interprets 
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their  lack  of  love  for  the  brethren  into  lack  of  love  for  himself  The 
mere  fact  that  faith  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
judgment  does  not  affect  our  view ;  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  have 
already  professed  the  faith,  and  the  genuine  believers  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  spurious. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  not  to  look  upon  this  representation  as  a 
picture  of  the  final  judgment.  Its  aim  is  to  set  forth,  most  vividly  and 
impressively,  the  great  and  fundamental  truth,  that  no  faith  but  that 
which  proves  itself  by  works  can  secure  a  title  to  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  We  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the  "  throne,"  the  "  right  hand,"  the 
"left  hand,"  &c.,  a  figurative  drapery,  attending  and  setting  off" the  one 
fundamental  thought.  Moreover,  it  was  not  Christ's  usage  to  speak 
of  himself  directly  under  the  title  of  "  King."  The  form  of  the  descrip- 
tion, then,  we  suppose  to  have  been  parabolical  ;  and  its  character  in 
this  respect  was  probably  still  more  obvious  when  Christ  delivered  it. 

§  260,  The  Heathens  with  Christ.  (John,  xii.,  20,  scq.) 
Among  the  hosts  of  visiters  at  the  feast  there  were  not  a  few  heathens 
who  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  as  the  true  God,  and 
were  accustomed  to  worship  statedly  at  Jerusalem  ;  perhaps  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate.*  Clirist's  triumphal  entryt  and  ministry  attracted 
their  attention,  and  all  that  they  heard  found  a  point  of  contact  in  their 
awakened  religious  longings.  Not  venturing  to  address  him  person- 
ally, they  sought  the  mediation  of  one  of  his  disciples.|  Seeing  in 
these  individual  cases  a  prefiguring  of  the  great  results,  in  the  moral 
regeneration  of  mankind  and  the  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that 

*  This  may  be  inferred  from  tho  use  of  dvafia ivdvrwv  (v.  20). 

t  There  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  John  and  the  other  EvangeHsts,  if  the 
facts  related  by  liim  in  xii.,  20,  seq.,  took  place  after  Christ's  entry,  on  the  same  day,  and 
if  Christ  retired  from  the  public  immediately  after  his  last  warning  to  the  Jews.  On  this 
supposition  time  could  not  have  been  aflbrded  for  the  transactions  we  have  already  intro- 
duced in  tliis  interval  from  the  sjnoiitlcal  Gospels.  But  it  is  evident  from  John's  own  nar- 
rative that  Christ  found  many  followers  just  after  his  entrj-,  and  that  tliis  led  even  his 
enemies  to  be  cautious.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  Christ  made  use  of  the  great 
impression  produced  by  his  appearance,  and  did  not  immediately  withdraw  himself  The 
chasm  in  John  is  well  fdied  by  the  other  Gospels,  and  with  matter  precisely  suited  to  the 
time.  John's  main  object  was  to  give  (as  he  alone  could)  the  last  discourses  of  Jesus  with 
his  disciples;  and  for  this  reason,  probably,  he  omitted  several  features  of  Christ's  public 
labours.  Two  hypotheses  are  possible:  (1)  Christ's  conversation  with  the  Greeks  t(X)k 
place  several  dayx  aft(T  liia  entry,  and  just  before  the  end  of  his  public  laboure;  thereby 
leaving  ample  si)ace  for  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  sym)ptical  Gospels  ;  (2)  or  it  took 
place  ou  the  (hri)  of  Ids  entrj'.  and  was  occu.iiioned  by  the  sensation  produced  by  that  event ; 
leaving  a  few  days  before  his  retirement,  in  whidi  interval  the  events  recorded  in  the 
synoptical  Gospels  occurreii.  These  John  did  not  mention;  but.  after  giving  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  Christ's  final  warning  to  the  Jews,  hu.stened  on  to  his  last  discourses  with  the 
disciples. 

;  I'liiiip  docs  not  take  at  once  the  bold  step  of  presenting  tho  heathen  to  Clirist :  he  tells 
Andrew,  and  then  both  together  tell  Jesus.     Thus  naturally  docs  John  relate  it. 
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were  to  flow  from  liis  own  sufferings,  he  said,  "  The  hour  is  come  that 
the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glorijlcd."  (The  7}ian  Jesus,  exalted  to 
glory  in  heaven  by  his  sufferings ;  the  glorified  one,  who  was  to  reveal 
himself  in  his  influences  upon  mankind ;  especially  in  the  invisible 
workings  of  his  Divine  power  for  the  spread  of  the  Divine  kingdom.) 
The  necessity  of  his  death  is  next  set  forth.  The  seed-corn  "  abideth 
alone"  unless  it  is  thrown  into  the  earth ;  but  when  it  dies,  it  brings 
forth  fruit :  so  the  Divine  life,  so  long  as  Jesus  remained  upon  earth 
in  personal  form,  was  coTifined  to  himself;  but  when  the  earthly  shell 
was  cast  off,  the  way  was  open  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Divine  life 
among  all  mankind.  As  yet  the  disciples  themselves  were  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  his  personal  appearance  ;  and,  therefore,  he  said  that  He 
alone,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  was  yet  in  possession  of  this  Divine  life.  And 
as  He  was  to  be  glorified  through  sufferings,  so  he  told  his  disciples 
that  the  happiness  and  glory  destined  for  them  was  to  be  secured  only 
by  self-denial.  "iJe  that  loveth  his  life  (makes  the  earthly  life  his 
chief  good)  shall  lose  it  (the  true  life) ;  but  he  that  hateth  his  life  iri  this 
world  (i.  e.,  deems  it  valueless  in  comparison  with  the  interests  of  His 
kingdom),  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal." 

§  261.  ChrisVs  Struggles  of  Soul,  and  Submission  to  the  Divine  Will. 
—  The  Voice  from  Heaven.     (John,  xii.,  27-29.) 

At  the  same  time  that  the  great  creation  to  proceed  from  his  suffer- 
ings was  expanding  before  his  eyes,  the  struggles  of  soul  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded  were  renewed  within  him.  The  life  of  God  in 
him  did  not  exclude  the  uprising  of  human  feelings,  in  xnew  of  the 
sufferings  and  death  that  lay  before  him,  but  only  kept  them  in  their 
proper  limits.  Not  by  unhumanizing  himself,  but  by  suboi"dinating 
the  human  to  the  Divine,  was  he  to  realize  the  ideal  of  pure  human 
virtue ;  he  was  to  be  a  perfect  examjile  for  men,  even  in  the  struggles 
of  human  weakness. 

"  Now  is  my  soul  troubled  .'"  But,  sorely  as  the  terrors  of  his  dying 
struggle  pressed  upon  him,  they  could  not  shake  his  will,  strong  in 
God,  or  disturb  the  steadfast  calmness  of  his  mind.  He  does  not,  in 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  nature,  pray  to  be  exempted  from  the  dying 
hour:  "I  cannot  say.  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour;  for  this  cause 
have  I  been  brought  to  this  hour,  not  to  escape,  but  to  suffer  it."*  In 
full  consciousness  he  had  looked  forward  to  it  from  the  beginning,  as 
essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  work.  Therefore  all  his  feelings  and 
wishes  are  concentrated  upon  the  one  central  aim  of  his  whole  life, 
that  God  may  be  glorified  in  mankind  by  his  sufierings :  "  Father, 
glorify  thy  name .'" 

*  John,  xii.,  27.     Cf.  Kl'ing,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1836,  iii.,  676. 
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As  he  uttered  this  fervent  prayer,  the  very  breathing  of  unselfish 
holiness,  there  came  a  voice*  from  heaven,  heard  by  the  believing  souls 
who  stood  by  as  witnesses,  saying,  "  I  have  hotli  glorified  my  name  in 
thee,  and  will  continue  to  glorify  it.'''  All  his  previous  life,  in  which 
human  nature  had  been  made  the  organ  of  the  perfect  manifestation 
of  God  in  the  glory  of  His  holy  law,  had  glorified  the  name  of  God  ; 
and  now  his  sufferings,  and  their  results,  were  more  and  more  to  glo- 
rify that  Name,  in  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  among  men. 
The  Saviour  himself,  however,  needed  no  assurance!  that  his  prayer 
was  accepted  :  "  This  voice  came  not  because  of  me.,  hut  for  your  sakcs^ 

*  Some  interpret  this  account  as  a  mythus,  founded  upon  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Bath- 
Col.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  account  are  not  of  a  nature  to  justify  this  view,  or  to  im- 
peach the  veracity  of  the  narrator.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  point  on  which  the  mythical 
theory  seizes,  viz.,  that  in  this  case  a  natural  phenomenon  conveyed  a  special  import  to  the 
religious  consciousness,  and  the  very  difficulty  itself  of  dcliuing  the  relation  between  the 
subjective  and  the  objective,  tend  to  conKrm  the  narrative  as  a  statement  of  fact.  Would 
the  writer  have  said  that  the  multitude  heard  only  the  thunder,  and  not  the  words,  if  he 
meant  to  describe  a  voice  sounding  in  majesty  amid  the  thunder,  or  a  voice  sounding  with 
a  noise  like  thunder?  Certainly  he  would  have  represented  it  as  heard  by  all,  and  thus 
have  avoided  the  possible  interpretation  that  the  whole  phenomenon  was  merely  subject- 
ive. Only  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  real  fact,  related  by  an  eye-witness,  can  we 
account  for  the  clear  distinction  made  by  the  writer  between  his  own  experience  in  the 
case  and  that  of  others,  difficult  as  it  may  be  for  us  to  discover  the  common  gi-ound  of 
these  diverse  experiences. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Bath-Col  was  nothing  else  but  a  subjective  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Divine  voice  in  thunder,  considered  as  an  omen  or  Divine  sign  of  answer  to 
prayer.  Even  if  this  theory  be  correct,  it  is  clear  that  John  did  not  mean  to  record  such  an 
omen  and  interpretation  ;  he  really  heard  the  words,  and  the  natural  plienomenon  must  have 
only  been  a  connecting  link  for  the  actual  api»rehension  in  his  religious  consciousness. 
The  matter  would  have  to  be  thus  conceived  :  The  impression  made  upon  John  by  Christ's 
words,  and  the  natural  phenomena  that  attended  them,  conspired  so  to  allect  the  suscept- 
ible by-standers,  that  the  word  of  God  within  them  re-echoed  the  words  of  Christ.  They 
were  assured  that  His  prayer  was  answered  ;  receiving,  in  fact,  the  same  imjjressiou  as 
that  reported  in  the  narrative,  though  in  a  difl'erent  form.  And,  as  the  natural  phenomenon 
coincided  with  the  inward  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit — a  word  from  the  Omnipresent 
Grod,  who  works  alike  in  nature  and  in  spirit — so  Christ,  who  knew  that  His  work  was  the 
Father's,  and  always  recognized  God's  onmipresent  working,  both  in  nature  and  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  allowed  it  to  be  interpretcil  as  a  voice  from  Heaven. 

But  the  conception  of  the  Bath  Col,  on  which  this  whole  interpretation  is  founded,  cannot 
be  sustained.  In  the  Rabbinical  passages  collected  by  Meuschcn  and  Vitringa  there  are 
no  traces  of  it:  they  interpret  the  Bath-Col  as  a  real  voice,  accompanied  by  thunder.  In 
the  Old  Testament,  thunder  often  appears  as  a  sign,  indeed,  but  as  a  sign  of  God's  anger 
or  majesty,  not  of  his  grace.  Still  there  arc  dilficulties  in  the  way  of  supposing  that  in  the 
case  before  us  tliis  voice  was  audible  simply  to  the  senses.  In  every  place  in  the  Ne\r 
Testament  in  which  such  a  voice  is  mentioned,  it  can  be  traced  back  to  an  inward  fact; 
and,  in  the  case  in  (juestion,  the  voice  was  heard  only  by  a  jiait,  the  susceptible  minds. 
The  hearing,  then,  depended  upon  the  spiritual  conditioti  of  the  hearer. 

Two  points  are  clearly  obvious:  (1)  there  was  thunder,  ami  this  alone  was  heard  by  tile 
unsusceptible  multitude;  ('.*)  there  was  a  voice  from  God,  heard  by  the  susceptible;  and 
these  last,  again,  lost  to  outward  and  sensible  irii|>ressions,  did  not  hear  the  tliuuder. 

In  my  view  of  this  event,  I  agree  for  the  most  part  (and  gladly)  with  my  worthy  friend 
Klinp  ;  and  I  agree  with  liim,  also,  that  it  is  better  to  acknowledge  the  existuncu  of  inex- 
]dicable  difliculties,  than  to  twist  the  text  nml  hiKlory,  in  onler  to  carry  out  some  theory 
which  may  suit  our  own  notions  (Stud.  u.  Krit.,  loc.  cit.,  G7(i,  077).  f  C'f  p.  3-1'J. 
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He  interpreted  the  voice,  and  showed  them  how  God  was  to  be  glo- 
rified in  him  :  "  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world  ;  now  shall  the  prince 
of  this  world  he  cast  out.  And  I,  if  I  am  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  ine^  His  suffei'ings  are  his  triumph.  He  finishes 
his  work  in  them ;  and  they  form  the  sentence  of  condemnation  to  the 
ungodly  world.  The  baselessness  of  Satan's  kingdom  is  laid  bare. 
The  Evil  One  is  cast  down  from  his  throne  among  men.  And  Christ's 
triumph  will  still  go  forward  ;  the  power  of  evil  will  be  more  and  more 
diminished  ;  and  the  Glorified  One  will  not  only  free  his  followers  from 
that  evil  power,  but  will  exalt  them  to  communion  with  himself  in 
heaven. 

§  262.    Christ  closes  his  Puhlic  Ministry. — Final  Words  of  warning  to 

the  Miiltiticde. 
The  public  ministry  of  Jesus  was  closed  with  these  warning  words 
addressed  to  the  assembled  multitude :  "  Yet  a  little  while  is  the  light 
with  you  ;  walk  while  ye  have  the  light  (receive  it  by  faith,  and  become, 
by  communion  with  it,  children  of  the  light),  lest  darkness  come  upon 
you  (lest,  lost  in  darkness,  ye  hasten  headlong  to  your  own  destruc- 
tion) ;  for  he  that  walketh  in  darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth." 

§  263.  Machinations  of  Christ's  Enemies. 

The  few  hours  that  intervened  between  the  end  of  Christ's  public 
ministry  and  his  arrest  were  devoted  to  instructing  and  comforting  his 
disciples  in  view  of  his  approaching  departure,  and  the  severe  conflicts 
they  were  to  undergo.  In  these  conversations  he  displayed  all  his 
heavenly  love  and  calmness  of  soul ;  his  loftiness  and  his  humility.  In 
order  that  our  contemplation  of  these  sweet  scenes  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted, we  shall,  before  entering  upon  them,  glance  at  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies  which  brought  about  his  capture  and  his  death. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Sanhedrim  had  resolved  upon  his  death ;  all 
that  remained  was  to  decide  how  and  when  it  should  be  brought  about. 
The  time  of  the  feast  itself  would  have  been  unpropitious  for  the  at- 
tempt ;*  it  must  be  made,  therefore,  cither  before  or  after.     The  for- 

*  Matt.,  xxvi.,  5,  implies  that  Jesus  was  arrested  before  the  commencement  of  the  Jew- 
ish Passover.  I  do  not  see  the  justice  of  Weisse's  (i.,  444)  assertion,  that  this  view  of  the 
passage  is  opposed  to  its  natural  sense.  The  passage  certainly  implies  (what  is  most  im- 
portant for  my  purpose)  that  he  was  not  apprehended  on  tho  feast-day ;  whether  before  or 
after  is  left  undecided.  But  this  information  is  not  sufficient  to  show  an  inaccuracy  in  the 
dlronology  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  For  we  might  suppose  that  the  Sanhedrim  were  led, 
by  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  treachery  of  Judas,  to  seize  Jesus  quietly  at  night, 
abandoning  their  original  design.  It  would  therefore  follow,  at  any  rate,  that  they  had  not 
decided  to  effect  their  purpose  during  the  feast ;  and  they  may  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  wait  until  its  close,  when  the  unexpected  proposition  of  Judas  led  them  to  attempt  it 
during  the  feast.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  thej-  would  allow  Christ,  unmolested,  to  make 
use  of  the  time  of  the  feast  to  increase  his  followers  among  the  multitude.     We  shall  see 
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raer  was  the  safest,  and  therefore  the  favorite  plan.  An  unexpected 
and  most  favourahle  opening  was  afforded,  by  the  proposition  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  to  deliver  him  into  their  hands.* 

§  264.    The  Motives  of  Judas  in  hetraying  Jesus. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  motives  that  impelled  Judas  to  the 
outrage  which  he  perpetrated.  How  could  one  that  had  daily  enjoyed 
the  influences  of  Christ's  Divine  life,  had  been  a  witness  of  his  mighty 
works,  and  received  so  many  proofs  of  his  love,  have  been  dx-iven  to 
such  a  fatal  step  %  It  cannot  be  supposed,  as  we  have  before  remarked,t 
that  he  originally  attached  himself  to  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of  betray- 
ing him  ;  it  rather  appears  that  his  motives  were  at  first  as  pure  as 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  Had  not  Christ  seen  in  him  capa- 
cities which,  with  proper  cultivation,  might  have  made  him  an  efficient 
Apostle,  he  would  not  have  received  him  into  his  narrower  circle  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  others,  and  sent  him  out  along  with  them  on  the 
first  trial  mission. §  Nor  does  this  view  deny  either  that  the  evil  germ 
which,  when  fully  developed,  led  him  to  his  great  crime,  lay  in  his 
heart  at  the  time  ;  or  that  Christ  saw  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good.§ 
But  the  Saviour  may  have  hoped  to  make  the  latter  preponderate  over 
the  former. 

Among  the  possible  motives  for  the  crime  of  Judas  are,  (1.)  His  al- 
leged avarice ;  (2.)  Jewish  views  of  Christ's  Mcssiahship  on  his  part ; 
and,  (3.)  A  gradual  growth  of  hostile  feelings  in  his  heart.  These  we 
shall  now  examine  in  order. 

hereafter  that  there  are  strong  objections  to  the  opinion  that  Christ  was  crucified  on  the 
first  day  of  the  feast ;  and  these,  if  valid,  will  confirm  our  supposition  that  he  was  arrested 
on  the  day  before  its  commencement.     Cf.  Gfbrer,  iii,  198. 

"  Matt.,  xxvi.,  14-lC  ;  Mark,  xiv.,  10,  11  ;  Luke,  xxii.,  3-6.  These  passages  agree  in 
showing  that  Judas  made  his  bargain  with  the  Sanhedrim  before  the  night  on  which  lie 
consummated  his  trcacherj'.  It  might  be  inferred  from  John,  xiii.,  26,  that  he  only  imbibed 
the  Satanic  thought  on  rising  from  the  Last  Supper;  but  how  could  he  have  negotiated 
with  the  Sanhedrim  so  late  in  the  night,  and  just  before  the  fatal  act  ?  John  himself  says 
(xiii.,  2)  that  the  devil  had  before  put  it  in  his  heart  to  do  it.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
V.  26  refers  to  the  last  step — the  execution  of  his  evil  purpose  ;  and  this  agrees  very  well 
with  the  supposition  that  he  had  previously  arranged  all  the  preliminaries.  A  favourable 
moment  only  was  wanting;  and  this  he  found  during  that  last  interview  with  Jesus. 

t  Cf.  p.  118.  X  Cf  p.  257,  seq. 

$  John,  vi.,  Qi,  teaches  that  Jesus  knew  at  once  the  motives  of  all  that  attacried  them- 
Belves  to  him.  No  mock  faith,  founded  on  carnal  inclinations,  could  deceive  him,  and  there- 
fore he  knew  at  once  the  spiritual  character  of  the  one  that  should  betray  him.  The  pas- 
sage does  not  necessarily  im|<ly  that  he  markeil  at  first  the  person  of  the  traitor;  but  only 
that  he  noticed  in  Judas,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  disposition  of  heart  that  finally  led 
him  to  become  a  traitor.  But  it  need  not  appear  strange  to  us  if  Jolin,  after  so  many 
proofs  of  the  superhuman  prescience  of  Jesus,  attributed  to  the  indefinite  intimations  of 
Christ,  given  by  him  to  Judas  in  order  tu  make  him  know  himself,  more  than  wus  really  ex- 
pressed by  tliiin  nt  the  time. 
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.  (^'^ 
Was  Judas  impelled  by  avarice  ? 

There  are  certain  intimations  in  the  Evangelists  that  appear  to  fa- 
vour the  hypothesis  that  avarice  vv^as  his  leading  motive.  In  John,  xii., 
G,  this  vice  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  is  chai'ged  with  embezzling 
money  from  the  common  pui'se,  committed  to  his  charge  as  treasurer. 
Moi'eover,  according  to  tlie  synoptical  Gospels,  he  bargained  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  as  the  price  of  his  treachery.  It  might  be  in 
ferred,  therefore,  that  a  love  of  money,  which  sought  to  gratify  itself 
by  any  means,  even  by  the  violation  of  a  sacred  trust,  grew  upon  him 
to  such  an  extent  as  finally  to  induce  the  commission  of  his  awful 
crime. 

But  there  are  many  and  strong  objections  to  this  view  of  the  case. 
If  Judas's  avarice  were  so  intense,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Christ, 
whose  piercing  glance  penetrated  the  recesses  of  men's  hearts,  could 
have  received  him  into  the  number  of  the  disciples.  Could  He,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  adapt  the  special  duties  which  he  assigned  his 
followers  to  their  individual  peculiarities,  have  allowed  precisely  this 
most  avaricious  disciple  to  keep  charge  of  the  common  purse  1  And, 
had  he  attributed  Judas's  reproof  of  Mary*  (John,  xii.,  5)  to  this  mo- 
tive, would  he  not  have  noticed  it  in  his  reply  ^t  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, John's  explanation  (v.  6)  was  added  aj\cr  Judas  was  known  to 
have  bargained  to  betray  his  Master  for  money.  Had  such  an  accusa- 
tion been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  treasurership.  In  all  Christ's  allusions  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Judas  that  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indi- 
cation that  He  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  him  against  this  sin. 
There  may,  indeed,  have  been  indications  in  John's  memory  which  he 
believed  to  afford  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  charge  ;|  and,  after  at- 
tributing the  treachery  of  Judas  in  betraying  Christ  to  avarice,  he 
might  have  been  led  to  look  for  traces  of  the  same  vice  in  his  previous 
management  of  the  common  funds. 

Again,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  if  the  crime  was  committed  for 
the  sake  of  money  alone,  how  so  small  a  sum  as  tidrty  shckeh\  could 

*  Cf.  p.  352. 

t  Dr.  G.  Schollmeyer,  a.  young  but  promising  theologian,  remarks  this  in  liis  "  Jesus  aiid 
Judas,"  Lilneburg,  1836. 

X  Strauss  (iii.,  422,  Z^  Aufl.)  thinks  this  is  inconsistent  with  my  fundamental  principle, 
since  I  acknowledge  the  Apostle  John  as  the  author  of  this  Gospel ;  just  as  if  I  accused 
the  Apostle  of  a  groundless  slander.  The  black  deed  of  Judas  justified  John  in  ascribing 
this  vice  to  him,  as  many  of  his  recollections  seemed  to  indicate  it.  He  certainly  could 
not  be  expected  to  exercise  a  cool  impartiality  towards  the  traitor.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  John's  allusions  are  not  to  be  taken  unconditionally  as 
proof  But  the  single  trait  of  avarice  suits  well  the  general  character  of  Judas,  in  whom 
earthly  aims  were  all-controlling. 

§  Between  25  and  2G  ris  dollars.  Twenty  shekels  =  120  denarii,  and  one  denarius  was 
at  that  time  the  ordinary  wages  for  a  day's  labour  (Matt.,  xx.,  2) ;  so  that  the  whole  sum 
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have  satisfied  the  traitor  *  Would  not  the  Sanhedrim,  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  getting  hold  of  Jesus  quietly,  before  the  feast  began, 
freely  have  given  Judas  more  if  he  had  asked  it  ?  True,  that  body 
may  have  relied  upon  the  surety  of  seizing  him  in  some  way,  and  upon 
the  impression,  gathered  from  his  character,  that  he  would  cause  no 
rescue  to  be  attempted ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  their  offer  is  con- 
cerned, thirty  pieces  is  likely  enough. 

On  the  whole,  then,  w^e  conclude  that  to  gain  so  small  a  sum  of 
money  could  not  have  been  Judas's  c/i/V/' motive.  And,  even  had  the 
sum  been  a  large  one,  it  remains  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that 
avarice  alone  could  lead  him  to  deliver  Jesus  over  to  his  foes,  if  he 
really  were  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  Divinity  and  Messiahship. 
It  must  be  presupposed  that  he  had  stood  for  some  time  in  a  spiritual 
relation  to  Christ  different  from  that  of  the  other  Apostles ;  and  when 
this  is  once  admitted,  avarice  is  a  superfluous  motive. 


Was  Judas  impelled  by  Jewish  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship] 
Did  Judas  foresee  and  intend  to  bring  about  the  I'esult  which  fol- 
lowed Christ's  arrest  1  The  answer  to  this  question  will  obviously  go 
a  great  way  in  fixing  our  opinion  of  his  character  and  motives.  It  is 
connected  with  another,  viz.,  in  what  way  did  the  traitor  himself  die  ? 
If,  according  to  Matthew's  account,  he  committed  suicide  immediately 
after  Christ's  condemnation,  we  might  infer  that  he  did  not  intend  this 
result,  and  was  thrown  into  despair  by  it. 

This  inference  has  led  some  to  the  opinion!  that  Judas  expected 
Christ's  arrest  only  tf)  bring  about  the  triumph  of  his  cause  by  corn- 
amounted  to  about  four  months'  wages  of  a  day-labourer.  (Cf.  Panlua  on  Matt.,  xxvi.,  16.) 
Thirty  shekels,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  was  the  value  set  upon  a  single  slave,  according  to 
Exod.,  xxi.,  32. 

*  It  is  questioned,  with  some  plausibility,  by  S/rauss  and  De  Wette,  whether  the  pre- 
cise sum,  thirty  shekels,  is  c'oiTcrtly  given.  Their  arguments  are  that  Matthew  alone  men- 
tions it  (xxvi.,  15),  while  in  Mark  and  Luke  only  the  general  term  dpyvpiov  is  given  ;  and 
that  the  tendency  of  Matthew  to  find  types  of  Christ's  history  in  the  Old  Testament  in- 
duced him  to  fix  this  precise  sum,  in  view  of  Zech.,  xi.,  12  (cf  Matt.,  xxvii.,  9). 

Without  making  any  positive  assertion,  we  must  observe  on  this  (1)  that,  although  Mark 
and  Luke  do  not  expressly  mention  the  small  sum,  they  would  not  have  used  tlic  indefinite 
term  npyvpwv,  if  the  sum  had  been  known  to  be  large ;  (2)  although  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  Matt.,  xxvii.,  7,  and  Acts,  i.,  18,  yet  this  discrepancy  seems  to  presuppose  that 
the  money  was  just  sufficient  to  purchase  a  field,  which  certainly  could  not  liave  required 
a  large  sum;  (.'i)  the  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  alone  would  not  have  been  enough  to 
induce  the  assignment  of  so  small  a  sum,  in  the  face  of  the  probability,  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  Sanhedrim  would  give  a  large  amount  to  secure  so  important  an  end ;  (1)  it  could 
not  have  been  invented  to  blacken  the  character  of  Judas  still  further:  his  deed  must  have 
been  black  enough  at  any  price  ;  {•>)  there  is  no  great  improbability  in  Uie  Sanhedrim's  of- 
fering so  small  a  reward  :  people  of  this  stamp  would  give  Judiis  no  more  than  tlie  lowest 
possible  price  for  which  he  would  do  the  deed ;  and  their  fanatical  hatred  of  Christ  may 
have  led  them  to  offer  exactly  the  price  of  a  slarc,  in  order  to  ilegrade  the  cliarncter  of 
Jesas,  t  See,  espcciijly,  Schullmfi/cr's  Treatise,  above  cited. 
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pelling  him  to  establish  his  visible  Messianic  kingdom.  If  this  were 
the  case,  the  traitor  must  have  expected  either  (1)  that  the  enthusiastic 
multitude  would  rescue  Christ  by  force  and  make  him  king;  or  (2) 
that  Christ  himself,  by  an  exertion  of  his  miraculous  power,  would 
overthrow  his  foes  and  establish  his  kingdom.  But  the  Jirst  is  utterly 
untenable ;  little  as  Judas  may  have  known  of  Christ's  spirit,  he  must 
have  known  that  He  would  not  make  use  of  worldly  power  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes ;  nor  could  he  himself  have  supposed  such  power  to 
be  needed,  if  (according  to  the  hypothesis)  he  acknowledged  Jesus  as 
Messiah. 

The  second  view  may  be  more  fully  stated  thus  :  Holding  the  same 
Messianic  expectations  as  the  other  Apostles,  he  only  gave  way  more 
entirely  to  a  wilful  impatience ;  Christ  delayed  too  long  for  him ;  he 
planned  the  arrest  to  hasten  his  decision,  surely  expecting  a  display 
of  his  miraculous  power,  and  the  establishment  of  his  visible  kingdom. 
Terrible  was  his  consternation  when  he  saw  the  Saviour,  whom  he 
loved,  condemned  to  death  !  Not,  however,  that  his  act  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  justified.  It  was  sinful  wilfulness  to  seek  to  control 
the  actions  of  Him  whose  wise  guidance,  as  Lord  and  INIaster,  he  ought 
to  have  followed  in  all  things.  He  sacrificed  all  other  considerations 
to  his  own  arbitrarily-conceived  idea,  and  acted  upon  that  vile  prin- 
ciple which  has  given  birth  to  the  most  destructive  deeds  recorded  in 
history — that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  Still  his  decision  of  char- 
acter and  energy  of  will,  if  sacrificed  in  obedience  to  Christ's  spirit, 
would  have  made  him  a  most  efficient  agent  in  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel, and  prove  that  Christ  had  good  reasons  for  receiving  him  into  the 
immber  of  the  Apostles. 

Such  is  the  second  hypothesis.  But  if  Judas  acted  on  such  prin- 
ciples, would  Jesus  have  abandoned  him  to  his  delusion,  and  allowed 
him  to  rush  blindly  on  destruction  1  The  authority  of  Christ  as  Prophet 
and  Messiah  (and,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  Judas  recognized  him 
as  such)  could  easily  have  removed  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  the 
deluded  Apostle.  Could  the  Saviour  possibly  have  uttered  a  word  at 
the  Last  Supper  (John,  xiii.,  27)  that  might  be  intei-preted  into  an  ap- 
])roval  of  his  undertaking  ] 

The  hypothesis,  then,  must  at  least  be  modified  into  the  view  that 
Judas's  faith  wavered  because  Christ  was  making  no  preparations  for 
a  visible  kingdom  ;  the  result  alone  could  solve  his  doubts  ;  and  there- 
fore he  brought  about  the  arrest,  reasoning  on  this  wise:  "If  Jesus  is 
really  Messiah,  no  power  of  the  world  can  harm  him,  and  all  opposi- 
tion will  only  serve  to  glorify  him  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  succumbs, 
it  must  be  taken  as  a  judgment  of  God  against  him."  His  subsequent 
repentance  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  view ;  his  conclusions  ajlcr  the 
result,  when,  perhaps,  the  full  power  of  Christ's  image  stood  before 
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him,  may  have  been  very  different  from  what  he  had  expected.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  impressions  made  upon  a  man  by  the  resuhs  of  his 
actions  testify  but  Uttle  as  to  the  character  of  his  motives ;  none  can 
tell  how  an  evil  deed,  even  when  deliberately  planned  and  perpetrated, 
will  react  upon  the  conscience. 

(3.) 
Was  Judas  impelled  by  a  gradually  developed  hostility  1 
The  mode  of  Judas's  death,*  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  that  his  purpose  in  delivering  Christ  to  the  Sanhedrim  was  not  a 
decidedly  hostile  one. 

The  final  view  before  mentioned  may  be  stated  thus  :  The  first  feel- 
ings of  Judas,  in  attaching  himself  to  Christ,  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  other  Apostles.  He  had  a  practical  and  administrative  talent, 
which  caused  him  to  be  made  treasurer ;  and  which  may  have  been 
usefully  employed  in  organizing  the  first  Christian  congregations.  But 
the  element  of  carnal  selfishness,  although  it  affected  the  other  Apostles 
more  or  less,  was  in  him  deeply  rooted  ;  the  Spirit  and  love  of  Christ 
could  not  gain  the  same  power  over  him  as  over  the  other  more  spirit- 
ually-minded disciples.  As  he  gradually  found  that  his  expectations 
were  to  be  disappointed,  his  attachment  turned  more  and  more  into 
aversion.  When  the  manifestation  of  Christ  ceased  to  be  attractive,  it 
became  repulsive ;  and  more  and  more  so  every  day.  The  miracles 
alone  could  not  revive  his  faith,  so  long  as  he  lacked  the  disposition  to 
perceive  Divinity  in  them.  If  Christ  showed  striking  pi'oofs  of  Divine 
power,  BO,  also,  he  gave  evident  signs  of  human  weakness;  and  the 
sight  of  the  latter  could  easily  cause  an  estranged  heart  to  doubt  and 
hesitate  in  regard  to  the  former.  A  man's  view  even  of  facts  depends 
upon  the  tendencies  of  his  mind  and  heart;  these  necessarily  give  their 
own  hue  to  his  iiitfrpretalions  oven  of  what  his  eyes  behold.t     Nor  do 

•  Matthew's  accoaiit  of  tlic  dcatli  of  .TuJas  stands  in  (at  least)  partial  contradiction  to 
Arts,  i.,  18,  wliich  states  that  Judas  bought  a  field  with  tlie  money,  and  met  his  death  by 
falling  from  a  height.  This  may,  indeed,  possibly  mean  suicide  ;  but  it  is  doubtful.  The 
wild  and  fabulous  narrative  o(  Pnpias  (first  published  by  Cramer,  Catena  in  Acta  S.  Apost., 
Oxon.,  1836,  p.  12j  presupposes  that  Judas  did  not  die  by  his  own  hand.  "  Moa  <lf  acSdat 
r.Tiji'ciy/ia  tv  TovTifi  tw  ».oo/j(()  vcpifnarriatv  h  'lov^ai  '  spqaOcii  iitiToaovTov  Tijv  oiipKa,  uicTt  iiT/fi  buiOcy 
i/iala  iiipxtrat  ^ail(i)S  Ikiivov  fvvaaOat  iteXOtlv  •  iXXti  iitjSi  avrov  fidvov  t6v  rri!  KC<{>a\iiS  dyKov  airov  ' 
Ta  fiiv  ydp  (iXi'iP'ipa  tCiv  itpOaXiiuv  avrou  ipaa]  ToaovTov  ii,oiirjaai,  wS  airiv  fiiv  uaOoXov  rd  0ijif  it)) 
(iXhrciv  •  Toi'i  iiOaXfjoii  ii  aiiTov  iitjii  {rro  larpov  iidnrpiis  d<pOijvat  iinaaOat '  toooi'Tov  ^dOoi  cl\or 
inb  Ti)?  i\ii)6cv  iVi^aiifci?  '  rd  ii  alfoiov  alToTi  -rrdmiS  ftcv  aaxiltooivriS  ariicaTcpov  Kat  /icisov  <PalttoOai  ' 
((irptadat  ii  ii'  airov  ix  -naiToi  rov  oiiiiaTof  evppiovTaf  txtipus  re  xai  aKuiXiiKnf  cl(  i6piy  ii'  avriiv  it6vo» 
Tutv  iviiYKiidjti'  ■  /i£Tu  iroXXdi  ft  [iiiaJvovi  xal  Ti/jiupMf,  Iv  iilu)  (panl  \uipl<i)  TtXivrt'iaaurn  '  kui  rovTO  (iiro 
T»;j  bSou  Iptiiiov  Kai  aoUtiTOv  ri  xwplm-  ffxpi  tTi(  vvv  yiifoBitt  •  iW  oiii  I'fxpi  n;f  ai)iitpov  ivvaaOai 
Tiya  Ixttvov  rbv  rdrrov  naptXOctv,  lav  /i>)  tu{  piviii  ra'if  xepalv  Imippiln  '  Toaiivrr]  lid  Tj)f  aapKof  avrou 

Kai  ciri  y'lf  xplaii  ixiipifcv."    It  is  eaay  to  see  how  the  expressions  in  Acts  could  give  rise 
U.)  this  extravagant  legend.  • 

1  The  following  profound  thought  of  Pascal,  abundantly  verified  in  historj-,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  to  those  who  boast  a  cold  impor 
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we  know  how  far  the  crafty  Pharisees  understood  Judas  and  tampered 
with  him.  It  was  just  at  the  time  of  the  sifting,  before  alluded  to,* 
among  the  masses  that  had  followed  Christ,  that  the  spirit  of  enmity 
seems  to  have  germinated  in  the  heart  of  Judas,  and  Christ  noticed  and 
intimated  it  (John,  vi.,  70) ;  although  it  could  not,  all  at  once,  have 
become  predominant  in  him  :  there  were,  doubtless,  inward  struggles 
before  the  fatal  tendency  acquired  full  sway.t 

The  life  of  man  furnishes  many  analogies  that  may  help  to  clear  up 
the  enigmatical  conduct  of  Judas.  He  who  does  not  follow  the  im- 
pulses of  good  which  he  receives  from  within  and  without,  but  rather 
gives  himself  up  to  the  selfish  propensities  which  those  impulses  are 
meant  to  counteract,  becomes  finally  and  iiTecoverably  enslaved  to 
them  ;  all  things  that  ought  to  work  together  for  his  good  serve  for  his 
harm  ;  the  healing  balm  becomes  for  him  a  poison.  This  is  the  severe 
judgment  upon  which  our  free  agency  is  conditioned ;  and  to  it  may 
we  apply  the  saying  of  our  Lord  :  "  From  him  that  hath  not,  shall  he 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.^^ 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  LAST  SUPPER  OF  JESUS  WITH  THE  DISCIPLES. 
§  265.   Object  of  Christ  in  the  Last  Supper. 

JESUS  looked  forward  without  fear,  nay,  with  confidence,  to  the 
fate  that  awaited  him.  We  need  not  necessarily  presuppose  that 
he  was  supernatm-ally  informed  of  it ;  for  it  may  be  saitl  that  his 
friends  in  the  Sanhedrim  (and  he  had  such)  informed  him  of  the  nego- 
tiations of  Judas.  He  foresaw  that  he  would  have  to  leave  his  disci- 
ples before  the  proper  Passover,|  and  determined  to  give  a  peculiar 

tiality  in  regard  to  it:  "Lavolont6  est  un  des  principaux  organes  de  la  creance,  non  qu'elle 
forme  la  creance,  mais  parce  que  lea  clioses  paraissent  vraj-es  on  fausses,  eelon  la  face,  par 
ou  on  les  regarde.  La  volonte,  qui  se  plaist  a  I'une  plus  qu'a  I'antre,  d^toume  I'esprit.  de 
considerer  les  qualitcz  de  cello,  qu'elle  n'aime  pas,  et  ainsi  I'esprit  niarchant  d'une  piece 
avec  la  volonte,  s'arreste  ^  regarder  la  face  qu'elle  aime,  et  en  jugeant  parce  qu'il  y  voit, 
il  regie  insensiblement  sa  creance  suivant  rinclination  de  la  volonte."  *  P.  268,  269. 

t  We  do  not  wi.sh  to  be  understood  as  ftttcmptiug  a  full  explanation  of  the  conduct  of 
Judas,  so  enigmatical  in  itself,  and  so  little  explained  by  the  accounts  that  are  left  to  us. 
We  have  only  sought  to  present  the  theoi-y  which  seems  to  us  most  probable  from  the  data 
before  us. 

X  I  presuppose,  with  Iddcr,  Lucke,  Sirjferi,  De  Welte,  and  Bleek,  that  the  Last  Supper 
was  held,  not  on  the  14th  Nisan,  the  holy  Passover  eve,  but  on  the  13th,  and  that  the  Fri- 
day of  his  passion  was  that  holy  evening,  (a.)  A  candid  interpretation  of  John's  Gospel 
confirms  this  supposition.  We  cannot  infer  much  from  xiii.,  1,  2,  although  that  passage 
seoms  to  imply  that  the  supper  occurred  before  the  beginning  of  the  feast.  But  xviii.,  28, 
tells  us  that  the  deputies  of  the  Sanhedrim  would  not  enter  the  Proetoriom  for  fear  of  defile- 
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import  to  his  last  meal  with  them,  to  place  it  in  a  peculiar  relation  to 
the  Jewish  Passover,  as  the  Christian  covenant-meal  was  to  take  the 

ment,  as  they  had  to  eat  the  Passover  on  that  evening.  The  words  I'la  (pdyoiat  rd  rrdaxa  musf 
be  applied,  according  to  prevailing  usage,  both  among  Jews  and  Christians,  to  the  feast  of 
Passover.  It  is  objected  that  this  care  was  needless,  as,  if  a  defilement  were  thus  incurred, 
it  would  not,  on  account  of  the  UV  '^^^,  last  until  the  evening,  i.  e.,  until  the  beginning 
of  the  following  day  ;  but  this  is  easily  answered  ;  many  tbincrs  had  to  be  done  as  prepara- 
tory to  the  feast,  which  would  trench  upon  both  days.  In  xix.,  31,  the  daj-  of  the  cnici- 
lixiou  is  treated  as  an  ordinary  Friday.  No  scruples  were  entertained  about  the  ci-ucifix- 
ion  on  that  day,  but  only  about  leaving  the  bodies  on  the  cross  on  the  Sabhalh,  which  was 
ajixed  feast-day.  But  how  could  the  Friday,  if  it  were  the  first  day  of  the  principal  feast, 
be  treated  as  an  ordinary  Friday  ?  All  difficulties  are  removed  by  supposing  that  it  was 
only  a  common  Friday,  and  that  the  next  day  was  at  once  the  Sabbath  and  the  first  day  of 
the  Passover  feast.  Even  if  the  Sanhedrim  were  compelled  to  expedite  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  and  were  impelled,  in  their  fanatical  hatred,  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  feast  by 
it,  yet  is  it  likely  that  they  would  have  waited  just  to  the  holiest  feast-day  for  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  malefactors,  or  that  the  pardon  of  a  condemned  criminal  (granted  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  honour  of  the  feast)  would  have  been  delayed  until  tUe  feast  had  begun  ?  But  the 
haste  and  the  pardon  would  harmonize  well  with  the  view  that  the  crucifixion  took  place 
before  the  feast,  on  the  13th  Nisan.  (b.)  Lilcke  has  called  attention  to  two  passages  in  1  Cor- 
inthians, though  without  deeming  them  perfectly  conclusive  (Gottiug.  Anzeig.) :  (1.)  The 
first  passage  is  1  Cor.,  v.,  7,  8,  in  which  Paul  seems  to  contrast  the  Christian  with  the  Jew- 
ish Passover  as  held  at  the  same  time  (Christ,  as  the  spiritual  Passover,  as  sacrificed  simul- 
taneously with  the  Jewish  Paschal  lamb  ;  (2.)  1  Cor.,  xi.,  23,  speaks  indefinitely  of  the  night 
of  Christ's  betrayal,  not  of  his  partaking  of  the  Passover,  (c.)  It  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
case  that  in  Matt.,  xxvi.,  18,  the  writer  presupposed  that  Christ  really  partook  of  the  Pass- 
over with  his  disciples  ;  but  may  not  the  i)assage  mean.  "  My  time  for  leaving  the  world  is 
at  hand ;  and  therefore  I  will  celebrate  the  Passover  lo-day  with  my  disciples,  in  anticipa- 
tion ?"  (d.)  In  Luke,  xxiii.,  54,  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  is  mentioned  as  a  common  Fri- 
day (the  day  of  preparation),  a  day  on  which  there  could  be  no  scruples  about  any  kind  of 
business  ;  but  would  it  have  been  so  mentioned  if  it  had  been  the  first  daj'  of  Passover, 
the  greatest  feast-day  in  all  the  year  ?  (e.)  The  general  diffusion  of  the  belief  that  Christ 
held  a  proper  Passover  with  his  disciples  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  Christ 
really  did  hold  his  last  supper  with  reference  and  allusion  to  the  Passover  supper  and  the 
ceremonies  that  accompanied  it ;  that  the  first  Christians,  intent  upon  the  substance,  paid 
little  heed  to  chronological  niceties;  that  the  Jewish-Christians  kept  up  the  Jewish  usage 
of  the  Passover,  giving  it,  however,  a  Christian  import ;  while  the  purely  Gentile  converts 
kept  no  such  festal  seasons.  The  interchange  of  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  (as  tlie 
day  of  Christ's  passion)  with  the  first  day  of  the  I'assorer  feast  may  also  have  contributed 
to  it.  These  grounds  might  suffice  to  explain  the  admission  into  the  synoptical  Gosi)els  of 
the  idea  that  the  Passion  occurred  on  the_^;-.s-<  day  of  the  Passover;  but  are  utterly  incon 
sistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  author  of  John's  Gospel  (whether  it  be  admitted  as 
genuine  or  not)  could  have  inserted  and  got  into  circulation  a  statement  invented  by  liiiii- 
self,  and  conflicting  with  the  general  stream  of  tradition.  John's  chronology,  as  wo  have 
said,  is  consistent  throughout ;  but  that  of  the  synoptical  Gospels  presents  discrepancie.s 
that  appear  irreconcilable. 

Little  use  can  be  made  of  tlie  ancient  disputes  about  the  Passover;  from  such  mere 
fragments  we  cannot  decide  how  far  the  Evangelical  accounts  were  appealed  to.  Tiic  ml 
vocates  of  the  occidental  usage,  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Hippolytus,  appealed  to  John's  Gospel  (if  the  fragments  in  Chronicon  paschalr  Alexandri- 
num,  ed.  Niebuhr,  Dindorl",  i.,  13,  arc  genuine)  to  pmvc  that  the  Last  Pupper  was  not  n  Pass- 
over proper.  Polycratcs,  bishop  of  Ephesus  (Kus.,  Hist.  Eccl.,  v.,  21)  appealed  to  "  the  (fols- 
pel"  in  behalf  of  the  opposite  usage  ;  but  whether  he  appealed,  under  the  title  "  the  Gospel," 
to  one,  or  all  of  the  Evangelists,  we  cannot  conceive  how  he  coold  reconcile  the  declara- 
tions in  John  with  the  Passover  usages  of  Asia  Minor  (cf  Dr.  Kellbrrg's  Abhandl.  iib.  d. 
Paachastreit,  Ilgcu's  Zcitschrift  fiir  Histor.  Thcol.,  ii.,  2,  119).    What  is  the  nieauinc  of 
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place  of  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  Perhaps,  as  the  SaiihcJrlm  had 
determined  to  carry  out  their  plans  against  him  before  the  feast,  he 
spent  Thursday,  13th  Nisan,  in  Bethany,  in  order  to  employ  these  last 
hours  with  the  disciples  undisturbed.  In  the  morning  he  sent  Peter 
and  John  into  the  city,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
Passover  supper.  To  preserve  secrecy,  and  avoid  all  hazard  of  sur- 
prise by  the  Sanhedrim,  he  designated  the  house  at  which  the  supper 
was  to  be  held  by  a  sign  understood  by  its  (nvner,  without  specifying 
the  name  of  the  latter.* 

Two  prominent  acts  of  Christ  marked  this  last  meal  with  the  disci- 
ples, viz.,  the  washing  of  feet  and  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.^ 

§  266.  Christ  washes  the  Disciples'  Feet.  Conversation  loith  Feter  in 
regard  to  it.     (John,  xiii.,  2-16.) 

In  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  Christ  obviously  intended  to  impress 
vividly  and  permanently  upon  their  minds,  by  means  of  a  specific  act, 
a  genei-al  truth ;  and  to  remove  those  carnal  expectations  of  a  secular 
kintrdom,  and  the  selfishness  necessarily  connected  therewith,  which 
were  not  yet  wholly  banished  from  their  minds.J 

Such  an  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Master,  must  doubtless  have 
surprised  more  than  one  of  the  disciples.  That  He,  the  object  of  their 
deepest  reverence  and  love,  should  do  for  them  so  lowly  a  service,  may 
well  have  been  a  surprise  and  a  contradiction  to  their  feelings.  Yet 
that  same  reverence  prevented  them  from  resisting  his  will.  But  the 
fiery  and  impetuous  Peter  could  not  so  command  his  feelings  :  "  Lord, 

the  words  of  Polycrates,  aytiv,  rripdv  rr/v  I'/iupav  1  Not,  certainly,  the  keeping  of  the  Pas- 
chal supper ;  nor  the  Jewish  Passover,  assisted  at  by  Christians ;  for  the  added  words 
i7(fvTor£  Tijv  })nipavijyayov  oi  avyycvds  ftov,  orav  -Hiv  'lovSaloiv  b  Xadi  ijpvve  r>)i'  5«//>;i',  would  thou  be 
sheer  tautology.  He  must  have  meant,  then,  "the  day  for  commemorating  the  passion  of 
Christ."  If,  then,  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Polycrates  says  of  "  all  the  bishops  of  Lesser  Asia 
since  the  time  of  St.  John,"  that  they  ■ndfTcS  hfipiqaav  ti)v  ijitipav  tiiS  TcacapcSKatfcKiiriii  too 
miaxa  Kara  to  tiayyOitov,  he  obviously  means  that  they  "all  celebrated  the  14th  Nisan,"  on 
■which  the  Jewish  Passover  began,  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  Passion ;  and  for  con- 
firmation of  this  he  might  very  well  appeal  to  the  Gospel  of  John. 

We  must  also  allude  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  Hippolytus  (in  his  first  book  upon  the 
Feast  of  Passover,  1.  c.  p.  13),  there  reported  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  Christ :  ovkcti  (piiyo- 
iiai  To-aax<t  (surely  Luke,  xxii.,  16,  cannot  be  meant);  as  if  Christ  had  predicted  that  he 
"would  no  more  eat  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  and  hence  not  live  to  see  another  Feast  of  Pass- 
over." 

*  I  cannot  see  a  miracle  in  this  ;  it  cannot  be  shown  that  Luke  (xxii.,  1.3)  means  to  nar- 
rate it  as  miraculous. 

t  John  docs  not  describe  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist:  it  was  known  and  connnem- 
orated  in  the  Church  regularly;  but  the  n-ashing  of  feet,  not  preserved  by  any  such  com- 
memoration, he  gives  in  detail,  as  an  especially  marked  incident. 

•t  Cf.  p.  352,  on  Luke,  xxii.,  26,  27.  I  cannot  assert,  with  Gforer,  that  this  passage  is 
unmeaning,  unless  interpreted  in  view  of  the  symbolic  act :  the  word  haKovuv,  might  apply 
to  his  whole  life,  as  devoted  to  the  service  of  others  (cf.  Matt.,  xx.,  28).  But  the  form  of 
the  passage  in  Luke  certainly  appears  to  imply  an  allusion  to  the  symbolic  act  which  John 
records.    The  thought  contained  in  it  is  the  same  as  that  in  John,  xiii.,  13-16. 
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dost  thou  wash  my  feet  V  Even  when  Christ  told  him,  in  view  of  this 
reluctance,  that  he  should  know  the  import  of  the  act  thereafter,  he 
was  not  satisfied  ;  until,  at  last,  the  Saviour  rebuked  his  self-will  with 
the  declaration,  "  Jf  I  icash  thee  7Wt,  thou  hast  no  part  hi  ?ne."  And 
this  was  to  be  taken  literally,  for  this  single  case  was  a  test  of  the  state 
of  heart  essential  for  union  with  Christ  :  it  was  necessary  for  Peter  to 
show  forth  a  complete  renunciation  of  his  own  will,  and  absolute  sub- 
jection to  that  of  Jesus.  But  the  spiritual  meaning  afterward  set  forth 
by  Christ,  viz.,  that  none  could  enter  or  remain  in  his  communion 
unless  spii-itually  purified  through  him,  was  probably  implied  also  in 
these  words.  Peter,  alarmed,  cries  out,  "Yea,  if  it  be  so.  Lord,  not 
my  feet  alone,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  heady  To  this  Christ  re- 
plied :  "  That  is  too  much  :  he  that  is  washed  (bathed)  needeth  not  save 
to  wash  his  feet,  hut  is  dean  every  whit."  (A  figure  taken  from  East- 
ern usage  :  he  that  is  already  bathed,  need  only,  on  coming  in  from 
the  road,  wash  oif  the  soil  that  may  have  gathered  on  his  feet.)  The 
spirituf^J  import,  then,  of  the  symbolical  act,  and  of  Christ's  language 
in  regard  to  it,  probably  is  :  Whosoever,  through  faith  in  me,  has  re- 
ceived the  purifying  principle  of  life,  who  is  pure  in  heart  and  mo- 
tives, needs  only  thereafter  continued  purification  from  sins  cleaving  to 
him  outwardly  ;  just  as  the  Apostles,  though  inspired  by  pure  love  to 
Christ,  still  stood  in  need  of  the  power  of  this  animating  love,  to  cleanse 
and  purify  their  mode  of  thought. 

§  267.  TJic  Words  of  Christ  with  and  concerning  his  Betrayer.  (John, 
xiii.,  11,  21,  seq.) 

To  the  Apostles  he  said,  in  the  sense  above  defined,  "  Ye  are  clean;*' 
but,  as  this  could  not  be  applied  to  Judas,  he  added,  "  yet  not  allP 
Intimations  of  this  kind  he  threw  out  more  and  more  frequently,  p^itly, 
as  he  himself  said  (v.  19),  to  prepare  them  for  the  act  of  treachery, 
that  it  might  not  take  them  unawares,  and  lead  them  to  infer  that  He, 
too,  had  been  deceived  ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  in  order  to  rouse,  if  pos- 
sible, the  conscience  of  Judas  himself.  But  his  foresight  of  the  awful 
deed — that  one  who  had  been  a  special  object  of  his  love  should  dis- 
arm him  and  become  k  tool  of  his  enemies — and  of  the  conflict  with 
depravity  that  he  must  go  through,  even  up  to  his  last  hour,  moved 
him  most  deeply;  and  he  now  spoke  more  plainly,  "Verily  T say  unto 
you,  that  o?ie  of  you  shall  betray  me." 

The  disciples,  not  yet  able  to  understand  him,  looked  upon  each 
other,  surprised  and  confounded.  All  were  anxious  to  know  whom  he 
alluded  to ;  but  Peter  alone,  as  usual,  gave  expression  to  the  wish. 
Even  he  did  not  venture  to  ask  aloud,  but  beckoned  to  John,  who  was 
leaning  upon  the  Saviour's  breast,  as  they  surrounded  the  table,  that 
he  should  put  the  question.     In  answer  to  John,  Christ  said,  in  a  low 
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tone,  that  it  was  he  whose  turn  it  just  then  was  to  receive  from  his 
hands  the  morsel  of  the  lamb  dipped  in  the  sauce.  And  this  was 
Judas.* 

Tliis  occurrence  could  not  fail  either  to  awaken  the  slumbering  con- 
science of  Judas,  or  to  make  him  anxious  to  leave  such  a  fellowship 
and  take  the  last  step  of  his  crime.  When  he  arose,  Christ  said  to 
him,  "  That  thou  docst  (hast  resolved  to  do),  do  quickly^  Not  imply- 
inof  a  command  to  commit  the  deed,  but  rather  calculated  to  move  his 
conscience,  had  it  been  still  susceptible  of  impi-ession.  But  he  had 
decided  upon  the  act :  so  far  as  his  intentions  could  go,  it  was  as  good 
as  done ;  and  therefore  Christ  asked  him  to  hasten  the  crisis.t 

The  departure  of  Judas  to  inform  the  Sanhedrim  how  they  might 
most  readily  seize  the  person  of  Jesus,  decided  his  death  ;  and,  in  view 
of  it,  he  said,  "  Now  is  the  So?i  of  Man  glorified  (in  reference  to  the 
sacrifice  of  his  earthly  life,  because  the  ideal  of  holiness  is  realized  in 
Him  under  the  last  struggles,  because  human  nature  attains  therein  its 
highest  moral  perfection),  and  God  is  glorified  in  him  (as  the  moral 
glorifying  of  human  nature  is  the  perfect  glorifying  of  God  in  it ;  the 
perfect  manifestation  of  God  in  his  holiness  and  love).  If  God  be  glo- 
rified in  him,  God  shall  also  glorify  him  in  himself  \  (shall  raise  him  to 
Himself,  and  glorify  him),  and  shall  straightway  glorify  kim.'''^ 

§  268.    The  Institution  of  the  Eucharist.     (Luke,  xxii.,  17-20.)|| 
The  description  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  given  by  Luke, 
harmonizing  with  that  of  Paul  (1  Cor.,  xi.,  23,  seq.),  seems  to  aftbrd 

*  Accordiug  to  Mattliew,  Judas  also  asked,  "  Is  it  I  ?"  and  Jesus  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative. This  incident  would  come  in  most  naturally  at  this  point.  Judas,  noticing  the 
alanned  countenances  of  the  disciples,  seeing  Peter  whisper  to  John,  .John  to  Jesus,  and 
Jesus  reply,  fflt  that  he  was  discovered,  and  was  led  to  ask  the  question  directly.  This 
must  certainly  have  been  done  in  an  under  tone,  if  Judas  could  have  had  a  position  near 
enough. 

t  An  allusion  to  the  severer  struggles  that  yet  awaited  Christ :  not  expressly  mentioned 
by  John,  but  related  by  the  other  Evangelists. 

t  The  expressions  if  avrC)  and  iv  faunp  (John,  xiii.,  32)  obviously  correspond  to  each 
other.  As  the  first  betokens  the  glorifying  of  God  in  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  so  the  sec- 
ond denotes  the  glorifying  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  God,  by  his  being  raised  up  uuto  God  in 
heaven. 

^  We  presuppose  that  Jesus  wished  Judas  to  depart  before  he  should  institute  the 
Lord's  Supper.  As  the  words  in  verses  31,  32  were  directly  connected  with  the  departure 
of  the  betrayer,  they  too  must  have  been  uttered  before  the  institution. 

II  As  John  does  not  give  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  precisely  at  what  point  of  his  naiTative  (ch.  xiii.)  it  should  be  inserted. 
It  was  stated  in  the  last  note  that  v.  31,  32  were  connected  directly  with  the  departure  of 
Judas,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  proper  point  of  juncture  for  the  account  in  question  is 
between  v.  32  and  33.  The  words  hroAf)  Kani],  commencing  v.  34,  connect  very  well,  it  is 
true,  with  the  objects  of  the  institution  ;  but  still,  if  v.  33  was  uttered  before  the  institution, 
it  seems  strange  that  Peter's  question  (v.  36),  obviously  referiing  to  v.  33,  should  have  been 
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us  the  most  clear  and  natural  view  of  the  transaction.  It  is  ilis- 
tinguished  from  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  in  stating  defmitely  that 
the  giving  of  the  bread  was  separated  by  a  certain  interval  from  that 
of  the  wine  ;  the  former  occurring  during  the  supper,  the  latter  after  it. 
It  is  introduced  by  the  following  words  of  Christ :  "  /  have  heartily 
desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer  ;  for  I  say  unto  you^ 
I  will  not  any  more  eat  thereof  until  it  he  fulfilled  in  the  hingdom  of 
God"  {i.  e.,  until,  in  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom,  he  should  cele- 
brate with  them  the  higher  and  true  Passover  Supper).  After  these 
words  of  farewell,  he  takes  the  cup  of  red  wine,  blesses  it,  sends  it 
round,  and  reminds  them  that  he  should  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  until  he  should  partake  with  them  of  a  higher  wine  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  After  thus  vividly  impressing  them  with  his  de- 
parture, and  preparing  them  for  the  institution  of  a  rite  in  its  com- 
memoration, he  breaks  one  of  the  loaves,  and  divides  it  among  them, 
showing  them  that  the  broken  bread  was  to  represent  his  body,  given 
up  for  them ;  and  this  they  were  to  repeat  in  remembrance  of  him. 
Then,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  he  sends  round  the  cup  again, 
and  tells  them  that  the  wine  is  to  represent  his  blood,  about  to  be  shed 
for  them.     Each  of  these  acts,  therefore — the  giving  of  the  bread  and 

put  afteF  the  intervention  of  that  solemn  act,  which  must  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
disciples  so  strongly.  We  consider,  then,  that  v.  33  was  spoken  after  the  institution. 
Strauss  {3'''-  Aufl.,  p.  449)  objects  to  this  collocation,  as  arbitrarily  severing  the  words 
tii^iij  io\6,au  avrdv  (v.  32)  from  cri  jiiKpbv  futO'  vniav  dm  (v.  33).  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  the 
objection.  The  pause  after  v.  3'2  is  natural ;  and  then  follows  the  solemn  symbolical  act,  in 
which  Christ  sets  before  the  disciples  his  departure  from  the  earth,  and  gives  them  a 
pledge  of  communion  with  him — a  communion  to  endure  after  his  ascension  to  his  glory. 
Then  v.  33  opens  a  new  beginning  precisely  adapted  to  the  import  of  the  symbolical  act. 

The  aptness  with  which  the  account  of  the  institution  can  be  here  fitted  to  John's  narra- 
tive, and  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  last  discourses  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  him, 
shows  tliat  was  one  of  the  links,  and  a  most  important  one,  in  the  chain  of  Christ's  last 
acts.  Gfrorer  seeks  to  prove,  however,  from  John's  omi.ssion  to  mention  the  institution, 
that  although  Christ  may  have  spoken  at  the  Last  Supper  the  words  ascribed  to  him,  they 
were  words  spoken  by  the  way,  and  not  intended  to  establish  such  a  commemorative  rite 
as  that  whicii  was  aftei-ward  founded  upon  them ;  just  as  a  deeper  signilication  was  found 
in  other  expressions  of  Clirist  after  his  departure  than  was  manifest  before  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  John  omitted  them,  as  he  did  so  many  other  things  comparatively  unimjiortant. 
This  hypothesis  contradicts  itself.  Even  Gfrorer  must  presuppose  that  John  personally 
knew  and  part(K)k  of  tiie  Eucharist  before  writing  his  Gospel;  and  it  must  be  presupposed 
just  as  certainly,  that  it  was  at  that  time  connected  with  tiiesc  words  of  Christ ;  and  that 
John,  who  certaiidy  was  not  inclined  to  attribute  a  less  meaning  than  others  to  Christ's 
sayiugs  at  the  Last  Sujiper,  must  have  conceived  the  words  to  be  so  connected.  On 
purely  psychological  grounds,  therefore,  John's  omission  cannot  be  exi>lained  in  this  way. 
In  a  word,  no  one  having  an  intuition  of  Christ,  and  conceiving  his  solemn  state  of  mind 
at  that  Last  Su[(per,  can  believe  that  he  uttered  those  solenm  words  witliout  a  deeper  and 
more  earnest  meaning.  As  for  the  hypothesis,  recently  revived,  of  an  inllueucc  exerted  by 
Eascnum  upon  Christian  culture,  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  historical  foumlation  (cf  j).  37, 
seq.) ;  the  derivation  of  the  Af^nper  from  the  common  repasts  of  the  F^sscnes  is  wholly  an 
invention  of  fancy.  It  is  altogether  unhistorical  to  seek  an  ejrlerndl  origin  for  a  usage  that 
can  be  naturally  explained  from  inlernal  grounds,  as  the  oritrin  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  from  an  imitation  of  {Christ's  Last  Supper  with  his  disciples. 
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the  giving  of  the  wine — denotes  the  same  thing,  viz.,  the  remembrance 
of  the  Last  Supper.  Each  had  its  signification  separately;  but  the 
repetition,  during  the  meal  and  after  it,  served  to  impress  the  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  the  act  still  more  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
ciples. 

The  giving  of  thanks  before  the  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine 
corresponds  to  a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  family  in  the 
.lewish  Passover  feast,  in  which  thanksgiving  was  offered  for  the  gifts 
of  nature,  and  also  for  the  deliverance  of  the  father*  out  of  Egypt  and 
tlie  founding  of  the  old  covenant;  we  may  infer,  therefore,  that  Christ's 
thanksgiving  had  reference  partly  to  the  creation  of  all  material  things 
fur  man  (bread  and  wine  symbolizing  all  God's  gifts  in  nature);  partly, 
and  indeed  chiefly,  to  his  own  death,  in  order  to  deliver  men  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  and,  by  his  redemptive  act,  to  establish  the  ncxv  cove- 
nant between  God  and  man.* 

As  to  the  words  used  in  the  distribution,  "  This  is  my  body;"  and, 
"  This  is  my  blood,"  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  the  recipients  at  that 
time  could  have  supposed  them  to  be  Uteralhj  meant;  as  he  was  then 
before  them  in  his  corporeal  presence.  Had  he  intended  to  present  so 
new  and  extraordinary  a  sense  to  their  minds,  he  could  not  but  have 
stated  it  more  definitely ;  and  had  they  so  understood  him,  the  diffi- 
culty would  assuredly  have  led  them  to  question  him  further.  But  as 
the  whole  transaction — the  institution,  at  the  close  of  a  farewell  sup- 
per, of  a  visible  sign  of  communion  to  endure  after  his  departure — 
had  a  symbolical  character,  they  would  have  interpreted  these  words 
also  unnaturally,  if  they  had  understood  them  literally,  and  not  sym- 
bolically. "  This  is,  for  you,  my  body  and  blood ;  i.  e.,  represents  to 
you  my  body  and  blood."  The  breaking  of  the  bread  was  a  natural 
symbol  of  the  breaking  of  his  body ;  the  pouring  out  of  the  red  wine 
(the  ordinary  wine  of  Palestine)  was  a  natural  symbol  of  the  pouring 
out  of  his  blood.  "  I  offer  up  my  life  for  your  redemption  ;  and  when, 
in  remembrance  thereof,  you  meet  again  to  partake  of  this  supper,  be 
assured  that  I  shall  then  be  with  you  as  truly  as  now  I  am  with  you, 
visibly  and  corporeally,  in  body  and  blood.  The  bread  and  wine, 
which  I  now  divide  among  you  as  symbols  of  my  body  and  blood,  will 
then  stand  in  stoad  of  my  corporeal  presence." 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  symbol  was  not  an  entirely  new  one  to 
the  disciples  :  it  had  been  used  substantially,  in  the  conversation  before 
referred  to  (p.  267,  seq.)  between  Christ  and  the  Jews,  in  the  syna- 

*  The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  redemption  are  inseparable  ;  redemption  alone  has  re- 
established the  original  relation  between  man  and  nature.  Only  when  man  is  restored  to 
communion  with  God  is  he  assured  that  all  nature  exists  for  his  good,  Xo  be  used  by  him 
tor  the  glory  of  God. 
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g-ogue  at  Capernaum.  To  "  eat  his  flesli  and  drink  his  blood"  was  an 
understood  sign  of  the  closest  spiritual  communion  with  his  Divine- 
human  nature.  And  therefore  he  said,  in  giving  the  wine,  "  This  is 
my  blood,  the  seal  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  given  for  many  for 
the  remission  of  sins."* 


CHAPTER  III. 

CHRIST'S  LAST  DISCOURSES  WITH  HIS  DISCIPLES. 

§  269.    The  New  Co?nmandmenL     (John,  xiii.,  33-35.) 

AFTER  Christ,  in  taking  leave  of  his  own,  had  given  them  the 
symbol  and  pledge  of  continued  communion,  he  said  to  them,  in 
the  familiar  style  of  a  father  to  his  family,  "  Little  children,  yet  a  little 
ivkile  I  am  with  you,  and,  as  I  said  unto  the  Jeivs,  '  whither  I  go  ye 
cannot  come,'  so  now  I  say  unto  you.\  A  new  commandment  give  I 
unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another  ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also 
love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  hnow  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  love  one  another."  The  commandment  of  love  is  here  called  a 
neio  one,  because  it  was  the  characteristic  of  the  new  covenant,  in  view 
of  which  the  Lord's  Supper  had  just  been  instituted,  and  which  he 
was  then  about  to  seal  with  his  sufferings.  It  is  true,  the  all-compre- 
hending commandment,  to  "  love  God  supremely,  and  one's  neighbour 
as  one's  self,"  was  contained  in  the  old  covenant ;  but  it  became  a  netv 
one,  by  its  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  expressed  its  es- 
sence :  it  demanded  a  love,  willing,  after  His  example,  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  for  the  brethren — the  spirit  of  love,  in  a  word,  which  was 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  new  congregation  of  God,  proceeding,  of  itself, 
from  communion  with  him  and  intuition  of  his  image.     It  was  new, 

•  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  words  "far  the  remission  of  sins"  were  really  added 
by  Christ.  But  the  import  of  the  %vords  of  consecration  is  fully  complete  without  them. 
The  founding,'  of  the  7if;ic  covenant  (which  none  will  liony  to  liave  been  embraced  in  the 
words  of  consecration;  Paul  &ives  it  so,  as  well  as  Luke,  and  tlicy  must  have  received 
them  from  ear-witnesses)  covers  the  whole  ground.  The  "new  covenant,"  founded  upon 
the  sclf-od'crini,'  of  Ciirist,  could  only  refer  to  the  new  relation  between  man  and  Uod,  se- 
cured by  that  self-sacrifice;  viz.,  the  pardon  of  sin  tlirough  his  sufl'erings,  and  the  restora 
tion  of  communion  with  God,  which  the  old  covenant  rouhl  not  restore.  The  whole  import 
of  Christianity,  in  relation  to  tlie  old  covenant,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  that  of  tlie  Lord's  Sup- 
per, as  given  by  Christ  himself. 

t  In  a  dilFerent  sense,  however,  from  tliat  in  which  it  was  said  to  the  .Tews  :  tlic  latter 
were  to  remain  sejiarated  from  him  in  spirit  and  disposition,  but  to  the  disciples  he  had 
given  a  pledge  of  continued  communion — tlic  Supper  of  tbe  new  covenant.  He  then  pro 
seeds  to  give  tliem  the  commamhiiciil  of  the  new  covcnnnt,  the  law  of  love,  embracing  uU 
Others,  by  which  the  inward  and  spiritual  communion  was  to  be  outwardly  manifested. 
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also,  with  respect  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disciples'  association  with 
him  :  it  was  only  when  his  death  was  at  hand  that  he  could  set  it  vividly 
before  them  in  this  sense. 

§  270.  The  Request  of  Peter. —  Christ  predicts  Peter's  Denial  of  Him. 
(John,  xiii,,  36-38.) 

So  strongly  were  the  disciples  wedded  to  their  earlier  ideas  and 
expectations,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  them  realize  the  ap- 
proaching departure  of  Christ.  Peter,  alarmed  at  his  words,  inquired, 
"  Lord,  whither  gocst  thou  V  Jesus,  in  reply,  explained  the  sense  of 
his  words,  at  the  same  time  intimating  that  Peter  should  be  able,  at  a 
later  period,  though  he  then  was  not,  to  follow  the  Master  through  suf- 
fering :  "  Whither  I  go  thou  canst  not  follow  me  now,  hut  thou  shalt  fol- 
low me  afterward^  Peter,  ever  rash  and  self-confident,  was  not  sat- 
isfied to  wait  for  the  future :  believing  himself  then  able,  he  asked, 
"  Lord,  why  can  I  not  follow  thee  now  ?  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for 
thy  sake." 

Christ  then  predicted  his  three-fold  denial — the  punishment  of  his 
froward  self-confidence  :  "  Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  my  sake  1 
The  cock  shall  not  crow  till  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice."* 

§  271.  Christ  predicts  the  Danger  of  the  Disciples  in  fheirnew  Relations 
to  the  People.     (Luke,  xxii.,  35-38. )t 

Certain  fragments  of  Christ's  conversation  at  the  table  are  preserved 
to  us  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  not  given  by  John,  whose  object  was 
to  record  those  profound  and  connected  discourses  which  so  strikingly 
exhibited  the  loftiness  of  his  Divinity,  his  heavenly  calmness  and 
serenity  of  soul.  Among  these  fragments  are  contained  intimations,  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  of  the  great  change  in  their  condition  that  was  at 
hand.  Reiteration  and  emphasis  were  necessary  to  break  away  their 
stubborn  prejudices. 

Reminding  them  of  the  first  trial  mission^  on  which  he  had  sent  them, 
with  express  directions  to  provide  nothing  for  their  journey,  he  asked 
whether  they  had  then  lacked  any  thing ;  and  they  said,  Nothing.     In 

*  The  agreement  of  three  independent  accounts — Matthew,  Luke,  and  John — in  stating 
this  remarkable  incident,  confirms  its  credibility.  In  John's  Gospel,  it  is  presented  in  an 
obvious  connexion; -in  the  other  two,  as  an  isolated  fact. 

t  Gfrorer  asserts  (Heilig.  Sage,  i.,  336)  that  this  passage  was  of  later  origin,  and  sup- 
j)()rts  his  assertion  on  the  ground  that  the  connexion  of  thought  between  verses  36  and  37 
is  false.  Not  so :  verse  37  contains  the  ground  of  the  change  in  the  disciples'  condition, 
recited  in  verse  36  ;  the  execution  of  C'iirist  as  a  transgressor,  making  him  an  object  of 
aversion  and  disgust,  was  to  react  upon  the  condition  of  bis  followers.  It  is  said,  further, 
that  the  passage  was  inserted  here  because  men  stumbled  at  Peter's  conduct,  as  recited 
in  verse  50.  But  it  would  be  a  sti'ange  way  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  to  introduce  a 
greater  one,  viz.,  an  advice  on  the  part  of  Jesus  himself  to  his  disciples,  to  provide  swords 
above  all  things.  }  Cf.  p.  257,  seq. 
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that  mission,  they  found  the  people  of  Galilee  favourably  disposed  ;  no 
open  hostility  had  been  excited  against  Jesus  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
fame  of  his  actions  inclined  the  people  to  acknowledge  him,  at  least, 
as  a  man  endowed  with  Divine  powers.  But  now  his  own  fate,  and 
the  consequent  change  of  popular  feeling,  was  about  to  react  upon  the 
disciples.  Accordingly,  he  gave  them — not  rules  for  a  new  mode  of 
life  and  conduct,  but — a  striking  illustration,  in  figurative  terms,  not 
only  of  his  own  sufferings,  but  of  the  dangers  that  awaited  them,  from 
the  sudden  reflux  of  the  popular  feeling.  The  figures  chosen  were 
directly  antithetical  to  those  employed  on  the  former  occasion.  "  If 
I  formerly  bade  you  travel  without  purse,  or  scrip,  or  shoes  (without 
provisions  for  the  journey,  as  your  wants  would  all  be  supplied) ;  so 
now,  on  the  contrary,  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  find  men  differently  dis- 
posed towards  you.  He  that  hath  a  purse,  let  him  take  it,  and  like- 
wise his  scrip  (all  the  necessaries  of  travel) ;  and  he  that  hath  no  purse* 
(money),  let  him  sell  his  gai'ment  and  buy  a  sword"  (or  knife).  As  if 
he  had  said,  "  You  will  hereafter  need  to  care  more  for  the  safety  of 
your  lives  than  of  your  garments ;  you  will  need,  more  than  all  things 
else,  means  to  carry  you  safely  through  the  difficulties  that  will  sur- 
round you." 

The  whole  connexion  of  these  words  taught  the  disciples  that  they 
were  to  be  taken,  not  literally,  but  as  the  symbolical  veil  of  a  general 
thought.  And  they  could  easily  have  gathered  from  Christ's  example, 
from  the  spirit  of  his  whole  life,  and  from  his  teaching,  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  elsewhere  (if  they  were  not  utterly  thoughtless  hear- 
ers), that  he  could  not  really  intend  to  bid  them  furnish  themselves  with 
swords. 

From  this  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  world  towards  his  disciples 
Christ  naturally  passed  to  his  own  fate,  which  was  to  cause  that  change 
itself.  He  told  them  that  he  was  "  to  be  reckoned  amoncf  transsres- 
sors"  as  an  object  of  hatred  and  abhorrence.  Then  said  two  of  the 
disciples,  "  Behold,  Lord !  two  of  us  are  already  provided  with 
swords."t  Language  implying  an  utter  misunderstanding  of  what  he 
had  said;  a  misunderstanding  hardly  to  be  expected  in  men  who  had 
so  long  enjoyed  the  Saviour's  personal  society.  But,  perhaps,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  disciples,  we  ought  to  suppose  that  their  words  were  uttered 
in  the  confusion  and  distress  of  mind  which  his  declarations  occasioned. 
Perhaps  Peter,  the  most  hasty  and  headlong  of  the  Apostles,  who  car- 
ried a  swoi"d,  was  one  of  the  speakers.  It  was  well  that  this  misun- 
derstanding was  expressed,  to  be  checked  and  done  away.  "  It  is 
enough,^'  said  Christ,  plainly  showing  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  in- 

*  The  antithosis  is  betwecu  &  hc^^v  jia'KuvTiov  niul  ^  fh  i\^y. 

t  The  word  may  be  renderctl  "  knives  ;"  and  these  wore  in  common  use  among  travel- 
lers in  tliose  regions  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
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tention  to  advise  the  use  of  weapons  of  defence,  as  two  swords  among 
thoin  would  have  been  nothing  for  that  pur[)ose.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  phrase  might  be  more  correctly  rendered,  '■'enough  of  it ;'"  i.  e.,  a 
sign  to  drop  the  subject;  as  if  a  reproof  of  their  tendency  to  stick  to 
the  words  and  literal  features  of  his  language,  rather  than  to  its  spirit 
and  sense. 

§  272.    Christ  consoles  the  Disciples  with  the  Pro?nise  of  his  Return. 

(John,  xiv.) 
The  last  connected  discourses  of  Christ  are  given  at  length  in  John's 
Gospel.*  In  these  he  made  use  of  a  different  turn  of  thought  from 
that  above  referred  to,  to  prepare  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  disci- 
ples for  the  struggles  that  awaited  them.  In  view  of  their  evident  dis- 
tress, while  yet  sitting  at  the  table,  he  said,  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled^  trust  in  God,  and  confide  in  Me."  Even  when  his  visible 
presence  should  be  removed,  they  were  to  trust  in  him  as  the  Mediator 
of  their  communion  with  God  ;  nor,  in  grief  for  his  departure,  to  think 
that  he  had  left  them  alone  in  the  world.     There  would  be  mansions 

*  It  is  charged  by  some  that  John  could  not  possibly  have  remembered  these  discourses 
thus  amid  the  thousand  painful  and  tumultuous  emotions  that  must  have  immediately  fol- 
lowed. Little  do  such  objectors  conceive  of  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  the 
might  of  deep  impressions  upon  it.  Such  impressions  these  discourses  must  have  made 
upon  a  mind  and  heart  like  John's,  and  what  was  once  received  thus  into  the  depths  of  the 
Boul  no  concussions  could  cast  out.  Moreover,  these  emotions,  how  powerful  soever  they 
may  have  been,  lasted  but  for  a  few  days,  and  were  followed  by  a  reunion  with  Christ,  by 
a  new  epoch  of  the  interior  life  of  the  disciples  which  developed  itself  more  and  more 
gloriously.  How,  in  these  few  days,  could  John  have  forgotten  discourses  so  weighty  in 
themselves,  and  affecting  his  own  soul  so  powerfully  ?  And,  when  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
disciples,  sunken  for  a  moment,  emerged  again  after  the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  how 
brilliantly  must  the  image  of  these  last  discourses  have  shone  forth  from  the  depths  of  their 
memories  and  their  hearts!  How  precious  must  each  word  have  been  to  them!  With 
what  intense  interest  must  they  have  turned  them  over  and  dwelt  upon  their  import ! 
And  how  clear,  in  the  light  of  their  experience  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  must 
many  things  have  appeared  that  were  before  obscure  ! 

Equally  futile  is  the  objection  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  at  an  advanced  age,  when 
some  things  must  have  escaped  his  memory,  and  others  become  blended  with  his  own 
thoughts.  He  must  have  repeated  these  discourses,  times  without  number,  to  others  ;  how, 
then,  can  it  be  said  that  he  could  not  commit  them  faithfully  to  writing  ?  (we  do  not  mean 
to  say  verbatim  et  literatim,  cf  index,  sub  voc.  John).  The  remark  of  Irenaeus  with  regard 
to  what  he  had  heard  in  his  youth  from  the  lips  of  Polycarp  will  apply  with  vastly  greater 
force  to  John  and  Christ;  "  MiiAXov  yu/)  to  riSre  iiaixvrnioveinii  tUv  Ivayxoi  yivo/i/iuy,  a5  yap  ck 
leaiiwv  iiaUr/acii  ovvavlovaai  Trj  <^ux^i  ^voiirai  airfj."  (Comp.  the  entire  passage,  Euseb.,  v. 
20  ;  it  bears  remarkably  against  human  efforts  to  convert  a  historical  period  into  a  mythi- 
cal one.) 

John  could  not  have  been  John  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  forget  such  discoarses  of 
Christ. 

A  further  proof  of  the  originality  of  these  discourses,  as  recorded  by  John,  is  the  aptness 
with  which  many  passages  are  joined  into  them  which,  in  the  other  Gospels,  are  presented 
in  isolated  foniis,  or  in  inapt  connexions  ;  e.  g.,  Luke,  xii.,  11,  12  ;  Matt.,  x.,  17-20;  Mark 
xiii.,  11.  The  passage  in  John,  xvi.,  32,  is  connected  in  Matt.,  xxvi.,  31,  Mark,  xiv.,  27, 
with  the  account  of  Peter's  denial. 
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for  all,  he  told  them,  in  bis  Father's  house.  He  was  going  before  (it 
was  the  object  of  his  redeeming  sufferings  and  of  his  ascension  to  heav- 
en), to  prepare  a  place  for  them  ;  just  as  a  friend  goes  before  his  friend 
to  make  his  dwelling  ready.  And  then  he  promises  them,  "  If  I  go 
and  prepare  a  place  fur  ijou,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  my- 
self;   that  icltere  I  am^  there  ye  viay  he  also^ 

This  might  be  understood  of  Christ's  second  advent,  were  it  not  that 
he  speaks  of  what  was  to  happen  immediately  upon  his  return  to  the 
Father,  and  that  his  design  was  to  comfort  them  in  view  of  the  imme- 
diate pain  of  separation.  Nor  can  it  be  applied  to  his  Resurrection, 
because  his  "going  to  the  Father"  was  X.o folloio  the  resurrection,  and 
this,  again,  to  be  followed  by  a  separation,*  The  only  remaining  inter- 
pretation is  to  apply  it  to  his  spiritual  coming,  to  his  revealing  himself  ' 
again  to  them,  as  the  glorified  one,  in  the  communion  of  the  Divine 
life.  Not  only  were  they  to  follow  Him  to  the  heavenly  "  mansions,"t 
where  he  was  to  "  provide  a  place  for  them,"  but  he  himself  was 
"  again  to  come  to  them,'''  that  where  He.was,  there  they  might  be  also, 
in  spirit,  united  with  him,  never  again  to  be  separated.  But  as  they 
could  not  as  yet  fully  apprehend  this  spii'itual  coming  and  communion, 
it  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  these  expressions,  sufficiently  within 
their  capacity  to  give  them  consolation  at  the  time,  were  understood  ia 
their  full  import. 

§  273.    Conversation  with  Philip  and  Thomas. —  Christ  the  Way.  * 
(John,  xiv.) 

The  institution  of  the  Eucharist  also  contained  an  allusionj  to  the 
promise  that  he  would  be  with  his  disciples  as  truly  after  his  departure 
as  he  had  been  during  his  corporeal  presence.  And  as  he  knew  that 
their  minds  were  not  yet  entirely  free  from  carnal  and  unspiritual 
views,  he  gave  occasion  for  them  to  express  themselves  freely,  in 
order  to  give  them  clearer  ideas  by  means  of  their  very  misunder- 
standings. 

"  Whether  I  go,''  said  he,  ''  yc  hriow  ;  and  the  way  ye  know.'"  Still, 
the  death  of  Messiah  was  a  hard  conception  for  them  ;  a  miraculous 
removal  from  the  earth  would  have  accorded  bettor  with  their  feelings. 

•  This  olyectioii  -would  fall  nway  if  we  could  believe,  witli  L.  Kinkel  (Ptud.  ii.  Krit., 
1841,  3),  that  Christ,  after  leavinj,'  the  grave  and  appcarini,'  to  Mary,  ascended  to  heaven, 
and  only  returned  thence  when  he  reappeared  to  the  discii)lcs.  But  tlie  words  nnder  con- 
Bideratiun  ilo  not  justify  thi8  supposition.  However  we  may  conceive  Christ's  reappear- 
ance after  his  resurrection,  they  could  not  satisfy  the  promises,  given  in  these  discourses,  of  a 
new  and  liighcr  8|iiritual  connexion  hetween  him  and  his  disciples.  In  view  of  this  con- 
tinued manifestation,  this  uninterrupted  communion,  his  bodily  reappearance  was  only 
preparatory  and  (jubordinatc. 

t  Compare  the  analoiry  in  the  figure  of  tlie  "  everlasting  mansions,"  p.  275. 

t  The  hist  promise,  also.  Matt.,  xxviii.,  20,  presupposes  such  fuller  explanations  as  those 
which  we  find  recorded  by  John  in  these  discourses. 
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Thomas,*  who  .seems  to  have  remained  in  bondage  to  sense  more  than 
any  of  the  others,  said  to  him,  "  Lo?'d,  we  hnow  not  whither  thou  goest  ; 
and  how  can  we  know  the  way  ?"  The  Saviour,  in  his  reply,  inverts 
the  order;  if  they  liad  known  the  "way,'"  they  would  have  known  the 
"  whither:""  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  ;  no  man  cometh  unto 
the  Father  hut  hy  me.  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should  have  knou'n  my 
Father  also."  (Had  they  better  known  Hiin,  through  whom  the  Father 
reveals  and  communicates  liimself,  they  would  have  known  better  all 
the  rest.)  The  three  conceptions  in  this  passage  are  closely  connected 
together.  He  designates  himself  not  merely  as  the  guide,  but  as  the 
^Vay  itself;  and  that  because  he  is  himself,  according  to  his  nature 
and  life,  the  Truth  ;  the  truth  springing  from  the  Life  ;  because  he  is, 
in  himself,  the  Source  of  the  Divine  Life  among  men,  as  well  as  the 
personal  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Truth.  He  is,  therefore,  the  Way, 
inasmuch  as  mankind,  by  communion  of  Divine  life  with  him,  receive 
the  truth,  and  are  brought  by  it  into  union  with  the  Father.  He  that 
knows  him,  therefore,  knows,  the  Father  also.  "  And  from  henceforth 
ye  know  him,  and  have  seen  him;"  i.e.,  after  their  long  intercourse 
with  Christ,  they  were  now,  at  least,  to  see  and  recognize  the  Father 
in  him. 

But  Philip,  still  on  the  stand-point  of  sense,  applied  these  words  to 
a  sensible  theophany,  as  a  sign  of  the  Messianic  era  :  "  Lord,  shoic  vs 
the  Father,  and  it  svficetJi  us."  This  misunderstanding  led  Christ 
again  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  same  truth,  that  whoever  ob- 
tained a  just  spiritual  intuition  of  Hi7n  saw  the  Father  in  Him;  the 
Father,  with  whom  He  lived  in  inseparable  communion,  and  who 
manifested  himself  in  His  words  and  works  (v.  9,  10,  11).  But  these 
wf)rks,  and  the  manifestation  of  God  in  them,  were  not  to  remain  to 
the  disciples  something  merely  external.  Whoever  believed  on  him 
was,  through  his  fellowship,  to  become  an  organ  of  his  continued  Divine 
working  for  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  mankind ;  the  aim  of  his  whole 
manifestation  was  to  do  yet  greater  things  than  he  had  done  :t  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall 
he  do  also  ;  and  yet  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do."\ 

And  the  source  of  aU  this  power  was  to  be,  in  his  own  words,  "  Be- 
cause I  go  unto  my  Father ;"  they  were  to  gain  it  precisely  by  that 
separation,  the  prospect  of  which  then  filled  them  with  grief  and  sorrow. 
When  he  should  go  to  the  Father,  and  remove  from  them  the  visible, 
human,  and,  therefore,  limited  form  of  his  manifestation,  as  a  source 
of  depend ance,  then  would  he,  as  the  glorified  one,  work  invisibly  from 

*  Thomas  displaj-s  the  same  character  here  as  in  his  subseiiuent  doubts  concerninff 
Christ's  rcsuiTcction.  It  is  wholly  incredible  that  the  author  of  John's  Gospel,  who  obvi- 
ausly  was  little  capable  of  assuming  diflcrent  characters,  should  have  invented  such  a  one. 

t  Cf.  the  excellent  remarks  of  A7i7tg-,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1«36,  iii.,  684.  J  Cf.  p.  184,  358. 
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heaven  in  them,  and  among  them,  with  Divine  power.  And  there- 
fore it  was  that,  through  communion  of  the  Divine  life  with  him,  they 
were  to  "do  yet  greater  things  than  these." 

§  274.  Of  Prayer  in  the  Name  of  Christ.  He  promises  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  the  Comforter  ;  and  His  oion  Return.  (.John,  xiv.,  13-26.) 
The  disciples  were  to  enter  into  new  relations  with  Christ.  He, 
therefore,  specially  taught  them  to  pray  in  his  name.  As  they  had  be- 
fore, during  his  bodily  presence,  expressed  their  wants  to  him  person- 
ally, so  now,  trusting  in  him,  and  conscious  of  the  new  relations  in 
which,  through  him,  they  stood  to  the  Father,  they  were  to  apply  to 
the  Father  in  his  name.  "-And.  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in 
my  name  [i.  e.,  thi'ough  his  mediation),  that  icill  I  do,  that  the  Father 
may  he  glorified  in  the  Son''  (by  what  the  Son  should  work  among  men 
to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  by  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God  through 
him).  At  the  same  time,  certain  conditions  were  essential  on  their 
part :  "  If  ye  love  me,  heep  my  commandments.''' 

And  this  forms  the  transition  to  the  promise  which  follows  :  "And  I 
will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he 
may  abide  with  you  forever."  Through  his  mediation,  the  Father  would 
send  them,  instead  of  Him  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  their  help  in 
all  things,  another  Helper,  who  should  not  leave  them,  as  He  was  about 
to  do.  '■'Even  the  Spirit  of  Truth  :"  and  he  calls  the  Spirit  so,  because 
it  alone  can  unfold  the  mefining  of  ?iis  truth,  and  because  union  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  only  be  obtained  by  appropriating  that  truth. 
This  Spirit,  he  told  them,  the  world  could  not  receive,  because  it  was 
totally  foreign  to  the  world  ;  but  they  were  to  know  it,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  could  be  known,  by  inward  and  personal  experience  :  "  He 
dwelleth  xvith  you,  and  shall  be  in  you." 

His  description  of  the  Spirit  makes  it,  in  relation  to  his  own  previous 
personal  presence  among  them,  something  different  from  himself. 
This  prepared  them  to  apprehend,  in  a  more  spiritual  way  than  before, 
the  announcement  of  his  own  return,  which  he  now  repeated.  With 
this  Spirit  it  was  that  he  himself  was  to  come  to  them  :  "  /  ivill  not  leave 
you  orphans  ;  I  will  come  to  you."  He  speaks  now  of  himself,  just  as 
he  had  before  spoken  of  the  Spirit :  "  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world 
seeth  me  no  more,  hut  ye  sec  me  ;  because  I  live,  and  ye  live  ;  I  reveal 
myeelf,  as  the  Living,  to  the  living."  The  world,  cut  oft'  from  the  Di- 
vine life,  and  therefore  dead,  knows  nothing  of  C-hrist,  as  the  Living  ; 
it  holds  him  dead  ;  but  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  Divine  com- 
munion of  life  with  him,  he  will  reveal  himself  as  the  Living  one. 

He  then  tells  them  that  only  at  the  period  when  they  should  reach 
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this  higher  communion  with  him,  would  they  be  able  fully  to  under- 
stand his  relation  to  the  Father  and  to  them  :  "At  that  day  shall  ye 
hnoxo  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  yc  in  me,  and  I  in  you'^  Through- 
out these  final  discourses,  promises  alternate  with  duties  ;  so  now  he 
points  out  an  essential  requisite  on  their  part — love,  pjoved  in  keeping 
his  commandments  :  "  He  that  hath  (knows  and  preserves)  my  covi- 
mandments,  and  also  hcepcth  (faithfully  observes)  them,  he  it  is  that 
loveth  me  ;  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I 
will  love  him  (including  an  active  demonstration  of  love),  and  will  mani- 
fest myself  to  him."  One  of  the  disciples,  yet  blinded  by  carnal  ex- 
pectations, said  to  him,  ''Lord,  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself 
unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  tvorld  V  This  led  Christ  to  say  that  this  mani- 
festation spoken  of  would  be  made  only  to  those  who  should  be  spirit- 
ually susceptible  of  it,  thereby  implying  that  it  would  be  entirely  a 
spiritual  manifestation  (v.  23,  24). 

Finally,  he  referred  them  again  (v.  26)  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  sent 
through  his  mediation,  who  should  teach  them  rightly  to  understand 
his  own  (Christ's)  doctrine;  and  should  call  back  to  their  memories 
any  thing  which  might,  through  misunderstanding,  become  darkened  in 
their  minds. 

§  275.  Christ's  Salutation  of  Peace ;  its  Import.  (.Tohn,  xiv.,  27,  seq.) 
When  about  to  rise  from  the  table,  the  Saviour  pronounced  a  bless- 
ing, as  was  usual  at  salutation  and  leave-taking  :  "  Peace  I  leave  with 
you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you."  A  fitting^onclusion  to  the  promises 
of  comfort  was  this  farewell  word  of  peace.  But,  after  all  that  he  bad 
promised,  he  could,  even  in  view  of  the  approaching  separation,  and 
the  conflicts  and  strifes  to  which  he  was  about  to  leave  the  disciples, 
promise  them  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  And  he  told  them  that  his 
salutation  implied  another  peace  than  that  of  the  world  :  "  Not  as  the. 
world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you."  This  peace  the  world  has  not,  and 
therefore  cannot  give.  It  was  peace  in  itself,  a  real  peace,  that  he  left 
behind  unto  his  own ;  a  peace  which  none  but  He  possesses,  and  none 
can  find  but  in  communion  with  him.  No  room  m  .them,  therefore, 
for  fear  or  disquiet :  "  Let  not  your  heart  he  troubled,  neither  let  it  he 
afraid" 

Again  he  recurs  to  his  departure,  and  reminds  them  of  the  promise 
which  ought  to  remove  all  the  sting  of  separation  :  •'  Yc  have  heard  how 
I  said  unto  you,  I  go  away,  and  come  again  unto  you.  If  yc  loved  me, 
ye  would  rejoice  because  I  said,  I  go  unto  the  Father,  for  the  Father  is 
greater  than  I."  He  went ;  but  it  was  to  return  in  greater  glory. 
They  could  not  love  him,  if  they  did  not  rejoice  at  the  glorious  change  ; 
that  he  was  to  leave  the  limits  of  his  earthly  and  visible  human  nature, 
and  ascend  to  the  Father  Almighty,  in  order  to  operate,  thenceforward, 
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in  union  willi  Him,  in  the  power  of  God,  invisible  and  infinite.*  He 
had  foretold  to  them  what  would  happen,  that  their  faith  might  not 
waver  in  the  evil  hour  (v.  29).  He  could  speak  but  a  few  words  more, 
as  the  Prince  of  this  World  was  coming  (in  his  agents) ;  though  that 
Prince  had  no  power  over  him,  and  He  could,  if  he  chose,  pscape  the 
power  of  his  foes  (v,  30)  ;  but  he  did  not  choose.  Voluntarily  he 
would  go  to  meet  death,  to  prove,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  his-love  to 
the  Father,  by  completing  the  work  committed  to  him  by  the  Father 
(V.  31). 

And  then  he  called  thera  to  arise  from  table,  and  go  with  him  to  the 
final  conflict. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DISCOUESES  OF  CHRIST  AFTER  RISING  FROM  TABLE  AT  THE  LAST 

SUPPER. 

§  276.    Similitude  of  the    Vine  and  Branches. —  The  Law  of  Lovi. 

(John,  XV.) 

THERE  were  many  thoughts  which  his  mind  and  heart  yet  laboured 
to  pour  forth.  After  leaving  the  table  he  began  to  discourse  anew, 
and  called  their  attention  specially  to  two  thoughts  :  (1.)  That  the  re- 
lation which  had  subsisted  between  them  was  to  remain,  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that,  instead  oi  external  dependence  and  connexion,  they 
would  be  internuUij  allied  to  and  dependent  on  him ;  (2.)  That  they 
must  now  become  self-active  agents  for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  that  they  could  only  become  such  by  continued  communion 
and  fellowship  with  him. 

To  illustrate  these  points,  he  made  use  of  the  similitude  of  a  Vine : 
God,  the  vine-dresser;  Christ,  the  vine;  his.  followers,  the  branches. 
Tlie  fructifying  sap  flows  from  the  vine-stock  through  all  the  branches, 
and  without  it  they  can  produce  no  fruit ;  so  the  followers  of  Christ 
can  only  obtain,  Ijy  inward  and  inseparable  communion  with  him,  the 
Divine  life  which  can  fit  them  to  be  productive  labourers  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  The  branches  wither  when  torn  from  the  vine,  and  de- 
prived of  its  vital  sap  ;  so,  also,  the  disciples  of  Christ  live  and  prosper 
only  in  continuous  communion  with  him.  But  as  the  branches  show, 
by  bearing  fruit,  that  they  have  shared  in  the  fructifying  power  from  the 
vine-stock  ;  so  the  disciples  of  Christ  must  show  their  participation  in 
the  Divine  life  through  communion  with  Him,  by  abundant  and  fruitful 

*  As  L"cA'c  and  KlUif^  (loc.  cit.)  have  remarked,  this  passage  can  only  be  applied  to  the 
relation  between  God.  a.s  tlio  Almiqhty,  and  Jesus,  as  man,  standing  tlien  before  his  disri 
pies,  in  the  narrow  fjnn  of  humanity. 
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labours  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  vine-dresser  cuts  ofT  all  useless 
branches,  which,  like  mere  excrescences,  consume  the  vital  power  of 
the  vine  without  bearing  fruit;  so  will  all  those  who  do  not  manifest 
the  Divine  life  in  fruitful  works,  proving,  by  this  deficiency,  that  their 
communion  with  Christ  is  not  real,  but  apparent,  be  cut  off  from  the 
kino-dom  of  God.*  But  even  the  productive  branches  stand  in  con- 
stant need  of  the  vine-dresser's  care ;  all  exuberant  growth  must  be 
trimmed  ;  all  excrescences  hindering  the  course  of  the  vital  sap  must 
be  pared  away ;  so,  also,  the  disciples,  even  those  who  enjoy  the  Divine 
life  in  communion  with  Christ,  must  be  purified  constantly  from  foreign 
elements,  that  there  may  be  no  obstacles  to  the  developement  of  the 
Divine  life  within  them,  or  of  the  outward  activity  corresponding  to  it. 

It  was  only  by  this  activity  in  communion  with  him  that  they  could 
prove  themselves  to  be  his  genuine  disciples  (v.  S)  ;t  by  activity  in  ob- 
serving all  his  commandments  ;|  and  again  he  condenses  all  "  the  com- 
mandments" into  love  (v.  9-14).  Such  love  they  weie  to  show  to 
each  other  as  he,  laying  down  his  life,  had  shown  to  them.  In  thus 
communicating  to  the  disciples  the  whole  counsel  of  the  Father  in  re- 
gard to  the  plan  of  salvation  through  their  agency,  and  in  calling  upon 
them  to  devote  themselves  to  this  service  as  organs  of  the  Divine  king- 
dom, with  clear  consciousness  and  free  self-determination,  he  removes 
them  from  the  stand-point  of  "  servants"  and  takes  them  up  to  that  of 
"friends"  (v.  15).^ 

United  to  each  other  in  love,  they  must  also  be  hated  in  common  by 
the  world ;  the  world  must  feel  to  them  as  to  their  Master.  He  pre- 
dicts the  persecutions  that  await  them.  He  sees  before  him  the  con- 
flict of  Christianity  with  all  existing  institutions  (v.  18-23). || 

§  277.    Promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost. —  Concluding  Words  of  Comfort  to 

the  Discijylcs.     (John,  xvi.,  7-33.) 

But  he  further  promises^  that  in  all  their  conflicts  they  shall  have  the 

Holy  Ghost  for  a  helper.**    The  Holy  Ghost  was  to  accomplish,  through 

them,  all  things  necessary  for  the  spread  of  the  Divine  kingdom.      The 

*  The  same  thought  as  ''He  who  hatli,  to  him  shall  be  given,"  &c.,  p.  105,  189. 

t  Mark  the  imier  connexion  between  these  discourses  and  those  recorded  in  the  first 
three  Gospels.  The  same  demand  is  implied  in  the  parables  of  the  talents  and  the  pouTid 
(p.  347,  348)  as  in  this  similitude  of  the  vine. 

{  Hence  ''  the  commandments"  are  not  "  the  letter  of  the  law  :"  where  there  is  life,  rooted 
in  communion  with  Christ,  it  cannot,  accordinir  to  its  very  essence,  manifest  itself  other- 
wise except  in  works  corresponding  to  the  law.  §  Cf  p.  120. 

II  Not  "peace,"  but  a  "sword,"  as  in  the  synoptical  Gospels;  cf  p.  315. 

IT  Cf.  p.  396,  397. 

"*  Cf  p.  117,  on  the  two-fold  relation  of  the  disciples,  (1.)  As  individual  witnesses  of  Cbrist's 
ministry;  (2.)  As  organs  of  the  spirit,  like  believers  in  general. 
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process  he  states  as  follows :  The  Holy  Ghost  will  convince  the  world 
of  sin,  and  show  that  unbelief  is- the  ground  of  sin;  and  further,  will 
convince  the  w^orld  that  Christ  did  not  die  as  a  sinner,  but,  as  the  Holy 
One,  ascended  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  most  perfectly  manifesting  His 
righteousness  in  his  death,  and  in  the  exaltation  to  God  which  followed 
it ;  indeed,  all  that  are  convinced  of  sin  will  recognize  him  as  the  Holy 
One,  and  the  source  of  all  holiness  in  men.  So  he  will  gradually  con- 
vince the  world  oi  judgment ;  that  Satan,  so  long  ruler  of  the  world, 
has  been  judged  ;  that  evil  has  lost  its  sway,  and  therefore  can  cause  no 
fear  to  such  as  hold  communion  with  Christ,  These,  then,  are  the 
three  great  elements  of  the  process  :  the  consciousness  of  sin  ;  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer  from  sin;  of  the  impotency  of 
evil  [judgment)  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  to  be  con- 
scious of  sin;  to  know  Christ  as  the  Holy  Redeemer;  and  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  the  conqueror  of  evil,  which  shall  finally  subdue  all 
things  to  itself:  this  is  the  whole  essence  of  Cliristianity. 

Christ  had  many  things  to  say  of  his  doctrine  which  the  disciples 
were  not  then  in  a  condition  to  understand.  But  he  was  just  about  to 
leave  them  ;  and  therefore  he  pointed  them  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
which  was  to  unfold  all  the  truth  he  had  proclaimed.  It  was  not  to 
announce  any  neiv  doctrine;  but  to  open  the  truth  of  his  doctrine;  to 
glorify  Him  (v.  14)  in  them,  by  developing  the  full  sense  of  what  He 
had  taugiit  them.  Again  he  passes  from  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  his  own  communion  with  them  ;  repeating  what  he  had  before  said : 
"  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me;  and  again  a  little  while,  and  ye 
shall  sec  me,  because  1  go  to  the  Father""  (inasmuch  as  his  "going  to  the 
Father"  was  to  be  the  ground  of  the  new  spiritual  communion).*  And, 
again,  some  of  them  expressed  the  surprise  of  their  contracted  minds 
at  his  words  (v.  17).  Jesus,  seeing  their  uncertainty,  developed  the 
thought  still  further.  He  told  them  they  should  be  sorrowful  for  a 
season,  but  their  soitow  would  be  turned  into  permanent  joy.  Their 
transient  pains,  like  those  of  a  woman  in  travail,  would  be  the  birth- 
throes  of  a  new  creation  within  them.  "  And  ye  now,  therefore,  have 
Borrow  ;  but  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your 
joy  no  man  taketh  from  you." 

'■'And  in  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing  ;^^  they  would  no  more  need 
his  sensible  presence  to  ask  of  hira  as  they  had  been  wont.  "Whatso- 
ever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name  (in  conscious  communion 
through  Christ's  mediation),  he  will  give  it  you.'"  (The  Father  would 
reveal  all  things  needful  to  tliem  through  Christ's  mediation ;  clearing 
up  all  obscurities,  and  supplying  the  place  of  his  corporeal  presence.) 

*  But  the  promise  certainly  contains  an  allusion  to  his  rcsuirection,  inasmuch  as  his  re- 
appearance was  to  the  disciples  the  point  of  transition  to  the  state  of  new  spiritual  com- 
tuuniuu. 

C  c 
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Up  to  that  time  (v.  24),  not  having  yet  obtained  confidence  of  com- 
munion with  the  Fatlicr  tlu-ough  Christ,  they  had  asked  nothing  oi' 
Him  ;  but  then  they  should  ask,  and  receive,  that  their  joy  might  be 
lull.  Then,  too,  would  Christ  no  more  speak  unto  them  in  figures  or 
parables,  but  would  openly  unveil  all  he  had  to  say  to  them  of  the 
Father.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  I  say  ?iot  unto  you  that  1  will  pray  the 
Father  for  you  ;"  in  their  conscious  communion  wilh  Him  they  would 
be  sure  of  the  Father's  love,  and  in  His  name  would  address  thetn- 
selvcs  directly  to  the  Father. 

At  last  a  ray  of  light  beamed  into  the  souls  of  the  disciples.  They 
felt  the  impression  of  the  high  things  which  Christ,  in  coufident  Divinity, 
liad  just  announced  to  them.  Yet,  as  their  language  shows*  that  they 
did  not  fully  understand  him,  it  was  rather  a  feeling  than  a  clearly 
developed  consciousness.  Christ  cautioned  them  against  trusting  it  too 
far ;  that  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  a  faith  of  this  kind  would  give 
way  to  a  ])ovverful  impression  of  another  nature ;  that  they  should  he 
scattered,  and  leave  him  alone  :  "  Yet  not  alonc,''^  said  he,  "  because  the 
Father  is  xoith  mcP 

The  aim  of  the  whole  discourse  had  been  to  impart  to  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  a  spring  of  Divine  comfort  amid  their  struggles  with  a 
hostile  world  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  closed 
it  with  a  few  words  of  farewell,  embracing  its  whole  scope :  "  These, 
things  have  I  spoken  to  you,  that  in  (communion  with)  me  ye  might  haoe 
peace. \  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulations  ;  be  oj"  good  cheer  ;  I 
have  overcome  the  world. ''''\ 

§  278.   Christ's  Prayer  as  High-priest.     (John,  xvii.) 
With  a  prayer  Christ  concludes  this  last  interview  with  his  disciples ; 
with  a  prayer  he  prepares  himself  for  the  separation  and  the  final  con- 
flict. 

The  import  of  the  prayer  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  discourse.  Con- 
scious that  his  work  (viz.,  to  glorify  God  in  man)  on  earth  is  finished, 
he  prays  the  Father  to  take  him  to  himself,  and  glorify  him  with  him- 
self. Not,  however,  with  a  selfish  aim  or  selfish  longings ;  it  was  to 
glorify  the  Father,  ahd,  what  was  inseparable  therefrom,  to  impart  the 
Divine  life  to  mankind  :  "  Glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify 

'  It  appears  clear  from  v.  29,  30  that  they  understood  the  phrase,  "  Ye  shall  ask  me 
nothing,"  in  a  sense  diflerent  from  that  which  he  intended.  It  may  readily  be  imagined 
that  John's  subsequent  better  comprehension  of  Christ's  meaning  caused  this  misappre- 
hension to  appear  remarkable,  and  served  to  impress  it  the  more  upon  his  memory. 

t  Inward  peace ;  Divine  calmness  amid  the  struggle  with  the  world. 

t  The  relation  is  two-fold:  (1)  The  inward  life  in  communion  with  Christ,  who  has  over- 
come the  Power  of  Evil,  and  gives  his  own  to  share  in  his  victory ;  (2)  The  outward  life  in 
contact  with  the  world,  possibly  banning,  indeed,  the  outward  man,  but  incapable  of  sub- 
doing,  or  disturbing  tlie  peace  of,  the  imier  man,  rooted  in  Christ's  fellowship. 
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ihce  ;  as  tliou  hast  given  Wun  j)Ower  over  all  fiesh,  tliat  lie  sJiould  give 
eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him.'''*  But  as  eternal  life  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  knowing  the  true  God,  revealed  in  Christ,  he 
prays  that  this  knowledge  may  be  diffused  among  all  men,  and  so  eter- 
nal life  be  given  to  all. 

Then,  first,  he  prays  for  those  who  had  already  received  this  knowl- 
edge, and  vvei'e  to  become  instruments  of  its  diffusion  among  men. 
As  he  is  about  to  leave  the  world,  and  to  leave  the  disciples  alone  in  it, 
he  commends  them  to  the  protecting  care  of  the  Father,  to  whom  they 
are  consecrated  through  him  ;  that  the  Divine  communion  of  life,  which 
he  had  established,  might  be  preserved  among  them.  He  commends 
them  to  His  care,  because  the  world,  in  whose  midst  they  are,  will 
hate  them,  since  they  are  not  of  it.  He  does  not  ask  their  remo- 
\'a\f?om  the  world  ;  that  would  subvert  the  very  work  he  had  assigned 
them,  the  work  of  regenerating  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of 
(roD  in  Christ;  he  only  prays  that  tliey  may  be  inwardly  separated 
from  the  world  and  its  evil  powers,  and  sanctified  through  the  truth  he 
had  revealed ;  that  his  life,  sanctified  to  God,  and  given  up  for  them, 
might  become  the  ground  of  their  sanctification. 

He  then  extends  his  prayer  to  all  that  may  be  brought  to  faith  by 
their  preaching  (v.  20).  He  prays  that  they  may  be  united  in  the 
communion  of  life  with  God  which  he  had  established ;  that  by  it  they 
may  testify  of  him  ;  that  thereby  they  might  show  forth  the  glory  of 
the  inner  life  given  by  him,  and  bear  witness  of  that  love  of  God  (v. 
:i.3)  which  they  had  experienced  through  him.  (The  true  communion 
of  Christ's  disciples  shows  forth  His  glory,  and  the  glory  which  He 
lias  imparted  to  them;  the  glory,  namely,  of  their  whole  relation  to 
God  as  children,  secured  for  them  by  Him.  The  outward  appearance 
is  the  reflection  of  the  glory  within.f)  He  then  prays  (v.  24)  that  all 
those  who  are  "  given  to  him"  (already  united  with  him — his  glory  al- 
ready revealed  in  them)  may  be  raised  up  to  be  where  He  is,  to  com- 
plete communion  with  him,  to  the  beholding  of  his  Divine  glory  (and 
tliis  implies  a  share  in  that  glory;  for  intuition  and  life  coincide  in  the 
Divine). 

This  incomparable  prayer  of  consecration  for  his  own,  and  for  all 
mankind,  is  closed  with  the  words,  "  O  HolyX  Father,  the  world  hath 
not  known  thee  (lost  in  sin,  it  cannot  know  the  Holy  One) ;  but  I  have 
known  thee  (the  Holy  One  knows  the  Holy  One) ;  and  these  have  known 
that  tJiou  hast  sent  me  (they  are,  therefore,  separated  from  the  world  of 
sin,  which  is  estranged  from  the  Holy  God) ;  and,  I  have  declared  unto 
them  thy  name  (have  revealed  unto  them  Thee,  as  the  Holy  One,  and 

*  He  considers  those,  and  thosd  only,  as  truly  his  own  who  follow  the  inward  Divine 
call,  the  "drawing"  of  the  Father.     Cf  p.  138,  3G0. 

t  Tn  all  time  the  spread  of  Christianity  is  moat  advanced  by  the  power  of  the  Christian 
Ufa.  \  1  translate  iUatc,  "holy  ;"  cf  xvi.,  10 ;  1  John,  ii.,  29;  iii..  7.  10. 
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not  only  as  the  Holy  God,  hut  as  the  Holy  Father,  with  whom  they 
stand  in  chiUl-like  communion),  and  loill  declare  it  further  (all  that  had 
been  revealed  was  but  the  germ,  as  it  were,  of  subsequent  develope- 
ments) ;  that  the  love  ichereioith  thou  hast  loved  me  may  he  in  them,  and 
I  in  them  (that  as  they  know  Thee  more  and  more  through  the  revela- 
tions of  my  spirit,  they  may,  in  communion  with  me,  learn  more  and 
more  how  thou  lovest  me  and  those  that  belong  to  me)." 

Thus  this  prayer  embraces  the  whole  work  of  Christ,  up  to  its  final 
consummation  ;  his  work,  upon  the  basis  laid  down  by  himself,  contin- 
ually carried  on,  until  all  that  submit  to  him  shall  be  brought  to  a  share 
in  his  glory — to  a  complete  communion  of  Divine  life  with  him. 
What  is  expressed  in  the  "  Lord's  Prayer"  as  the  object  of  the  prayer 
of  believers  is  here  presented  as  the  object  of  his  own  prayer ^or  be- 
lievers. 


CHAPTER  V, 

GETHSEMANE. 

§  279.  Comparison  of  John's  Gospel  with  the  Synoptical  Gospels  in  re- 
gard to  Jesus'  Conflict  of  Soul. — Historical  Credibility  of  the  Synop- 
tical Account. 
FULL  of  celestial  serenity,  Jesus  went  forth  with  the  disciples,  as 
was  his  wont,  to  the  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to 
await  the  coming  of  his  captors.  Various  alternations  of  feeling  en- 
sued in  his  soul ;  and  in  regard  to  them  there  is  an  obvious  difference 
between  the  synoptical  Gospels  and  John ;  the  former  not  mentioning 
them  at  all,  the  latter  giving  a  partial  account  of  them.  In  modern 
times  this  discrepancy  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  irreconcila- 
ble ;  60  much  so  that  one  side  or  the  other  must  be  maintained,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  whole  subject. 

It  is  argued  that  we  cannot  imagine  Christ,  who  had  just  spoken 
with  such  Divine  confidence,  and  had  poured  out  his  soul  before  God 
in  a  prayer  of  heavenly  calmness  and  assurance,  as  undergoing,  imme- 
diately after,  such  struggles  of  soul  as  are  recorded  in  the  synoptical 
Gospels.  But,  laying  John's  Gospel  out  of  the  case,  do  we  not  find 
the  same  contrast  in  the  other  Gospels  %  Was  not  all  this  heavenly 
elevation,  serenity,  and  confidence  presupposed  in  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist,  according  to  its  deeper  sense  ]  Was  not  that  act,  the 
pledge  of  his  continuing  communion  with  the  Church,  as  recorded  in 
the  first  three  Gospels,  as  great  a  proof  of  those  high  thoughts  on  which 
his  calmness  was  founded,  as  is  contained  in  the  final  discourse  and 
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prayer  given  by  John  1  Nay,  even  in  these  last,  can  we  not  trace  al- 
ternations of  feeling;  subordinate,  however,  to  the  fundamental  and 
Divine  tone  ] 

As  for  these  alternations  of  feeling  themselves,  may  we  not  con- 
ceive, that  as,  in  the  life  of  believers,  who  represent  (imperfectly  in- 
deed) the  image  of  Christ  on  earth,  calmness  and  tumult,  confidence 
and  despondency,  alternate  with  each  other  under  the  diverse  influen- 
ces of  the  outward  world,*  so  too  there  might  be  similar  fluctuations 
(unconnected,  however,  with  the  reactions  of  sin,  which  might  exist  in 
believerst)  in  the  soul  of  Him  who,  with  all  his  Divine  elevation,  was 
like  unto  man  in  all  things  but  sin,  and  sympathized,  unutterably,  with 
all  purely  human  feelings  ]| 

Even  in  John's  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  we  find  such  al- 
ternations in  the  promhiency  of  the  Divinity  and  the  humanity  of 
Christ ;  would  not,  thei'efore,  similar  manifestations  at  the  approach  of 
death  be  in  harmony  with  his  image,  as  depicted  by  John  himself] 
Moreover,  both  John  and  Luke  alluded  to  the  beginnings  of  this  strug- 
gle of  soul  at  diftbrent  times  before  ;§  momentary,  however,  and  soon 
followed  by  the  accustomed  confidence  of  Divinity.  In  John,  xiii., 
21,11  we  find  Jesus  "troubled  in  spirit"  in  contemplating  Judas.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  all  analogy,  then,  that  such  moments  should  no6 
occur,  even  with  increased  intensity,  amid  the  ever-accumulating  pangs 
both  of  soul  and  body  that  he  endured  up  to  the  moment  of  the  final 
and  triumphant  exclamation.  "But,"  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  "ac- 
cording to  .lohn's  account,  there  icas  no  struggle  of  soul  at  last."  How, 
then,  could  John  record  Christ's  "trouble  of  soul"  (xii.,  27)  in  view  of 
the  last  hour,  and  his  wish^  (xiii.,  27)  that  the  catastrophe  might  be 
hastened  1 

The  account  of  the  agony  in  the  garden,  taken  from  the  other  Gos- 
pels, can  be  aptly  inserted  in  John's  narrative.  "  But  why,  then,  does 
John  not  record  iti"  It  is  enough  to  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that  his  ob- 
ject was,  not  to  give  a  complete  biography,  but  to  ari'ange  a  number 
of  separate  features  of  the  great  picture,  according  to  a  peculiar  point 
of  view.  If  John,  having  intimated  the  beginnings  of  this  struggle  in 
the  soul  of  Jesus,  preferred,  instead  of  delineating  all  its  subsequent 
stages,  to  picture  forth  the  Divine  elevation  of  Christ  as  shown  in  his 

*  Cf.  John  the  Baptiaf.  t  Cf.  p.  79,  82. 

t  Tbus  did  thnt  qcnuiiio  disciple  of  Clirist,  John  Huss,  wlio  had  formed  his  life  upon  the 
intuition  of  Christ's  example,  learn  from  the  experience  of  his  own  last  struggles  how  to 
comprehend  these  opixisite  manifestations  in  the  Saviour's  life.  ^Vilh  reference  to  such 
alternations  in  his  own  cxi)erience,  he  writes  :  "  Pro  certo  grave  est,  imiierturbate  gaudere, 
et  omnc  gaudium  existimarc,  in  variis  tentationihus.  Levc  est  loijui  et  illud  exponore,  sed 
grave  implerc.  Siiiuidoni  paticntissimus  et  fortissiraus  miles,  sciens  quod  die  tertia  esset 
resurrccturus,  et  per  mortem  suara  viucens  inirnicos,  post  coenam  ultiraam  turbatus  est  spi- 
rita  et  dixit, — tristis  est  aninin,  usque  ad  nmrtcni." 

$  Cf.  p.  314,  370.  II  Cf.  p.  387.  H  Cf.  p.  388. 
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last  discourses,  can  we  infer  any  thing  from  this,  except  tliat  in  his  de- 
lineation certain  features  of  Christ's  picture  are  more  prominent  than 
others?  Throughout,  it  is  the  method  of  John's  Gospel  to  present 
connected  chains  of  Christ's  discourses  and  acts,  rather  than  isolated 
incidents,  however  characteristic,  such  as  we  find  in  the  other  Evangel- 
ists. Moreover,  as  an  eye-witness  of  this  last  struggle,  he  was  not  in 
a  state  of  mind  to  perceive,  and  subsequently  to  describe,  it  as  a  ichole. 
It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  this  last  remaik,  that  the  disci- 
ples could  not  have  remembered,  and  faithfully  recorded,  individual 
features  that  made  a  deep  impi'ession  upon  them. 

Let  us  now  dwell  f(jr  a  moment  upon  the  credibility  of  the  synop- 
tical account.  It  agrees  entirely  with  Heb.,  v.,  7,  which  was  founded 
upon  direct  Apostolical  tradition.  How  can  it  be  conceived  that  such 
a  description  of  Christ's  agony  could  have  arisen  from  an  invented  le- 
gend, intended  to  glorify  him  %  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  was  made 
up  by  collecting  and  putting  together  the  various  types  and  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  prefigured  such  an  agony ;  after  the  de- 
scription was  extant,  as  history,  it  was  natural  that  these  should  be 
gathered  up,  and  doctrinal  reasons  assigned  for  the  agony  itself;  but 
before,  its  invention  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea, 
generally  prevalent,  of  the  glory  of  Messiah.  In  the  representations 
of  the  Evangelists,  particularly  Matthew,  we  can  detect  no  aim  but  a 
historical  one ;  not  a  trace  of  doctrinal  motives  can  be  discovered ; 
only  at  a  later  period  were  such  thrust  upon  them  by  that  wilfulness 
which  can  find  in  a  narrative  any  thing  it  chooses. 

It  was  easy,  indeed,  from  a  natural  point  of  view,  to  find  a  contra- 
diction between  such  expressions  of  human  weakness  on  the  part  of 
Christ,  and  his  miracle-working  power,  his  conscious  dignity  as  Mes- 
siah or  as  the  Son  of  God,  his  foreknowledge  of  his  resurrection,  &c 
Nor  could  such  a  contradiction  ever  have  naturally  arisen  from  an 
idealizing  invention.  It  was  precisely  with  a  view  to  do  it  away  as  a 
ground  of  objection,  that  a  Docetic  Christ  was  afterward  conceived  in 
place  of  the  real  Christ;  or,  his  human  nature  was  sundered  from  the 
Divine.  The  Divinity,  the  Divine  Logos,  was  recognized  in  the  mira- 
cles and  lofty  discourses ;  but  it  was  feigned  that  this  Logos,  the  true 
Redeemer,  withdrew  from  Christ  during  his  sufterings. 

"Such  a  Christ,  indeed,  as  the  real  Christ,  was  always  a  stone  of 
stumbling  for  Jewish  modes  of  thought.  How  much,  therefore,  must 
the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  have  been  concerned  to  re- 
move this  rock  of  offence,  and  to  prove  that  these  very  struggles  be- 
longed necessarily  to  the  Messianic  calling?  To  be  sure,  after  the 
idea  of  Messiah  had  once  been  modified  according  to  the  real,  histori- 
cal Christ,  and  the  minds  of  men  had  thereby  received  a  new  tendency, 
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it  was  easy  to  find  the  higher  unity  foi*  all  these  contradictions,  and 
combine  them  all  into  the  one  idea.  But  we  can  by  no  means  infer 
from  this  possibility  its  converse,  viz.,  that  the  new  idea,  suddenly 
arising  like  a  Dcus  ex  machina,  could  have  given  birth  to  such  a  his- 
torical representation  of  Christ. 

^  2S0.   The  Agony  in  ike  Garden.     (Matt.,  xxvi. ;  Mark,  xiv, ;  Luke, 

xxii.) 

In  prayer  and  retirement  Christ  had  prepared  himself  for  the  begin- 
ning of  his  public  ministry ;  in  prayer  and  retirement  he  now  prepared 
to  close  his  calling  on  earth.  As  then,  so  now,  before  entering  upon 
the  outward  conflict,  he  passed  through  it  in  the  inward  struggles  of 
liis  soul.  Then  he  had  in  spirit  gained  the  victory,  before  he  appeared 
openly  among  men  a  conqueror ;  now  the  conquest  of  suffering  was 
achieved  within,  before  the  final,  outward  triumph. 

Arrived  at  the  garden,  he  took  apart  Peter,  James,  and  John,  hiri 
three  best-loved  disciples,  to  be  the  honoured  witnesses  of  his  prayer, 
and  to  pray  with  him.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  could  not  have 
so  full  an  account  of  this  as  of  his  jirayer  for  his  disciples  (.John,  xvii.). 
In  the  pains  of  suffering  that  are  pressing  upon  him  he  prays,  "  Father., 
if  it  he  possible,  let  this  cvj)  j^u-ss  from  we."  But  this  feeling  could  not 
for  a  moment  shake  his  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  All  other  feel- 
ings are  absorbed  in  the  fundamental  longing,  "  Thy  will  be  done.'"' 
The  Divinity  is  distinguished  from  the  Humanity  ;  and  by  this  distinc- 
tion their  unity,  in  the  subordination  of  the  one  to  the  other,  was  to  be 
made  pi'ominent.  As  a  vian,  he  might  wish  to  be  spared  the  sufferings 
that  awaited  him,  even  though  from  a  higher  point  of  view  he  saw  their 
necessity  ;  just  as  a  Christian  may  be  convinced  that  he  ought  to  make 
a  certain  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  God,  and  yet,  in  darker  moments, 
his  purely  human  feelings  may  rise  against  it,  until  his  conviction,  and 
his  will  guided  by  his  conviction,  at  last  prevail.  It  was  not  merely  that 
Christ's  physical  nature  had  to  struggle  with  death,  and  such  a  death, 
but  his  soul  had  to  be  moved  to  its  dc})ths  by  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
infTs  of  mankind  on  account  of  sin.*     Thus  the  wish  mifjht  arise  within 

*  By  the  "  cup"  wo  must  understand  not  only  liis  sufTcring  of  death,  but  nil  that  pre- 
ceded and  followed  it:  the  treason  of  Judas,  the  ra^e  of  Christ's  enemies,  the  delusion  of 
the  multitude.  It  is  not  my  object  here  to  set  forth  the  higher  doctrinal  and  theological 
import  of  the  death  of  Christ;  yet  I  ai^ee  heartily  in  the  following,  from  Drl/imrer's  beau- 
tiful dissertation  on  Christ's  agony  (Tubing.  Zeitschrift,  18:}8,  i.,  95,  96)  :  "While,  on- the 
one  hand,  in  a  sinful  nature,  the  couvictiou  that  death  is  a  judgment  for  sin  is  blunted  in 
proportion  as  the  jxtwor  of  sin  in  the  individual  is  greater,  and  the  sense  of  its  guilt  loss; 
in  a  word,  in  pro[>ortion  as  tlic  harmonic  unity  of  life  is  disturbed  by  sin,  so  much  the 
more  powerful,  on  tlic  other  hand,  in  a  sinlrs.i  human  nature,  in  which  the  unity  of  life's 
harniony  is  umiisturbcil.  must  be  the  conviction  that  death  is  a  judgment  for  sin,  a  dissolution 
and  separation,  not  originally  belonging  to  liiiman  nature,  of  clonionts  which  in  all  stages  of 
the  developement  of  life  belong  together.  "  1  can  make  this  agree,  also,  with  the  view  of 
the  counexivn  between  sin  and  death  presented  in  my  "'  Apostol.  Zeitalter,"  vol.  ii. 
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him,  as  a  man,  to  bo  spared  that  bitter  cup ;  only  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  will  of  God  could  be  done  in  some  other  way.  But  the 
conviction  that  this  could  not  bo,  immediately  followed  ;  he  know,  from 
the  bctiinnino- *  that,  accordinfj  to  the  plan  of  Divine  wisdom,  the  kins:- 
dom  of  God  was  to  be  founded  ihrouiih  his  self-sacrifice  in  the  strusf- 
gle  with  the  sins  of  the  people;  and  he  submitted  to  what  he  knew 
was  the  will  of  God  and  the  work  of  his  life.t 

As  a  proof  how  little  the  higher  calmness  of  his  spirit  was  disturbed 
by  these  uprisings  of  human  feeling,  we  find  him,  a  moment  after  the 
first  struggle,  caring  for  his  yet  weak  disciples.  Finding  them  over- 
come with  sleep,  he  roused  them,  saying,  "  Could  ye  not  watch  with  me 
one  hour .?  Watch  and  i^ray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation  (that  the 
outward  temptation  become  not  an  inward  one|) ;  for,  though  the  spirit 
is  willing  (as  in  their  fulness  of  love,  when  danger  was  not  pressing 
upon  them,  they  had  declared  themselves  ready  to  suffer  all  things 
with  him  and  for  him),  the  Jlesh  is  tceakJ'''  (The  impressions  of  out- 
ward danger  may  affect  the  flesh  so  strongly  as  to  bear  down  the 
spirit;  thei'e  is  need,  therefore,  of  Divine  power,  gained  by  prayer,  to 
sti'engthen  the  spirit  amid  these  fearful  impressions,  that  it  may  triumph 
over  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.) 

Again  he  bends  in  prayer.  And  noic  he  does  not  say,  "  If  it  be  pos- 
sible, let — ;"  but,  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  the  counsel  of  Di- 
vine Wisdom  demands  the  sacrifice,  "  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not 
pass  axoayfrom  me  except  I  drink  it.  Thy  will  he  doneJ"  And  the  third 
time  he  repeats  the  same  words.  The  victory  of  his  soul  was  gained; 
the  struggle  was  over,  until  the  brief  conflict  of  the  final  pang.  Find- 
ing the  disciples  still  asleep,  he  said  to  them,  "  Sleep  on  now ;  I  wil]§ 
rouse  you  no  more  to  watch  and  pray  with  me ;  but  your  sleep  shall  be 
rudely  disturbed  ;  for  behold,  the  hour  of  my  suffering  is  at  hand. 
Already  ray  captors  are  near." 

§  281.  The  Arrest  of  Christ.  —  Peter's  Haste,  and  its  Reproof  —  The 
Poiver  of  Darkness. 
Judas  approached  with  a  band  of  armed  servitors  of  the  Sanhedrim 
and  a  part  of  a  Roman  cohort  from  the  garrison,  the  latter  as  a  guard 
against  a  disturbance  from  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  Probably  the 
traitor  alone  knew  who  was  to  be  apprehended  ;||  as  there  was  good 

*  Cf.  p.  82.  t  Cf.  p.  344.  +  Cf.  p.  209. 

§  The  words  t&  Aoittoi',  in  Matt,  xxvi.,  45,  compel  as  to  take  these  words  as  a  waniing, 
or  reproof;  otherwise  the  word  KuCtuJert  might  be  taken  as  the  indicative,  with  or  without 
interrogation. 

II  We  may  the  more  expect  differences  in  the  four  accounts  here,  from  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  the  disciples  must  necessarily  have  been.     Discrepancies,  even  if  irreconcilablo 
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reason  (supposed,  at  least)  for  secrecy  in  the  procedure.  Jesus  did 
not  wait  for  Judas  and  the  band  to  enter  the  garden.  With  majestic 
calmness  he  went  to  meet  them,  and  asked,  "TV/iom  seek  ye?"  His 
sudden  appearance  in  calm  majesty,  associated  with  the  impressions 
of  his  life  and  the  authority  of  his  name  as,  at  least,  a  prophet,  so  deeply 
affected  a  part  of  the  band  (not  the  Roman  soldiers*)  that  they  recoiled 
and  fell  on  the  ground  before  him.  In  their  peiplexity  they  then 
prepared  to  seize  the  disciples,  perhaps  because  they  made  show  of 
defending  their  Master.  The  rash  Peter  hastily  gave  way  to  impulse ; 
without  waiting  to  know  the  Master's  will,  he  made  use  of  the  sword. 
Christ  sharply  rebuked  his  precipitancy  :  "  All  tJiat  take  the  sword  (un- 
called, as  here,  in  resistance  to  authority  that  is  to  be  respected  as  the 
ordinance  of  God)  sJiall  ■perish  bij  the  sword  (as  a  judgment  for  re- 
bellion against  the  order  of  God;  a  warning  against  the  use  of  force  to 
defend  his  cause  against  the  state) ;  th'mkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now 
2^ray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  j'^csenthj  give  me  more  than  twelvei 
legions  of  angels  ?  (This  he  could  only  have  done  had  the  Divine  will 
been  so.)  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink 
it  1\  (not  the  human  choice,  but  the  higher  necessity,  must  prevail.)" 

Turning  then  to  the  band,  he  said  to  them,  more  than  once,  "  I  am 
he  whom  ye  seek ;  let  these  go  their  way."  And  this  saying — sup- 
ported by  that  authority  which  had  so  impressed  them  that  they  would 
not  have  ventured  to  lay  hands  on  him  had  he  not  given  himself  up — 
this  saying  caused  them  to  let  the  disciples  go,  and  to  take  no  vengeance 
on  Peter,  exasperated  as  they  were  by  his  resistance.§ 

ill  points  of  detail,  do  not  impeach  tlic  veracity  of  tlie  essential  features  of  a  narrative ; 
but  in  this  case  they  are  not  so  irreconcilable  as  has  been  supposed.  According  to  John, 
whom  we  have  followed,  Judas  and  the  hand  remained  outside,  and  Jesus  went  out  and 
gave  himself  up:  the  other  Evangelists  report  that  Judas  gave  the  signal  by  a  kiss.  But 
as  John's  account  gives  no  reason  at  all  for  Judas's  coming,  and  as  it  could  not  have  been 
to  show  the  way  to  the  garden,  we  must  suppose  it  was  impelled  bj'  pure  hatred,  or  by  a 
desire  to  see  the  end  of  the  matter  (this  would  suit  the  view  that  he  did  not  betray  Jesus 
with  hostile  intent,  and  expected  a  miracle),  or  that  he  came  to  point  out  the  person  to  be 
seized,  and  this  leads  us  directly  to  the  statement  of  the  other  Gospels.  The  sign  agreed 
upon  may  have  been  omitted,  or  given  at  the  wrong  moment,  in  the  confusion  of  his  mind, 
produced  by  a  bad  conscience  and  a  reverence  that  he  could  not  get  rid  of;  so  that  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  may  entirely  hannonize.  In  any  case,  John's  statement  is  the  more  simjjle, 
and  we  rely  upon  it. 

*  Had  these  cared  at  all  about  the  matter,  they  would  not  have  served  as  instruments  of 
the  Jewish  authorities. 

t  Instead  of  tlic  Twelve  Apostles,  who  made  show  of  defending  him. 

t  John,  xviii.,  11,  referring  to  the  prayer  in  the  garden.  The  preceding  words,  omitted  by 
John,  are  strongly  characteristic  of  the  Spirit  of  Cin-ist. 

$  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  Evangelists  that  Peter  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  high-priest's 
servant.  It  cannot  but  appear  surprising  that  this  arbitrary  act  produced  no  more  serious 
consequences  t<}  the  rash  Apostle.  The  healing  of  the  ear,  mentioned  by  Luke,  might 
serve  as  an  explanation;  but  John  says  nothing  about  it.  His  narrative,  however,  explains 
all  in  the  way  given  by  us  in  the  text ;  ami  its  veracity,  therefore,  is  confinned  by  com- 
parison with  the  other  Gospels. 
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When  the  person  of  Jesus  was  secured,  he  said,  further,  "  Are  ye 
come  out,  as  against  a  thief,  with  armed  bands,  to  take  me  ?  When  I 
was  daily  with  you  in  the  Temple,  ye  stretched  forth  no  hands  against 
me  ;  but  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness."*  During  his 
public  teaching  none  ventured  to  assail  him.  The  power  of  darkness 
shuns  the  light  of  day.  The  Sanhedrim  found  the  night  the  fitting  time 
to  execute  their  schemes ;  the  policy  that  springs  from  darkness,  and 
serves  it,  must  not  show  itself  in  open  day.  Perhaps  the  words  also 
allude  to  the  brief  duration  of  the  power  of  evil.t 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    TRIAL    AND    CONDEMNATION. 
§  282.  Night- Examination  before  Annas. 

IN  the  mean  time,  the  high-priest,  Caiaphas,  informed  of  what  had 
passed,  had  summoned  a  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  his  palace  for 
the  trial  of  Jesus.  As  this  could  not  be  accomplished  until  daybreak, 
Jesus  was  taken  before  Ananos,  or  Annas,  the  former  high-priest, 
father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,'for  a  preliminary -examination. |: 

*  Christ  was  always  fain  to  point  fiom  the  sensible  to  the  spiritual ;  and  as  the  time 
chosen  to  execute  the  work  of  darkness  here  gave  occasion  for  such  a  connexion,  we  join 
the  two  together. 

t  In  any  event,  this  passage  refers  to  the  futile  attempts  before  made  to  secure  the  arrest 
of  Clirist  of  which  John  informs  us ;  it  belongs,  also,  to  that  class  of  passages  which  can 
only  be  clearly  understood  in  the  light  of  John's  representation  of  the  history  (cf.  p.  222 
204).  John,  xviii.,  20,  is  certainly  upt  so  similar  to  the  above  passage  as  to  justify  the  in- 
ference, which  some  have  drawn,  that  the  one  is  but  a  variation  of  the  other.  True,  in 
Luke,  xxii.,  52,  the  words  are  addressed  to  the  chief  priests,  itc,  which  could  not  be  liter- 
ally true ;  but  we  explain  this  on  the  ground  that  they  were  addressed  through  the  instru- 
ments to  the  real  captors,  the  Sanhedrim;  and  not  on  the  ground  of  an  interchange  witli 
John,  xviii.,  20. 

+  In  Luke,  xxii.,  G6,  we  find  that  some  time  elapsed  between  the  arrest  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Council ;  the  latter  occurring  "as  soon  as  it  was  day."  This  accounts  for  the  arraign- 
ment before  Annas,  mentioned  only  by  John  (xviii.,  13).  As  for  the  invention  of  such  a  fact 
as  this,  the  idea  is  absurd;  there  could  be  no  motive  for  it;  and  John  himself  only  relates 
it  by  the  way.  The  mention  of  such  minute  incidents,  however,  prove  him  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness. — (Note  to  cd.  4th.)  Blcclis  review  of  Ebrard  has  led  me  to  re-examine  this 
subject.  I  cannot  think  John  would  have  given  such  prominence  to  the  aiTaignment  before 
Caiaphas  had  he  not  meant  to  mifold  this  preparatory  trial  farther;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
suppose  that,  in  xviii.,  19-23,  he  records  the  official  examination  before  the  Council.  In 
that  case  he  certainly  would  have  dwelt  upon  it  more,  and  made  more  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  he  omiltcd  the  latter  examination,  because  generally 
known  by  other  traditions,  and  gave  tlie  one  which  was  least  known.  In  fact,  this  is  presup- 
posed in  the  examination  before  Pilate,  as  recorded  by  him,  when  compared  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  trial  before  the  Council  in  the  other  Evangelists.  In  xviii.,  13,  express  men- 
tion is  made  of  Caiaphas  as  upxupiis  "for  (hat  year,"  to  distinguish  him  from  Annas,  who 
bore  the  same  title.  In  v.  14  he  cites  the  declaration  of  Caiaphas  (notable  as  coming  from 
the  lips  of  the  Head  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs  during  the  yeai'  in  which  Clirist  suflered)  in 
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Annas  began  with  questions  about  his  followers  and  his  doctrine. 
But  Christ  gave  no  satisfactoiy  replies.  And  this  was  fully  consistent 
with  his  dignity ;  for  he  knew  that  the  questions  were  put  not  to  elicit 
truth,  but  to  extort  something  that  might  be  used  against  him  ;  that  the 
decision  was  as  good  as  made,  and  the  investigation  only  intended  to 
throw  over  it  the  forms  of  justice.  He  referred  Annas,  therefore,  to 
his  public  discourses  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  synagogues.  One  of 
the  servitors  deemed  his  reply  an  insult  to  the  high-priest's  dignity, 
and  struck  him  in  the  face.  The  blow  could  not  disturb  his  serenity 
of  soul;  he  only  asserted  the  justice  of  his  cause  in  saying,  "■  If  1 
have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil ;  hut  if  well,  ivhy  smitest  thou 
me  V 

§  283.  Morning. — Exaffiination  hefore  Caiaphas. 
In  the  examination  before  the  Sanhedrim,  over  which  Caiaphas  pre 
sided,  Christ  preserved  the  same  silence  as  before  Annas,  and  for  sim- 
ilar reasons.  The  conflicting  evidence  of  the  witnesses  afforded  no 
ground  fur  the  condemnation  on  which  the  court  had  already  decided. 
The  high-priest  insisted  on  his  defending  himself  against  the  witnesses; 
but  he  still  held  his  peace.  Finally,  he  called  upon  Jesus,  in  the  name 
of  the  Living  God,  to  declare  whether  or  not  he  was  "  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God."  After  answering  in  the  affirmative,  Christ  announced 
the  great  events  then  approaching,  which  were  to  testify,  more  strongly 
than  words,  that  He  was  the  promised  Theocratic  King :  "  Hereafter 
shall  ye  sec  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  poxcer  (of  God), 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven"*  (a  figurative  expression,  implying, 
"  You  shall  see  me  prove  my  Divine  power  in  act,  s{)readlng  my  king- 
dom, and  subduing  its  foes  in  spite  of  all  your  macliinations ;"  the 
actual  proof  of  his  Messianic  dignity,  an  announcement  of  the  impend- 
ing judgment  of  God).  Then  the  high-priest  rent  his  robes,  as  a  sign 
of  horror  at  the  blasphemy  uttered  by  Christ,  saying,  *'  From  his  own 
lips  ye  have  heard  it."  He  was  then  condemned  to  death,  either  as  a 
false  prophet,  and  thereby  incurring  the  punishment  ordained  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  because  he  had  falsely  proclaimed  himself  Messiah  ;  or 
as  a  blasphemer,  because  he  had  attributed  Divine  honours  to  himself. 

view  of  the  omission  of  tlio  full  trial  before  liiin.  In  v.  24,  cijler  the  examination,  it  is  stated 
that  Annas  "  sent  him  to  Caiaphas,  the  actual  high-priest."  Perhaps  tlio  leading  out  of 
Christ  occasioned  one  of  Annas's  servants  to  put  the  question  (v.  25)  which  brought  out 
Peter's  second  denial ;  and  perhaps,  also,  Luke,  xxii.,  CI,  should  be  joined  in  immediately 
after.  In  this  case  we  should  make  the  fore  coint  of  the  house  of  Annas  the  scene  of 
Peter's  denials  ;  and  might  infer  that,  when  this  preparatory  examination  before  Annas 
was  forgotten,  cjr  laid  aside  as  unimjjortant,  the  denial  of  Peter,  which  was  preserved  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  was  laid  in  the  court  of  Cainphas,  in  connexion  with  the 
second  examination. 

*  (Mirist's  "coming,"  "coming  in  the  clouds,''  Ice,  not  only  indicate  his  secoud  advent 
at  a  fur-distant  period,  but  also  his  spiritual,  world-historical  manifestation. 
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The  latter  appears  more  probable  from  Matt.,  xxvi.  65,  66  ;  and,  in- 
deed, they  had  often  before  accused  him  of  blasphemy. 

After  the  condemnation  he  was  given  up,  as  one  expelled  from  the 
Theocratic  nation,  to  the  rude  derision  and  mocking  of  the  servants  in 
the  court, 

§  284.  Double  Dealing  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

It  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  the  procedure  of  the  Sanhedrim  in 
condemning  Christ  was  illegal  and  arbitrary.  It  was  not  a  regular  in- 
quiry after  the  truth  ;  Christ  stood  in  the  way  of  the  hierarchy,  and  bis 
case  had  been  prejudged;  Caiajihas  himself  had,  in  fact,  announced 
that  his  death  was  decided  on.  A  wicked  policy  demanded  the  vic- 
tim. INIoreover,  the  necessity  of  putting  him  to  death  before  the  feast 
caused  the  sentence  to  be  hastened  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the 
forms  of  justice. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  time  the  Sanhedrim  had  only 
subordinate  authority  to  assign  penalties  for  violations  of  the  religious 
law ;  it  could  not  lawfully  pronounce  sentence  of  death  without  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  governor.*  It  had,  therefore,  to  seek,  in 
Christ's  case,  some  plausible  grounds  for  condemnation  that  would 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  that  officer.  No  accusation  of  heresy,  blasphemy, 
or  false  assumption  of  the  prophetic  character  would  suffice.  Some 
political  charge  must,  therefore,  be  trumped  up.  But  in  this  the  hie- 
rarchical party  had  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  convictions  ; 
Jesus  had  always  refused  to  meddle  with  civil  affairs.  It  is  true,  he 
had  been  attended  into  the  city  by  an  enthusiastic  multitude,  acknowl- 
edging him  as  Messiah  ;  but  his  withdrawal  from  them,  and,  indeed, 
all  his  movements  on  that  occasion,  abundantly  proved  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  make  use  of  worldly  means.  This  is  shown  sufficiently  by 
the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  use  the  tri- 
umjihal  entry  as  ground  for  a  political  charge.  Had  it  been  at  all 
suspicious  in  that  respect,  the  Roman  governor  would  have  taken  it 
up  ;  as  popular  movements  of  the  kind  were  generally,  and  with  good 
reason,  looked  upon  with  distrust. 

A  charge  of  interference  with  the  state,  then,  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, even  according  to  the  judgment  of  his  enemies.  It  was  clear 
that  he  had  used  no  other  influence  over  men's  minds  than  the  inward 
power  of  his  words  and  works  to  move  their  convictions;  and  this  was 

*  Joseph.,  Archfcol.,  xx.,  9,  $  1.  The  liigh-priest,  Ananus  (Annas),  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  governor  to  inflict  capital  punishment  on  the  authority  of  the  San- 
hedrim. He  was  accused  for  the  act  before  the  Prefect  Albinus :  ""Sli  uvk  t\dv  tii\Udvif 
Xiiipli  ri/f  iKtivov  yvwu^ji  KaOiaai  cvic^piov;"  obviously  showing  that  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernor was  essential  in  snch  cases.  The  Misdemeanor  was  deemed  so  grave  that  Ananus 
was  removed  from  oDEice.  The  reading  of  Si/nkellos,  "  tVttimi'i"  would  give  an  entirely 
diflPerent  meaning ;  but  it  is  obviously  iucoiTect. 
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obviously  beyond  the  sphere  of  civil  jurisdiction.  But  antiquity  could 
not  conceive  of  a  holy  sphere  of  conscience  and  conviction  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  tribunals.  It  was  first  opened  to  the  Old-World  con- 
sciousness by  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  brought  to  light  by 
Christ.  Before,  either  religion  was  subordinated  to  the  state,  or  the 
state  to  religion  (the  latter  being  the  Theocracy  in  its  political  forn] ; 
the  former  being  state-religions).  In  the  Jewish  constitution  (which, 
however,  did  not  exist  in  its  original  form  under  the  Roman  sway)  the 
state  was  subordinate  to  religion.  It  was  the  crime  of  the  Sanhedrim 
that  it  decided,  arbitrarily,  to  retain  this  old  stand-point,  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  God,  as  shown  in  the  signs  of  the  times  pointed  out  by 
Christ ;  that  it  would  not  give  up  its  selfish  interests,  or  bow  before 
the  higher  power  which  had  come  into  the  world  to  break  down  the 
old  landmarks.  Even  if  it  could  not  fully  admit  Christ's  claims,  it  was 
bound,  on  its  own  stand-point,  to  investigate  the  proofs  which  he  offered 
in  testimony  of  his  Divine  calling ;  and  when  phenomena  appeared 
which  could  not  be  explained  except  as  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  at  least  to  leave  them,  as  Gamaliel  did  afterward,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God  as  history*  should  unfold  it.  But  the  grounds  of  the  in- 
capacity of  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy  to  admit  the  proofs  of  Christ's 
Divine  calling  had  often  before  been  pointed  out  by  himself;  the  in- 
ability was  a  moral  one,  founded  in  their  dispositions  of  heart,  and 
therefore  it  was  guilty. \ 

As  before  remarked,  the  grounds  on  which  the  SanJ/edrim  condemned 
Christ  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator,  tc 
inflict  capital  punishment  upon  him.  Another  charge  was  needed. 
To  serve  the  purpose,  recourse  was  had  to  his  claim  of  Messiahship, 
on  which  they  had  professed  to  found  their  own  decision,  with  the 
addition  of  a  political  element:  "Ho  has  claimed  to  be  a  king;"  and 
hence  "  he  perverts  the  nation  (contests  the  Roman  authority),  and  for- 
bids to  give  tribute  to  Ca3sar."J  An  accusation  of  this  sort  could  be 
the  more  readily  admitted,  as  the  Roman  authorities  were  well  aware 
that  the  Jews  felt  themselves  degraded  and  disgraced  by  paying  taxes 
to  a  heathen  power. 

§  285.  Jesus  before  Pilate. —  C/irist's  Kingdo?n  not  "  of  this  World." 
The  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate,  a  representative  of  the  rich  and  cor 

*  To  this  judgment  Moses  refers,  Deut.,  xviii.,  20-22.  t  Cf.  p.  293,  21)J. 

*  Luke,  xxiii.,  3.  This  passage  is  obviously  presupposed  in  John,  xviii.,  33.  John's  ac- 
count takes  many  things  for  granted  that  are  recorded  in  the  other  Gospels  ;  but  the  latter, 
in  turn,  must  often  find  their  supjiloniont  in  the  fonner,  ns  is  the  case  in  this  part  of  Luke. 
None  but  an  eyewitness  could  have  given  the  account  in  so  exact  a  connexion  as  John's. 
The  simple  reply  to  Pilate's  (jnestion,  oij  Xiycn,  as  given  in  Luke,  xxiii.,  3,  Matt.,  xxvii., 
11,  needs  the  further  explanation  given  by  .Tohn  (xviii.,  3C,  37),  to  make  it  fully  accord  with 
the  facts  ;  for  he  was  not.  and  did  not  claim  to  be,  "  Kim.'  of  tlio  Jews,"  in  the  Roman  seiiso 
of  the  phrase  :  nor  could  Pilate  iiavc  pronounced  hiiii  guiltless  after  such  a  declaration 
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rupt  Romans  of  that  age,  acted  tliroughout  the  case  in  accordance 
with  his  well-known  character.  An  enemy  to  the  Jews,  he  was  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  vex  and  mock  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
administration  had  been  marked  by  many  acts  of  arbitrary  injustice, 
and  his  evil  conscience  feared  an  accusation  from  the  Jews,  such,  in- 
deed, as  subsequently  wrought  his  downfall.  Care  for  his  own  security, 
therefore,  led  him  to  avoid  giving  them  any  handle  against  him  on  this 
occasion ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  sacrifice  his  own  inter- 
ests to  those  of  innocence  and  justice.  With  all  his  disposition  to  save 
a  man  guiltless  of  political  crimes,  and  whose  zeal  he  perhaps  himself 
acknowledged  to  be  well-meant,  it  was  no  ])artof  his  character  to  risk 
personal  or  political  objects  in  such  a  cause. 

The  Sanhedrim,  in  delivering  Jesus  up  to  Pilate  as  "  a  disturber  of 
the  public  peace,"  expected  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  Roman  authority,  and  lend  his  power,  without  further 
inquiry,  to  the  execution  of  their  decree.  But  Pilate,  seeing  no  grounds 
for  immediate  acquiescence,  demanded  a  more  particular  accusation. 
As  he  had  heard  of  no  disturbance  produced  by  Jesus,  the  statement 
made  by  the  deputies  of  the  Sanhedrim  appeared  by  no  means  credi- 
ble ;  and,  suspecting  that  religious  disputes  were  at  tlie  bottom,  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  affair,  and  told  them  "  to  take  him,  and 
judge  him  according  to  their  law."  The  deputies  imderstood  his 
meaning.  But  to  treat  the  case  as  a  purely  ecclesiastical  one,  and  in- 
flict only  a  corresponding  penalty  on  Jesus,  was  not  what  they  desired. 
Their  desire  and  wishes  were  distinctly  expressed  in  their  reply :  "  It 
is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  vian  to  dcatli?^ 

The  procurator  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  the 
political  accusation,  although  he  believed  it  to  be  unfounded  ;  and  said" 
to  Jesus,  not  without  mockery,  ''•Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?"  To 
this  question  Christ  could  give  neither  an  express  affirmative  nor  an 
express  negative  :  in  the  religious  sense,  the  answer  must  be  "  Yes  ;" 
in  the  political,  "  No."  He,  therefore,  asked  Pilate,  "  Saycst  thou  this 
thing  of  thyself  (/.  c,  inquiring  whether  he  asked  the  question  in  the 
Roman  sense,  and  thought,  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  state, 
that  Christ  was  liable  to  the  accusation  of  claiming  to  be  "  king"),  or 
did  others  tell  it  thee  of  me  V  Pilate  answered  that  he  did  nothing 
more  than  repeat  the  accusation  brought  by  the  Jews.  And  Jesus  an- 
swered, "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world"  (not  worldly  in  its  nature, 
its  instruments,  or  its  conflicts).  He  proved  its  unworldly  character 
by  the  means  he  used  in  founding  it :  "If  my  kingdom  were  of  this 
world,  then  would  my  servants  fight"  &c. ;  "  hut  now  is  my  kingdom 
not  from  hence.'''' 

The  very  words  in  which  Christ  denied  that  he  was  king  in  a  world- 
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ly  sense,  implied  that  in  another  sense  he  certainly  claimed  to  be  both 
a  king  and  the  founder  of  a  kingdom.  He  then  defined  more  exactly 
the  sense  in  which  he  was  both  :  "  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  this  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the_  truth." 
It  followed  that  He  could  be  recognized  as  King,  and  the  nature  of  his 
Idngdom  be  understood  by  those  only  who  were  susceptible  of  receiv- 
ing the  truth  :  "  Every  one  that  is  nf  the  truth  heareth  my  voiced  This 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a  summons  to  the  conscience  of  Pilate  himself. 
But  the  procurator — a  type  of  the  educated  Roman  world,  especially 
of  its  higher  classes,  lost  in  worldly-mindedness,  and  conscious  of  no 
higher  wants  than  those  of  this  life — had  no  such  sense  for  truth. 
"  What  is  truth  V  was  his  mocking  question.  "  Trtdh  is  an  emfty 
name,'^  he  meant  to  say. 

§  286.  Jesus  sent  to  Herod. 

Pilate  now  looked  upon  .Jesus  simply  as  a  religious  enthusiast,  in- 
nocent of  all  political  crimes,  and  told  the  deputies  that  he  "  could  find 
no  fault  in  him  at  all."  They  then  replied  (Luke,  xxiii.,  5)  that  his 
teaching  had  stirred  up  the  people  every  where,  from  Galilee  to  Jeru- 
salem. As  soon  as  Pilate  heard  that  Jesus  was  of  Galilee,  it  occurred 
to  him  to  lay  the  case  before  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and 
Judea,  who  had  just  then  come  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem. 

Herod  had  for  long  wished  to  see  Jesus.*  The  fame  of  the  mira- 
cles inspired  him  with  curiosity  to  see  what  Christ  could  do.  But  it 
was  no  part  of  the  Saviour's  calling  to  satisfy  an  idle  cui-iosity.  To 
describe  his  doctrine  fully  to  a  man  so  utterly  worldly,  would  have 
been,  in  his  own  language,  to  "  cast  pearls  before  swine."t  He,  there- 
fore, answered  none  of  Herod's  questioiis.  The  disappointed  king, 
having  arrayed  the  Saviour,  in  mockery,  in  a  gorgeous  purple  robe, 
and  exposed  him  to  the  cruel  sport  and  derision  of  the  soldiers,  sent 
him  back  to  the  procurator.  Doubtless  the  latter  was  confirmed  in 
iiis  ovVn  views  by  the  word  which  Herod  sent  him. 

§  287.  Pilate's  fruitless  Efforts  to  save  Jesus. —  The  Dream  of  Pilate's 

Wife. 
In  honijur  of  the  Passover,  and  as  a  privilege  to  the  .lews,  pardon 
was  granted  every  year  to  a  criminal  condemned  to  death.  Pilate  en- 
deavoured to  make  use  of  this  privilege  in  favour  of  Jesus ;  hoping 
thus  at  once  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  decree  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
yet  leave  it  unexecuted.  In  order  to  satisfy  their  hatred  against  Jesus 
to  some  extent,  he  proposed,  not  to  free  him  from  all  punishment,  but 
to  mitigate  it  into  scourging.  But  the  multitude,  always  open  to  the 
impressions  of  the  momrnt — the  very  multitude  who,  a  few  days  be- 

•  Cf.  p.  323.  t  Cf.  p.  877. 
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fore,  had  welcomed  Jesus,  with  shouts  of  enthusiasm,  as  Theocratic 
King — were  now,  when  their  carnal  expectations  were  deceived,  blind 
instruments  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  obedient  to  every  fanatical  impulse 
of  the  Phai'isees.  They  clamoured  for  the  pardon  of  a  murderer  rather 
than  of  the  false  prophet  (as  they  held  him)  who  had  deceived  their 
hopes. 

The  procurator  ordered  Jesus  to  be  scourged.  It  could  not  have  cost 
the  feelings  ofaPilafe  much  to  inflict  such  violent  pain  and  deep  dis- 
grace upon  an  innocent  man.  He  thought  that  Jesus,  as  an  enthusiast, 
who  had  already  given  so  much  trouble,  deserved  scourging ;  and  he 
probably  expected  to  appease  the  rage  and  excite  the  sympathy  of  the 
multitude  by  the  infliction,  and  so,  perhaps,  to  succeed  in  saving  his 
life.  With  the  cruel  marks  upon  his  body,  the  Saviour  was  brought 
out,  in  the  attire  which  the  soldiers  had  put  upon  him  in  derision,  and 
set  before  the  people ;  when  Pilate,  having  declared  that  he  found  no 
guilt  in  him,  said,  "  Behold  the  7nan  /"  ("  Can  it  be  believed  that  he 
would  wish  to  make  himself  king  ]")  The  sight  only  stimulated  their 
fanatical  rage ;  and,  with  unceasing  clamours,  they  demanded  his  cru- 
cifixion. Full  of  displeasure,  Pilate  said  to  them,  "  Take  ye  him,  and 
crudftj  him,  for  I  find  no  fault  in  himP  The  Jews  knew  well  how  to 
understand  this ;  and,  as  their  political  accusation  had  failed,  they  had 
recourse  again  to  the  religious  one  :  "  Wc  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law 
(confirmed  by  the  Roman  state)  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  him- 
self the  SonofGodr 

Unsusceptible  as  Pilate  was  of  all  impressions  from  the  higher  life, 
unable  to  recognize  the  majesty  that  dwelt  in  that  lowly  form,  he  yet 
found  in  Christ's  demeanour  under  his  sufferings  something  peculiar 
and  inexplicable.  Moreover,  his  wife,*  ti'oubled  by  fearful  dreams, 
sent  him  a  warning  to  "  Have  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  many  And 
now,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  was  told  that  Jesus  had  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  "Son  of  God,"  a  title  which  he  interpreted  according  to 
the  pagan  conceptions  of  the  "  Sons  of  the  Gods." 

§  288.  Last  Conversation  of  Jesus  loith  Pilate. —  The  Sentence. 
The  transition  is  easy  from  infidelity,  springing  from  worldlincss  and 
frivolity,  to  sudden  emotions  o^  superstition.  So  he  who  but  a  moment 
before  had  mockingly  asked  Christ,  "  What  is  truth  ?"  went  now,  in  a 
sudden  access  of  superstitious  fear,  and  inquired,  "  Whence  art  thou  ?" 
As  the  question  was  prompted  only  by  superstition  and  curiosity,  and 

*  According  to  the  Apocrj-phal  Gospel  of  Nicodem7is  (c.  ii.),  and  later  accounts  (all  of 
which,  however,  probably  came  from  the  same  source),  she  was  a  proselyte  of  the  gate, 
&cnac6rU,  and  was  named  Prnria  (Thilo,  Cod.  Apocrypb.,  i.,  520).  Judaism  bad  found  its 
converts  particularly  among  the  female  sex. 
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as  the  questioner  was  incapable  of  apprehending  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  only  sense  in  which  he  wished  to  be  acknowledgeil  as  sucli, 
the  Saviour  made  no  reply.  Pilate,  in  astonishment,  renewed  his 
questions  :  "  Spcakcst  thou  not  unto  me  ?  Knowest  tliou  not  that  I  have 
■power  to  crucify  thee,  and  have  poicer  to  release  thee  V  To  this  Jesus 
answered:  "Thou  couldst  have  no  ]}ower  at  all  against  mc,  except  it 
ivcrc  given  thee  from  above  (if  God  had  not  brought  it  to  pass  that  I 
should  be  delivered  to  thee  by  the  Sanhedrim) ;  therefore  is  the  guilt  of 
those  by  whom  God  hath  delivered  me  unto  thee  greater  than  thine." 

Thus  did  Christ  declare  that  no  human  will  limited  his  life,  but  that 
his  death  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  higher  necessity  ordained  by 
GoD,  for  a  higher  end.  Pilate  thereupon  strove  more  earnestly  to 
save  him ;  but  the  Jews  alarmed  him  with  the  cry,  so  terrible  at  that 
time,  (jf  crimen  viajcstatis :  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Cif- 
sar's  friend  ;  whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king,  revolts  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  emperor."  To  this  stoim  of  clamour  the  procurator  at 
last,  though  reluctantly,  yielded :  his  conscience  feared  the  charges 
which  the  Sanhedrim  might  prefer  against  him  at  Rome  ;  and  his  per- 
sonal security  was  more  to  him  than  the  life  of  an  innocent  man. 

§  2S9.  Jesus  led  to  Calvary. — Simon  of  Gijrenc. —  T'lc  Words  of  Christ 
to  the  Weeping  Women. 

As  was  usual  with  condemned  criminals,  Jesus  himself  carried  the 
instrument  of  death  to  the  place  of  execution.  But  his  severe  strug- 
gles and  sufferings,  both  of  body  and  mind,  had  so  exhausted  his 
streu'Tth  that  he  sunk  under  the  burden.  Even  the  rude  soldiers,  who 
had  so  lately  mocked  him,  were  filled  with  compassion,  and  compelled 
a  Jew,  whom  they  met  on  the  way,  Simon  of  Cyrene,  to  take  his  cross 
and  bear  it  to  the  place  of  death.* 

h.m\&   all  his   sufferings   he  was   moved   with  compassion   for  the 

'  This  account,  given  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  carries  the  proof  of  its  veracity  in  itself. 
It  is  nothing  strange  that  Roman  soldiers,  in  the  public  service,  could  do,  unresisted,  so 
(liL'ii  handed  an  act  (cf.  H'lfii  instructive  remarks  on  the  narrative  of  Christ's  passion, 
Zeitschrift  fiir  d.  Geistl.  d.  Erzbisthums  Freiburg,  1831,  v.,  s.  12).  Mark,  whose  account 
bears  evidence  in  this,  as  in  several  otiier  places,  of  peculiar  sources  of  information,  oral 
or  written,  mentions  (xv.,  21)  that  this  Siuion  was  the  father  of  two  men  well  known  in  the 
first  Christian  congregations.  Notwithstanding  all  that  Strauss  saj'S  to  the  contrary,  John's 
statement,  that  Jesus  was  led  bearing  his  own  cross,  is  not  at  variance  with  that  given  by 
the  other  sources,  viz.,  that  he  was  afterward  relieved  of  the  load  on  account  of  bis  ex- 
haustion. John  passes  lightly  over  some  things  in  the  narrative  of  Clirist's  passion,  and 
gives  prominence  to  others  not  mentioned  by  the  other  Evangeli.'^ts  ;  there  is,  therefore, 
no  ground  of  surprise  in  his  omission  of  this  particular  incident.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the 
Apostle  John  did  nof  write  this  Gospel,  can  it  be  imagined  that  its  author  kne-w  nothiui; 
of  this  account  (fur  a  ih>clrinal  motive  to  intentional  silence  is  out  of  the  ([uestiou)  ?  In 
what  comer  must  he  have  writttm,  to  remain  ignorant  of  au  incident  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  traditional  accounts  t)f  the  passion?  And  how  could  a  document  issuing  fivm 
such  a  corner  bo  passed  olT  as  the  production  of  John,  the  A[)Ostlc. 

Dd 
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blinded  people,  over  whose  heads  he  saw  impending  the  judgments  of 
God,  called  down  by  their  long-accumulated  guilt,  of  which  he  had  so 
often  warned  them.  Seeing  the  women  of  Jerusalem  in  tears,*  he  said 
to  them,  "  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your 
children."  Then,  after  predicting  the  woes  of  the  siege  and  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  he  said,  "  If  thr.y  do  these  tilings  in  a  green  tree,  ichat 
ihall  he  done  in  the  dry  V] 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THECRUCIFIXION. 
§  290.    Details  of  the  Crucifixion. 

WHEN  Jesus  reached  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  offered,  as 
was  usual,  a  spiced  wine,|  intended  to  stupify  the  mind  and 
deaden  the  pains  of  death.  Oppressed  with  burning  thirst,  he  tasted 
of  the  wine;  but  when  he  perceived  the  stupifying  drug,  he  refu.-:cd 
to  drink,  that  he  might  die  in  full  consciousness.  Stripped  of  nearly 
all  his  clothing, §  he  was  lifted  up  to  the  cross,  bound,  and  then  nailed 
to  it  by,  his  hands  and  feet.|l      (The  chief  pain  of  this  cruel  death, 

*  Luke,  xxiii.,  ■aT-Sl. 

t  "  If  tlic  Holy  One,  entering  among  sinful  men,  is  so  entreated,  what  must  happen  to 
those  whose  suflerings  will  be  the  just  penalty  of  their  own  accumulated  guilt?" 

\  Matt.,  xxvii.,  34.  Mark  describes  it  exactly  (xv.,  -23)  as  oijoj  iaiivpviaiiii'os.  Cf.  Acta 
Fructuosi  Tarraconensis,  where  it  is  related  of  the  martys,  "  Citm  mvUi  ex  fraterna  cari- 
tale  Us  pfferent,  uli  condili  pennixti  pocuhim  svmercnt,"  &c.  (c.  iii.,  Ruinart.:  Acta  Mar- 
tynim,  Amstel.,  1713,  220).  The  merum  couditvm  was  given  by  the  Christians  to  the  con-  ' 
fessors  tanqnam  antidotum,  that,  by  means  of  it,  they  might  be  less  sensible  of  suffering 
(Tertull.  de  Jcjuniis,  c.  xii.). 

6  John's  mention  of  the  xtroiv  Spijacpos  is  confuTned  by  the  statement  of  Isidore  of  Polu- 
sium.  that  such  gannents  were  peculiar  to  Galilee.  Such  a  garment,  though  somewhat 
common  in  Galilee,  and  worn  by  the  lower  classes,  might  have  been  a  novelty  to  the  Ro- 
man soldiers,  and,  therefore,  an  object  of  value  in  their  eyes.  Isidore  says,  "  ris  <)i  ayroti 
TfV  chriXctav  tIjS  fVO^rof  iVciiTjf,  ijJTtp  o't  nTwxol  KixRvvrai  Tuv  raAiXaiwi',  nad'  oiij  Kai  f«iAitrru  rii 
Tutovro  ^i>«  yivecOat  'tiiuTtoi;  TexvT\  tivI,  wS  at  aTrjOo^iciiiicS,  ai'aKpovcwv  v^aivdntvoi'." 

II  There  has  been  much  dispute  on  tins  point,  and  many  have  given  it  undue  impor- 
tance ;  the  result  of  the  most  candid  inquiry  is,  that  the  fcei  were  nailed  as  well  as  the 
hands.  The  most  striking  confirmation  is  aiTordcd  by  the  fact  that  the  fathers,  writing  at 
a  time  when  crucifixion  was  in  use,  speak  of  the  piercing  of  Jesus's  feet  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  without  laying  any  stress  upon  it  as  necessary  to  fulfil  Ps.  xxii.,  17.  We  cannot 
enter  into  the  inquiry  at  length,  but  will  only  allude  to  the  passage  in  Tcrtullian  so  impor- 
tant in  reference  to  this  question  (Adv.  Marcion.,  iii.,  19).  After  citing  "fuderunl  mamis 
mens  et  pedes"  from  the  Psalm,  he  undertakes  to  show  that  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ.  The  words  immediately  following,  "(jvtc  proprie  atrocitas  cruci.s,"  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  that  it  was  the  piercing  of  the  hands  and  feet  which,  on  the  whole,  made 
this  punishment  of  death  so  temble.  He  then  speaks  of  the  ajriccs  c7-itcis  as  belonging  to 
the  cross  in  general,  not  Christ's  in  particular.  Further,  he  says  that  the  Psalm  cannot  he 
applied  to  any  other  that  had  died  as  a  martyr  among  the  Jews ;  no  man  of  God  except 
Christ  had  suffered  this  mode  of  death,  "  qui  solus  a  populo  tarn  insigniier  criicijixus  est" 
(who  suffered  so  marked  a  death  by  crucifixion— one  otherwise  unknown  in  the  Old  Testa- 
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according  to  a  writer  who  lived  while  it  was  yet  known  and  used, 
consisted  in  the  hanging  of  the  body  while  the  hands  and  feet  were 
nailed.) 

§  291.  Christ  Frays  for  his  Enemies. —  The  Two  Thieves. 
When  he  was  fastened  to  the  cross,  amid  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  the 
carnal  multitude,  He  did  not  invoke  the  Divine  judgments  upon  the 
heads  of  those  who  had,  returning  evil  for  good,  inflicted  such  terrible 
tortures  upon  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  with  boundless  love,*  he  com- 
mended his  enemies  to  the  mercy  of  God,  praying,  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do'"'  (the  ignorance  of  delusion, 
though  a  guilty  one). 

Two  criminals,  of  widely  opposite  dispositions,  were  crucified  with 
him.  While  the  one,  hardened  in  sin,  joined  in  mocking  Christ,  the 
other  rebuked  him  for  so  doing.  Perhaps  the  men's  offences  had  been 
different ;  the  one  may  have  been  a  common  robber,  the  other  a  crim- 
inal led  away  by  the  political  passions  that  then  excited  the  nation- — 
like  the  Sicarli,j  the  tools  of  the  hierarchy ;  but  on  this  question  we 
have  no  light.  At  any  rate,  one  of  them,  roused  to  a  sense  of  sin  and 
guilt,  became  susceptible  of  higher  impressions.  And  the  deeper  his 
consciousness  that  his  own  punishment  was  justly  due  to  his  crimes,  the 
more  deeply  must  he  have  been  aflected  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Holy 
One  beside  him.  Who  can  reckon  the  power  of  a  Divine  impression 
upon  a  contrite  soul — a  soul  freed  from  the  bonds  of  sense  by  imme- 
diate sufferings  1 

It  is  at  once  a  proof  as  well  of  the  Divine  life  manifested  by  Christ 
in  the  very  face  of  death,  as  of  the  religious  susceptibility  of  the  crim- 
inal himself,  that  he,  who  had  perhaps  before  seen  none  of  the  proofs 
of  Christ's  majesty,  should  have  anticipated  the  faith  even  of  Apostles  ; 
and  this  he  did  in  tram2)ling  upon  Jewish  prejudices,  and  recognizin"^ 
the  Messiah  in  the  sufferer.  '^  Lord,"  said  he,  "  rcinemher  me  when 
thou  comcst  into  thy  kingdom."  Tlie  answer  of  Christ|  is  full  of  im- 
port in  more  respects  than  one.  In  view  of  the  siiuier's  faith,  founded 
on  genuine  repentance,  he  promises  him  bliss;  and  in  opposition  to 
the  expectation  that  His  kingdom  was  only  to  be  founded  in  the  future, 
he  promises  him  immediate  bliss  :  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt 
thou  he  with  me  in  Paradise."^ 

ment — defining  liiiti,  before  all  others,  and  fixing  him  alone  as  the  oiio  to  whom  the  words 
of  the  Psalm  could  be  applied).  Cf  line's  Dissertation,  before  cited;  Ha.<v's  Leben  Jesu, 
§  14:j.  "  Thus  iWaatrnting  practical/ 1/  his  precepts  in  the  Scrmou  on  tho  Moaut. 

t  As  Banibbas,  Luke,  xxiii.,  19. 

X  Its  contradiction  to  ordinary  Jewish  notions  proves  its  origiDality. 

^  A  8ymboli<'al  name  for  thu  regions  of  bliss. 
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§  292.  Christ's  Exclamation  :  Psalm  xxii. — His  Last  Woi'ds. 

What  Divine  confidence  did  Christ's  words  to  the  malefactor  dis- 
play, even  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings  !  But  he  partook  of  all  purely 
human  feelings,  aiid  was  therefore  subject  to  the  alternations  which  the 
outward  circumstances  tended  to  produce.  The  first  struggles  of  death 
may  call  forth  in  7uafi  the  sense  of  personal  sin  ;  but  He,  the  perfectly 
Holy,  could  have  no  such  sense.  All  that  he  could  feel  (and  that  he 
did  feel)  was  a  consciousness  that  his  sufferings  were  the  result  of  the 
sins  of  men,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  brought  upoii 
mankind  by  sin.  Under  these  pangs  of  soul  and  body  he  sees  before 
him  the  Holy  One,  persecuted,  mocked,  proved  in  the  bitterest  suffer- 
ings, yet  steadfastly  trusting  in  God,  as  described  in  the  twenty-second 
Psalm  :  and  the  idea,  as  delineated  by  the  inspired  Psalmist,  was 
realized — not  only  in  itself,  but  in  the  minutest  traits  of  its  delineation 
also — in  Him,  who  stood  among  men  as  the  only  Holy  One,  not  only 
exhibiting  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  conflict  and  suffering,  but  triumphing 
through  them. 

At  the  acme  of  his  pangs  he  cries  aloud,  "  Mi/  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  mcV^  The  form  of  the  words,  ''my  God,"  implies 
the  consciousness,  in  his  inmost  soul,  of  inseparable  union  with  God. 
The  words  must  also  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  a  single  subordi- 
nate momeiit,  in  connexion  with  the  whole  state  of  soul  expressed  iu 
the  Psalm. 

An  enigma,  indeed,  must  this  exclamation  appear  to  all  who  isolate 
it  from  its  connexion  with  the  state  of  Christ's  soul  up  to  the  last  ex- 
pression of  triumph,  "  It  is  finished  !"  an  enigma,  indeed,  to  those  who 
forget  that  Christ  suifcred  and  died  for  mankind — for  mankind  laid  up 
in  his  heart ;  an  enigma  to  all,  in  a  word,  who  are  strangers  to  the 
Christian  life.  But  the  Christian  sees,  in  this  feature  of  his  Master's 
history,  a  type  of  the  life  of  individual  believers  and  of  the  whole 
Church ;  for  both  must  be  led  through  all  stages  of  suffering,  and  even 
through  moments  of  apparent  abandonment  by  God,  to  perfection  and 
glorification. 

Parched  with  inward  heat,  the  Saviour  asks,  fur  the  last  time,  for  a 
cooling  drink.  A  sponge,  filled  with  the  acid  drink  used  by  the  sol- 
diers,* was  placed  to  his  lips.  Dying,  he  commends  his  mother  to  the 
care  of  that  beloved  disciple  who  stood  nearer  to  him  than  a  brother. 
And  then  he  utters  the  word  of  triumph,  the  greatest  and  the  weicrht- 
iest  that  has  been  uttered  upon  the  earth  :  "It  is  finished  T^  and  com- 
mends his  soul,  separating  from  his  bodily  being,  to  the  Father  in 
Heaven. 

•  Posco. 
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§  293.  PJicnoniena  accompanying  the  DeatJi.  of  Christ :  the  Earthquake  ; 
the  Darkness  ;  the  Rending  of  the  Temple-veil. 
The  wise  men  from  the  East  were  led  to  the  Redeemer  by  the  re- 
markable phenomena  which  attended  his  hirth  ;  and  similar  wonders 
accompanied  his  death.  As  the  unity  of  the  world  as  a  whole  [the 
world  of  nature  and  of  spirit],  is  seen  in  natural  signs  accompanying 
epoch-making  events  in  history,  so  we  need  not  marvel  to  find  the 
greatest  event  of  history — shown  as  such  by  its  fruits  in  the  spiritual 
renovation  of  mankind  even  to  those  who  cannot  comprehend  its  in- 
ternal import — attended  by  similar  manifestations.  At  the  moment  of 
Christ's  death  there  was  an  earthquake  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
perhaps  from  the  same  cause,  a  darkness  spread  over  the  sky,  produ- 
cing effects  like  those  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.*  The  veil  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies  in  the  Temple  was  rent  asunder,t  signifying  that  the  Holy 

*  Julius  Africanus,  the  first  Christian  aatlior  of  a  world-historical  work,  says  that  the 
heathen  historian  Thalhts  described  this  darkness  as  an  hXeiifyii  too  tjXiov.  Africanus  rip:htly 
I'ontradicts  this,  since  no  eclipse  could  possibly  have  taken  place  at  the  time,  and  infers, 
justly,  that  the  darkness  could  only  have  occurred  as  a  real  miracle.  (See  the  fragment 
in  Geo7-g:  Syiicell.  Chronograph.,  ed.  Niebuhr,  Dindorf,  1.,  610.)  The  Fathers  of  tlie  first 
century  refer  frequently  to  a  statement  made  by  Phlegou,  the  author  of  a  "Chronicle," 
under  Hadrian.  Eusehius  quotes  his  words,  Chron.,  under  the  fourth  year  of  202d  Olymp. : 
"  iVAtii/zi J  !)\wv  ixtyiarri  rwv  iyviDaiiivMv  TrpuTcpov,  kuI  vi'l  Hipf  'iKTrj  rrjs  I'niipai  eyii'tTo,  ware  Kal  aoTepai 
hi  ovpavip  (pav)]vat."  A  great  earthquake  in  Bithynia  had  destroyed  most  part  of  NiccBa  (1. 
c,  p.  614.) 

t  By  KuruiteTaai.ia,  Matt.,  xxvii.,  51,  it  is  most  natural  to  understand  the  curtain  before 
the  "  Holy  of  Holies,"  for  this  was  distinctively  so  called  ;  the  veil  before  the  Sanctuary  was 
called  kilXufi/ia  (Philo,  de  Vit.  Mos.,  iii.,  §  T>) ;  or  vaos  must  mean  the  Sanctuary  in  the  stricter 
sense,  which  does  not  accord  with  the  usage  of  Matthew.  The  latter  view  destroys  the 
peculiar  import  of  the  occurrence. 

It  Iffls  been  questioned  whether  the  fact  of  the  reilding  of  the  veil  is  well  supported.  It 
is  true,  it  is  not  .so  well  sustained  as  the  other  phenomena,  not  being  mentioned  by  Luke 
and  .John  ;  but  there  is  no  decisive  ground  for  doubting  its  credibility.  It  is  true  that  the 
account  mill/  have  originated  from  the  occurrence  of  some  fact  of  the  kind,  which  assumed 
tliis  particular  form  in  the  narrative,  from  the  idea,  subsequently  received,  that  access  to 
the  "  Holiest"  was  opened  by  Christ.  Those  who  prcsu{)pose  this  would  call  it  a  mythical 
element,  blended  with  the  historical.  We  use  the  term  "mythical"  purposely,  having  no 
superstitious  fear  of  the  n-ord  when  we  wish  to  make  use  of  the  idea.  Although  wc  as- 
sert that  Christianity  is,  in  its  essenso.  not  a  mythical,  but  a  historical  religion,  founded 
upon  a  chain  of  real  historical  facts ;  and  although  we  make  a  broad  distinction  between 
iiiy/hn  and  symbolical  representations  of  facts ;  still  we  do  not  assert  it  to  be  impt>s.''ibli', 
that,  after  religious  intuition  had  received  a  new  direction  from  the  extraordinary  facts  of 
Christianity,  certain  mythical  elements,  attaching  themselves  to  the  facts,  could  have  crept 
into  the  Christian  tradition.  The  mythical  must  predominate,  in  order  to  make  a  narrative 
apocrj-phal. 

But  to  admit  this  possibility,  even  in  indiviilual  cases  hke  the  one  before  us,  is  not  to 
admit  its  reality.  Although  it  is  true  that  none  but  a  few  priests  could  possibly  have  wit- 
nessed the  rending  of  the  veil  of  "  the  Holy  of  Holies,"  it  was  by  no  meatis  impossible 
that  it  could  be  generally  known  afterward;  since,  among  other  reasons,  many  priests  af- 
terward hei-nnie  ("hristiiiiis.  Nor  is  the  arpuvienlum  c  silent io  at  all  decisive  in  this  case. 
The  authors  of  the  New  Testament  had  so  rich  a  treasure  of  proofs  at  comniaud  that  they 
dill  not  need  to  run  to  every  individual  fact  whii-h  they  niitrht  have  used.  They  drew  fnmi 
full  sources  (as  the  Apostolical  epistles  show),  and  could  atTord  to  pass  by  many  available 
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of  Holies  in  heaven  is  opened  to  all  men  through  tlie  finished  work  of 
Christ ;    the  wall  of  partition  between  the  Divine  and  the   Human 
broken  down  ;   and  a  spiritual  worship  substituted  for  an  outward  and , 
sensible  one. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 
THE    RESURRECTION. 


§  294.  Did  Chj-ist predict  his  Resurrection? 

BEFORE  describing  the  Resurrection,  we  must  examine  the  ques- 
tion whether  Christ  foresaw  and  predicted  that  event  as  well  as 
his  sufferings. 

It  is  true,  we  cannot  prove,  a  priori,  that  he  must  necessarily  have 
foreknown  the  Resurrection.  If  he  had  had  only  a  confident  certainty 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  continue  to  work  in  his  disciples,  unfolding 
the  truth  He  had  taught  them,  and  coin2:)leting  the  training  He  had  com- 
menced, lie  might  have  left  behind  him  his  work  on  earth  with  calm 
assurance  of  the  future  ;  He  need  not  necessarily  have  concluded  that 
his  corporeal  reappearance  to  his  followers  in  so  short  a  time  must  form 
the  link  of  connexion  between  his  departure  and  the  renewal  of  spir- 
itual communion  with  them.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the 
close  connexion  of  Christ's  resurrection  with  his  whole  work  as  Re- 
deemer must,  in  the  outset,  make  it  appear  altogether  improbable  that 
he  should  not  have  foreknown  it. 

"  But  if  he  looked  forward  to  his  resurrection  wdth  full  confidence, 
how  can  we  account  for  his  conflicts  at  the  approach  of  death  ?"  Here 
is  the  same  enigma  of  the  union  of  Divinity  and  Humanity  which  per- 
vade the  whole  life  of  Christ,  and  is  especially  prominent  at  particular 
moments.  Phenomena  somewhat  analogous  appear  in  the  coexisting 
emotions  of  the  Divine  and  the  natural  life  in  believers  imbued  with 
the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  consciousness,  in  Him,  that  death  was  but  a 
passage  to  his  glorification  did  not  prevent  the  strivings  of  nature  with 
sufferings ;  nor  could  the  assurance  of  speedy  resurrection  save  him 
from  the  struggle.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  distinguish  the  separate 
moments  of  his  consciousness ;  remembering  that  faith  is  not  one  with 

tilings.  In  the  Evang.  ad  Hchrceos,  it  is  related  that  a  beam  over  the  Temple-door  broke 
in  two  (snperliminarc  tcmpli  infinila:  magnihtdinis  fractum  esse  cUqid  divisnm.  See  Hie- 
ron.  in  Matt.,  xxvii.,  51 ;  torn,  vii.,  pt.  1,  p.  336,  ed.  Vallars) ;  which  might  have  been  caused 
by  the  earthquake.  Cf.,  also,  the  statement  cited  from  the  Gcmara  (in  Hug's  Dissertation 
above  mentioned),  that  the  folding-doors  of  the  Temple,  though  locked,  suddenly  burst  open 
about  40  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  All  these  accounts  bint  at  eome  fact 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
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intuition.*  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  lost  as  little  of  its  moral  import  by 
the  assurance  of  resun-ection  as  does  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  believer 
who  submits  to  the  death-struggle  in  faith  of  a  blissful  life  beyond. 

But  can  it  be  proved  that  Christ  predicted  his  resurrection  to  the 
disciples  1  May  they  not,  at  a  later  period,  have  attributed  such  an 
import  to  figurative  expressions  of  his,  like  those  in  John,  which,  in 
reality,  only  referred  to  his  spiritual  manifestations  to  them ;  as  was 
done  with  Matt.,  xii.,  40,  and  John,  ii.,  19  ? 

Even  if  we  grant  that  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  some  of 
Christ's  expressions  of  the  kind,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  the 
intimations  of  the  resurrection  were  applied  in  this  way  only  at  a  later 
period.  The  very  fact  that  some  of  his  sayings  really  did  intimate  it 
may  have  led  to  the  attributing  of  this  meaning  to  others  that  did  not. 
In  John,  XX.,  8,  9,  we  see  an  indication  that  the  disciples,  soon  after 
his  death,  began  to  call  to  mind  what  he  had  said  concerning  his  resur- 
rection, and  hope  began  to  struggle  with  fear  in  their  souls.  But  John 
has  preserved  to  us  one  of  Christ's  sayings  which  plainly  points  to  his 
lesurrection,  viz.,  x.,  17,  18.  It  is  obvious  that  the  declaration,  "  I  have 
power  to  lay  down  my  life,  and  I  have  poxoer  to  take  it  up  again"  was 
meant  to  imply  something  distinctive  and  peculiar  to  Christ;  it  is 
entirely  emasculated  by  being  applied  to  that  immortality  which  is 
common  to  all  men ;  nor  can  it  be  satisfied  except  by  reference  to  his 
resurrection.  There  are  passages  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  {e.g.,  Matt., 
xvi.,  21  ;  Luke,  ix.,  22)  in  which  Christ  expressly  foretells  his  resurrec- 
tion, along  with  his  sufierings,  specifying  the  precise  interval  of  three 
days  ;  but  it  is  marvellous  that  these  precise  declarations  should  neither 
have  been  understood  nor  made  the  subject  of  direct  inquiry,  often  as 
they  were  repeated.  This  appears  unhistorical ;  indeed,  it  is  a  thing 
to  be  looked  for  that  tradition  would  give  to  such  expressions,  after 
the  event,  when  their  bearing  was  better  understood,  a  more  pi'ecise 
form  than  they  really  had  at  first.  In  John's  Gospel  fill  Christ's  inti- 
mations are  distant  and  indefinite,  as  is  usual  in  prophecy ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  proofs  of  its  genuine  Apostolic  origin. 

§  295.  Dejection  of  the  Apostles  immediately  after  Christ's  Death. — 
Their  Joy  and  Activity  at  a  later  Period. —  The  Reappearance  of 
Christ  necessary  to  explain  the  Change. 

The  death  of  Christ  annihilated  at  a  stroke  the  Messianic  expecta- 
tions of  the  Apostles.  Their  dejection  was  complete.  But  if,  of  all 
that  they  had  hoped,  nothing  was  ever  realized,  this  dejection  could 
not  have  passed  away.  It  is  true,  we  may  suppose  it  abstractly  pos- 
sible that,  after  the  first  consternation   was  over,  the  deep,  spiritual 

'  Christ  is  ri'iiroscntt!il.  Ileb.,  xii.,  2,  as  lending  tbc  way  for  believers,  by  himself  reach- 
ing his  glory  through  a  perfectly  tried  faith. 
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impressions  which  Christ  had  made  might  have  revived,  and  operated 
more  powerfLdly,  and  even  more  purely,  now  that  they  could  no  longer 
see  him  with  tlieir  bodily  eyes.  But  this  view  could  not  arise  except 
along  with  the  recognition  of  a  historical  Christ  as  the  personal  ground 
and  cause  of  such  a  new  spiritual  creation  ;  without  the  presupposition 
of  such  a  Christ  there  is  no  possible  foundation  on  which  to  conceive 
of  such  after- workings. 

And  even  icilh  it,  we  cannot  explain  (not  bare  conceivable  possibili- 
ties, but)  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  viz.,  the  dejection  of  the  Apostles 
•At  first,  and  what  they  were  and  did  afterward.  There  must  be  some 
intermediate  historical  fact  to  explain  the  transition ;  something  must 
have  occurred  to  revive,  with  new  power,  the  almost  effaced  impres- 
sion;  to  bring  back  the  flow  of  their  faith  which  had  so  far  ebbed 
away.  The  reappearance,  then,  of  Christ  among  his  disciples  is  a 
connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  cannot  possibly  be  spared. 
It  acted  thus  :  Their  sunken  faith  in  his  promises  received  a  new  im- 
j)ulse  when  these  promises  were  repeated  by  Him,  risen  from  the 
dead ;  his  reappearance  formed  the  point  of  contact  for  a  new  spir- 
itual communion  with  him,  never  to  be  dissolved,  nay,  thenceforwaid 
to  be  developed  ever  more  and  more.  According  to  their  own  unvary- 
ing asseverations,  it  was  the  foundation  of  their  immovable  faith  in 
his  person,  and  in  himself  as  Messiah  and  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  uf 
their  steadfast  hope,  in  his  communion,  of  a  blissful,  everlasting  life, 
triumphing  over  death.  Without  it  they  never  could  have  had  that  in- 
spiring assurance  of  faith  with  which  they  every  where  testified  of  what 
they  had  received,  and  joyfully  submitted  to  tortures  and  to  dealh. 

§  296.    Was  the  Px.cap'pcarancc  of  Christ  a  Vision  ? 

If,  then,  it  be  the  task  of  history  to  connect  the  course  of  events,  the 
reappearance  of  Christ  must  be  recognized  as  an  essential  link  in  the 
chain  which  brought  about  the  spiritual  renovation  of  the  life  of  human- 
ity. Without  it,  the  historical  inquirer  will  always  have  an  inexplica- 
ble enigma  to  solve.  But  reason,  which  demands  this  connexion  of 
events,  feels  itself — until  it  has  obtained  a  higher  light  by  faith — re- 
pelled by  a  supernatural  event,  not  to  be  explained  from  the  connexion 
itself.  And  the  inquirer  who  does  not  recognize  (as  we  felt  ourselves 
compelled  to  do  at  the  outset)  the  whole  manifestation  of  Christ  as 
supernatural,  must  set  himself  to  the  task  of  finding  some  natural  expla- 
nation of  his  reappearance,  in  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect. 

Those  who  attempt  such  an  explanation  on  internal  grounds  sup- 
pose Christ's  reappearance  to  have  been  a  vision.  Now  in  any  vision 
(other  than  magical,  and  such  are  precluded  by  the  hypothesis  of  this 
inquiry,  which  goes  upon  natural  and  historical  grounds)  a  psycholog- 
ical starting-point  is  necessarily  presupposed,  even  when  the  vision  is 
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said  to  be  seen  by  one  individual,  much  more  when  it  is  repeatedly 
seen,  in  the  same  way,  by  different  individuals.  But  no  such  startino-- 
point  can  be  found  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  Apostles,  such  as  it 
has  been  described.  It  is  precisely  in  order  to  explain  the  change  in 
that  condition  that  we  need  another  cause.  How  is  it  possible  to  de- 
rive from  the  psychological  developement  itself  a  condition  precisely  its 
contrary?      That  were  indeed  a petitio pi-incipri. 

Moreover,  the  very  nature  of  the  Evangelical  narratives,  bearing,  as 
they  do,  the  stamp  of  sensible  reality,  subverts  such  a  hypothesis. 
And  to  these  must  be  added  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a  contempo- 
rary, who  himself  came  forward  within  a  very  few  years  as  a  witness 
for  the  reality  of  Chi-ist's  resurrection,  whose  personality  lies  before 
us,  in  his  letters,  in  all  the  traits  of  undeniable  historical  reality,  and 
whose  convictions,  founded  on  that  resurrection,  gave  him  power  to 
encounter  cheerfully  all  perils,  labours,  and  sufferings — the  Apostle 
Paul.  And  Paul  bears  witness  that  Christ  appeared  to  more  than 
five  hundred  at  one  time.* 

§  297.    Was  Christ's  a  real  Death  ? 

If  the  inquirer  still  perseveres  in  rejecting  everything  supernatuiie], 
he  must  have  recourse  to  external  grounds  for  the  explanation  of 
Christ's  reappearance,  and  deem  it  a  revival  from  apparent  death, 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  natural  means. 

It  may  be  admitted,  inasmuch  as  crucifixion  was  not  immediately 
fatal,  that  one  who  had  endured  its  torture  for  several  hours  might  be 
restored  by  careful  medical  aid  ;  although  it  certainly  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  as  the  examples  mentioned  by  Josejjhust  testify.  But  let 
us,  without  inquiring  for  other  signs  of  death  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  no- 
tice the  following  points.  Before  his  crucifixion,  he  had  endured  mul- 
tiplied sufferings,  both  of  soul  and  body ;  he  had  been  scourged  ;  he 
was  so  worn  out  on  the  way  to  Golgotha  that  he  could  not  carry  his 
cross,  and  even  the  Roman  .soldiers  had  pity  on  him ;  he  was  nailed 
to  the  cross  by  liis  hands  and  feet ;  he  had  remained  from  noon  till 
towards  evening|  in  this  painful  position,  under  the  rays  of  a  burning 

"  1  Cor.,  XV.,  6. 

t  In  his  Riitohiocp-apliy,  $  T.'i.  He  had  been  sent,  with  a  troop  of  Roman  horse,  to  the 
village  of  Tckoah,  four  or  five  hours  distant,  to  reconnoitre.  Jerome,  living  in  Bethlehem, 
writes  of  this  village,  "Thecoam  viculum  esse  in  monte  situm  et  duodecim  niillibus  ab 
Jerosolymis  separatum,  'juolidie  ociilis  ccriiimus"  (t.  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  S81.').  lletuniing  from  the 
village  to  .Jerusalem,  Jt)scphus  saw  several  prisoners  hanging  on  crosses,  who  must  have 
been  crucified  in  tiio  interim,  as  he  had  not  seen  them  in  going  out.  On  arriving  at  camp, 
he  begged  of  Titus  the  lives  of  three,  and  had  them  at  once  taken  down  (after  hanging, 
therefore,  but  a  few  hours),  and  treated,  medically,  with  the  utmost  care;  yet  but  one  out 
of  the  three  survived.  (Cf  liif^txchneiilcr's  remarks  on  this  account,  Slud.  u.  Krit.,  1830, 
iii. ;  also,  7/i/i',  Freiburg.  Zeit.'chrift.  No.  vii.,  1-18.) 

t  A  close  con)putation  of  the  hours  cannot  bo  nn-ivcd  at  from  the  Evangelical  accounts. 
It  is  hardly  to  bo  supposed  that  even  the  disciples  who  were  eye-witnesses  were  able, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  note  the  precise  time. 
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sun  ;  he  took  leave  of  the  world  in  the  struggles  of  death  ;  his  side  was 
pierced*  by  the  lance  of  a  Roman  soldier;  and,  after  all  this,  he  re- 
mained two  nights  and  a  day  in  a  fresh  grave.  Yet,  witliout  medical 
aid  or  attendance,  tlie  same  man  walks  about  on  a  sudden  among  his 
disciples,  apparently  in  sound  health  and  full  of  vital  power !  Had 
he  appeared  among  them  sick  and  suffering,  as  he  must  have  done  had 
he  been  restored  by  natural  means  from  apparent  death,  such  a  sight 
could  not  have  revived  their  sunken  faith,  or  become  the  foundation 
for  all  their  hopes.  A  weak  ma7i  would  have  reappeared,  subject  to 
death  like  any  other.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  them  so 
much  more  like  a  glorified  being  that  he  had  to  give  them  sensible 
proofs  of  his  humanity.  He  appeared  to  them  thenceforth  as  one 
over  whom  death  had  no  power ;  and,  therefore,  became  a  pledge  that 
the  life  of  man  should  conquer  death  and  enjoy  forever  a  glorified  cx- 
isterrce. 

Even  if  all  this  could  be  made  to  agree  with  a  restoration  of  Christ 
by  natural  means  from  apparent  death,  we  should  have  further  to  sup- 
pose either  that  his  life  was  subsequently  prolonged  for  some  time,  or 
that  he  died  soon  after  in  consequence  of  his  wounds  and  sufferings. 
The  former  supposition  is  a  mere  fancy ;  there  is  no  possible  ground 
for  it  in  history  ;  the  latter  is  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  his  reapjDear- 
ance ;  there  was  no  cause  of  death  apparent.  And  the  very  fact  of 
his  dying  would  have  destroyed  all  the  moral  effect  of  his  resurrection, 
which  consisted  solely  in  the  conviction  wrought  by  it  that  he,  as  Mes- 

*  I  make  the  following  remarks  with  reference  to  John,  xix.,  31,  to  guard  against  the 
interpolations  placed  in  this  passage  by  a  profane  vulgarity,  which  reads  John's  Gospel  as 
it  would  a  police  report.  The  siiffririgerc  crura  was  indeed  an  ignominious  punishment, 
particularlj-  used  as  a  capital  punishment  for  slaves ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  inuncdialcli/ 
fatal.  (After  the  hands  were  cut  off,  the  legs  broken,  and  the  body  maimed  in  various 
waj'S,  the  criminals  were  thrust  into  a  pit,  still  alive:  KoXofiuJo-airts  Jf  koI  ovi'Tpi^pavres  tJ 
axiXri,  en  ^ui-ruS  Ippi^pav  di  Tiva  Ta<ppov.  Polyb.,  i.,  c.  80,  §  13.)  The  death-blow  was  after- 
ward given  in  some  other  way.  Hence  (Ammiau.  Marcellin.,  Hist.,  xiv.,  9)  it  is  expressly 
added,  "  fractis  cruribus,  occidvntur."  The  soldiers,  having  completed  the  effracLio  cm- 
rum,  on  the  two  malefactors  that  were  crucified  with  Jesus,  either  gave  them  the  death- 
blow or  permitted  them,  after  being  taken  down,  to  perish  slowly  from  their  broken  limbs. 
But,  as  no  signs  of  life  could  be  seen  in  Jesus,  they  saw  no  necessity  to  execute  the  com- 
mand, which  was  given  solelj'  under  the  presupposition  that  crucifixion  could  not  kill  so 
soon.  Nor  was  this  at  all  strange ;  all  that  was  demanded  was  that  the  crucifixion  should 
have  done  its  work  effectually.  They  deemed  it  enough,  therefore,  to  thrust  the  lauce  into 
his  side,  either  to  assure  themselves  that  he  was  dead,  or  to  give  him  the  death-blow.  It 
would  have  been  a  bad  mauoeu%'re,  indeed,  to  do  this  as  a  mere  pretence,  with  the  inten 
tion  to  save  him.  Although  the  word  vvttuv  may  denote  a  slight  wound,  its  meaning  (as 
denoting  a  severe  wound)  is  fixed  by  the  weapon  employed;  and,  moreover,  John  uses  it 
as  synonymous  with  ikkcvtiXv,  v.  37.  The  wound  could  not  have  been  a  small  one,  as  Christ 
afterward  called  on  the  disciples  to  thrust  their  hands  into  it.  And  there  are  other  instan- 
ces in  which  we  read  of  the  death-blow  being  given  by  piercing  the  side  with  a  lance  ; 
two  martyrs,  Marcus  and  Marcellianus,  had  remained  a  day  and  a  night  tied  to  a  stake,  to 
which  their  feet  were  nailed,  jussit  prafeclus  ambos,  uhi  stabant,  lancets  per  latera  perfo- 
ran  (Acta  Sanct.,  Jun.,  t.  iii.,  f.  571). 
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siali,  had  conquered  death,  and  was  no  more  subject  to  its  power. 
Moreover,  if  it  be  true  that  Christ's  sufferings  caused  his  death,  he  is 
chargeable  with  grossly  deceiving  the  disciples  to  present  his  body  to 
them  in  a  higher  light,  and  thereby  give  an  impulse  to  their  faith  which 
it  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained.  And  so  that  great  fact  which 
formed  the  immovable  basis  of  the  disciples'  faith  in  Christ's  person 
and  work,  and  in  his  plan  of  salvation,  on  which  rests  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  Christian  Church,  must  have  gained  its  high  import  from  an  ac- 
tual deception  on  the  part  of  Christ  himself,  or  at  least  from  an  inten- 
tional concealment  of  the  truth  ! 

Had  the  Jewish  opponents  of  the  Gospel  made  use  of  this  hypothe- 
sis to  invalidate  the  proof  of  Divinity  which  the  disciples  derived  from 
Christ's  reappearance,  and  circulated  it  freely,  it  would  neither  be  mat- 
ter of  surprise  nor  ground  of  suspicion.  But  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  make  use  of  any  such  hypothesis,  but  employed  any  and  every 
other  means  to  invalidate  the  Christian  faith,  is  a  powerful  proof  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  death  to  favour 
such  an  explanation.  Of  a  totally  different  character  was  the  report, 
so  easily  diffused,*  that  the  disciples  had  found  means  to  remove  the 
body  from  the  grave.  The  invention  and  circulation  of  such  a  report 
was  most  natural;  the  empty  grave  was  a  proof  that  must  be  invalida- 
ted. But,  on  the  other*  hand,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  proof  that  the 
Jews,  presupposing  the  accounts  of  Christ's  reappearance  to  be  true, 
ever  reported  that  he  had  been  revived  from  a  merely  apparent  death: 
on  the  contrary,  the  truth  of  those  accounts  was  the  object  of  attack 
from  the  very  first.  The  opponents  of  Christianity  declared  that  the 
disciples  either  intentionally  deceived  others,  or  wei"e  themselves  de- 
ceived ;  c.  g.,  Cdszis,  who  made  great  use  of  the  attacks  of  the  Jews 
upon  Christianity  and  the  fables  they  spread  abroad  concerning  it. 
And  in  this  connexion  it  was  that  the  accusation  of  stealing  away  the 
body  was  brought  against  the  disciples  ;  they  did  it,  it  was  said,  to  nul- 
lify the  evidence  of  the  corpse  against  their  p7-ctrvce\  that  Christ  had 
risen  and  reappeared  to  them.  Paul  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  prove 
that  Christ  had  really  died  ;  this  was  taken  for  granted  ;  his  task  was 
to  show  that  he  had  risc7i  from  the  dead  (1  Cor.,  xv.).J 

*  Matt.,  xxviii.,  15.  We  cannot  mistake  the  additions  of  tradition  to  the  original  facts. 
Dial.  c.  Trypli.  .Tud.,  f.  335,  ed.  Colon,  and  the  extracts  by  Eistenmenger,  i.,  192. 

t   L.  c,  .Justin  Mart.:  "  vXavwai  Tovi  avOpu>Trovi\iyovTti  i)ri)cpOin." 

X  Bnt  I  must  believe,  contrary  to  some  of  the  latest  interpreters,  that  .Tohn  (xix.,  34),  as 
an  pye-witiiess,  meant  to  jjrovo  that  Christ  was  really  dea<l,  from  the  nature  of  the  blood 
that  flowi.'d  from  the  wound.  Vcr.  35  certainly  refers  to  ver.  3J,  and  not  to  vcr.  36,  37. 
AlthoUL'h  .lohn,  in  those  last  verses,  referred  to  the  Olil  Testament  prophecy,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  made  it  tlie  seal  of  faith  (v.  3'1),  particularly /i>r  his  renders,  who  were  not  such 
a.s  to  be  led  to  faith  from  arguments  founded  in  .Judaism.  These  verses  are  added  to  show 
that  what  had  taken  place  was  conformed  to  a  higher  necessity.  It  ajipcars,  then,  that  ,I(>lin 
tlioaght  it  necessarj-  to  prove  that  Christ  had  really  died.     It  docs  not  follow,  however,  that 
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§  298.    The  Resurrection  intended  onhj  for  Believers. 

The  manifVistatioii  of  the  risen  Saviour  was  only  designetl  for  those 
who  had  been  brouj^ht  to  faith  by  his  previous  ministry.  It  was  not 
one  of  the  miracles  by  which  unbelievers  were  to  be  convinced.  Those 
whose  dispositions  of  heart  had  made  them  unsusceptible  of  impres- 
.sion  from  his  whole  ministry  would  have  received,  for  the  same  reason, 
but  transient  impressions  from  his  reappearance.  If  the  living  Jesus 
could  not  lead  them  to  repent,  neither  would  they  have  been  persuaded 
by  one  risen  from  the  dead.* 

The  reappearance  of  the  risen  one,  therefore,  was  designed  to  seal 
and  confirm  the  faith  of  such  as  already  believed  ;  to  form  the  point  of 
transition  from  their  sensible  communion  with  the  visible  Christ  to  their 
spiritual  fellowship  with  the  invisible,  but  ever-present  Saviour.  And 
as  this  was  the  reason  why  Christ  did  not,  in  his  last  promises  recorded 
by  JcJhn,  make  express  mention  of  his  reappearance  as  a  preparatory 
moment,  so  we  shall  find  in  his  conversations  with  the  disciples  after 
the  resurrection  conspicuous  allusions  to  the  jiromises  made  before. 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  reason  why  he  only  appeared  to  them  occasion- 
ally, and  remained  among  them  but  a  short  time  ;  they  were  not  to  ac- 
custom themselves  anew  to  cleave  to  his  visible  manifestation,  but  to 
learn  that  his  reappearance  was  to  mediate  a  higher  and  everlasting 
union.! 

§  299.    T//e  Women,  Peter,  and  John  at  the  Grave. 
We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  details  of  the  resur- 
rection. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  second  day  of  Easter,  Mary  of  Magdalene, 
with  certain  other  women,  came  to  the  tomb,  and  found  the  stone  re- 
moved. They  began  to  fear  that  the  body  had  been  taken  away,  and 
that  they  should  see  it  no  more.  Mary,  in  alarm,  ran  to  seek  for  John 
and  Peter ;  the  other  women  afterward  went  to  other  of  the  Apostles. 
Peter  and  John  hastened  to  the  tomb.  John,  in  anxious  haste,  antici- 
pated Peter.  Looking  down  into  the  tomb,  and  seeing  the  shroud  de- 
he  had  in  view  any  definite  opponents  who  denied  that  fact.  As  he  intended  to  testifv-  to 
the  resnrreclion,  it  was  necessary  that  lie  should  testify  to  the  death,  especially  for  readers 
who  were  not  believers;  in  view  of  the  well-known  fact  that  cnirifixion,  endured  for  a  few 
hours,  was  Jiot  in  itself  always  fatal.  If  he  had  definite  opponents  in  view,  tbey  were 
probably  (corresf)oudiug  to  John's  sphere  of  labour)  heathens,  and  not  Jews. 

*  Luke,  xvi.,  3i  ;  cf.  p.  136,  322. 

t  I  ajjree  with  De  IVeUe,  against  Lvckc,  that  John,  xx.,  30,  docs  not  refer  to  other  ap- 
pearances of  Christ  after  the  resurrection  not  mentioned  by  John,  but  that  it  is  intended  as 
a  word  of  conclusion  to  bis  whole  Gospel.  This  is  supported  by  the  whole  form  of  the  ex- 
]iressioii,  and  by  the  use  of  the  words  arj^ua  Tzuith',  which  cannot  mean  any  thing  but  "to 
work  miracles."  The  phrase  cviTnuii  ruiv  ftaOrjTiov  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary;  the  Apos- 
tles were  eyewitnesses  of  Christ's  whole  ministi'y  ;  and  John  wrote  his  Gospel  as  one  of 
these  eye-witnesses. 
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ccntly  disposed,  but  no  corpse  there,  he  started  back  in  consternation. 
I'eter,  taking  courage,  descended  into  the  tomb ;  John  followed  ;  and, 
now  convinced  that  the  body  was  not  there,  called  to  mind*  the  inti- 
mations which  Christ  had  givcnt  of  his  resurrection,  and  faith  began  to 
spring  up  in  his  soul. 

§  300.  Chrint  appears  to  the  Women  at' the  Tomb;  to  Mary ;  to  tlic 
two  Disciples  o?i  the  Way  to  Emmaus. 
During  the  absence  of  the  Apostles,  Christ  appeared  first  to  the  two 
women  who  had  gone  away ;  and  they,  filled  with  joy,  surprise,  fear, 
and  reverence,  fell  before  him  and  embraced  his  feet.  But  he  spoke 
to  them  encouragingly  :  "  Be  not  afraid^  All  that  he  said  was  en- 
couraging and  cheering ;  and  in  bidding  them  announce  his  resurrec- 
tion to  the  Apostles,  he  spoke  of  them  as  "  brethren r\ 

He  then  appeared  to  Mary,  who  had  remained  at  the  tomb  oppressed 
with  anxiety  and  grief.  Seeing  him  so  unexpectedly,  in  the  morning 
twilight,  she  did  not  at  first  recognize  him.  But  when  he  called  her 
by  name,  she  knew  at  once  the  well-accustomed  voice.  With  an 
exclamation  of  joy  slie  turned  and  (probably)  stretched  out  her  hands 
towards  him.  But  Jesus  bade  her  not  to  grasp  him  :  "  Touch  me  not, 
for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father ;  but  go  to  my  brethren,  and 
say  unto  them,  '  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God 
and  your  God'  "§  This  obscure  saying  obviously  refers  to  the  last 
discourses  reported  by  John,  and  canTiot  be  understood  apai't  from 
tlicm.  "We  know  ho  had  promised  the  disciples  that,  after  ascending 
to  the  Father,  he  would  return  and  remain  with  them  forever.  '^ow 
be  had  returned  ;  and  they  might  deem  this  to  be  the  return  which  he 
had  promised,  and  expect  him  to  remain  with  them  thenceforth  in  the 
same  form.  He  cautioned  them  against  so  misunderstanding  the 
promise  as  to  cleave  to  him  in  the  form  in  which  he  then  appeared, 
because  he  had  not  "  yet  ascended  to  the  Father."  After  that  event, 
when  he  should  manifest  himself  as  the  glorified  one,  were  they  to 
embrace  him  wholly;    obviously  not  in  a  natural,  but  in  a  spiritual 

"  The  word  hlartvocv  (John,  xx.,  8)  must  be  referred  to  a  previous  fortelling  of  tlie  res- 
urrection by  Christ  himself,  in  accordnnce  with  John's  usjijje  of  the  idea  of  "belief,"  us 
I.uckc  has  admitted  (Commentar,  2''-'  Aud.).  The  sense  of  tlie  passnire  is  as  follows :  The 
disciples  necdi-d  such  an  outward  sii^n  to  revive  their  faith  in  Christ's  predictions  of  his 
resurrection;  for  they  were  not  as  yet  penetrated  Ijy  the  conviction  that  Jesus,  as  Mis- 
siah,  had  ncccsmrily  to  rise  in  order  to  accomplish  the  Messianic  work  according  to  the 
prophecies  of  Bcriiiture.  Had  they  been,  they  would  have  needed  no  such  external  per- 
ception.    (Cf  Lkckc's  excellent  remarks  on  the  passage.)  f  Cf  p.  423. 

X  Matt.,  xxviii.,  10. 

6  The  word  HvrtaOat  (John,  xx.,  17)  means  not  only  a  momentarj*  touching,  bat  to  trize, 
to  erasp.  It  can,  also,  bo  ai)plied  to  the  nnihrncini;  of  an  object  that  one  intends  to  retaiu 
hold  of;  and  of  the  beginning  of  a  continued  occupation  wiUi  any  subject. 
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Bensc*  His  stay  in  his  then  form  was  to  be  but  transient;  only  after 
his  ascension  could  he  remain  permanently,  and  that  in  another  form.t 
Therefore,  he  did  not  commission  Mary  to  announce  his  sensible  com- 
ing, but  his  ascension  to  the  Father,  and  his  suljsequent  revelation  to 
them  ;  making  no  mention  of  the  intermediate  and  brief  manifestation 
tliat  was  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and  permanent  one. 
The  words  "  my  brethren,  my  Father,  my  God,  your  God,"  served  to 
remind  them  of  the  promise  in  his  last  discourses,  viz.,  that  they, 
through  llini,  should  enter  into  a  special  relation  to  the  Father,  whom 
lie,  in  a  sense  peculiarly  his  own,  could  call  "His  Father"  and  "  His 
God ;"  that  they  should,  in  communion  with  Him,  recognize  the  Fa- 
ther also  as  "their  Father"  and  "their  God,"  and,  therefore,  have  full 
confidence  that  He  would  come  to  them  with  the  Father. 

Two  disciples|  (not  of  the  number  of  the  Apostles§)  were  going  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  village  of  Kmmaus,  about  a  mile  from  Jerusalem. 
They  had  heard  that  the  body  was  not  found  in  the  grave,  and  of  what 
the  women  had  seen  before  Christ  appeared  to  tliem  ;  but  had  not  yet 
learned  that  he  had  risen  and  appeared.  As  they  walked  they  con- 
versed, in  sorrow,  of  what  had  occurred  ;  of  the  expectations  they  had 
cherished  that  Jesus  should  be  the  Messiah  to  redeem  the  people 
of  God  ;  of  the  failure  of  their  hopes,  and  their  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future.  Absorbed  in  this  conversation,  they  were  joined  by  Jesus.  He 
took  part  in  their  conversation,  expounded  the  Scriptures  relating  to 
Ijimself,  and  pointed  out  the  errors  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Under 
the  power  of  his  words  their  hearts  burned  within  them,  and  new  an- 
ticipations dawned  upon  their  souls.  But  still  they  did  not  recognizt; 
the  speaker,  either  because  the  thoughts  he  uttered  withdrew  their  at- 
tention from  his  person ;  or  because  they  could  not  suppose  that  llv 
should  first  appear  to  them  ;  or,  finally,  because  of  a  change  in  his  per- 
son. Not  until,  as  they  sat  at  meat,  he  pronounced  the  blessing,  broke 
the  bread,  and  gave  it  to  them,  did  they  discern  Him  who  had  sat  so 
often  with  them  at  table.  Although  the  lateness  of  their  recognition 
may  appear  strange,  the  time  of  it — just  at  the  repetition  of  an  accus- 
tomed habit — is  entirely  natural.  There  is  not  even  a  mystical  feature 
about  it,  in  itself  considered  ;  although  we  may  perhaps  trace,  in  the 
way  in  which  he  made  himself  known,  an  allusion  to  the  promise  given 

•  If  the  passage  only  meant,  "Delay  not  here  with  me,  but  go,"  we  might  expect  u^-w 
•jdp  aia6aini)  instead  of  Svnu>  yiip  dvuBtS/ika. 

t  It  is  clear  that  the  passage  contains  no  proof  that  Christ  ascended  to  heaven  immedi- 
ately after  his  conversation  with  Mary.  Even  with  this  view  (since  it  cannot  be  sui)po8ed 
that  he  would  have  broiight  from  heaven  a  body. that  could  be  physically  touched)  the 
irrrtoOai,  after  his  reappearance  from  heaven,  would  have  to  be  taken  in  a  higher  sense. 

t  Lake,  xsiv.,  13.  §  And,  therefore,  Paul  does  not  mention  the  occurrence. 
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at  the  Last  Supper,  that  he  would  always  be  as  truly  with  them  in  their 
common  meals  as  he  was  on  that  occasion. 

§  301.  Christ  appears  to  Peter ;  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  except 
Thomas. —  The  "  Breathing"  upon  the  Apostles. 
The  two  disciples,  on  returning  to  the  city,  found  that  Christ  had 
appeared  in  the  mean  time  to  the  Apostlo  Peter.*  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  Apostles,  Thomas  excepted,  were  assembled  with 
closed  doors,t  when  Christ  suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst,  with  the 
usual  salutation,  "  Peace  he  unto  you''' — a  salutation  which,  from  his 
lips,  had  a  peculiar  significance.!  To  prove  that  he  was  present  in 
body,  he  showed  them  the  wounds  in  his  hands,  feet,§  and  side.  In 
taking  leave  of  them,  he  said,  "  Peace  he  unto  you.  As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.''  Thus,  while  announcing  to  them 
the  peace  of  fellowship  with  him,  he  consecrated  them  as  messengers 
of  peace  to  all  mankind. 

He  then  "  breathed"  upon  them — a  symbol  of  the  inspiration  they 
were  to  receive  from  heaven,  to  fit  them  to  preach  his  Gospel  and  pro- 
claim forgiveness  of  sins  in  his  name.||  Here,  again,  he  obviously  in- 
tended to  impress  vividly  upon  their  minds  the  promises  given  in  his 
last  discourses. 

Christ,  having  thus  given  a  sign  of  the  bestowing  of  the  Divine 
"  breath" — the  Divine  life  proceeding  from  him — added,  in  explana- 
tion, "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  hearts  of  the  disciples  were 
prepared  for  this  by  the  reappearance  of  Christ  and  his  words  to  them  ; 
and  the  symbolical  act,  recalling  the  predictions  of  his  last  discourses 
in  regard  to  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit,  must  have  impressed  them 
])rofoundly.  The  higher  life  received  from  Christ  had  before  been 
covered  and  dormant  ;  now,  perhay)s,  a  new  consciousness  of  it  arose 
within  them.     Still  the  full  sense  of  the  sign  and  of  the  words  was  far 

'  Luko,  xxiv.,  33,  31 ;  1  Cor.,  xv.,  5. 

t  Lnki;,  xxiv.,  3C;  1  Cor.,  xv.,  5.  Paul  says  lie  "  was  seen  of  tlio  hvdvc ;  but  tliis  term 
i:ii'.;ht  be  u.scil  even  tboni/li  one  of  the  iiuinber  were  wauting  ;  the  point  was,  Christ's  np- 
pearunce  Ut  the  Ai>o.stle.s  as  a  bodij.  Tlie  word  "twelve"  was  the  common  clesignation  of 
the  Apostles;  the  iiitmUr  was  a  subordinate  point.  Perhaps  even  Paul  did  not  recur  at 
the  time  to  the  absence  of  one  of  the  number.  J  John,  xiv.,  27.     Cf.  p.  SUi?. 

^  It  may  be  the  case  that,  in  Luke's  account,  this  scene  is  intermingled  with  that  which 
took  place  eight  days  later  in  presence  of  Thomas.  Ho  relates  the  j)ro<if  of  corporeity  jivcn 
by  Christ  in  tasting  fixid  with  the  disciples,  which  ,Iohn,  who  does  not  appear  to  give  full 
details,  may  have  omitted,  or,  perhaps,  mentioned  in  another  connexion,  John,  xxi.,  13. 
Hut  these  arc  unimportaeit  points. 

II  In  Luke,  xxiv.,  17,  IH,  we  find  a  fuller  developement — John  gives  it  more  in  a  symbol- 
ical form.  "  The  promise  of  my  Father  "  (Luke,  xxiv.,  ii>)  seems  to  nllnde  to  ,locl,  iii.,  1  ; 
but  a  comparison  with  Acts,  i.,  4,  leads  us  to  refer  it  to  a  promise  given  by  Christ  in  the 
Fathers  name;  hence  to  the  last  di.»cour<ics  recorded  by  Jolin.  Cf.  Luke,  xii ,  12:  and 
p.  390. 
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from  being  realized.  Not  as  yet  were  they  the  mighty  organs  of  that 
Spirit  for  the  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  act,  therefore, 
was  in  part  proplieticaJ . 

But  it  was  something  more  than  a  sign  or  symbol ;  a  Divine  opera- 
tion accompanied  it.  It  formed  a  link  of  connexion  between  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Spirit  and  its  fulfilment ;  between  the  impressions  whicli 
Chi'ist's  personal  intercourss  had  made  upon  the  Apostles,  and  the 
great  fact  which  we  designate  as  "the  out])ounng  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
The  operation  of  the  promised  Spirit  on  the  disciples  must  be  consid- 
ered, it  is  true,  as  a  progressive,  gradually  increasing  influence — a  new 
inspij'ing  principle  of  their  whole  nature,  in  all  its  powers  and  tenden- 
cies. But  we  must  believe,  according  to  the  analogy  of  all  religious 
historical  developement,  that  there  was  a  moment,  forming  an  epoch,  in 
which  the  consciousness  of  the  common  higher  life,  and  of  the  new 
creation  of  which  Christ  was  the  origin,  broke  forth  with  peculiar 
power  in  a  general  inspiration  of  the  first  Christian  congregations. 
All  great  religious  movements  set  out  from  such  actual  epoch-making 
moments ;  although,  indeed,  gradual  preparatory  stages  must  always 
oe  presupposed. 

§  302.   Christ  appears  to  five  hundred  Believers  ;  to  his  Brother  James  ; 

to  the  Apostles,  Thomas  included. — His  Conversation  with  Thomas. 

Christ  next  appeared  to  more  than  five  himdrcd  disciples,  assembled 
m  one  place  ;  and  then  to  his  brother  .fames.*  And  on  Sunday,  eight 
days  after  his  first  appearance  among  the  living,  he  again  showed  him- 
self to  the  Apostles  unawares,  while  they  were  assembled  with  closed 
doors.  Thomas  was  now  among  them ;  the  same  Thomas  .who  on  a 
former  occasion  had  displayed  his  peculiar  character  in  an  expression 

*  1  Cor.,  XV.,  7.  No  specific  description  of  "  James"  being  given  by  Paul  in  this  pas- 
sage, it  was,  in  all  probability,  James  the  Just,  as  lie  was  called,  the  brother  of  our  L(;rd. 
This  appearance  of  Christ  is  mentioned  in  the  Evang.  ad  Hebncos  (translated  by  Jerome) ; 
but  apparently  as  his  first  appearance ;  for  it  goes  on,  "  After  Jesus  had  given  the  shroud 
to  the  servant  of  the  high-priest,  he  went  to  James."  Perhaps  this  arose  partly  from  tlio 
high  rank  assigned  to  James  by  the  sect  among  whom  this  Gospel  arose,  and  partly  from 
the  fabulous  circumstances  that  are  given  in  the  account,  of  the  following  sort:  "James 
had  made  a  vow,  after  partaking  of  the  broad  given  by  Christ  at  the  Last  Sapper,  that  he 
would  eat  no  more  until  he  had  seen  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead.  Jesus,  coming  to  him, 
had  a  table  with  bread  brought  out,  blessed  the  bread,  and  gave  it  to  James,  with  the 
words,  '  Eat  thy  bread  now,  my  brother,  since  the  Sou  of  Man  has  risen  from  the  dead'  " 
(Hieron.  de  Viris  lUust.,  c.  ii.).  Mark  tlie  contrast  between  the  objective  tone  of  the  tradi- 
tions that  form  the  base  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  and  this  tradition  of  a  party  that  owed 
its  origin  to  an  alloying  doctrinal  element,  remodelling  the  facts  to  serve  a  subjective 
purpose.  Another  and  striking  contrast  is,  that  our  Gospels  (and  Paul  following  them) 
make  Christ  appear  only  to  believers,  for  reasons  explained  in  our  text.  Had  tliey  aimed 
to  make  the  testimony  as  strong  as  possible,  without  regard  to  truth,  they  would  have 
represented  him  as  appearing  also  to  his  opponents.  The  statement  above  cited  from 
Erang.  ad  Hehr.,  of  his  appearing  to  a  sei-vant  of  tiie  high-priest,  conflicts  with  the  whole 
import  and  object  of  his  resurrection. 
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of  doubt.  Cln-ist's  appearance,  and  the  way  in  which  he  reproached 
the  doubting  Thomas,  impressed  the  latter  with  so  powerful  and  over- 
whelming a  sense  of  the  Divinity  that  beamed  forth  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  risen  Saviour,  that  he  addressed  him  by  a  title  which  had 
been  ascribed  to  him,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  none  of  the  disciples  : 
"  My  Lord  and  my  God^  We  are  not  justified  in  ascribing  to  Thomas, 
whose  immediate  impressions  impelled  him  to  this  exclamation,  a  fully- 
formed  theory  of  doctrine ;  yet  how  mighty  a  cause  must  have  been  at 
woi'k  to  i-nduce  a  man  trained  in  the  common  opinions  of  the  Jews  to 
use  such  a  title  !* 

Christ  then  said  to  Thomas,  "  Because  thou  liast  seen  me,  thou  hast 
believed;  Messed  are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  hclievedy 
We  must  endeavour  to  unfold  the  rich  import  of  these  words.  Christ 
does  not  refuse  the  title  given  to  him  by  Thomas.  He  acknowledges  his 
exclamation  as  an  expression  of  the  true  faith.  The  words  "  believed" 
and  "believe"  cannot  be  confined  solely  to  Christ's  resurrection;  they 
refer  to  his  person  and  work  in  general,  and  to  the  resurrection  only 
as  one  necessary  element  thereof.  But  the  words  of  Christ  also  re- 
proved Thomas  for  needing  a  visible  sign  in  order  to  believe.  It  was 
implied  in  them  that  the  long  personal  intercourse  of  Thomas  with 
(Jlirist,  and  his  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Goo  and  as  superior  to  death, 
should  have  been  enough  to  overcome  his  doubts — and,  on  this  foun- 
dation, he  should  have  found  the  statements  of  Christ's  reappearance, 
given  him  by  the  others,  any  thing  but  incredible.t  His  faith  should 
have  arisen  from  within,  not  waited  for  a  summons  from  without. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  assigns  a  higher  place  to  those  who  are 
led  to  faith,  without  such  visible  proofs,  by  his  spiritual  self-manifesta- 
tion in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel — a  faith  arising  inwardly  from  im- 
pressions made  upon  a  willing  mind.ij;  His  words  implied  that,  in  all 
after  time,  faith  would  be  impossible,  if  there  were  no  other  way  of 
passing  from  unbelief  to  belief  except  by  sensible  signs  of  assurance. 
The  passage  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  process  by  which  faith  is 
developed.  It  contains  the  ground  and  reason  why  the  Gospel  history 
had  to  be  Jianded  doion  precisely  in  a  form  which  could  not  hut  give  oc- 
casion for  manifold  doubts  to  the  Jiuman  understanding,  tchen  it  conducts 
its  inquiries  apart  from  the  religious  consciousness  and  religious  wants. 

"  Or,  are  wo  to  suppose  that  John  involuiitnrily  romoilclloil  tlio  wonls  of  Tliomas,  in  ac 
conlancc  with  his  own  views  7  Certainly  not.  Nowhere,  in  John's  accounts,  do  the  dis- 
ciples speak  out  of  cliaractcr.  Least  of  all  could  he  have  attributed  to  one  like  Thomas 
more  than  he  uttered.  On  the  contrary,  such  an  expression,  coming  fmn>  a  Thomas,  would, 
for  that  very  reason,  impress  itself  more  strikini^ly  upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples.  It  \* 
not  difliciilt,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  precision  with  which  John  records  the  expression. 

t  Christ's  reproof,  perhaps,  referred  also  to  the  intimations  he  had  ,i,'iven  of  his  api)roach- 
ing  rpRDrrrction.  t  Cf  p.  KIH,  IJU. 
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§  303.   Christ's  Aj)pearanccs  in  Galilee ;  to  the  Seven  on  the  Sea  of  Ge- 
nesareth. —  The  Draught  of  Fishes. —  The  Conversation  with  Peter. 

We  must  now  briefly  compare  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  which  re- 
ports Christ's  appearances  to  the  disciples  in  Galilee  alone,  with  that 
of  the  other  G  ospels* 

As  Matthew's  Gospel  records  particularly  the  events  of  Christ's 
ministry,  of  which  Galilee  was  the  theatre,  it  might  be  imagined  that, 
for  that  reason,  the  theatre  of  his  appearances  after  the  resurrection 
was  also,  in  that  Gospel,  unintentionally  transferred  to  Galilee  ;  this 
view  would  ascribe  to  the  tradition  inaccuracy  as  to  localities,  but  not 
as  to  the  facts  themselves.  But  Matthew  coincides  most  accurately,  in 
this  particular,  with  the  account  appended  to  John's  Gospel  (ch.  xxi.) ; 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  disciples  soon  retired  to  Galilee,  where 
Christ  reappeared  to  them.  As  for  internal  probability,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  remained  in  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  Christ's  ene- 
mies, but  rather  that  they  returned  to  their  own  land,  where  dwelt 
most  of  Christ's  followers  and  friends.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  impossi- 
ble in  Matthew's  statement  that  Christ  bade  them  return  for  a  season 
to  Galilee,  where  he  could  have  quiet  and  undisturbed  intercourse 
vdth  them.  Their  return  thither  being  once  admitted  as  natural  in  it- 
self, it  would  naturally  follow  that  Christ  should  appear  often  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  forgetting  their  high  calling  amid  the  cares  of 
life ;  and,  what  was  most  important,  to  repeat  to  them  the  promise 
(before  given  at  Jerusalem)  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  fit  them 
for  the  duties  of  that  calling. 

Seven  of  the  disciplesf  were  fishing  in  the  Sea  of  Genesarcth. 
During  the  whole  night  they  caught  nothing.  Early  in  the  morninir 
Jesus  appeared  and  asked  them,  kindly,  as  was  his  wont,  "  Childrm, 
have  ye  any  meat  V  When  they  replied  in  the  negative,  he  bade  them 
cast  the  net  anew  on  the  right  side  of  the  vessel.  John  was  the  fii"St  to 
recognize  the  voice  of  Jesus.  The  hasty  Peter  could  not  wait  until 
the  vessel  reached  the  shore,  but  swam  over. 

After  the  repast,  Christ  gently  reminded  Peter  of  his  promise,  so 
precipitately  made,  and  so  soon  broken  :  "  Lovest  thou  me  more  than 
these  ?"     Peter  replied,  "  Yea,  Lord,  thou  hnowest  that  I  love  thee." 

*  •With  regard  to  Paul's  statements  (1  Cor.,  xv.),  it  is  probable  that  he  mentioned  Ibo 
appearances  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  (as  more  extensively  known)  up  to  a  certain  period, 
especially  his  lirst  appearances  at  Jerusalem,  and  stopped  short;  it  being  unimportant  for 
bis  purpose  to  give  a  complete  enumeration,  adding  only  the  manifestation  which  he  him- 
self received.     Another  explanation,  however,  might  be  given. 

t  John,  xxi.  The  account  in  this  chapter  was,  in  all  probability,  received  from  John's 
own  lips,  and  written  down,  after  his  death,  by  one  of  his  disciples.  There  is  no  ground 
to  question  its  credibility  as  a  whole. 
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Then  said  Christ,  "  Feed  my  lambs*  (prove  your  love  by  acts)."  On 
Christ's  third  repetition  of  the  question,  Peter  felt  its  force,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  grief,  "Lord,  thou  Jcnowest  all  tilings;  thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee..'"  The  Saviour  again  repeated  the  injunction,  "  Feed  viij 
lambs ;''  and  added,  as  a  proof  of  confidence  in  Peter's  fidelity,  that 
at  some  future  time  he  w^ould  have  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  calling. 

§  304.    Christ  appears  in  Galilee  for  the  last  Time. —  The  Commission 

of  the  Apostles. 
In  his  final  appearance  among  the  disciples  in  Galilee  (Matt.,  xxviii., 
18),  Christ  reminded  them  anew  of  their  calling,  viz.,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  all  nations  ;  and  to  admit  the  men  of  all  nations,  by  baptism, 
into  his  communion  and  discipleship.  And  he  assured  them  that  all 
power  was  given  to  him,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  to  establish  the  king- 
dom of  God  victoriously ;  and  that  he  would  be  with  his  own,  even 
until  the  consummation  of  that  kingdoni.t 

§  305.   Christ  appears  for  the  last  Time  near  Jerrisalem,  on  the  Mount 

of  Olives. 
The  minds  of  the  disciples  were  eagerly  directed  to  the  feast  in  com- 
memoration of  the  giving  of  the  Law  of  tlie  Old  Covenant  (Pentecost); 
the  new  relation  established  between  God  and  man  naturally  connected 
itself  with  the  idea  of  the  old.  It  was  a  reasonable  expectation  that  at 
this  feast  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  ihcy  were  to  be 

*  Referring  either  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  general,  or  in  particular  to  the 
supervision   of  the  first  congregations,  inasmuch   as  Peter,  especially,  had  the   xufiicua 

KvStpi'^OCItiS. 

t  The  subsequent  scmplea  of  the  disciples  to  go  among  the  heathen  do  not  prove  that 
they  had  not  received  this  commission.  These  scruples  turned  upon  the  single  point  of 
admitting  the  heathen  without  a  previous  conversion  to  Judaism.  Some  suppose  that  thn 
naming  of  "  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost"  in  connexion  with  baptism  (v.  19)  is  foreign  to 
the  passage,  and  was  derived  from  later  ecclesiastical  language.  But  that  expression, 
coming  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  was  precisely  fitted  to  betoken  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
new  communion  and  worshiii.  with  reference  to  his  earlier  teaching,  and  especially  to  his 
last  discourses  jireserved  by  .loiin ;  for  every  thing  there  refers  to  the  Father,  as  revealed 
by  the  Sf)n ;  to  the  Spirit,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  imjiarted  by  tlio  .Sjh;  to  com- 
munion with  the  Father,  througli  the  Son,  in  the  Spirit  of  Divine  life  imparted  by  him.  It 
la  possible  that  these  words  were  not  at  first  considered  as  a  fonnula  to  be  adlicred  fo 
rigidly  in  baptism,  and  that  the  rite  was  performed  (the  rssi<ntial  being  made  prominent) 
with  rcfuroncc  to  f'brist's  name  alone;  and  that  only  at  a  lalor  period  it  was  thought  tluit 
the  words  cmiHtituted  a  literal  and  nen-ssary  fonn.  It  is  undi-niable  that  tiiis  ao'oui^  doi.s 
not  hear  so  distinct  a  historical  stamp  as  ottuT  nan-ativcs  of  Christ's  reiiiipoaram-r ;  it  is 
possible  that  8i;vcral  occurrences,  on  separate  occasions,  were  taken  tr>gcther  ancl  trans- 
ferred to  flalilec.  The  fact  that  Matthew  represents  ('hrist  as  reappearing  to  his  disciples 
only  in  (Jaliloc,  while  T,uk<»  and  Paul  testify  to  the  contrarj-,  may  help  us  to  ilecido  upon 
the  synoptical  accounts  of  (Christ's  ministry  up  to  the  time  of  his  la.st  journey  to  Jiirasalem. 
the  theatre  of  whicli,  also,  they  place  in  Galileo.  This  i*  another  tettimony  iu  favour  of 
John's  account. 
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made  powerful  organs  of  their  Divine  Master,  would  be  fulfilled.  They 
went  to  Jerusalem  a  week  before  the  time  of  the  feast.  As  they  were 
walking  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  just  forty  days  after  Christ's  first  ap- 
pearance, they  were  joined  by  Christ,  and  he  repeated  the  promise  for 
the  last  time. 

Still  cleaving  to  their  worldly  Messianic  hopes,  they  asked  the 
Saviour  whether  he  intended  then  to  found  his  kingdom  in  its  glory 
(Acts,  i.,  6).  In  reply,  he  declared,  as  he  had  always  done  during  his 
life  on  earth,  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which 
the  Father  hath  put  in  his  oion  pozver."  It  was  enough  (he  told  them) 
for  them  to  know  their  own  calling  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  how  they  were  to  obtain  power  to  fulfil  it,  viz.,  by  receiving 
the  Holy  Ghost.  With  this  last  reply,  and  this  last  promise,  he  was 
.removed  from  their  eyes. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    ASCENSION. 
§  306.  Comiexion  of  the  Ascension  with  the  Resurrection. 

WE  come  now  to  treat  of  the  Ascension  of  Christ — a  close  of 
Christ's  ministry  on  earth  corresponding  to  its  beginning. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  essential  feature  of  the  ascension  is 
vouched  for  only  by  Luke.  It  would  rest  on  firm  grounds,  even  apart 
from  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is  represented  in  Luke  ;  nay,  even 
if  there  were  not  a  word  about  it  either  in  his  Gospel  or  in  the  Acts. 
That  essential  feature  is,  that  Christ  did  not  pass  from  his  earthly  exist- 
ence to  a  higher  thrmigh  natural  deaths  but  in  a  supernatural  way  ;  i.  e., 
that  he  was  removed  from  this  globe,  and  from  the  conditions  of  earthly 
life,  to  a  higher  region  of  existence  in  a  way  not  conformed  to  the  or- 
dinaiy  laws  of  corporeal  existence  or  to  be  explained  by  them.  This 
fact  is  as  certain  as  his  resurrection ;  both  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
Either  the  resurrection  itself  must  be  denied ;  or  it  mu.st  be  considered 
as  a  mere  natural  recovery  from  a  transitory  suspension  of  the  powers 
of  life  (both  which  hypotheses  we  have  shown  to  be  untenable) ;  or 
such  a  termination  of  his  life  on  earth  as  we  have  just  defined,  must  be 
inevitably  admitted. 

Although  obscurity  rests,*  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  nature  of  the 

*  We  deem  it  better  to  acknowledge  a  problem  unsolved  than  to  g^ive  attempts  at  so- 
lution, on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  which  will  not  satisfy  a  clear  thinker.  Certainly  we 
over-estimate  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  creation  not  a  little,  when  we  deem  onr- 
selves  authorized  to  deny  the  reality  of  a  phenomenon,  simply  because  we  cannot  explain 
it  satisfactorily.  There  are  more  things  between  heaven  and  earth  than  our  philosophy 
may  dream  of. 
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existence  of  Christ  on  earth  after  his  resurrection,  and  upon  the  nature 
of  the  corporeal  organism  with  which  he  rose  from  the  dead;  still,  this 
much  is  certain,  that  the  fundamental  conception,  on  which  all  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  New  Testament  are  founded,  exhibits  the  resurrec- 
tion only  as  the  means  of  transition  from  the  form  of  his  earthly  being, 
whose  close  was  his  death,  to  a  higher  form  of  personal  existence  su- 
perior to  death ;  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  which  was  not  to  be, 
as  the  former,  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  corporeal,  earthly  organism,  but 
was  destined  for  an  imperishable  developement.  When  Paul  declared 
(Rom.,  vi.,  9,  10)  that  Chiist,  risen  from  the  dead,  should  die  no  more, 
because  death  had  no  dominion  over  him ;  when  he  opposed  this  res- 
urrection (2  Cor.,  xiii.,  4)  as  the  commencement  of  a  life  in  Divine 
power,  to  his  earlier  life  in  human  weakness  through  which  he  was 
made  subject  to  death,  he  only  gave  utterance  to  a  conviction  that  was 
common  to  all  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  resurrection.  The  mode  of 
Christ's  reappearance  had  made  the  same  impression  upon  them  all. 
And  the  resurrection  had  necessarily  to  be  considered  as  the  restora- 
tion from  death,  in  a  higher  form,  of  his  personal  existence  (consisting 
of  the  union  of  body  and  soul,  not  subject  thereafter  to  death,  but  des- 
tined for  an  unbroken  eternity  of  life),  in  order  to  become  the  founda- 
tion of  belief  in  an  eternal  life  of  the  glorified  human  personality,  to 
spring  out  of  death  ;  in  order  to  be  \h.G  fact  on  which  this  faith  (as  a 
histoiically-grounded  belief)  could  be  established.  The  restoration  of 
an  earthly  life  from  death,  afterward  to  be  developed  according  to  ordi- 
nary laws,  and  to  terminate  in  death,  would,  in  this  respect,  have  been 
of  no  value. 

§  307.    TliC  Ascension  necessary  for  the  Conviction  of  the  Apostles. 

Moreover,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  considered  as  a  historical  link 
in  the  psychological  developement  of  the  Apostles  (which  cannot  be 
explained,  as  we  have  shown,  unless  the  resurrection  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed), loses  its  true  significance  in  this  regard,  if  Christ  were  removed 
from  the  earth  in  any  other  than  a  supernatural  way.  How  could  his 
resurrection  have  formed,  for  the  disciples,  the  basis  for  belief  in  an 
eternal  life,  if  it  had  been  subsequently  followed  by  death  1  Their 
lliitli,  raised  by  his  reappearance,  would  have  sunk  with  his  dissolution. 
Their  belief  in  his  Messiahship  would  have  been  rudely  shocked ;  he 
would  have  been  to  them  again  an  ordinaiy  man.  And  how  could  the 
conviction  of  his  exaltation,  which  we  find  every  where  outspoken  in 
their  writings  with  such  strength  and  confidence,  ever  liavo  arisen  ? 
Althoni^ii,  therefore,  the  visible  fact  of  the  ;iscension  is  only  expressly 
mentioned  by  Luke,  yet  all  that  John  says  of  his  going  up  to  his  heav- 
enly Father,  and  all  that  the  Apostles  preached  of  his  elevation  to  God, 
presupposed  their  conviction  that  he  had  been  supernaturally  removed 
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from  the  earth,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  idea  that  he  had  departed 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  death.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make  express 
mention  of  the  outward  and  visible  fact,  as  they  never  entertained  the 
thought  that  Christ,  in  the  form  in  which  he  appeared  to  them  after 
his  resurrection,  could  bo  touched  again  by  death.  When  he  took 
leave  of  them,  and  they  saw  him  no  more,  they  never  thought  of  any 
thing  else  but  that  ho  had  been  supcrnaturally  removed  from  human 
view  to  a  higher  region  of  existence. 

If  it  be  said  now  that  "  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  Apostles  con- 
ceived the  matter  so,  that  it  really  was  so ;  and  that  we  must  distin- 
guish the  fundamental y«c^  from  their  subjective  conceptions,"  we  have 
the  reply  ready.  Their  subjective  conception  was  founded  in  a,  fact 
which  it  presupposed,  viz.,  the  way  in  which  Christ  showed  himself  to 
them  after  his  resurrection ;  in  the  impression  which  he  made  upon 
them  by  his  higher  and  celestial  appearance.  And  further,  apart  from 
this  necessary  presupposition,  if  Christ  led  the  Apostles  to  form  such 
a  subjective  conception  merely  by  mysteriously  appearing  and  vanish- 
ing, by  keeping  silence  as  to  his  abode  and  as  to  the  end  towards  which 
he  advanced,  he  must  have  planned  a  fraud,  to  form  the  basis  of  their 
religious  conviction  from  that  time  on.  As  surely  as  we  cannot  attrib- 
ute such  a  fraud  to  the  Holy  One,  who  called  himself  the  "  Truth," 
so  certainly  must  we  take  for  granted  an  objective  fact  as  the  source  of 
the  faith  of  the  Apostles. 

§  308.  Connexion  of  all  the  Supernatural  Facts  in  ChrisVs  Manifestation. 
We  make  the  same  remark  upon  the  Ascension  of  Christ  as  was  be- 
fore made  upon  his  miraculous  Conception.*  In  regard  to  neither  is 
prominence  given  to  the  special  and  actual  yac^  in  the  Apostolic  wri- 
tings ;  in  regard  to  both  such  a  fact  is  presupposed  in  the  general  con- 
viction of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  connexion  of  Christian  conscious- 
ness. Thus  the  end  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth  corresponds  to  its 
beginning.  No  link  in  its  chain  of  supernatural  facts  can  be  lost  with- 
out taking  away  its  significance  as  a  whole.  Christianity  rests  upon 
these  facts ;  stands  or  falls  with  them.  By  faith  in  them  has  the  Di- 
vine life  been  generated  from  the  beginning ;  by  faith  in  them  has  that 
life  in  all  ages  regenerated  mankind,  raised  them  above  the  limits  of 
earthly  life,  changed  them  from  glehcB  adscriptis  to  citizens  of  heaven, 
and  formed  the  stage  of  transition  from  an  existence  chained  to  nature, 
to  a  free,  celestial  life,  far  raised  above  it.  Were  this  faith  gone,  there 
might,  indeed,  remain  many  of  the  effects  of  what  Christianity  had 
been  ;  but  as  for  Christianity  in  the  true  sense,  as  for  a  Christian  Church, 
there  could  be  none. 

*  Cf.  p.  16. 
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A. 

Accommodation,  Christ's  use  of,  page  H3, 
114,  149. 

Adulteress,  decision  in  case  of,  313. 

Adultery,  Christian  law  of,  233. 

Advent,  second,  of  Christ,  317,  367. 

Aenon,  177. 

Agony  iu  the  garden,  407. 

Alexandrian  theologj',  had  no  influence,  &c., 
39,  95,  167,  169,  180. 

Ambition  of  the  disciples  rebuked,  286,  347. 

Annas,  410. 

Apostles,  subordinate  teachers,  100,  116;  un- 
educated men,  119;  training  of,  121;  trial 
mission  of,  2.57 ;  commission  of,  after  the  res- 
urrection, 431 -.5. 

Ascension  of  Christ,  436. 

B. 

Baptism,  as  used  by  John,  50 ;  by  water  and 
lire,  53  ;  of  Christ  by  John,  57,  61 ;  instituted 
by  Christ,  126;  of  sull'ering,  316. 

Bartimeus,  346. 

Bath  Col,  133,  377. 

Bethany,  Christ  at,  336. 

Bethesda,  miracle  at,  217. 

Bethsaida,  miracle  at,  270. 

Blasphemy  against  Holy  Ghost  and  Son  of 
Man,  243. 

Body  and  blood  of  Christ,  267. 

Bread  of  Life,  2C6. 

C. 

Caesar,  rights  of,  361. 

Caiajilms,  343,  411. 

Calvary,  417. 

Cana,  160,  185. 

Capernaum,  Christ  at,  162,  ISfi,  238  I'm  syna- 
gogue), 265,  303. 

Celibacy,  330. 

Census,  in  time  of  Angnstus,  20. 

Centurion's  slave  healed,  238. 

Children  blessed,  331. 

Christ,  birth  of,  18;  doaccnt  from  David,  19, 
361 ;  his  hrothcrg  and  sistcrB,  29  ;  among  the 
doctors,  31  ;  educ-ution  of,  35;  trade  of  7  40  ; 
plan  of,  79;  ns  King,  H7 ;  observed  Jewish 
law,  88  ;  oa  Prophet,  99  ;  left  no  written 
docnment,  lUO  ;  peraoii  of,  3,  68,  95,  161,  192, 


341,  406;  mode  of  Hfe  with  disciples,  203, 
214  ;  Light  of  the  World,  293,  299,  340;  his 
struggles  of  soul,  314,  376,  404  ;  prayer  as 
High-priest,  403;  trial  of,  410;  crucifixion  of, 
418;  last  appearance  of,  435;  ascension  of. 
436. 

Christian  consciousness  defined,  2. 

Christianity,  the  aim  of  human  progress,  122, 
not  peace,  but  a  sword,  316  ;  work  of,  329  ; 
relations  to  civil  society,  233,  313,  361 ;  rests 
upon  supernatural  facts,  438. 

Church,  founding  of  the,  122;  name  of,  123. 

Commandment,  lirst  and  great,  362  ;  the  Jiew, 
391. 

Crucifixion  of  Christ,  418. 


David,  Christ  son  of,  19,  304. 

Death  of  Christ,  intimated  by  himself,  323  ; 
necessity  for,  344,  376  ;  reality  of,  425. 

Demoniacal  possession,  145,  240, 192,  239,283. 

De  Wette,  204,  230,  248,  306,  332. 

Disciples,  sifting  of  269 ;  fail  to  heal  demoniac, 
283;  ambition  of,  286,347;  choice  of  s event}-, 
304 ;  warnings  to,  393 ;  consolation  of,  394, 
400. 

Disciples  of  John,  jealous  of  Christ,  178. 

Discipleship,  test  of  237,  309. 

Diseases,  miraculous  healing  of,  141. 

Dives  and  Lazarus,  321. 

Divine  life,  its  communication  the  highest  mir- 
acle, 140;  its  supports,  399. 

Divine  nature  in  Christ,  3,  68,  95, 307,  327,  338, 
341,  369,  376,  406,  407,  422. 

Divorce,  233,  328. 

E. 
Ebionites,  62,  88,  92,  97.  144,  276. 
Kbionitish  Gospel,  15,  49,  65,  68,  313,  334,  432. 

432. 
Elias,  the  foremnner  of  Christ,  283. 
Emmaus,  conversation  on  the  way  to,  430. 
Ephraim,  Christ  at,  344. 
Essenism,  37. 

Eucharist,  institution  of,  388. 
Kvnngcl.  ad  Hebrmos.     [Sec  EbionUiiih  Oo» 

pet.] 
Evil,  origin  of,  148.     (Sco  Sin.] 
Uxorcista,  133,  150,  241. 
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F. 

Faith,  presupposes  the  "drawing  of  the  Fa- 
ther," 106,  266  ;  different  etagea  of,  138,  165, 
174,  433  ;  the  necessary  condition  of  aid  from 
Christ,  196,  266,  285;  the  centurion's,  239; 
j)ower  of,  285,  358,  433 ;  faith  and  fortjive- 
ness,  211,  279. 

Fasting,  203,  235. 

Father,  Christ's  oneness  with,  327,  396. 

Feet,  washing  of,  386. 

Fig-tree  cursed,  357. 

Fire  to  be  kindled,  315. 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  211. 

G. 

Gadarene  demoniac,  192. 

(lalilee,  theatre  of  Christ's  labours,  15.5,  180 

185  ;  second  ministry  in,  222  ;  appearances 

in  after  resurrection,  434. 
Gethsemane,  404. 
God,  as  spirit,  knowledge  of,  183,  362 ;    the 

only  Good,  332. 
Grace,  unmerited,  350,  374. 

H. 

Hades,  271. 

Hcatlien,  301,319,  375. 

Herod,  25;  Antipas,  179,  323,  415. 

Herodians,  300. 

History,  relation  to  miracles,  132  ;    as  com- 

mentarj',  183,  229. 
Holy  Ghost,  at  Christ's  baptism,  67  ;  agent  of 

new  birth,  175 ;    blasphemy  against,  243  ; 

breathed  upon  Apostles,  431.     [See  Spiiit.] 
Huss,  John,  362. 
Hypocrisy  rebuked,  255.      [See  Sermon   on 

the  Mount.^ 

I. 
Immortality,  362. 
Inspiration,  7,  47,  59,  172. 
Interpretation,  94,  100. 

J. 

.Tairus's  daughter,  196. 

.lames,  the  brother  of  Christ,  29,  432. 

James  and  John,  sons  of  Zebedee,  164,  347. 

Jericho,  Christ  at,  345. 

Jerusalem,  Christ's  ministry  frequently  exer- 
cised there,  156;  his  first  labours  at,  168; 
second  journey  to,  217  ;  last,  345 ;  triumphal 
entry,  354  ;  weeps  over,  356 ;  judgments 
predicted  upon,  366. 

Jesus,  the  name,  17. 

Jewish  people,  their  relations  to  Christ,  202; 
his  ministry  couiined  to  them,  why,  258, 
279. 


John  the  Baptist,  calling  of,  45;  accounts  of, 
obscure,  46 ;  mode  of  life,  48  ;  relation  to 
Messiah,  53 ;  possible  wavering  in  his  con- 
victions, 58,  198 ;  his  message  from  prison, 
60, 198 ;  he  points  out  Christ,  160 ;  final  testi- 
mony, 178 ;  his  position  as  defined  by  Christ, 
199. 

John  the  Evangelist,  joins  Christ,  162  ;  his  dis- 
position and  tendencies,  161,  176,  394. 

John's  Gospel,  its  credibility  and  genuineness, 
6,  167,  171,  179,  180,  291 ;  silent  as  to  mi- 
raculous conception,  16;  objects  of,  67,  96; 
compared  with  synoptical,  110, 155,  343,  404 ; 
its  omissions,  299. 

.louah  the  Prophet,  sign  of,  136,  245. 

Josephus,  as  authority  on  John  Baptist,  48. 

Judas  Iscariot,  117,  248,  269,  352,  379,  387,  408. 

Judgment,  intimated  by  Christ,  219,  317,368  ; 
in  Matt.,  xxv.,  373. 


Keys,  power  of  llie,  217. 

Kingdom  of  God,  longed  for  under  old  cove- 
nant, 308 ;  longed  for  in  Israel  at  Christ's 
time,  22;  also  by  tiie  heathen,  25;  the  ob- 
ject of  Christian  longing,  308;  way  prepared 
for  by  Baptist,  49,  seq. ;  its  two-fold  bearing, 
86 ;  relation  of  new  to  old  fonn,  88,  170  ;  re- 
alized by  Christ  not  as  a  worldly,  but  a  spir- 
itual kingdom,  72,  74,  81,  seq..  208,  409,  412, 
413  ;  realized  by  him,  also,  for  the  heathen, 
255,  258,  302,  320,  370  ;  means  employed  by 
Christ  in  founding  it,  99  ;  based  on  his  self- 
manifestation  in  tcord,  99,  seq.,  415  ;  in  viir- 
acles,  127,  seq. ;  in  sufferings,  83,  84,  316, 
seq.,  407  ;  the  coming  of,  555  ;  its  law  of  de- 
velopement,  106,  241 ;  its  growth  and  prog- 
ress, 184,  190,  208,  314,  seq.  ;  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  its  Magna  Charta,  223  ;  its  tri- 
umphs, 273,  307,  363  ;  its  nature  illustrated, 
331,  370,  371,  414. 

L. 

Last  Supper,  384. 

Law,  observed  by  Christ,  88,  229,  237,  290, 
325;  his  "destroying  and  fulfilling  of,"  91, 
230  [see  Moral]  ;  law  and  gospel,  88,  seq., 
201,  seq.,  229,  seq. 

Lawyers,  247,  363. 

Lazarus,  family  of,  336;  death  of,  338;  resur- 
rection of,  342. 

Legalism,  Jewish,  contrasted  with  Christiau 
liberty,  201,  333,  363. 

Leper  healed,  237  ;  ten  healed,  324. 

Light  of  the  Worid,  Christ  the,  293,  299,  340. 

Logos,  62,  90. 

Love,  the  (luickening  j)rinriple  of  Divine  life. 
211 ;  Christiau  law  of,  234,  391. 
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M. 

Magians,  26. 

Mammon  of  nnrigbteousness,  276. 

Marriage,  379. 

Martha,  336. 

Mary  Magdalene,  211. 

Mai-y,  si-ster  of  Lazarus,  336,  351,  429. 

Mai-y,  motlier  of  Jesus,  14,  16,  20,  23,  166. 

Matthew,  usage  of,  ia  quoting  from  Old  Testa- 
ment, 104  ;  his  calling,  213  ;  his  Gospel  ori- 
ginally in  Hebrew,  6  ;  principle  oil  which  he 
an-anges  his  matter  (connexion  of  fact  and 
thought),  108,  202,  207,  224,  258,  310,  314. 

Meekness,  225. 

Merit,  no  place  in  kingdom  of  God,  350,  374. 

Messiah,  Old  Testament  idea  of,  84,  364,  seq. ; 
in  Israel,  21,  22 ;  Simeon's,  24  ;  heathen 
longing  for,  25;  whether  only  revived  by 
John  Baptist,  45,  54,  160,  19S  ;  Nicodemus, 
173;  Christ  the  conscious  Messiah,  30,  41, 
81 ;  declares  himself  such  (from  bcginuiug), 
181, 198,  219,  220,  264,  271 ,  290,  326,  35.5,  411 ; 
carnal  conceptions  of  Jews  and  disciples  re- 
buked, 218,  seq.,  224,  265,  seq.,  272,  286,  29.5, 
326,  331,  347,  437 ;  designations  of,  94 ;  Christ 
recognized  as,  by  John,  55,  66,  160. 

Miracle  of  draught  of  fishes,  162  ;  water  chang- 
ed to  wine,  166  ;  storm  subdued,  191 ;  issue 
of  blood,  195;  Jairus's  daughter,  196;  wid 
ow's  son,  196  ;  lamo  man,  218  ;  leper,  237  ; 
demoniac,  239,  283;  paralytic,  250,  252;  in- 
firm woman,  253  ;  feeding  of  five  thousand, 
261  ;  walking  on  the  water,  264;  at  Beth- 
saida,  270  ;  man  born  blind,  298  ;  ten  lepers, 
325;  raising  of  Lazarus,  342  ;  blind  Barti- 
mens,  346. 

Miracles,  connected  with  Christ's  teaching; 
127  ;  their  relation  to  the  course  of  nature, 
]30;  to  Christ's  manifestation,  131 ;  to  liis- 
tory.  132  ;  object  of,  134,  137,  106,  358  ;  wit- 
nesses to  Christ's  Messiahship,  132, 138 ;  in 
regard  to  supernatural  agency,  140;  wrought 
on  material  nature,  152. 

Moral  stand-point  distinguished  from  Zc^a/,  231, 
236,  328. 

Moses,  forerunner  of  Mcssiali,  222. 

Mount,  Sermon  on,  223. 

Miiller,  Daniel,  136. 

Murder,  Cliri.stian  law  of,  232. 

Mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  104. 

Mythical  theory  refuted,  13,  20,  23,  25,  29, 
377. 

Mythology,  difference  fnmx  Thoinm,  18. 

Mythus,  ilisiiriL'uished  from  porublc,  107. 


Name  of  Christ,  acting  in  the,  288;  prayer  in 
the,  397,  401. 

Nathanael,  calling  of,  164. 

Nazareth,  return  to  from  Egj-pt,  28 ;  Christ's 
first  preaching  at,  40,  186. 

Neighbour,  love  of,  234. 

New  birth,  174. 

Nicodemus,  interview  with  Christ,  173 ;  in  San- 
hedrim, 298. 

O. 
Oaths,  38,  234. 

Old  and  New  Dispensations,  relations  of,  20a 
Old  Testament,  use  of  passages  from  by  Christ, 

115,  327,  329,  361,  364.     ' 
Olshansen,  197. 


N. 


Nain,  miracle  at,  196. 


Parable,  idea  of,  107 ;  use  of  by  Christ,  102, 104. 

Parables,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  85  ;  order  of 
in  New  Testament,  108;  not  wanting  in  John, 
111;  parable  of  sower,  188;  drag-net,  190; 
wheat  and  tares,  190  ;  new  wine  in  old  bot- 
tles, 205 ;  prodigal  sou,  214 ;  Pharisee  and 
publican,  216  ;  great  Supper,  254  ;  unjust 
steward,  273  ;  good  Shepherd,  301 ;  tower, 
311;  salt,  311;  precious  pearl,  312;  mustard 
seed,  314;  Dives  and  Lazarus,  321 ;  pounds, 
348;  labourers  in  vineyard,  349  ;  fig-tree, 
357  ;  good  Samaritan,  363  ;  wedding-feast, 
369;  wicked  husbandman, 371;  talents,  372; 
ten  virgins,  373. 

Paradise,  419. 

Passover,  but  one  in  synoptical  Gospels,  three 
in  John,  155;  first,  168;  second,  217  ;  last, 
345. 

Paul,  used  written  memoirs  of  Christ's  life,  6 ; 
silence  as  to  miraculous  conception,  16;  as- 
sumes Christ's  descent  from  David,  19,  364 ; 
confirms  the  account  of  the  choice  of  the 
Apostles,  117  ;  a  witness  of  the  resurrection, 
425,  430  ;  indirectly  of  tiie  ascension,  437  ; 
reports  Christ's  words,  90,  388 ;  alludes  to 
them,  273  ;  his  {lositiou  among  the  Apostles, 
119;  "wise  as  serpent,"  Jcc,  277;  his  doc- 
trine of  the  person  of  Christ,  97  ;  his  teach- 
ings presuppose  Christ's,  as  genus,  90,  92, 
104,  187,  202,  216,  28.5,  350.  372. 

Peace,  Christ's  salutation  of,  398. 

Peraja.  Christ  at,  328. 

Peter,  his  lirHt  meeting  with  Christ,  162;  his 
coJi  and  character,  164,  257,  272,  290,  335. 
387.  :i92,  409,  434  ;  his  HcknowlodgniouU  of 
Christ.  139.  269,  270 ;  obtains  power  of  keys, 
217. 

Pharisees.  3.5.  1.'.7.  173,  180,  203.  212,  218,  222. 
240.  244,  246,  231,253,  293, 300,319,  •ei].,  359. 
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Pharisaism,  93,  235,  363,  364. 

Philip  and  Thomas,  conversation  with  Christ, 

395. 
Pilate,  413,  seq. 

Plan  of  Christ,  79 ;  not  altered,  82. 
Prayer,  forms  of,  207;  Lord's  Prayer,  207;  not 

Pharisaical,  23.") ;  in  name  of  Christ,  397 ;  of 

Christ  as  High-priest,  402 ;  for  his  enemies, 

419. 
Prophecy,  unconscious,  22. 
Providence,  2G0. 

Prudence,  in  ministry,  273,  277 ;  Christian,  373. 
Publicans,  Christ  with.  213. 
Punitive  justice,  143. 

R. 
Rabbi,  title  of,  as  applied  to  Christ,  40. 
Raising  of  the  dead,  151. 
Reason,  pride  of,  281. 
Reign  with  Christ,  335. 
Relatives  of  Christ,  29,  244,  292. 
Resurrection,  intimated  by  Christ,  220,  340, 

361  ;  of  Christ,  422. 
Revelation,  stages  of,  182  ;  Christ's  doctrine 

as,  292. 
Revenge,  234. 
Reward  in  heaven,  228,  235;    rewards,  pas 

sion  for  rebuked,  350. 
Ruler,  Christ's  conversation  with,  332. 


Son  of  God,  title  of  as  applied  to  Christ,  94, 

96. 
Son  of  Man,  95  ;  blasphemy  against,  243. 
Sower,  parable  of,  188. 
Spirit,  Holy,  promise  of,  397,  400.     [See  Holy 

Gliost.\ 
Star  of  the  wise  men,  25. 
Strauss,  4,  14,  173,  185,  217,  231,  238,  242,  248. 

251,  288,  322,  336,  341,  3.52,355,  369,380,  417. 
Sufferings  of  Christ,  intimated  by  himself,  177, 

184,  376. 
Synoptical  Gospels,  their  origin,  6  ;  difference 

between  them  and  John,  110, 155,  404. 
Syro-Phcenician  woman,  279. 


Sabbath,  218,  253,  seq. 

Sabbath-breaking,  Christ  accused  of,  218,  252. 

Sacraments.     [See  Eucharist  and  Baptism.^ 

Sacrifice  of  purification,  23. 

Sadducees,  35,  50,  361. 

Salome,  347. 

Samaritan,  good,  parable  of,  363. 

Samaritan  woman,  conversation  with,  90,180. 

Samaritans,  185 ;  reasons  for  their  ex<;lusion 
from  first  mission  of  Apostles,  258  ;  leper 
cured,  324. 

Sanhedrim,  movements  of  against  Christ,  297, 
300,  343,  359,  378,  409,  412. 

Batan,  personality  of,  74,  148,  240,  seq. ;  king- 
dom of,  306. 

Schleierraacher,  2,  14,  22,  90,  95,  122, 148, 163, 
201,  250,  288,  313,  321,  325,  347. 

Self-denial,  310. 

Sermonon  the  Mount,  110,  223. 

"  Servants"  distinguished  from  '"friends,"  120. 

Seventy  disciples  chosen,  304. 

Shepherds,  ainiouncement  to,  21. 

Simeon,  prophecy  of,  24. 

Sin  and  physical  evil,  relations  of,  141, 143,  218, 
298,  321. 

Slavery,  38. 


Tabernacles,  feast  of,  Christ  attends,  291. 

Talents,  parable  of,  372. 

Teaching,  Christ's  mode  of,  101 ;  presented 
seeds  of  thought,  102  ;  Christ's  not  confined 
to  parables,  109. 

Temple,  Christ's  manifestation  greater  than, 
89,255;  "destroy  this,"  &c.,  137, 179;  purify- 
ing of  the,  168. 

Temptation,  209. 

Tomptationof  Christ,  70;  its  import  as  a  whole, 
73. 

Theocracy  of  Old  Testament,  connexion  of 
Christ's  plan  with  it,  81,  335,  365;  distin- 
guished from  Christ's  by  parables,  85 ;  de- 
velopement  in  New  Testament,  229,  290. 

Thomas,  his  doubts,  140;  Christ's  appearance 
to,  432. 

Transfiguration  of  Christ,  282. 

Transubstantiation,  267,  389. 

Tribute  to  Cassar,  Christ's  decision  on,  360. 

Triumphal  entry,  354. 

Tnith,  182;  power  of,  248:  relation  to  free- 
dom, 296  ;  spirit  of,  397,  401. 

U.,  V. 
Unpardonable  sin,  243. 
Vanity,  warning  against,  307. 
Vine  and  branches,  similitude  of,  390. 

W. 

Water  and  the  Spirit,  birth  of,  175. 

Water  of  Life,  181,  294. 

Way,  Christ  the,  395. 

Wealth,  right  use  of,  273  ;  dangers  of,  334. 

Wcissc,  1.5,  19,  110,  378. 

Widow,  the  importunate,  318. 

Widow's  mite,  366. 

^Vl)rship  in  spirit  and  truth,  182. 


Z. 


Zaccheus,  346. 
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OLD  TESTAMENT.        i 

Ge.ve-sis.  I 

ii.,  24 329 

iii.,  15 222 

Exodus. 

xiii.,  2,  12 23 

xxi.,  32 381 

Leviticus. 

xii.,  2 23 

xiv.,  1 237 

NUMliEllS. 

iii.,  45 23 

iv-.,  3 42,  297 

viii.,  25 297 

xi.,  8 49 

xviii 23 

Deutekonomy. 

vi.,  16 71 

viii.,  3 71 

xviii.,  15 222 

xviii.,  20,  22 411 

1  Samuel. 

xsi 255 

Nehemiaii. 

iii.,  15 299 

Psalms. 

ii.,7 68 

viii.,  3 357 

xxii 420 

xxii..  17 418 

Ixxxii.,  6  327,  365 

xci.,  11,  12 71 

ex.,  1 364,  365 

cxviii..  25,  26 356 

Isaiah. 

vi.,  9 101 

vii..  14    15 

xxxiii.,  16 21 

XXXV.,  5 198 

xxxviii.,  10 271 

xl,  3 30 

Uii 25,  160 

Ivi.,  7 169 

Ixi.,  I    198 

Jekemuii. 
vii.,  n    169 


EZEKIEL. 
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xxxvi.,  25   50 

Daniel. 
vii 95 

HOSEA. 

vi.,  6 88,  213 

Joel. 
iii.,  1 431 

MlCAH. 

v.,  1 20 

Zechauiah. 

ix.,  9 355,  356 

xi.,  12 381 

xiii 50 

Malacui. 

iii 50 

iii.,  1 199 

Wisdom  of  Solomon. 
vii.,  27 3G7 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 
Matthew. 

i.,  1-17  18,19 

i..  18-25 13-20 

i.,  25 ,     29 

ii.,  1  20,  21 

ii.,  1-23  24,28 

iii.,  1-12 45-53 

iii.,  7 50-51 

iii.,  11 162 

iii.,  13-17 53-C9 

iii.,  14 23 

iv.,  l-U 70-75 

iv.,  12 180 

iv.,  13,  seq 162 

iv.,  18,  19 163 

iv.,  21 164 

iv.,  25 157 

v.-vii 223-237 

v.,  12 227 

v.,  13-16 83,  86 

v.,  17 91 

v.,  2.'i,  20  32 

v.,  40,  42  234 

vi.,  1-18  ...r 235 

vi.,  7-15 207-210 


Pago 

vi.,  21,22 106 

vi.,  24 277 

vii.,  1-5  235 

vii.,  6  223,277 

vii.,  7-n 207,210 

vii.,  12  230 

vii.,  13-24  236 

vii.,  14  316 

vii.,  21  237 

vii.,  22  309 

vii.,  24-27  237 

vii.,  29  40 

viii.,  1-4 2:i7 

viii.,  5-13  97,  139,  233 

viii.,  5,  9 97 

viii.,  5,  10 196 

viii.,  10 139 

viii.,  14-17 186 

viii.,  19-22 310 

viii.,  22 in 

viii.,  23-27 191 

viii.,  28-34 192 

ix.,  1-8 250 

ix.,  2-5 145 

ix.,  8 95,90 

ix.,  9-13 213 

ix.,  10 213 

ix.,  11-17 203 

ix.,  13 213 

ix.,  M 121,203 

ix.,  15 84,185 

ix.,  16  121,205-207 

ix.,  18 173 

ix.,  18-26 195-198 

ix.,  27-34 240 

ix.,  37,  38 304 

X 257-260,305 

X.,  3  213 

X.,  5,  0  258 

X.,  13 272 

X.,  10 273 

X.,  17-20  394 

X..  20 l(*5 

X.,  26,  27  249 

X..  34-36 313 

X,  3H  273,  309 

X.,  42  287 

xi.,  2-3 GO 
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xi.,  2-19 198-201 

xL,  12 46,  201 

xi.,  16 50,51 

xi.,  20-24 305 

xi.,  20-27 202 

xi.,  25 119 

xi.,  25-27 308 

xi.,  27 97 

xi.,  28 82 

xi.,  28-30 202 

xi.,  30 90 

xii.,  1   71 

xii.,  1-8 255,  256 

xii.,  5-8.. 89,  95,  137,  171,  219 

xii.,  G 219 

xii.,  13    252,  253 

xii.,  18   255 

xii.,  22 150,  240 

xii.,  24-26  240 

xii.,  28  173,  217 

xii.,  30,  31 241 

xii.,  31-33   243 

xii.,  32 249,  296 

xii.,  35  19 

xii.,  39 72, 136 

xii.,  40 245,  423 

xii.,  41-43   242 

xii.,  43 115 

xii.,  43-45 242 

xii.,  46-50  244 

xiii 108 

xiii.,  1-23 188 

xiii.,  10    104 

xiii.,  11,  12,  13   104 

xiii.,  16,  17    308 

xiii.,  20-23    1 89 

xiii.,  24-30    190 

xiii.,  44-46    311 

xiii.,  47-50    190 

xiii.,  52 101,  366 

xiii.,  54 29 

xiii.,  54-58    186,  187 

xiii.,  55    16,  29 

xiv.,  1,  2 270 

xiv.,  2 261 

xiv.,  3,  5    179 

xiv.,  13-21 261 

xiv.,  22-33 264 

XV.,  1    157 

XV.,  1-20 256 

XV.,  11    88 

XV.,  21-28    279 

XV.,  21    264,  270 

XV.,  29-39    261 

XV.,  32    263 

XV.,  39    264 

xvi.,  1-4 320 
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xvi.,  1 264,  206 

xvi.,  6 249 

xvi.,  9,  10 263 

xvi.,  13-28 270-273 

xvi.,  14 82,139 

xvi.,  16 94 

xvi.,  16,  17 139 

xvi.,  18 124,  271 

xvi.,  20-23 272 

xvi.,  21    283,  423 

xvi.,  24    273,  309 

xvi.,  39    263 

xvii.,  1-21  281-286 

xvii.,  9 282 

xvii.,  24 40 

xvii.,  24-27 290,  291 

xviii.,  1-5 286,  287 

xviii.,  3 174 

xviii.,  12-14    214,  215 

xix.,  1 328 

xix.,  2-12    328 

xix.,  8    233 

xix.,  13-15 331 

xix.,  16-24 332,  seq. 

xix.,  17   64,  97,  333 

xix.,  27 335,  3.50 

xix.,  28  ..   83,  86,87,94,  117, 
174,  3.35 

XX.,  1-16 349 

XX.,  2 380 

XX.,  16   349 

XX.,  17-19   344 

XX.,  20-29 347 

XX.,  25,  seq 125 

XX.,  28    386 

XX.,  30,  seq 345 

xxi.,  1-22 354-359 

xxi.,  2-7 355 

xxi.,  12,  13    108 

xxi.,  14 157 

xxi.,  15,  16    3.57 

xxi.,  18 3.57 

xxi.,  21 358 

xxi.,  25 360 

xxi.,  32 50,  52 

xxi.,  33-44 371 

xxi.,  46 360 

xxii.,  1-14 369 

xxii.,  14 349 

xxii.,  15-40 360-363 

xxii.,  22 370 

xxii.,  23,  seq 35,  361 

xxii.,  29-32 361 

xxii.,  32 362 

xxii.,  40 220 

xxii.,  41,  seq 97,364 

xxiii.  (var.).  89,246-250,366 


Pryrr! 

xxiii.,  3    ^ 249 

xxiii.,  25    246 

xxiii.,  34 248 

xxiii.,  37-30  .  83,  86,  1 57,  324 
xxiv.  (var.).  317,  318,367,  369 

xxiv.,  28    318 

XXV 372 

XXV.,  1-13   37:i 

XXV.,  14-30   372 

XXV.,  28   373 

XXV.,  31-46 373 

xxvi.,  3-5    359 

xxvi.,  5   378 

xxvi.,  6    212 

xxvi.,  6-13    351-353 

xxvi.,  14-16 379,  seq. 

xxvi.,  17-19 381,  seq. 

xxvi.,  20-25    387 

xxvi.,  26-29 388,  seq. 

xxvi.,  45    408 

xxvi.,  53    71 

xxvi.,  57— xxvii.,  26  410-418 

xxvi.,  61    171 

xxvi.,  63   94 

xxvi.,  64    95 

xxvi.,  65,  66   412 

xxvii.,  5 381 ,  383 

xxvii.,  7 381 

xxvii.,  9 361 

xxvii.,  11 413 

xxvii.,  20 395 

xxvii.,  34 418 

xxvii.,  42 71 

xxvii.,  51 4-'l 

xxvii.,  57 173 

xxviii 422-436 

xxviii.,  19   3  '^5 

Makk. 

i.,  2-8    48-.53 

i.,  9-11    53-69 

i.,  12,  13   70-75 

i.,  16-20 162-164 

i.,  29-39   IPC 

ii.,  1-12    2.-0 

ii.,  13-17 213 

ii.,  15-22 203-207 

ii.,  18    121 

ii.,  20    84,  185 

ii.,  21     205 

ii.,  24    85 

ii.,  23-28 2,55 

ii.,  28    89,  95 

iii.,  1-6 252 

iii.,  6 360 

iii.,  14 116 

iii,  21-29 Ill,  244 
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iii.,  22-30 239-243 

Hi.,  31-35 29,244 

iv.,  1-20 188,  seq. 

iv.,  2 188 

iv.,  10 103 

iv.,  11 103,  104 

iv.,  10-25 189 

iv.,  21-25 106 

iv.,  22 249 

iv.,  26-29 315 

iv.,  30-32 314 

iv.,  31  85 

iv.,  35;  v.,  43  191-193 

iv.,  36-41  191 

v.,  1 151 

v..  1-20 192 

v.,  19 194 

v.,  2i 195 

vi.,  1-6 186,  187 

vi.,  3 40 

vi.,  7-13 257-260 

vi.,  14-16 260 

vi.,  17-20 179 

vi.,  30-44 261-264 

vi.,  45-52 264 

vii.,  1-23 256,  257 

vii.,  1  156 

vii.,  15  88 

vii.,  24  270,279 

viii.,  1-8 263 

viii.,  15 249 

viii.,  22-26 270 

viii.,  23 142 

viii.,  27;  ix.,  1 270-273 

viii.,  23 81 

viii.,  30 272 

viii.,  31 423 

viii.,  34,  35 273 

ix.,  1-9 281-283 

is..  11-13 283 

ix.,  14-29 283-286 

ix.,15 284 

ix.,  23 285,286 

ix.,  28,  29 286 

ix.,  33-41  286-288 

ix.,  49 311 

ix..  50 311,312 

.X.,  I  328 

X..  2-12 328-331 

.X.,  13-36 331,  seq. 

X.,  17,  Bcq 332 

X.,  18  64,97 

X.,  22  334 

X.,  32-34 345 

X.,  35-45 347 

X.,  40-52 345 

xi.,  l-ll 354-357 

xi.,  12 357 


xi.,  15-19 354-3.59 

xi.,  23 286,358 

xi.,  27-33 360 

xii.,  1-12  371 

xii.,  13-34  360-363 

xii.,  14,  15  360 

xii.,  18  15,363 

xii.,  28-34  173-362 

xii.,  33  88 

xii.,  35-37  19,97,364 

xii.,  38-44  366 

xiii 366-369 

xiii.,  11 394 

xiii.,  32 368 

xiv.,  1,  2 378 

xiv.,  3-9 351 

xiv.,  10,11  379,  seq. 

xiv.,  12-16 384-386 

xiv.,  17-21 387 

xiv.,  22-25 388,  seq. 

xiv.,  27 394 

xiv.,  32-42 407,  seq. 

xiv.,  43-49  408,  seq. 

xiv.,  53,  seq 410,  seq. 

xiv.,  58 171 

xiv.,  .59 171 

XV.,  1-15 413-417 

XV.,  16-46 418-422 

XV.,  21 417 

XV.,  23  418 

XV.,  29  170 

XV.,  30  71 

xvi 422,  438 

xvi.,  9 151 

Luke. 

i.,  1-4  16 

i.,  26-38  13-18 

i.,  32-35 19 

i.,  36  65 

ii.,  1-20  18-22 

ii.,  22-38 23-28 

ii.,  33 24 

ii.,  39  28,29 

ii.,  41 1.56 

ii.,  41-52 30-32 

ii.,  44  30 

iii.,  1-17 48-53 

iii.,  2 49 

iii.,  7 51 

iii,  15 .53 

iii.,  17 54 

iii.,  19,20 179 

iii.,  21,22 .53-69 

iii.,  23-38 19 

iv.,  1-13 70-75 

iv.,  10-30 180,  iioq. 

iv.,  17,  «oq 83 


iv.,  19 85 

iv.,  22,  seq 16 

iv.,  38-41  186 

v.,  1-11 1G2,  seq. 

v.,  1 1.55 

v.,  5 163 

v.,  12-14 237 

v.,  17-26 2.50 

v.,  20 143 

v.,  27-32 213 

v.,  29 213 

v.,  33 121,  203 

v.,  33-39 203-206 

v.,  35 84,185 

v.,  37 85,  205 

vi.,  1-5 255,  256 

vi.,  1  71,  155 

vi.,  4 92,  93 

vi.,  5 88,  seq.,  95,  256 

vi.,  6-11  2.52 

vi.,  9 253 

vi.,  13 116,223 

vi.,  17 157 

vi.,  20-49  223,  237 

vii.,  1-10 238 

vii.,  2,  seq 139 

vii.,  3 239 

vii.,  6 97,  196,239 

vii.,  9 97 

vii.,  11-17 197 

vii.,  18-35 198-201 

vii.,  28  59,  84,199 

vii.,  29,  30 50 

vii.,  36-50 211 

viii.,  2 151 

viii.,  4-15 183 

viii.,  9-18 189 

viii.,  10 103 

viii.,  18 105 

viii.,  19 244 

viii.,  21 29,245 

viii.,  22-56 191-198 

viii.,  26 151 

viii.,  26-29 151 

viii.,  29 193 

viii.,  40 195 

viii.,  46-43 195 

viii.,  49 196 

ix.,  1-17 257-261 

ix.,  3 305 

ix.,  7 270 

ix.,  7-9 280 

ix.,  9 303 

ix.,  10 261 

ix.,  10-18 270 

ix..  18-27 270-273 

ix.,  19 HI 

ix.,  22 42a 
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ix.,  23,  2-1 273 

ix.,  28-36 281 

ix.,  33 232 

ix.,  36 283 

ix.,  37-43 283,  286 

ix.,  46-50 286,289 

ix.,  50 242 

ix.,  51,  seq 1.57,  303 

ix.,  51-56 324,  325 

ix.,  57-62 309 

ix.,  60 Ill 

X.,  1-24 304-309 

X.,  2  304 

X.,  3  273 

X.,  21 119 

X.,  22 97 

X.,  25-37 363 

X.,  29 364 

X.,  29-31 364 

X.,  38-42 157,  336,  352 

Xi.,  1-13 207-210 

xi.,  1  204 

xi.,  9 207 

xi.,  14-26 239-243 

xi.,  14 150 

xi.,  16 245 

xi.,  20-22 136 

xi.,  23 242 

xi.,  24,  seq 115 

xi.,  27,28...  97,101,189,  245 

xi.,  29-36 136,245 

xi.,  30 89 

xi.,  3.3 246,  339 

xi.,  34 106 

xi.,  34-36 246 

xi.,  37-52  246,  seq. 

xi.,  39 246 

•xi.,  41-44 247 

xi.,  45-52  246 

xi.,  49 248,367 

xi.,  50-52 242 

xii.,  3  185,248 

xii.,  5  249 

xii.,  10  243 

xii.,  11,  12 394 

xii.,  12  431 

xii.,  13-15  312 

xii.,  34 106 

xii.,  36-48 318 

xii.,  49  85 

xii.,  49-53 31.5-317 

xii.,  54-59  320 

xii.,  58,  r>0   233 

xiii.,  1-5 321 

xiii.,  2-4 144 

xiii.,  6-D 357-358 

xiii.,  10-17 253 

xiii.,  18-21 314 
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xiii.,  19 85 

xiii.,  21 85,  86 

xiii.,  22 303 

xiii.,  23-30  1 319 

xiii.,  24,25 236 

xiii.,  28 320 

xiii.,  30 349 

xiii.,  31-33 303,323 

xiii.,  33 324 

xiii.,  34,35  ..  83,86,  157,324 

xiv.,  1-24 253,  254 

xiv.,  5 2.53 

xiv.,  12-14 254 

xiv.,  16-24 371 

xiv.,  25-35 309-312 

XV.,  1-10 214,215 

XV.,  11-32  215 

xvi.,  1-13 274-277 

xvi.,  14 274 

xvi.,'  16 201 

xvi.,  19-31 321 

xvi.,  31 136,  322,  428 

xvii.,  5,  6  350 

xvii.,  6 285,286,359 

xvii.,  7-10  350 

xvii.,  11  303 

xvii.,  11-19 324,  325 

xvii.,  15  325 

xvii.,  20-37 317 

xvii.,  21  ,  82 

xvii.,  26-38  318 

xvii.,  34-36  318 

xvii.,  37  318 

xviii.,  1-8 318,319 

xviii.,  9-14 216 

xviii.,  15-30 331-335 

xviii.,  19 64,97 

xviii.,  28 350 

xviii.,  31-34 345 

xviii.,  35-43 345 

xix.,  1-10 346,347 

xix.,  11 347 

xix.,  12 372 

xix.,  28-48 354-357 

xix.,  39 356 

xix.,  41-44 356 

xix.,  45-46 168 

XX.,  1-8 359 

XX.,  2 169 

XX.,  3-6 379 

XX.,  9-13 371 

XX.,  20-26 360 

XX.,  ?7-40 35,361,362 

XX.,  39  362 

XX.,  41-14 97,  364,365 

xxi 369 

xxi.,  1-4 366 

xxi.,  5,  seq.,  ad  fin.  .  366-369 


xxii.,  3-€ 379.  3S0 

xxii.,  7-13 384,385 

xxii.,  14-23 386-391 

xxii.,  16 386 

xxii.,  17-20 368 

xxii.,  24 287,  348 

xxii.,  25,  seq 124 

xxii.,  26,  27 3&6 

xxii.,  30 117 

xxii.,  33,  34 392 

xxii.,  35 260 

xxii.,  35-38 392-394 

xxii.,  39-46 407 

xxii.,  47-53 408-410 

xxii.,  52 410 

xxii.,  54;  xxiii.,  25.  410-418 

xxii.,  61 411 

xxii.,  66 410 

xxiii.,  3  413 

xxiii.,  5  415 

xxiii.,  8  3-.;3 

xxiii.,  19  419 

xxiii.,  26-56 43  8-122 

xxiii.,  27-31 418 

xxiii.,  37-39^ 71 

xxiii..  50  173 

xxiii.,  54 385 

xsiv 422-438 

John. 

i.,  4  295 

i.,  7-15 56 

i.,  14 16 

i.,  19  69 

i.,  19-45 159-162 

i.,  29 68,69,  160 

L,  30  161 

i.,  31 61,66 

i.,  32,  34  03 

i.,33,  34  68 

i.,  42 162,271 

i.,  42-47  162 

i.,  43-46  164 

i.,  50 94 

i.,  50,  51 139,  164 

i.,  52 !'6 

ii.,  1-11 166 

ii.,  3-5  16 

ii.,  9 If57 

ii.,  12 29 

ii.,  12-25 16t^-173 

ii.,  18 169,360 

ii.,  39 90,  137,  170,  423 

iii.,  1-15 173-177 

iii.,  2 40 

iii.,  6 16 

iii.,  13 95.96 

iii.,  15 177 
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i.,  lC-21  177 

i.,  18 3t3 

i.,  23 125 

L,  22-<J0  177-179 

i.,  23 178 

i.,  24 180 

i.,  30 179 

i.,  31-36 179 

i.,  32 56 

'.,  1-42 90,  180 

'■■■2 126 

'.,16 181 

'.,  21-24 91,  182 

■.,34  70 

.,37,38 185 

.,  43-54 186 

.,  44,  45 100,  163 

-,  46  185 

■■,48 133 

J  1-47 217—222 

,  1 217 

,4 217 

,10 218 

14 143 

17-19 218 

20-29 219 

27 96 

30-37 220 

31,32 221 

35 50,  51 

37-47 221 

1-15  261-264 

4  217 

VI.,  5  261 

vi.,  15  262 

vi.,  16-21  264 

vi..  17 263 

vi.,  22-71  265-269 

vi.,  25 40 

vi.,  26 137 

vi.,  30 265 

vi.,  32-42 206 

vi.,  34 70 

vi.,  36-44  138 

vi.,  42,  scq 16 

vi.,  43-47 266 

vi.,  44 106 

vi.,  44,  45 104 

vi.,  48-51  207 

vj.,  53 96,  267 

vi.,  53-58 207 

vi.,  60 103,208 

vi.,  61  268 

vi.,  63 101,  113,114 

vi.,  04 11^,379 

vi.,  60 140,268 
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Ammianus  Marcell. 
Hist.,  xiv.,  9 

Antonimis. 

Monolog.,  xi.,  ]  
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Cassiodorus. 
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Chronic.  Pasch.  Alex. 
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Chrysoslomus. 
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Clemens  Alexandr. 
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Horn.,  xi.,  20 
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(Vid.  Fahricius.) 

Fragm.  (Ignat.,  ep.  ad  Ephes.,  $  19) 
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Evang.  Nazar. 

Fragm.  (Hier.  adv.  Pelag.,  iii.) 66 

Fragm.  (Hier.,  iv.,  1,156) 68 

Evang.  Nicod. 
Cap.  ii.  (Thilo.,  i.,  520) 416 

Fabricius. 
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(Talmud)   422 
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iv.,  1,  882 425 

Hippolylus. 
De  Pasch.,  i.,  13 385 

Iren<Bus. 
Cont.  Hffir.,  ii.,  22 217 

Jacobus. 
Protoevang.,  ix 15 

Josephtcs. 

C.  Apion,  i.,  8 36 

C.  Apion,  i.,  31 237 

Archaeol.,  iii.,  11,  §3 237 

Archoeol.,  viii.,  2,  4 133 

Archoeol,  viii.,  2,  5 150,  194 

Archoeol.,  x.,  2, 1 133 

Archoeol.,  xiii.,  x.,  6 36 

Archoeol.,  xiv.,  xv.,  12 251 

Archoeol.,  xv.,  viii.,  4 27 

ArchtBol.,  xvii.,  i.,  2 233 
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Dial.  c.  Tryph.,  f.  304,  a 21 
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Macrohius. 

Satamal.,  ii..  4 27 

Origencs. 

C.  Celsam,  i.,  32 14 
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C.  Celsum,  vi.,  36   40 

Tom.  vi.,  in  Joann.,  24 192 
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Kragm.  (Eas.,  iii.,  39) Ill 

Fragm.  (Cram.,  Caten.,  p.  12)  383 
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De  Special.  Leg.,  1 234 

De  Execrat.,  9 240 

De  Vit.  ^03.,  iii.,  5 421 
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Pirke  Aboth. 

(Talmud),  i.,  3 3*7 

Plinius. 

Hist.  Nat.,  xxviii.,  7 142 

Plntarckux. 

De  Sera  Num.  Vind.,  ix 311 

Polyhius. 

i.,  80,  13  426 

Ruinart. 

Acta  Martyr.,  220 418 

Seneca. 
Ad  Lucil..  vi 174 

Shnplicius. 
Comm.  on  Epict 310 

Sap](acles. 
(Ed.  Tyr.,  808 1 

Suetonius. 
Vespas.,  4 '.:6 

Tacitus. 

Ann.,  i.,  11 20 

Hist,  v.,  13 26 

Tcstam.  xii.  Pair. 
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Tertullianus. 

De  Jejun.,  xii 418 
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S)axptx'5  Neu)  Catalogue 

A  NKw  Desceiptite  Catai.occk  of  Harper  &  Brothers"  Publica- 
tions is  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be  obtained  gratuitously  on 
application  to  the  Publishers  personally,  or  by  letter,  post-paid. 

Tlie  attention  of  pentlemen,  in  town  or  country,  designing  to  fc:m  Li- 
braries or  enrich  their  literary  collections,  is  respectfully  invited  to  this 
Catalogue,  which  will  be  found  to  comprise  a  large  proportion  of  the  stand- 
ard and  most  esteemed  works  in  English  Literature — comprehending 
ARouT  TWO  THOUSAND  VOLUMES — whjch  arc  offered  in  most  instances  at 
less  than  one  half  the  cost  of  similar  productions  in  England. 

To  Librarians  and  others  connected  witli  Colleges,  Schools,  etc.,  who 
may  not  have  access  to  a  reliable  guide  in  forming  the  true  estimate  of 
literary  productions,  it  is  believed  the  present  Catalogue  will  prove  espe- 
cially valuable  as  a  manual  of  reference. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  it  is  suggested  that,  whenever  books  can 
not  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller  or  local  agent,  applications  with 
remittance  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Publishers,  which  will  bo 
prompily  attended  to 
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